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PREFACE. 


From  a  primitive  beginning  the  Baltimore  City  Fire  Department  has  devel- 
oped into  the  perfect  organism  of  to-day,  coincident  with  the  energy  and  intelli- 
gence that  have  placed  Baltimore  in  the  front  rank  of  American  cities. 

With  a  full  sense  of  the  scope,  dignity  and  importance  of  such  an  undertak- 
ing, this  work  has  been  prepared.  Wherever  possible,  original  sources  have  been 
drawn  upon  and  no  effort  of  verification  has  been  spared.  The  history  is  founded 
upon  facts  gathered  by  conscientious  research. 

By  unremitting  energy,  skill  and  devotion  the  Fire  Department  has  reached 
the  first  rank  and  justifies  the  honest  pride  of  the  citizens  of  Baltimore. 

The  histories  of  representative  men  who  have  done  much  to  shape  the  destiny 
of  our  present  great  city,  have  been  written  with  the  utmost  care. 

Every  illustration  is  original  and  especially  engraved  or  etched  for  this  his- 
tory. 

Thanks  are  due  from  the  Department  and  all  engaged  in  this  production  to 
many  prominent  among  their  fellow-citizens  for  the  constant  and  cordial  co-oper- 
ation they  have  given  in  the  production  of  this  work.  Without  such  generous 
aid  the  difficulties  would  have  been  almost  insurmountable  and  the  results  far  less 
satisfactory  and  complete. 

Now,  at  last,  however,  this  work  is  presented  with  considerable  confidence 
as  an  accurate  and  comprehensive  history,  and  in  the  hope  that  it  will  adequately 
supply  the  demands  of  a  justiy  exacting  public. 

The  portraits  in  this  history  are  engraved  from  photographs  principally  by 
Ashman,  and  a  few  from  photographs  by  Getz  and  Cummins. 

Baltimore,  1898. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

BALTIMORE  TOWN. 

How  THE  Village  Grew — From  Acorn  to  Oak — Founding  the  Town — Its 
Description — ^Wooden  Buildings  Prevailed— Population — Succes- 
sive Accretions  of  Land— No  Fire  Apparatus  or  Regulations — 
Town  Meeting  in  1760  to  Discuss  Precautions — Lottery  in  1763  to 
Purchase  Engines — Primitive  Apparatus  and  Fire  Scene. 

Baltimore  is  like  a  giant  oak  in  growth.  Constantly  increasing  in  size,  it 
seems  ever  to  grow  outward  from  the  same  centre.  Pause  at  the  intersection  of 
Baltimore  and  Charles  streets  in  the  heart  of  Maryland's  metropolis !  Here  the 
pivot  of  the  local  compass  has  been  established.  Strongly  fixed  in  the  nomencla- 
ture of  the  inhabitants  are  the  terms  "South  Baltimore/'  "East  Baltimore," 
"West  Baltimore"  and  "North  Baltimore,"  not  to  mention  localities  which  are 
proud  of  adopting  for  their  particular  titles  the  intermediate  points  of  the  com- 
pass. The  phraseology  thus  adopted  effectively  divides  the  city  into  a  number  of 
well-recognized  sections,  all  referred  to  the  pivotal  centre.  From  this  centre  the 
system  of  numbering  houses  begins,  extending  eastward  and  westward  from 
Charles  street,  and  northward  and  southward  from  Baltimore  street.  Streets  cross- 
ing these  thoroughfares  have  been  doubly  named  by  having  the  words  "East"  and 
"West"  or  "North"  and  "South"  attached  to  the  parts  of  the  street  extending 
laterally  from  these  highways.  Not  many  years  ago  an  ordinance  of  the  muni- 
cipality provided  for  the  naming  of  streets  in  the  northern  section  by  number,  to 
conform  to  the  decimal  system  of  numbering  houses,  which  system,  as  stated  be- 
gins at  the  intersection  of  Baltimore  and  Charles  streets. 

View  these  streets  to  the  limits  of  the  city.  Three  miles  and  a  half  to  the 
northward  Charles  street  avenue  crosses  the  city  boundary  as  a  popular  drive- 
way. Beautiful  suburban  homes  mark  its  borders.  Reaching  southward  into 
the  more  densely  peopled  section,  the  street  passes  "Charles  Street  Station,"  the 
principal  railroad  depot  in  Baltimore.  Continuing  a  block  or  two,  the  ultra-fash- 
ionable section  of  the  city  lies  on  either  side,  culminating  in  the  impressive  and 
simple  elegance  of  the  homes  and  edifices  surrounding  Mount  Vernon  and  Wash- 
ington Places.  Towering  there  above  the  surrounding  structures  stands  the 
majestic  massive  column  which  was  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Washington. 
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But  our  street  goes  onward,  and  now  it  runs  a  course  of  half  a  dozen  blocks  be- 
tween business  houses  and  some  of  the  city's  most  noteworthy  structures  before 
Baltimore  street  is  reached.  These  half  dozen  blocks  form  the  haven  for  a  mis- 
cellaneous congregation  of  shoppers,  for  upon  it  and  adjacent  streets  are  dis- 
played, in  the  shop  windows,  the  fabrics  and  wares  that  delight  the  buyer  and 
coax  the  dollars  from  his  pocket.  Sig^s  of  another  half  mile  of  business  appear 
on  either  hand  as  we  pass  onward  into  South  Baltimore,  and  then  our  street 
goes  by  shop  and  home  and  field  to  the  river — a  mile  and  a  half  from  Baltimore 
street.  From  end  to  end  Charles  street  is  a  thoroughfare  used  daily  by  thousands 
of  persons.  If  the  city  were  limited  to  two  such  lines  of  travel  they  would  be 
Charles  and  Baltimore  streets.  Baltimore  street  reaches  eastward  and  westward 
from  Charles  street  two  and  a  half  miles  in  each  direction,  and  is  bordered  on  both 
sides,  throughout  nearly  its  entire  length,  by  wholesale  and  retail  business  houses. 
Bankers,  brokers,  newspaper  proprietors,  railroad  companies,  jewelers,  mer- 
chants, and  representatives  of  scores  of  occupations,  have  established  their  places 
of  business  upon  the  line  of  this  street.  The  court  houses,  city  hall,  post  office, 
custom  house  and  other  public  buildings  are  but  one  block  from  Baltimore 
street.  A  circle  of  a  half-mile  radius  circumscribed,  with  the  intersection  of 
Baltimore  and  Charles  streets  as  its  centre,  would  include  most  of  the  city's  larger 
buildings,  many  of  its  public  institutions,  and  its  commercial  and  financial  estab- 
lishments. The  same  point  was,  approximately,  the  geographical  centre  of  the 
city  until,  within  the  last  decade,  the  territorial  area  of  the  city  was  enlarged  by 
the  annexation  of  a  belt  two  miles  wide  on  the  north  and  the  west,  increasing  the 
area  to  thirty-two  and  twenty-one  one-hundredths  miles.  There  are  fifteen 
hundred  other  streets,  lanes  and  alleys  in  Baltimore  City,  but  there  is  only 
one  Charles  street,  one  Baltimore  street ;  and  there  are  no  others  "like  unto  these." 
With  two  or  three  exceptions,  every  street  railway  line  passes  within  three  blocks 
of  the  centre  of  the  city  fixed  by  so  many  concurrent  circumstances. 

What  difference  does  it  make  whether  a  city  has  a  recognized  centre?  Not 
much,  perhaps,  but  it  is  a  fact  of  more  than  passing  interest  that  the  centre  of  the 
great  city  of  six  hundred  thousand  population,  in  which  progress  and  conserva- 
tism have  been  so  admirably  blended,  retains  within  its  original  site  of  sixty  acres, 
or  the  immediate  vicinity,  the  vast  and  diversified  interests  which  cluster  about 
the  centre  of  Baltimore.  Peer  perspectively  into  the  past,  and  the  intersection  of 
the  streets  now  known  as  Charles  and  Baltimore  streets  is  found  to  be  the  junc- 
ture of  the  two  more  important  thoroughfares  of  the  little  town  laid  out  at  the 
headwaters  of  the  broader  Patapsco,  in  1729,  as  they  were  the  longer  streets  of 

the  town. 

It  is  not  our  province  to  review  the  history  of  this  town  with  elaborate  details 

until  it  became  a  great  city,  but  we  must  linger  briefly  upon  the  size,  location 
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and  geography  of  the  town,  in  order  that  we  may  intelligently  trace  the  events 
which  developed  a  fire  service  that  has  continued  for  more  than  a  century. 

The  establishing  of  "Baltimore  Town"  by  an  act  of  Assembly  is  ascribed  to 
the  desire  of  many  leading  men  of  Baltimore  county  to  have  a  port  of  entry  near 
their  homes.  The  Proprietary  government  of  Maryland  received  its  revenues  in 
payments  of  tobacco,  which  necessitated  the  establishing  of  tobacco  warehouses, 
and  the  Baltimore  county  men  petitioned  the  upper  house  of  Assembly,  July  14, 
1729,  ''for  the  building  of  a  town  on  the  north  side  of  the  Patapsco  river,  upon 
the  land  supposed  to  belong  to  Messrs.  Charles  and  Daniel  Carroll."  A  bill  was 
finally  passed  by  the  Assembly,  July  30,  and  signed  August  8,  1729,  by  Benedict 
Leonard  Calvert,  Governor,  on  behalf  of  Charles  Calvert,  fifth  Lord  Baltimore, 
Proprietary  of  the  Province  of  Maryland  and  Avalon.  The  site  selected  for  the 
town  contained  sixty  acres  on  the  north  side  of  the  Patapsco  river,  and  was  part 
of  the  tract  known  as  Cole's  Harbor.  The  price  was  less  than  six  hundred  dollars 
in  currency  of  1896.    The  site  was  divided  into  sixty  lots. 

Scharf  in  his  "History  of  Baltimore  City  and  County"  wrote  "The  town  lot 
was  shaped  like  an  Indian  arrow  head — its  point  toward  the  west,  and  the  sharpest 
fluke  toward  the  north.  It  was  traversed  by  three  streets :  Long  street  (afterward 
Market,  and  now  Baltimore  street),  running  east  and  west  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
two  and  three-fourths  perches,  from  about  McClellan's  alley  to  the  swamp  which 
edged  HoUiday  street — and  four  perches  wide,  intersected  at  right  angles  by  Cal- 
vert street,  then  not  named;  fifty-six  and  one-fourth  perches  from  the  hill  near 
the  Falls  (where  the  Battle  Monument  now  stands)  north,  to  the  river  side  south — 
also  four  perches  wide ;  and  by  Forrest  street,  now  Charles  street,  eighty-nine  and 
one-fourth  perches  in  the  same  course,  and  three  perches  wide.  There  were  also 
nine  lanes  of  the  width  of  one  perch  each  and  of  various  lengths,  since  widened 
and  called  Second,  South,  Light,  Hanover,  East,  Belvidere,  Lovely,  St.  Paul's, 
and  German  lanes.  Thus,  the  original  'Baltimore  Town'  was  comprised  within 
the  westernmost  basin  of  the  Patapsco,  near  the  present  Exchange  Place,  on  the 
south ;  the  chalk  hills  of  Charles  and  Lexington  streets,  on  the  north ;  the  deep 
drain,  or  Uhler's  alley,  on  the  southwest ;  the  present  course  of  McClellan's  alley 
on  the  west ;  and  on  the  east,  by  the  big  swamp,  which,  bordering  Jones'  Falls, 
ran  up  by  its  western  flank  as  far  on  the  present  Holliday  street  as  Lexington  or 
Saratoga  streets.  Jones'  Falls,  the  absolute  easternmost  limit,  swept  round  in  a 
deep  horseshoe  bend,  penetrating  as  far  as  the  corner  of  Calvert  and  Lexington 
streets,  and  thence  going  northeastwardly  along  the  fine  of  Calvert  street.  The 
terminus  of  Calvert  street  on  the  south  marked  the  river  front,  the  basin  then 
coming  up  to  about  the  middle  of  LomBard  street,  as  it  was  afterward  called." 
The  north  end  of  Calvert  street  was  terminated  by  a  precipice  about  where  the 
Battle  Monument  now  stands. 
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The  sixty  lots  laid  out  contained  nearly  an  acre  of  ground  each,  and  the  act 
under  which  the  town  was  laid  out  provided  that  the  lots  were  to  be  built  upon 
within  eighteen  months  after  entry,  the  buildings  to  cover  not  less  than  four  hun- 
dred square  feet.  Within  ten  years  from  the  laying  out  of  the  town,  about  half 
of  the  lots  were  occupied.  As  the  lots  were  of  ample  size,  the  buildings  in  the 
town  were  not  closely  crowded  together.  This  constituted  an  element  of  safety 
tending  to  prevent  a  general  conflagration  in  case  of  fire.  A  picture  of  the  town 
as  it  appeared  in  1752,  when  most  of  the  buildings  originally  erected  were,  no 
doubt,  still  in  existence,  has  come  down  to  us  from  an  artist  of  that  time.  It 
shows  that  the  town,  although  including  more  territory  than  the  original  site, 
contained  only  twenty-five  houses,  one  church  and  two  taverns.  But  four  of 
these  structures  were  of  brick.  The  great  preponderance  of  wooden  structures 
exposed  the  little  community  to  serious  danger  from  fire.  Wooden  fences  sur- 
rounded the  houses.  There  were  several  houses  two  stories  in  height,  but  the 
local  chronicler  says  "the  town  boasted  but  one  brick  house,  of  two  stories,  with- 
out a  hip-roof."  From  an  entry  in  the  records  of  the  Commissioners  of  Balti- 
more Town,  it  appears  that  by  order  of  tfie  Commissioners  the  "materials  of  the 
brick  house  standing  opposite  to  Daniel  Barsnet's  (?),  in  the  street,  which  is  to  be 
pulled  down  as  a  nuisance,"  was  sold  at  public  auction,  October  6, 1750. 

About  the  period  of  this  event,  the  Commissioners  had  a  wooden  fence 
erected  about  the  town  (a  general  subscription  having  provided  for  the  cost)  and 
their  clerk  was  ordered  "to  put  up  advertisements  to  inform  all  persons  that  they 
have  ordered  the  town  fence  to  be  made  up,  and  that  they  have  employed  John 
Walker  to  keep  up  the  same,  and  if  any  persons  suffer  their  hogs,  sheep  or  goose 
to  trespass  on  the  inhabitants  as  they  have  hitherto  done,  that  they  will  imme- 
diately order  them  to  be  destroyed."  It  is  assumed  that  the  "  hogs,  sheep  and 
goose"  were  to  be  the  objects  of  the  Commissioners'  vengeance.  This  same 
fence  3rielded  a  choice  bit  of  town  scandal  before  it  had  been  in  place  eighteen 
months.  Many  of  the  rails  were  stolen,  and  the  Commissioners  sold  the  rest 
to  Nicholas  Rogers,  March  9,  1752,  at  the  rate  of  £5  los.  per  thousand.  Mr. 
Rogers  took  1000  rails,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Harrison  purchased  1200  more.  The 
Commissioners,  according  to  the  records,  caused  a  writ  to  be  issued  against 
William  Payne  for  burning  town  rails.  Mr.  Lloyd  Buchanan  was  employed  as 
attorney  by  the  Commissioners,  but  we  are  informed  that  Mr.  Buchanan  was  of 
opinion  that  "  the  Commissioners  had  no  power  to  bring  such  action,"  which 
appears  to  have  terminated  the  case  so  far  as  the  authorities  were  concerned. 

In  1752,  the  population  of  Baltimore  Town  is  estimated  to  have  been  two 
hundred.  The  original  area  of  the  town  had  been  increased  by  an  act  of  Assem- 
bly, passed  July  11,  1747,  adding  eighteen  acres  which  lay  between  the  eastern 
edge  of  the  town  and  Jones'  Falls.    The  added  tract  was  in  the  swampy  region 
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along  the  Falls,  but  it  was  probably  brought  into  demand  by  the  incorporation 
of  Jones'  Town  with  Baltimore  Town  in  1745.  Jones'  Town  included  the  section 
northeast  of  the  Falls,  and  extending  north  and  south  from  Gay  street. 
In  1750,  about  twenty-five  acres  north  and  east  of  Jones'  Town  tract 
were  made  part  of  the  city.  Thirty-five  acres  west  of  the  basin,  and  south  of  the 
town,  were  added  in  1765.  Two  years  earlier,  most  of  the  section  east  of  the 
Falls,  extending  to  and  including  Fell's  Point,  was  laid  out  in  streets,  but  was 
not  added  to  the  town  until  an  act  of  Assembly  was  passed  in  1773.  The  addition 
comprised  about  eighty  acres.  Three  years  later,  the  owners  of  the  marshy 
grotmd  along  Jones'  Falls  were  required  to  "  wharf  it  in,"  and  cover  it  with 
stones,  gravel  and  dirt.  Thus,  within  a  half  century  from  the  founding  of  Balti- 
more Town,  it  included  all  the  ground  from  Fell's  Point,  around  the  head  of  the 
basin,  and  was  a  thriving  community.  Its  importance  was  enhanced  in  1768  by 
the  Assembly  making  provision  ''  for  erecting  a  court  house  and  public  prison 
for  Baltimore  County,  in  the  town  of  Baltimore,  and  for  making  sale  of  the  old 
court  house  and  prison,"  which  were  located  at  Joppa. 

The  new  court  house  was  erected  upon  a  hill  at  the  head  of  Calvert  street, 
overlooking  Jones'  Falls  on  the  north.  This  hill  covered  the  site  of  the  Battle 
Monument.  Several  additional  tracts  on  the  north  and  southwest  were  added  to 
the  town  before  its  incorporation  in  1796. 

It  was  natural  during  this  period  of  the  town's  growth  that  the  houses  should 
be  constructed  of  wood,  as  wood  was  plentiful  in  the  vicinity.  We  have  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  town  by  the  Hon.  John  P.  Kennedy.  Referring  to  the  period  at  the 
close  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  Mr.  Kennedy  speaks  of  Market  street  (now 
Baltimore)  extending  as  far  as  Sharp  street ''  with  its  hive  of  low-browed,  hipped- 
roofed  wooden  houses  in  disorderly  array,  standing  forward  and  back,  after  the 
manner  of  a  regiment  of  militia,  with  many  an  interval  between  the  files.  Some 
of  these  structures  were  painted  blue  and  white  and  some  yellow,  and  here  and 
there  sprang  up  a  more  magnificent  mansion  of  brick." 

A  third  of  a  century  elapsed  from  the  founding  of  the  town  before  any  per- 
manent organization  in  the  nature  of  a  fire  company  was  effected.  This  failure 
to  organize  would  seem  to  evidence  the  fact  that,  despite  the  use  of  wood  for 
building  purposes,  the  town  was  comparatively  free  from  disastrous  fires.  The 
records  are  very  meagre  upon  the  subject.  The  first  recorded  fire  in  Baltimore 
occurred  March  16,  1749,  at  the  house  of  Greenbury  Dorsey.  In  this  fire  one 
man,  four  children  and  a  colored  girl  were  burned  to  death. 

A  dearth  of  special  regulations  with  regard  to  fires  existed  in  the  early  days 
of  the  town,  and  none  was  provided  until  1747.  When  the  act  was  passed  in  July, 
1747,  to  which  reference  has  been  made,  enlarging  the  town,  a  section  was  added 
to  the  act  providing  **  that  any  inhabitants  in  the  said  town  who  shall  after  the 
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first  day  of  December  next  ensuing  permit  his,  her  or  their  chimney  to  take  fire 
so  as  to  blaze  out  at  the  top  shall  forfeit  and  pay  the  sum  of  ten  shillings  current 
money  for  every  such  offence,  and  any  person  having  a  house  in  the  said  town 
with  a  chimney  in  use,  who  shall  not  after  the  first  said  day  of  December  keep  a 
ladder  high  enough  to  extend  to  the  top  of  the  roof  of  such  house,  shall  also 
forfeit  and  pay  ten  shillings  current  money." 

In  commenting  upon  this  section,  Scharf  says  "  it  would  seem  that  the  fine 
of  ten  shillings  and  the  tall  ladders  combined,  served  to  keep  down  fires  for  a 
good  many  years,  for  it  was  not  until  1760  that  any  further  safeguards  appear  to 
have  been  considered  necessary."  The  town  records  show  that  the  Commis- 
sioners took  steps  to  have  the  act  complied  with,  but  experienced  difficulty  in 
obtaining  prompt  acquiescence  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants.  The  Commission- 
ers, on  January  28,  1748,  ordered  their  clerk  to  set  public  notices  up  that  "  any 
inhabitant  of  any  house  in  town  wherein  there  is  a  chimney  in  use,  do  provide 
themselves  with  a  ladder  to  reach  to  the  top  of  the  roof  of  the  house,  by  the  last 
of  March  next,  under  the  penalties  of  the  said  act ;  also,  if  any  chimney  is  found 
blazing  out  at  the  top  under  the  like  penalties."  Again,  February  6,  1750,  the 
Commissioners  ordered  the  clerk  to  put  up  advertisements  for  the  inhabitants 
of  the  town  to  provide  themsdves  with  ladders  before  the  twenty-fifth  of  March 
next.  Another  year  passed  by,  and  under  date  of  March  28,  1751,  appears  this 
entry,  "  The  Commissioners  taking  into  consideration  that  several  of  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  town  have  not  supplied  themselves  with  ladders  within  the  time 
appointed  at  their  last  meeting,  viz.,  25th  March,  and  considering  that  several  of 
them  live  in  rented  houses,  and  may  imagine  that  their  landlords  are  obliged  to 
find  such  ladders,  have  therefore  thought,  proper  to  allow  them  until  the  fifth  of 
April  next,  and  ordered  the  clerk  to  put  up  notices  accordingly."  March  9, 
1752,  Messrs.  William  Rogers  and  Brian  Philpot,  Jr.,  and  Dr.  William  Lyon 
were  appointed  to  ''  inspect  the  boundaries  of  lots,  and  ladders  to  each  chimney, 
according  to  the  act  of  Assembly,  annually,  and  to  return  an  account  of  what 
are  wanted."  At  last,  an  aggressive  course  had  been  adopted,,  and  violators  of 
the  law  were  to  be  made  known.  That  this  regulation  existed  many  years,  and 
was  enforced  with  more  or  less  rigor,  we  have  proof  from  an  entry  in  the  account 
book  of  Dr.  Aitken,  who  there  recorded  toward  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century 
that  he  had  paid  a  fine  for  the  blazing  out  of  his  chimney  at  the  top.  Dr.  Aitken 
was  a  leading  citizen,  and  the  first  apothecary  in  the  town.  His  home,  from 
which  the  "blazing  out"  occurred,  was  at  the  southwest  comer  of  Baltimore  and 
South  streets. 

A  town  meeting  was  held  in  1760  to  discuss  provisions  for  more  effectually 
securing  the  safety  of  property  from  fire,  but  whether  any  plan  was  formulated 
and  carried  out  is  doubtful.    Certain  it  is  that  no  fire  company  was  organized  at 
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that  time.  No  such  organization  took  place  until  1763.  Prior  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  fire  company,  the  Maryland  Gazette  published  the  following  advertise- 
ment: 

"Baltimore  Town,  July  i6th,  1763. — ^The  following  scheme  of  lottery  is 
humbly  proposed  to  the  Public  for  raising  the  sum  of  510  Pounds  Current  Money, 
to  be  applied  towards  completing  the  Market  House  in  Baltimore  Town,  in 
Baltimore  County,  Buying  Two  Fire  Engines,  and  a  Parcel  of  Leather  Bucketts, 
for  the  Use  of  the  said  Town,  Enlarging  the  present  Public  Wharf,  and  Building 
a  New  One." 

This  was  called  "The  Baltimore  Fire-Engine  and  Wharf  Lottery,"  and  was 
drawn  in  the  market-house,  December  26,  1763. 

The  scheme  provided  for  the  sale  of  three  thousand  tickets  at  twenty  shillings 
each,  yielding  three  thousand  pounds  in  money,  and  after  deducting  the  five 
hundred  and  ten  pounds  desired  for  the  use  of  the  town,  the  balance  was  to  be 
distributed  in  1062  prizes.  This  scheme  would  have  resulted  in  the  drawing  of 
1938  blanks.  The  managers  of  this  lottery  were  Messrs.  John  Ridgely,  Brian 
Philpot,  John  Smith,  John  Moale,  Jonathan  Plowman,  Barnabas  Hughes,  James 
Steret,  William  Lux,  Andrew  Buchanan,  William  Aisquith,  Benjamin  Rogers, 
Nicholas  Jones,  Mark  Alexander,  John  Hartz,  and  Melchoir  Keener.  These 
names  establish  the  fact  that  the  managers  were  the  leading  citizens.  Lotteries 
as  a  means  of  raising  revenue  for  town  purposes  subsequently  became  frequent, 
but  this  sceme  of  1763  appears  to  have  been  among  the  earlier,  if  not  actually  the 
first,  lottery  attempted  in  the  town.  The  scheme  failed,  or  at  least  resulted  in 
accomplishing  only  a  small  part  of  the  benefits  which  had  been  anticipated.  It 
is  certainly  known  that  the  fire  engines  were  not  purchased.  The  market-house 
which  was  to  be  completed  was  on  the  lot  at  the  northwest  corner  of  Baltimore 
and  Gay  streets.  The  lot  was  leased  from  Mr.  TRomas  Harrison,  at  eight 
pounds  a  year,  and  the  market-house  was  erected  with  money  collected  from 
citizens,  and  returns  from  the  lottery.  This  was  the  first  market-house,  and  was 
the  antecedent  of  Marsh,  or  Center,  Market,  which  is  now  located  two  squares 
east  of  the  old  market.  The  suggestion  which  the  reference  to  fire  engines  in 
the  lottery  scheme  conveys  to  us  now,  is  that  the  thriving  town  by  the  Patapsco 
did  not  wish  to  be  less  enterprising  than  its  neighbor  on  the  Severn.  The  local 
chronicles  bear  witness  to  the  fact  that  "on  the  8th  of  May,  1755,  there  was 
landed  at  Annapolis  for  the  use  of  the  city  a  very  fine  engine  made  by  Newsham 
&  Ragg,  No.  1800,  which  the  inhabitants  last  year  generously  subscribed  for.  It 
throws  water  one  hundred  and  fifty-six  feet  perpendicular." 

The  reference  to  "  Leather  Bucketts  "  in  the  lottery  scheme  recalls  the  prim- 
itive methods  of  fighting  fires.  Without  engines  or  other  fire  apparatus  of  im- 
proved pattern,  the  most  natural  course  was  to  use  buckets  for  carrying  water  to 
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a  burning  building.  Leather  as  a  non-inflammable  material  possessed  decided 
advantages  over  wood  for  use  in  the  form  of  buckets,  while  metallic  buckets 
would  have  been  too  expensive,  and  were  probably  not  on  the  market  of  the  town 
at  that  time.  The  adoption  of  these  buckets  as  a  part  of  the  household  furniture 
appears  to  have  been  voluntary  on  the  part  of  many  inhabitants  of  the  town.  The 
buckets  were  marked  with  their  owners'  names,  and  were  taken  to  a  fire  by  the 
owners,  or  were  set  out  so  that  a  passer-by  could  take  them.  It  is  related  that 
when  a  fire  had  been  extinguished,  the  buckets  which  had  been  used  were  thrown 
together  and  the  Town  Crier  shouted  in  a  loud  voice,  "  Hear  ye,  oh  1  I  pray  ye 
lords  and  masters,  claim  your  buckets."  Upon  the  sounding  of  this  call,  young 
lads  scampered  from  all  directions  to  the  spot,  and  a  scramble  occurred  to  get 
the  buckets  belonging  to  wealthy  persons,  as  the  boys  who  returned  those  buckets 
to  the  owners  were  generally  the  recipients  of  a  fee  or  some  other  kindness. 

The  use  of  buckets  and  the  temporary  formation  of  bucket  brigades  at  fires 
continued  long  after  the  organization  of  a  fire  company  and  the  introduction  of 
the  fire  engine,  and  one  writer  has  remarked  that  'The  attachment  of  the  early 
inhabitants  to  the  leather  buckets  seems  to  have  been  nearly  as  great  as 
that  of  the  poet  to  the  'old  oaken  bucket  that  hung  in  the  well,'  and  if  they  were 
not  regarded  with  quite  so  much  sentiment,  they  were  certainly  made  to  render 
fully  as  valuable  service."  Before  the  introduction  of  engines,  water  from  the 
buckets  was  applied  directly  to  the  fire.  After  the  first  engine  came  into  use 
the  buckets  were  used  in  conveying  water  to  supply  the  engines,  as  hose  and 
fire  plugs  were  not  then  in  use. 

The  scene  at  a  fire  in  those  early  days  of  the  town  forms  a  contrast  with  the 
fire  scenes,  of  our  own  time.  Then  everybody  became  a  fireman,  and  with  the 
primitive  appliances  at  hand  attempted  to  extinguish  the  flames.  Now,  the 
few  fight  the  flames  and  the  many  are  spectators.  In  those  olden  days  the  people 
formed  in  long  lines.  The  words  "hand  along  the  buckets"  were  frequently 
heard,  as  the  filled  buckets  were  passed  up  one  line  and  the  empty  buckets 
returned  by  another.  Any  attempt  to  break  the  lines  by  a  curious  spectator  or 
idler  met  with  a  rebuff,  and  he  was  admonished  to  'Tall  in."  There  were  no 
clanging  alarm  bells,  no  clattering  wheels  of  swiftly  speeding  apparatus,  but  the 
terrifying,  if  not  more  alarming,  cry  of  "Fire  !  Fire  ! "  resounded  through  the 
streets  and  quickly  passed  from  lip  to  lip,  until  the  whole  town  echoed  the  cry, 
and  the  people  rushed  from  their  homes  to  join  the  hurrying  throng  bound  for 
the  scene  of  excitement.  Breathless  and  anxious,  they  gave  their  aid  to  stop 
the  progress  of  the  flames.  Every  man  felt  that  a  fire  in  the  town  was  a  matter 
of  direct  concern  to  himself,  and  he  lent  his  best  efforts  to  save  his  fellow-towns- 
man from  loss.  Those  were  primitive  days  and  primitive  ways,  but  the  com- 
munity was  united  by  bonds  of  sympathy  which  proves  the  maxim  that  "A 
fellow  feeling  makes  us  wondrous  kind." 


CHAPTER  II. 

EARLY  FIRE  COMPANIES. 

The  Pioneer  Company — Its  Prominence  in  Local  Affairs — Acquires  the 
First  Engine — Assists  in  Entertaining  George  Washington — "The 
Dutchman" — Burning  of  the  Almshouse,  1776 — Sterrett's  Brewery 
Destroyed,  1783 — Union  Fire  Company  Formed,  1782 — Located  at 
Hanover  Market  Site — Friendship  Company — Deptford  Company, 
First  in  East  Baltimore — Liberty  Fire  Company — Revived  Interest 
IN  Fire  Precautions — Conference  of  Fire  Companies — Recommen- 
dations— Embryonic  Department. 

The  Mechanical  Fire  Company  had  the  proud  distinction  of  being  the  first  of 
many  companies  organized  in  Baltimore  to  systematically  combat  fires.  The  or- 
ganization of  this  company  took  place  in  1763,  shortly  after  the  lottery  scheme  for 
the  purchase  of  fire  engines  was  announced.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  com- 
pany was  formed  in  anticipation  of  engines  being  acquired  for  the  company's 
use  by  means  of  the  lottery.  Moreover,  the  organizers  and  members  of  the 
company,  and  the  managers  of  the  lottery  were  the  leading  citizens  of  the  town, 
so  that  we  are  led  to  believe  that  there  was  a  common  purpose  in  the  two  enter- 
prises. The  failure  of  the  lottery  to  yield  the  requisite  revenue  deferred  the  intro- 
duction of  an  engine  to  aid  the  company.  Although  the  gratification  of  their 
hopes  was  deferred  the  members  maintained  their  organization,  which  for 
nearly  a  score  of  years  was  the  only  company  of  its  kind  in  the  town.  Until 
1769,  its  appliances  were  restricted  to  the  axes,  ladders  and  other  crude  imple- 
ments of  the  bucket  brigade,  and  we  can  readily  believe  that  the  company  was, 
in  fact,  scarcely  an3rthing  more  than  a  bucket  brigade,  which  held  itself  ready 
to  "fall  in"  regularly  in  case  of  fire,  and  maintained  a  more  methodical  way  of 
attacking  a  fire  than  was  customary  with  the  the  unorganized  ''brigade." 

Days,  months,  years,  went  by.  History  notes  the  appearance  of  the  com- 
pany at  several  public  ceremonies  in  the  last  century,  and  the  eclat  accorded  the 
company  on  these  occasions  suggests  that  the  organization  was  highly  esteemed. 

Thus  it  is  recorded  that  when  George  Washington,  accompanied  by  other 
delegates  to  the  Continental  Congress  from  Virginia  and  No*lh  Carolina, 
arrived  in  Baltimore,  May  5,  1775,  on  their  way  to  Philadelphia,  the  Mechani- 
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cal  Fire  Company  and  three  companies  of  militia  escorted  them  to  the  Fountain 
Inn,  which  was  the  historical  antecedent  of  the  CarroUton  Hotel.  The  festivi- 
ties attending  the  reception  and  entertainment  of  the  visitors,  who  subsequently 
became  world-renowned,  included  an  exhibition  by  the  Mechanical  Fire  Com- 
pany. 

As  an  incident  in  the  life  of  Washington,  a  brief  description  of  this  event  is 
worthy  of  being  recited  here.  The  exhibition  took  place  at  the  court  house, 
which  had  been  erected  but  a  few  years  previously  on  the  hill  at  the  head  of 
Calvert  street.  It  was  afternoon  when  the  delegates,  accompanied  by  the  clergy 
and  many  prominent  citizens,  marched  from  the  Fountain  Inn  to  the  court 
house.  The  Independent  Company  (militia),  Captain  Gist,  and  officers  of  the 
other  militia  companies  in  the  town  acted  as  an  escort,  leading  the  way.  After 
the  exhibition  a  banquet  was  served  in  the  court  house.  Toasts  were  drunk 
and  great  festivity  marked  the  day.  The  delegates  who  were  entertained  with 
so  much  enthusiasm  were  George  Washington,  Peyton  Randolph,  Edmond  Pen- 
dleton, Benjamin  Harrison  and  Richard  Henry  Lee,  of  Virginia,  and  Richard 
Caswell  and  Joseph  Hewes,  of  North  Carolina. 

A  brief  sketch  of  the  Mechanical  Fire  Company,  published  in  a  newspaper 
of  Baltimore  in  1864,  contains  a  statement  that  ''The  engine  house  was  located 
in  Fayette  street,  near  Gay,  adjoining  the  old  court  house,  which  occupied 
the  site  of  the  present  Battle  Monument."  While  this  sketch  does  not  fix  the 
period  during  which  the  engine  house  was  located  on  Fayette  street,  it  must  have 
been  during  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth,  or  the  early  part  of  the  present 
century,  because  the  location  of  the  company's  headquarters  in  later  years  is 
known  to  have  been  elsewhere. 

The  fact  that  the  fire  company  gave  an  exhibition  in  1775  implies  that  there 
must  have  been  something  to  exhibit.  The  "something"  was  undoubtedly  the 
engine  of  the  company,  and  the  method  of  using  it.  The  engine  was  acquired 
in  1769,  under  the  following  circumstances:  The  company  was  informed  at  a 
meeting  of  its  members  that  a  fire  engine  was  on  board  a  Dutch  ship  in  port, 
and  the  captain  was  willing  to  sell  it.  The  machine  had  been  brought  from 
Holland.  It  was  decided  to  acquire  it  for  the  use  of  the  company.  Messrs. 
David  Shields,  James  Cox,  Gerard  Hopkins,  George  Lindenberger  and  John 
Deaver,  members  of  the  company,  aided  by  a  general  subscription  from  the 
townspeople,  obtained  the  sum  of  ninety-nine  pounds,  or  two  hundred  and 
sixty-four  dollars,  and  the  engine  was  purchased  for  this  amount.  This  was 
thci  first  machine  used  for  fighting  fires  in  Baltimore.  It  was  nicknamed 
"Dutchman,"  probably  on  account  of  its  having  been  imported  from  Holland. 
The  "Dutchman"  was  mounted  on  small  iron  axles.  The  wheels  were  two  feet  in 
diameter.    This  carriage,  or  truck,  was  drawn  by  ropes  in  the  hands  of  the 
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firemen.  The  mechanism  consisted  of  two  pumps,  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  the 
water  upon  a  fire.  The  pumps  were  made  of  sheet  brass  air  vessels,  with  two 
valves  in  the  bottom  of  each  pump  for  suction  and  forcing,  and  two  valves  for 
air  purposes.  There  was  only  one  discharge  pipe,  enclosed  in  an  apartment, 
the  seat  of  which  was  made  of  wood,  and  the  sides  of  copper.  An  iron  beam, 
or  lever,  was  used  to  work  the  pump,  or  engine. 

The  first  fire  engine  in  America  is  said  to  have  made  its  appearance  at 
New  York  in  1732.  The  earliest  engines  were  imported  from  Europe.  They 
were  originally  ^^fwwked  by  treadles,  and  subsequently  by  hand  levers.  Water 
was  carried  in  buckets  to  11  iank  attached  to  the  machine,  and  then  pumped 
through  a  "goose  neck."  A  "goose  neck"  was  a  crude  contrivance  like  a 
nozzle,  which  enabled  the  stream  of  water  from  the  enf^ine  to  be  thrown  in  any 
direction  desired.  Hose  was  not  in  use  until  the  early  part  of  the  present  cen- 
tury. In  the  days  of  the  "goose  neck"  it  was  customary  for  a  fireman  to  sit 
astride  of  it  and  steer  the  stream. 

The  most  noteworthy  fire  in  Baltimore  in  the  period  during  which  the 
Mechanical  Fire  Company  was  the  sole  organized  protector  of  the  town  from 
fire,  took  place  Wednesday,  September  18,  1776.  While  some  flax  was  being 
handled  that  day  in  the  garret  of  the  almshouse,  it  was  accidentally  ignited. 
The  garret  in  which  this  fire  began  was  in  the  main  building  of  the  almshouse, 
which  was  situated  north-west  of  the  town,  at  the  head  of  North  Howard  street, 
on  the  square  now  formed  by  Eutaw,  Biddle,  Linden  and  Madison  streets.  The 
wind  was  blowing  from  the  westward  at  a  freshening  rate.  The  fire  soon  ex- 
tended to  the  dome  and  east  wing  of  the  structure,  and  these  parts  of  the  build- 
ing were  nearly  burned  to  the  ground  before  the  engine  arrived  from  town. 
Vigorous  efforts  of  the  firemen  and  other  townspeople  resulted  in  saving  part 
of  the  west  wing  and  most  of  the  furniture.  The  main  building  was  rebuilt  imme- 
diately, but  the  erection  of  the  east  wing  was  deferred  for  a  number  of  years. 

The  great  destruction  at  this  fire  should  not  lead  persons  in  our  own  time  to 
criticise  the  Mechanical  Company  too  harshly  for  inefficiency.  When  the 
Assembly  of  Maryland,  in  November,  1773,  passed  an  act  authorizing  the  con- 
struction of  an  almshouse,  it  was  provided  that  the  building  was  not  to  be 
within  a  half  mile  of  the  town,  so  that  the  engine  was  probably  nearly  a  mile 
from  the  almshouse  when  the  fire  began.  No  means  of  communicating  alarms 
except  by  the  cry  of  "Fire!"  was  in  vogue  until  some  years  later,  and  the  fire 
had  doubtless  gained  great  headway  before  the  company  was  notified.  Streets 
were  not  paved  in  those  days,  and  as  the  engines  were  drawn  by  hand,  progress 
was  much  slower  than  with  the  horses  and  steam  engines  of  our  own  time.  The 
simple  engine  of  1776  was  far  from  adequate  to  cope  with  a  fire  of  any  magni- 
tude.   It  is  probable  that  the  almshouse  was  a  wooden  structure,  which  would 
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further  handicap  firemen  in  extinguishing  a  fire.  Moreover,  the  supply  of  water 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  almshouse  was  limited  to  the  quantity  obtained  from  such 
springs  or  wells  as  existed,  and  as  the  almshouse  was  some  distance  from  the 
town,  it  is  probable  that  few  wells  had  been  dug  near  that  institution. 

Fire  entirely  destroyed  a  large  brewery  and  warehouse  at  the  south-west 
comer  of  Frederick  and  Second  streets,  February  4,  1779.  The  fire  was  supposed 
to  have  been  of  incendiary  origin.  The  brewery  was  owned  by  Mr.  James  Ster- 
rett,  and  the  warehouse  adjoining  was  occupied  by  Hugh  Young.  The  buildings 
were  restored  in  a  short  time.  Fire  again  devastated  this  property,  November 
4,  1783.  This  succession  of  calamities  induced  Mr.  Sterrett  to  retire  from  busi- 
ness, and  his  brewery  was  not  rebuilt.  Subsequently,  Mr.  Thomas  Peters,  from 
Philadelphia,  erected  a  brewery  in  the  same  neighborhood,  near  the  Lombard 
street  bridge,  and  it  is  a  coincidence  that  Mr.  Peters'  brewery  in  later  years  was 
also  destroyed  by  fire,  and  rebuilt. 

The  scanty  record  of  notable  fires  in  the  last  century  which  has  come  down 
to  us  is  a  mute  witness  of  the  faithfulness  of  the  first  companies  and  the  towns- 
folks  when  the  fire  fiend  was  abroad.  Fires  were  not  as  frequent  as  in  our 
own  time ;  but  the  fact  that  few  fires  did  sufficient  damage  to  cause  them  to  be 
recorded,  suggests  that  the  primitive  appliances  and  resources  of  that  time  were 
used  as  effectively  as  possible. 

The  service  of  the  Mechanical  Fire  Company  was  voluntary,  and  the  main- 
tenance of  its  organization  from  1763  to  1782  without  a  rival  to  spur  it  on, 
reflects  credit  upon  this  pioneer  company.  In  view  of  the  voltmtary  service  of 
its  members,  without  substantial  recompense,  it  is  scarcely  surprising  to  find 
the  company  adopting  a  resolution  in  1779,  providing  that  "In  case  any  house 
shall  take  fire  near  to  that  of  any  member  of  this  company,  particular  attention 
will  be  paid  to  that  member's  house  before  any  other."  The  population  of  Bal- 
timore by  the  census  of  1790  was  13,503,  so  that  prior  to  1782,  when  its  first 
rival  came  into  the  field,  the  Mechanical  Company  was  the  sole  organized  pro- 
tector of  a  town  of  probably  eight  or  ten  thousand  inhabitants. 

The  Union  Fire  Company,  instituted  in  1782,  was  the  second  company  to 
be  organized.  It  obtained  a  small  suction  engine,  which  was,  like  the  "Dutch- 
man," imported  from  Europe. ,  The  new  machine  was  named  "Tick-Tack,"  and 
it  is  probable  that  in  construction  it  was  similar  to  the  first  engine.  The  almost 
insignificant  proportions  and  power  of  these  early  engines  may  be  surmised  from 
the  statement  that  the  apparatus  of  the  Union  Company  was  so  small  that  it  was 
sometimes  bodily  transported  by  hand.  It  is  recorded  as  one  of  the  proud 
achievements  of  this  company  fifty-three  years  after  its  organization  that  at  the 
burning  of  the  court  house,  in  1835,  the  company  succeeded  in  placing  its  appa- 
ratus in  the  cupola  of  the  building,  which  was  considered  the  post  of  honor, 
and  from  which  vantage  point  the  company  combatted  the  flames. 
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It  is  asserted  in  many  of  the  books  written  about  the  fire  service  in  Balti- 
more that  Mr.  Levi  HoUingsworth  was  directed  to  import  the  first  two  suction 
engines,  which  were  named  "Dutchman''  and  "Tick-Tack/'  and  that  these 
engines  were  placed  in  the  custody  of  the  Mechanical  and  Union  Companies, 
respectively.  It  is  possible  that  Mr.  HoUingsworth  may  have  been  largely  instru- 
mental in  acquiring  one  or  both  of  the  engines,  and  it  is  not  intended  to  rob  him 
here  of  any  laurels  to  which  he  may  be  entitled,  but  the  confusion  in  this  state- 
ment of  dates  and  events,  which  extended  over  a  period  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  should  be  righted. 

The  Union  Company  had  its  engine  house  for  a  number  of  years  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  Hanover  Market,  which  was  erected  under  the  provisions  of 
an  act  of  Assembly  of  1784.  The  same  act  provided  for  the  construction  of 
Center  Market  as  the  successor  of  the  market  at  the  comer  of  Baltimore  and  Gay 
streets,  to  which  we  have  referred.  The  location  at  this  ]>eriod  of  the  market  and 
engine  house  in  the  section  west  of  the  basin  is  indicative  of  the  growth  of  that 
part  of  the  town. 

"In  union  there  is  strength"  was  the  adopted  motto  of  the  new  fire  company. 
Although  the  town  was  large  enough  in  1782  to  warrant  the  organization  of 
a  second  company,  it  is  an  anomalous  condition  of  affairs  which  makes  the  com- 
pany with  such  a  motto  the  first  company  to  create  a  separate  organization  of 
fire-fighters  from  the  Mechanical,  which  for  nineteen  years  had  been  a  pioneer 
in  the  work  without  a  rival.  The  organizing  of  this  second  company  was  the 
beginning  of  the  multiplication  of  fire  companies,  and  in  the  years  ensuing  after 
the  Union  Company  went  into  service  many  companies  were  formed  to  compete 
for  honors  in  the  hazardous  work.  In  after  years,  the  spirit  of  rivalry  was  so 
developed  among  this  increased  number  of  companies  that  riots  and  street  fights 
between  members  of  the  several  companies  and  their  friends  became  common. 
The  companies  were  not  always  responsible  for  these  disgraceful  scenes,  and  in 
many  instances  the  disturbances  were  undoubtedly  begun  by  irresponsible  per- 
sons who  claimed  a  sort  of  clannish  adherence  to  the  companies  of  their  choice. 
A  survival  of  this  semi-barbarous  custom  may  be  seen  frequently  in  Baltimore 
at  the  date  of  this  writing.  After  a  fire  alarm  has  been  sounded,  the  flames  extin- 
guished, and  the  engines  and  ladder  trucks  are  being  returned  to  their  several 
quarters,  crowds  of  urchins  moving  along  the  streets  in  the  wake  of  the  apparatus 
to  which  they  have  voluntarily  attached  themselves,  begin  to  call  the  names  of 
the  companies  like  a  war-cry,  and  soon  sturdy  little  adherents  of  different  com- 
panies are  pl3ring  their  fists  vigorously,  while  sticks,  stones  and  any  other  missiles 
that  may  come  to  hand  are  hurled  through  the  air  until  one  side  is  vanquished 
or  a  policeman  appears  on  the  scene  and  puts  an  end  to  the  game.  Sometimes 
blood  flows  in  these  battles. 
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Three  years  after  the  Union  organization,  the  Friendship  Fire  Company  was 
formed,  in  1785.  The  engine  house  of  the  Friendship  Company  was  on  the  east 
side  of  Frederick  street,  the  third  house  south  of  Fayette  street.  The  section  in 
which  this  company  was  located  was  known  as  Harrison's  Marsh  in  earlier 
days.  An  act  of  the  Assembly  was  passed  in  1776,  directing  Thomas  Harrison, 
Alexander  Lawson  and  Brian  Philpot,  owners  of  the  marsh,  to  "remove  the  said 
nuisance  at  their  own  proper  expense  by  wharfing  in  all  such  marshy  ground  near 
the  water  with  a  good  and  sufficient  stone  wall,  and  by  covering  the  marsh  with 
stone,  gravel  and  dirt."  After  these  improvements  were  completed,  the  tract 
was  to  be  laid  off  in  lots  and  added  to  the  town,  which  extended  from  the 
western  edge  of  the  swamp.  Thus  it  appears  that  the  Friendship  Company  was 
established  in  this  new  section  about  the  time  the  swamp  was  removed  and  houses 
erected,  creating  a  demand  for  protection  from  fire  in  that  vicinity.  As  another 
evidence  of  the  growing  importance  of  the  improved  marsh,  we  may  consider 
the  act  of  Assembly  of  1784,  to  which  reference  was  previously  made,  providing 
for  the  establishing  of  Center  Market. 

The  assertion  has  come  down  to  us  from  earlier  days  that  the  Friendship 
Fire  Company  was  organized  by  dissatisfied  persons,  who  withdrew  from  the 
Mechanical  and  Union  Companies,  and  this  harmonious  action  probably  sug- 
gested the  name  adopted. 

A  similar  sequence  of  events  took  place  at  Fell's  Point,  namely,  the  erection 
of  buildings,  increasing  population,  market,  fire  company.  Fell's  Point  addition 
to  the  town  was  made  by  act  of  Assembly  in  1773.  In  an  act  passed  March 
6,  1768,  for  the  regulation  of  the  markets  in  Baltimore  Town,  the  statement  ap- 
pears that  "the  inhabitants  of  that  part  of  Baltimore  Town  called  Fell's  Point 
have  built  a  market  house  on  a  piece  of  ground  given  them  by  Edward  Fell,  de- 
ceased." 

In  1792  the  Deptford  Fire  Company  was  instituted.     Its  engine  house  was 

situated  at  the  north-east  comer  of  Market  (now  Broadway)  and  Fleet  streets, 

Fell's  Point,  where  the  company  maintained  its  headquarters  for  more  than  fifty 

years. 

As  the  town  expanded,  the  several  sections  in  turn  became  the  headquarters 

of  a  fire  company.    The  Liberty  Fire  Company,  organized  in  1794,  was  the 

only  additional  company  instituted  before  the  incorporation  of  the  city,  in  1797, 

which  long  survived.     Prior  to  1787,  a  company  known  as  the  Mercantile  was 

organized.    We  have  very  meagre  information  concerning  this  company.     It 

is  known  to  have  maintained  its  organization  until  1805,  when  the  Mechanical 

Company  purchased  for  twenty  dollars  the  small  suction  engine  used  by  the 

Mercantile  Company,  which  is  said  to  have  then  disbanded.    Captain  J.  Albert 

Cassedy,  of  the  Fire  Department,  in  his  book,  "The  Firemen's  Record,"    men- 
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tions  the  Mercantile,  but,  with  one  exception,  gives  no  data  about  the  company. 
He  also  states  that  a  fire  company  named  '*The  Commercial"  was  organized  in 
1792,  but  its  location  was  unknown,  and,  as  it  made  no  history  that  has  come 
to  us,  the  company  probably  had  a  brief  existence.  The  words  Mercantile  and 
Commercial  are  so  closely  allied  in  meaning  that  they  probably  refer  to  the 
same  company. 

Shortly  after  the  formation  of  the  Friendship  Company,  in  1785,  by  the 
dissatisfied  members  of  the  Mechanical  and  Union  Companies,  the  community 
became  aroused  upon  the  subject  of  protection  from  fire.  This  quickening  of 
public  interest  was  probably  the  result  of  an  increased  number  of  companies. 
Greater  precautions  and  thorough  organization  was  the  demand  of  the  times. 

The  fire  companies  took  up  this  work  of  improvement.  A  meeting  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Mechanical,  Union,  Friendship,  and  Mercantile  Companies  was  held 
Saturday  night,  March  17,  1787,  at  the  residence  of  Mr.  Daniel  Grant.  These 
were  the  only  companies  known  to  have  existence  at  that  time.  Mr.  William 
Smith  presided,  and  the  following  resolutions  were  adopted : 

"That  this  committee  recommend  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  town  that  they 
put  lights  in  their  windows  in  times  of  fire  in  the  night,  not  only  near  where  the  fire 
is,  but  generally  throughout  the  town,  for  the  convenience  of  those  who  are 
repairing  to  the  fire. 

"That  it  be  recommended  to  every  housekeeper,  where  one  of  the  famil]^ 
is  not  enrolled  in  some  fire  company,  to  provide,  as  soon  as  possible,  two  good 
leather  buckets,  marked  with  the  owner's  name,  and  that  they  send  them  to  the 
place  of  fire  immediately  upon  the  alarm  being  given. 

"That  each  fire  company  appoint  any  number  of  men  of  their  own  company 
for  lanemen,  who  shall  each  be  distinguished  by  a  white  staff,  eight  feet  long, 
whose  business  it  shall  be  to  form  lanes  for  the  purpose  of  handing  the  water.. 

"That  each  fire  company  appoint  any  number  of  men  of  their  own  company 
for  lane  men,  who  shall  each  be  distinguished  by  a  white  staff,  eight  feet  long, 
hat  painted  white,  and  whose  business  it  shall  be  to  take  charge  of  property  to 
be  removed  in  time  of  fire." 

The  absence  of  street  lamps  was  the  cause  of  the  recommendation  that  lamps 
be  placed  in  the  windows. 

As  a  result  of  this  agitation,  the  Assembly  of  Maryland  passed  an  act.  May 
15,  1787,  "for  the  more  effectual  remedy  to  extinguish  fire  in  Baltimore."  This 
act  provided  that  every  householder  was  to  keep  two  leather  buckets  hung  up 
near  the  door  of  his  house.  The  commissioners  of  the  town  were  authorized  to 
dig  wells  and  erect  pumps  on  the  sides  of  the  streets.  Apparently,  the  recommen- 
dations and  suggestions  of  the  conference  of  firemen,  made  in  1787,  were  not 
generally  complied  with,  for  the  companies  reiterated  their  resolutions,  Novem- 
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ber  24,  1789,  and  also  called  the  attention  of  the  people  especially  to  the  "great 
inconvenience  arising  for  want  of  water  in  the  distressing  time  of  fire." 

A  most  significant  recommendation,  however,  made  at  that  time,  was  a  reso- 
lution to  the  effect  that  "it  be  recommended  to  the  different  fire  companies  to 
meet  all  together,  with  their  engines,  buckets,  etc.,  on  the  first  Monday  in 
December  next,  at  three  o'clock  p.  m.,  at  the  court  house,  and  at  such  other 
places  and  times  as  may  hereatfer  be  agreed  to,  in  order  to  try  their  engines 
and  exercise  themselves,  that  they  may  be  better  enabled  to  act  more  in  conjunc- 
tion than  they  have  hitherto  done."  In  this  resolution  is  embodied  the  first  sug- 
gestion of  a  united  fire  department.  An  attempt  was  made  in  the  same  year  to 
form  a  company  to  promote  the  introduction  of  a  copious  supply  of  pure  water 
into  the  town  by  means  of  pipes.  The  object  of  this  movement,  however,  was 
not  accomplished  until  a  few  years  later. 

The  operations  of  the  embryonic  fire  department  were  greatly  facilitated  in 
1790  by  an  invention  of  David  Evans.  This  invention  was  an  alarm  erected  at 
the  court  house.  Before  this  invention,  the  cry  of  "Fire!"  was  the  only  means 
of  sounding  an  alarm.  The  invention  of  Mr.  Evans  was  approved  by  a  com- 
mittee of  clock-makers,  consisting  of  George  Lovely,  Elijah  Evans,  Gilbert 
Biggar,  Joseph  Rice,  and  Standish  Barry.  The  method  and  mechanism  of  this 
alarm  is  not  set  forth  in  the  old  records. 

With  such  appliances  and  environments  the  fire  service  continued  tmtil 
1796,  the  last  year  of  Baltimore  as  a  town  and  the  period  at  which  it  was  incorpo- 
rated as  a  municipality. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE  READY,  MOST  OFTEN  THE  RESCUED. 

Conditions  under  which  the  Firsmbn  Worked— <}reat  Fire  of  1796 — 
Revival  of  Interest  in  Fire  Matters — First  General  Organiza- 
tion OF  Firemen — Precautions  Taken — ^The  Watch  System — Powers 
OF  THE  Maryland  Insurance  Company — Powder  Magazines — Restric- 
tions IN  Handling  Gunpowder — Sweeping  of  Chimneys — Prohibiting 
Wooden  Buildings. 

The  "Mayor  and  City  Council  of  Baltimore"  was  created  a  municipal  cor- 
poration by  act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Maryland,  December  31,  1796.  The 
vesting  of  many  functions  of  government  in  a  local  municipal  corporation  was 
intended  to  supplant  the  practice  of  applying  to  the  General  Assembly  for  the 
enactment  of  local  regulations  upon  a  multitude  of  matters  pertaining  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  thriving  town.  The  preamble  to  the  act  of  incorporation  shows 
that  the  promoters  of  the  incorporation  project  apprehended  the  benefits  of  the 
proposed  form  of  local  government.  The  following  "whereas"  appears  in  the 
preamble :  "It  is  found  by  experience  that  the  good  order,  health  and  safety  of 
large  towns  and  cities  cannot  be  preserved,  nor  the  evils  and  accidents  to  which 
they  are  subject  avoided  or  remedied,  without  an  internal  power  competent  to 
establish  a  police  and  regulations  fitted  to  their  particular  circumstances,  wants 
and  exigencies." 

However,  fearing  that  the  establishment  of  a  municipal  government  would 
bring  increased  taxation,  many  inhabitants  were  strongly  opposed  to  the  act  of 
incorporation.  The  opposition  was  especially  pronounced  on  the  part  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Fell's  Point,  or  Deptford  Hundred,  as  the  section  at  the  foot  of 
Broadway  was  called.  The  people  of  the  "Point"  were  conciliated  by  giving 
them  exemption  from  taxation  for  the  purpose  of  deepening  the  upper  harbor. 

This  opposition  of  the  "Point"  was  natural  from  its  antecedent  history.  The 
"Point"  had  been  added  to  Baltimore  Town  only  a  few  years  previously,  and  for 
years  before  its  annexation  the  "Point"  had  been  the  great  shipping  locality, 
with  deeper  water  at  its  wharves  than  its  rival,  Baltimore  Town.  In  the  preced- 
ing chapter  was  recorded  the  fact  that  an  engine  company  was  formed  on  the 
"Point"  four  years  before  the  act  incorporating  the  "Mayor  and  City  Council 
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of  Baltimore,"  and  it  will  be  remembered  that  the  company  adopted  the  name  of 
"Deptford,"  after  the  Hundred,  or  section,  in  which  it  was  located.  Hence, 
Fell's  Point  had  a  sense  of  autonomy,  on  account  of  its  advantages.  This  is  one 
of  the  earliest  examples  of  that  strong  local  attachment  to  the  several  sections  of 
the  city  which  has  become  a  marked  characteristic  of  many  Baltimoreans. 

The  act  of  incorporation  was  an  experiment  which  was  to  continue  one  year. 
It  was  made  perpetual  after  the  experiment  was  tried. 

Coincident  with  the  incorporation  occurred  the  greatest  revival  of  interest 
in  the  fire  service  that  the  town  had  ever  witnessed.  This  activity  was  not 
attributable  to  the  incorporation,  but  to  the  occurrence  of  a  great  fire,  December 
4>  1796,  twenty-seven  days  before  the  incorporation  act  was  passed.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  existence  of  the  municipal  form  of  government  in  subsequent  years 
promoted  the  success  of  the  movement  which  was  inaugurated  because  of  the  fire 
of  1796. 

Picture  a  low  frame  building  on  the  west  side  of  Light  street,  a  short  dis- 
tance south  of  Baltimore  street.  On  its  front  appears  the  name  of  "Dr.  Good- 
win," who  dealt  out  medicines  within  over  one  hundred  years  ago.  South  of  Dr. 
Goodwin's  stood  the  frame  buildings  of  Messrs.  Wilkinson  &  Smith's  cabinet 
manufactory,  and  two  three-story  brick  houses,  owned  by  a  resident  named 
Hawkins.  Northward,  toward  Baltimore  street,  stood  a  house  occupied  by 
John  Parks,  hatter,  Cokesbury  College,  named  after  Bishops  Coke  and  Asbury 
who  had  aided  in  establishing  it;  the  Baltimore  Academy,  Methodist  meeting 
house,  and  the  parsonage  of  Rev.  Mr.  Reid.  Bryden's  Fountain  Inn  stood  oppo- 
site, on  the  east  side  of  Light  street,  which  was,  and  still  is,  quite  narrow.  About 
four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  December  4,  1796,  the  funeral  of  Mr.  Patrick 
Colvin  was  in  progress  at  the  Methodist  meeting  house,  Rev.  Henry  Willis  ofii- 
dating.  Several  children  were  playing  among  some  shavings  in  the  back  part 
of  Dr.  Goodwin's  premises.  When  matches,  shavings  and  small  boys  come  to- 
gether, a  fire  is  the  usual  consequence,  and  this  occasion  did  not  form  an  excep- 
tion. The  flames  spread  rapidly.  The  Wilkinson  &  Smith  cabinet  manufac- 
tory, Mr.  Hawkins'  houses,  the  Baltimore  Academy,  Cokesbury  College,  and 
the  Methodist  meeting  house  were  soon  ignited.  The  funeral  of  Mr.  Colvin 
was  brought  to  a  sudden  conclusion.  An  alarm  was  sounded.  The  fire  com- 
panies and  populace  rushed  pell-mell  to  the  scene.  The  roaring  flames  swept 
from  house  to  hous*;  and  struck  terror  to  the  hearts  of  the  people.  Undaunted, 
the  firemen,  aided  by  other  citizens,  fought  on  with  grim  determination  to  do  their 
utmost  to  save  the  town  from  destruction.  This  threatened  calamity  seemed  im- 
minent. Never  had  the  half-dozen  fire  companies  then  in  service  had  such  a 
severe  test  of  their  efiiciency  and  endurance.  Time  after  time  a  shed  adjoining 
the  Fountain  Inn  was  ignited,  and  the  flames  extinguished,  until  it  was  finally 
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saved  by  wetting  the  roof  and  spreading  wet  blankets  over  it,  at  the  suggestion 
of  Mr.  Francis  Charlton,  of  Yorktown,  Va.  Seeing  that  the  first  half-dozen 
buildings  ignited  were  beyond  saving,  the  firemen  turned  their  attention  to  pre- 
venting further  spreading  of  the  fire.  For  this  purpose,  the  parsonage  was  par- 
tially demolished,  and  several  small  frame  back  buildings  in  the  neighborhood 
were  torn  down. 

Baltimore  Town  had  received  a  lesson  from  that  hard  master — Experience. 
It  was  a  severe  lesson,  and  the  pupil  was  moved  to  action  by  its  moral — ^precau- 
tions, precautions,  and  still  more  precautions. 

A  meeting  of  citizens  was  held  without  delay.  A  committee  was  appointed 
to  consider  and  report  "  such  measures  as  may  appear  the  best  calculated  at  this 
juncture  for  the  preservation  of  the  town  from  fire  and  other  calamities."  The 
committee  reported  three  days  before  Christmas,  and  submitted  the  following 
resolutions  for  consideration  of  the  citizens  of  the  town : 

"  That  there  be  a  voluntary  patrol  of  the  citizens  as  long  as  the  same  may 
appear  necessary,  and  that  the  town  be  divided  into  eight  districts;  that  the 
citizens  patrol  in  their  respective  districts ;  that  there  be  three  superintendents 
in  each  district,  with  authority  to  organize  and  regulate  the  patrol  thereof ;  that 
the  following  be  the  superintendents :  For  the  first  district,  John  P.  Pleasants, 
William  Jessop,  John  Stump ;  for  the  second,  John  Strieker,  David  Poe,  Joseph 
Thomburg;  for  the  third,  Peter  Hoffman,  Robert  Smith,  James  McCannon;  for 
the  fourth,  Alexander  McKim,  Solomon  Etting,  Samuel  Hollingsworth ;  for  the 
fifth,  Thomas  Dixon,  Thomas  Hollingsworth,  Paul  Bentalou ;  for  the  sixth,  John 
Hollins,  Peter  Frick,  Englehard  Yeiser;  for  the  seventh,  Richard  Lawson, 
Thomas  McElderry,  John  Mackenheimer ;  for  the  eighth,  Joseph  Brays,  Heze- 
kiah  Waters  and  John  Steel. 

"  That  in  consideration  of  the  present  alarming  circumstances  of  the  town, 
extraordinary  vigilance  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby  recommended  to  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Baltimore  County  Court  and  his  associates,  in  order  to  carry  into 
complete  effect  the  provisions  of  the  law  respecting  vagrants,  vagabonds  and 
disorderly  persons. 

"That  it  be  and  it  is  hereby  recommended  to  the  said  Chief  Justice  and  his 
associates  to  give  without  delay  the  most  pointed  instructions  to  the  watchmen 
to  be  particularly  vigilant  at  this  time  in  the  observance  of  their  duty. 

"  That  the  several  fire  companies  are  requested  to  appoint  a  committee  of 
three  from  each  company  to  assemble  at  James  Bryden's  tavern,  on  Monday 
evening  next,  at  five  o'clock,  to  digest  some  system  that  may  tend  to  insure  a 
regular  uniform  government  of  the  companies  in  time  of  fire;  and  that  it  be 
recommended  to  the  several  fire  companies  to  assemble  on  Saturday  evening 
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next,  at  such  places  as  they  may  respectively  appoint,  for  the  purpose  of  appoint- 
ing the  said  committees. 

"That  it  is  hereby  recommended  to  the  citizens  to  have  their  chimnejfs 
swept  every  thirty  days,  as  by  law  directed. 

"  That  Jesse  Hollingsworth,  Robert  Smith  and  Alexander  McKim  be,  and 
they  are  hereby  appointed  to  request  the  Maryland  Fire  Insurance  Company  to 
issue  a  license  or  licenses  for  the  sweeping  of  chimneys  to  any  person  or  persons 
of  good  character  that  may  apply  for  the  same,  upon  giving  the  security  pre- 
scribed by  law. 

"  That  it  is  hereby  recommended  to  the  Special  Commissioners  to  put  the 
law  in  force  against  all  citizens  who  do  not  provide  themselves  with  the  number 
of  buckets  required  by  law,  and  it  is  further  recommended  that  every  house- 
holder furnish  himself  with  four  good  buckets,  or  a  less  number  in  proportion  to 
his  abilities. 

"  That  it  be  recommended  to  the  Special  Commissioners  to  cause  to  be 
established  immediately  a  competent  number  of  large,  good  pumps  in  each 
street,  the  wells  thereof  to  be  deep  and  spacious ;  and  it  is  earnestly  recommended 
to  the  citizens  to  concur  in  the  same  by  the  requisite  application  therefor,  and  it 
is  further  recommended  to  the  Special  Commissioners  to  make  the  necessary 
repairs  to  the  public  pumps. 

''  That  it  is  recommended  to  the  citizens  of  Baltimore  to  give  information  to 
some  magistrate  of  any  vagrant,  vagabond  or  disorderly  person  that  they  may 
know  to  be  within  the  limits  of  the  town  or  the  precincts. 

"  That  the  practice  of  firing  guns  within  the  limits  of  the  town  is  highly 
improper  and  dangerous,  and  it  is  recommended  that  magistrates  take  all  neces- 
sary steps  to  prevent  the  same. 

"  That  it  be  recommended  to  all  masters  and  mistresses  of  slaves,  servants 
and  apprentices  not  to  suffer  them  to  be  from  home  after  nine  o'clock  without 
leave  in  writing. 

"  That  it  be  recommended  that  upon  the  alarm  of  fire  all  citizens  ought,  in 
going  to  the  {dace  of  fire,  to  fill  their  buckets  with  water,  and  that  all  house- 
keepers put  a  sufficient  number  of  candles  in  their  windows  to  afford  light  to  the 
citizens." 

The  text  of  these  resolutions  indicates  that  the  town  was  thoroughly  aroused. 
The  resolutions  suggested  the  adoption  of  precautionary  measures  against  fire 
by  a  more  efficient  watch  system,  by  a  close  surveillance  over  persons  who  might 
prove  to  be  incendiaries,  by  the  cleaning  of  chimneys,  by  enforcing  the  require- 
ment that  citizens  provide  themselves  with  fire  buckets,  by  favoring  the  digging 
of  more  wells,  and  locating  pumps  in  every  street.  We  shall  see  that  this  agita- 
tion was  not  fruitless. 
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The  first  result  was  an  assembling,  December  28,  1796,  of  committees  repre- 
senting the  fire  companies  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  uniform  system  at 
times  of  fire.  The  subject  was  thoroughly  discussed,  and  the  following  resolu- 
tions were  adopted: 

"That  a  superintending  directory  be  appointed  to  regulate  and  direct  in 
time  of  fire  the  axe  men,  the  hook  men,  and  the  ladder  men. 

"  That  the  axe  men,  hook  men  and  ladder  men  of  each  fire  company  unite 
and  elect  their  officers,  who  shall  in  time  of  fire  command  them,  under  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  superintending  directory;  and  that  no  person  shall  be  suffered  to  inter- 
fere with  the  axe,  hook,  or  ladder  men  but  their  officers,  under  the  control  afore- 
said, who  will  distinguish  themselves  by  a  badge. 

'*  That  the  directors  shall  consist  of  one  member  from  each  fire  company,  to 
be  chosen  by  their  several  and  respective  companies,  who  will  also  distinguish 
themselves  by  a  badge. 

"  That  the  property  men  of  each  fire  company  unite  and  elect  their  officers 
and  make  regulations  to  govern  themselves  in  time  of  fire. 

"  That  each  fire  company  appoint  lane  men,  who  shall  be  distinguished  by 
a  staff,  and  whose  duty  it  shall  be  in  time  of  fire  to  form  and  regulate  the  lanes. 

"  That  the  following  persons  be,  and  are  hereby  appointed  a  committee  to 
call  on  the  owners  of  property  in  their  different  districts  for  approbation  to  the 
Special  Commissioners  to  dig  wells  and  erect  pumps  in  the  public  streets,  etc., 
agreeably  to  act  of  Assembly  in  such  case  made  and  provided,  viz. : 

"  First,  John  Pleasants,  Henry  Stouffer,  Ephraim  Robinson,  Henry  Willis ; 
second,  John  Strieker,  David  Poe,  John  Mickle ;  third,  Robert  Smith,  Peter  Hoff- 
man, Jesse  Hollingsworth ;  fourth,  Solomon  Etting,  Samuel  HolHngsworth, 
William  McCreery;  fifth,  Thomas  Hollingsworth,  Archibald  Campbell,  P.  Benta- 
lou ;  sixth,  Engelhard  Yeiser,  James  Stirling,  Peter  Frick ;  seventh,  John  Mack- 
enheimer,  Richard  Lawson,  Charles  Jessop,  James  Edwards ;  eighth,  John  Steele, 
Dixon  Brown,  Job  Smith,  Patrick  Bennett. 

"  That  each  fire  company  is  requested  to  assemble  on  or  before  the  first 
Tuesday  in  January  next,  at  the  place  they  may  appoint,  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing the  foregoing  into  effect,  and  this  committee  meet  the  day  following,  to 
receive  their  report." 

The  resolution  concerning  the  organization  of  the  property  men,  who  pro- 
tected the  personal  property  saved  at  fires,  was  executed  January  16,  1797,  at  a 
meeting  of  the  property  men  held  at  Bryden's  inn.  The  plan  of  the  property  men 
is  set  forth  in  the  following  resolutions,  which  were  adopted : 

"  That  a  captain  and  six  assistants  be  appointed  to  command  the  whole  of 
the  property  men  at  fires;  and  that  James  Calhoun  be  captain,  and  Hercules 
Courtnay,  John  Merryman,  James  Somerville,  Henry  Schroeder,  Ebenezer  Fin- 
ley,  and  Cyprian  Wells,  the  assistants. 
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"  That  each  member  wear  at  fires  a  hat  with  the  crown  painted  white,  and 
on  the  front  thereof  the  following  device : 


No.— 
Property. 


except  the  captain  and  assistants,  who,  in  place  of  the  number,  the  former  shall 
have  the  word  'Captain,'  and  the  latter  'Assistant,'  to  distinguish  them  from 
others;  and  that  the  secretary  of  each  company  be  requested  to  furnish  Mr. 
James  Calhoun  with  an  accurate  list  of  the  names  of  each  property  man  in  their 
respective  companies  as  soon  as  possible,  to  enable  him  to  inform  each  member 
of  his  number. 

"  That  each  member  shall  immediately  furnish  himself  with  a  bag,  to  con- 
tain not  less  than  three  bushels,  with  a  running  string  at  the  mouth,  and  marked 
with  the  owner's  name  and  number,  which  bag  he  shall  take  with  him  to  all  fires, 
and  which  at  other  times  shall  be  placed  near  his  buckets  and  make  no  other 
use  of." 

With  all  these  resolutions,  the  spirit  of  organization  was  not  quelled.  A 
week  later,  on  January  23,  1797,  the  superintending  directory,  suggested  by  the 
joint  committee  of  the  fire  companies  in  December,  1796,  met.  The  directors 
adopted  a  system  of  regulations  to  govern  the  fire  companies.  Here  are  the  pro- 
visions : 

"  That  there  shall  be  appointed  a  president,  who  shall  preside  at  all  meetings 
and  at  all  fires. 

"  That  Jesse  Hollingsworth  be,  and  is  hereby  appointed  the  president. 

"  Upon  every  alarm  of  fire  the  directors  instantly  repair  to  the  place  of  fire ; 
and,  in  order  that  they  may  without  difficulty  distinguish  one  another,  each 
director  shall  bear  a  staff  with  a  small  white  flag. 

"  That  in  times  of  fire  the  directors  continually  remain  together,  unless  one 
or  more  of  them  be  sent  by  the  president  to  some  other  place  for  the  purpose  of 
making  observations  or  for  some  other  useful  purpose. 

"  That  upon  all  questions  at  the  time  of  fire  the  sense  of  the  majority  of  the 
directors  present  shall  prevail. 

"  That  if  at  the  time  of  a  fire  it  shall  appear  to  the  directors  expedient  to 
remove  a  house,  or  the  roof  of  a  house,  or  to  do  any  other  such  act,  the  directors 
therefor  shall  without  delay  be  communicated  by  the  president,  in  the  presence 
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of  the  directors,  to  the  commanding  officers  of  the  axe  men,  hook  men  and 
ladder  men. 

"  That  it  be  recommended  to  the  axe  men,  hook  men  and  ladder  men  to  take 
their  stations  at  the  time  of  fires  as  near  to  the  director  as  the  nature  of  the 
ground  will  permit,  and  the  same  retain,  in  order  that  the  direction  of  the  direc- 
tors may  from  time  to  time  without  difficulty  be  communicated  to  the  command- 
ing officers  of  said  company. 

"  That  it  be  recommended  to  the  axe  men,  hook  men  and  ladder  men  to 
furnish  themselves  immediately  with  axes,  hooks,  and  ladders,  and  all  other  imple- 
ments necessary  to  effecting  the  important  objects  of  their  respective  appoint- 
ments." 

The  several  series  of  resolutions  just  recited,  which  sprung  from  the  aroused 
community  in  consequence  of  the  great  fire  of  1796,  are  worthy  of  all  the  atten- 
tion that  may  be  bestowed  upon  them  by  the  student  of  local  history.  In  them 
we  see  the  creation  of  Baltimore's  first  organized  fire  department.  From  the 
minute  details  of  these  resolutions,  the  fireman  of  one  hundred  years  ago  may  be 
pictured ;  his  insignia  of  official  rank  and  position  determined.  The  resolutions 
also  establish  the  fact  that  the  foremost  citizens  of  Baltimore  were  among  the 
most  active  in  the  promotion  of  the  movement  for  better  protection  from  fires. 
The  names  of  the  men  who  served  as  superintendents  of  the  watch  and  on  the 
several  committees  provided  by  the  various  resolutions,  have  endured  through 
successive  generations,  and  appear  in  the  names  of  various  streets  and  localities 
of  Baltimore.  On  the  same  day  that  James  Calhoun  was  selected  as  captain  of 
the  property  men,  the  first  election  was  held  in  the  City  of  Baltimore,  and  eight 
electors  were  chosen,  who  on  February  21  elected  Mr.  Calhoun  as  the  first  Mayor 
of  Baltimore. 

Various  measures  looking  toward  the  protection  of  the  new  city  from  fire 
were  soon  adopted.  An  ordinance  of  April  3,  1797,  provided  that  "  three  persons 
of  respectable  character  be  nominated  and  appointed  commissioners  of  the  watch, 
and  for  lighting  the  city  of  Baltimore,  who  shall  be  authorized  and  empowered 
to  employ  for  one  year,  commencing  from  the  first  day  of  April  inst.,  as  many 
captains  and  watchmen  as  have  been  employed  in  the  night  watch  the  year  past, 
at  such  hire  as  may  be  reasonable,  not  exceeding  the  salary  and  wages  given  the 
preceding  year,  taking  such  securities  for  their  good  behavior,  and  prescribing 
such  regulations  and  tours  of  duty  from  time  to  time  as  may  appear  to  them,  or 
any  two  of  them,  best  calculated  to  insure  the  safety  of  the  city."  It  was  further 
provided  that  the  assistant  justices  of  the  Baltimore  County  Court  were  to  receive 
the  reports  and  superintend  the  conduct  of  the  watch  "  agreeably  to  the  act  of 
the  General  Assembly  of  Maryland,  November  session,  1795."  This  ordinance 
also  recites  that  the  justices  had  contracted  with  a  certain  Jacob  Lewis  Ballenger 
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for  erecting  305  lamps  and  for  the  suppMng  the  same  with  oil,  and  lighting  them, 
until  the  first  of  June  next.  It  was  provided  that  the  commissioners  of  the  watch 
"  take  measures  to  cause  the  said  contract  to  be  complied  with/'  and  authorizing 
seven  additional  lamps;  three  for  Centre,  ti^'O  for  Hanover,  and  two  for  Fell's 
Point  Market.  Ballenger  received  £  1597.10  for  erecting  and  lighting  the  lamps. 
The  inhabitants  were  to  be  relieved  from  the  placing  of  lamps  in  their  windows, 
to  light  the  companies  on  the  way  to  fires.    The  town  was  to  have  a  better  watch. 

From  the  time  Baltimore  Town  was  laid  out,  in  1729,  police  control  was 
exercised  by  the  Town  Commissioners,  but  no  special  force  was  employed  to 
execute  this  power  until  1775.  In  that  year  a  night  watch  was  established.  A 
town  meeting  was  held ;  a  supervisory  committee  consisting  of  Robert  Buchanan, 
Robert  Alexander  and  David  McMechen  was  appointed ;  and  every  male  inhab- 
itant capable  of  duty  signed  an  agreement  to  conform  to  the  police  regulations 
adopted  at  the  meeting,  and  approved  by  the  Town  Commissioners.  The  citizens 
further  agreed  to  serve  as  watchmen  or  to  furnish  substitutes  when  required  by 
the  committee.  Scharf  states  that  "  The  town  was  divided  into  districts,  with  a 
company  organized  on  a  military  basis  in  each  district,  each  with  a  captain  of  the 
watch.  The  following  were  the  officers :  Captains,  first  district,  James  Calhoun ; 
second,  George  Woolsey ;  third,  Benjamin  Griffith ;  fourth,  Bamet  Eichelberger ; 
fifth,  George  Lindenberger ;  sixth,  William  Goodwin,  for  Baltimore  Town ;  Isaac 
Vanbibber,  with  two  assistants,  or  lieutenants,  for  Fell's  Point.  Each  captain 
had  under  his  command  a  squad  of  sixteen  men,  each  inhabitant  being  enrolled 
in  a  squad,  and  taking  his  turn  in  allotted  order.  The  streets  were  patrolled  by 
this  watch  from  10  p.  m.  until  daybreak,  the  watchman  calling  aloud  the  time  of 
night  each  quarter  of  an  hour."  The  custom  of  calling  the  time  of  night  was 
continued  until  the  middle  of  the  present  century. 

The  date  of  this  voluntary  organization — 1775 — suggests  that  it  was  the 
result  of  a  desire  to  protect  the  town  from  the  impending  dangers  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. Without  a  systematic  watch,  it  would  have  been  comparatively  easy  for 
foreign  spies  to  have*bumed  the  town.  The  watch  of  1775  is  said  to  have  become 
inefficient,  and  remiss  in  the  discharge  of  its  duty,  which  was  natural  with  a 
voluntary  organization ;  and  in  1784,  after  the  war  was  ended,  the  General  Assem- 
bly passed  an  act  vesting  power  in  the  Town  Commissioners  to  organize  a  regular 
night-watch.  The  Commissioners  were  authorized  to  employ  as  many  watchmen 
and  constables  as  they  deemed  necessary,  and  to  levy  taxes  to  pay  the  persons 
employed.  Three  constables  were  employed  during  hours  of  business,  and  four- 
teen watchmen  were  retained  for  night  duty.  The  records  of  the  Town  Com- 
missioners recite  that  April  11,  1785,  the  Commissioners  met  at  De  Witt's  coffee 
house  "to  contract  with  proper  persons  as  constables  and  watchmen."  It  was 
resolved  to  divide  the  town  into  six  wards :  First,  south  of  Pratt  street ;  second. 
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north  of  Pratt  street  and  west  of  Charles  street ;  third,  east  of  Charles  street  and 
west  of  South  street ;  fourth,  east  of  South  street  and  west  of  Jones'  Falls ;  fifth, 
east  of  Jones'  Falls  and  west  of  Harford  street ;  sixth,  east  of  Harford  street. 

The  constables  were  Captain  Daniel  Dennis,  Samuel  Chester,  and  Henry 
Robinson.  They  were  to  receive  £5  each  per  month.  The  watchmen  were  paid 
£5  each  per  month.  It  appears  that  only  twelve  of  the  watchmen  were  selected 
at  the  meeting  of  April  11,  1785.  They  were  Jacob  Killer,  John  Silvester,  Hugh 
Neall,  Richard  Bear,  Henry  Kain,  James  Dugan,  John  German,  Dennis  Sheake- 
ley,  Lewis  Stout,  John  Bready,  Nathaniel  Aldridge,  and  Hugh  Seward.  The 
clerk  to  the  Commissioners  had  been  authorized,  April  i,  1785,  to  contract  for 
''  twelve  watch  houses  of  four  feet  square  and  six  and  a  half  foot  high,  with  a 
door,  a  lock  and  key  to  each."  Mr.  James  Brown  received  £89.12  for  making  and 
painting  these  sentry  boxes.  The  cost  of  the  system  of  watching  ranged  from 
£90  to  £  100  a  month. 
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These  figures  indicate  an  annual  cost  of  nearly  £1200.  The  expense  of 
watching  and  lighting  the  town  was  defrayed  from  the  proceeds  of  an  eighteen- 
penny  tax.  This  tax  proved  inadequate,  for  the  Town  Commissioners,  March 
15,  1787,  ordered  their  clerk  to  receive  from  the  "vendue  master"  whatever 
balance  may  be  due  under  the  law  for  watching  and  lighting  the  town,  and  at  the 
same  time  it  was  decided  to  meet  April  i,  "to  settle  with  the  watch,  and  then 
discharge  them  if  the  funds  which  are  appropriated  for  carrying  them  on  are 
insufficient,  or  cannot  be  collected."  This  extreme  measure  was  not  necessary, 
but  June  4,  1787,  the  expedient  was  adopted  of  reducing  the  pay  of  the  watchmen 
to  £3  a  month  from  June  11  to  September  11.  In  1792,  the  levy  was  insufficient 
to  support  the  increased  number  of  men,  and  a  house  tax,  which  was  levied  to 
make  up  the  deficiency,  was  unpopular,  and  was  repealed.  The  general  tax  was 
then  increased.  The  General  Assembly,  in  1793,  transferred  the  appointment  of 
peace  officers  to  the  Court  of  Oyer  and  Terminer,  and  assistant  justices  were 
provided  at  the  station  houses  to  dispose  of  peace  cases.  An  idea  of  the  number 
and  cost  of  the  force  under  the  supervision  of  the  court  is  furnished  by  the  follow- 
ing abstract  from  the  Comptroller's  report,  December  15,  1796: 
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"  Paid  to  assistant  justices  £182.10;  allowance  to  twenty-two  constables  for 
their  attendance  on  the  court,  taking  up  vagrants  and  disorderly  persons,  and 
serving  criminal  processes,  £198.10.3;  wages  paid  five  captains  and  forty-four 
privates  for  the  Baltimore  night-watch  from  October  i,  1796,  including  firewood, 
candles  and  house  rent  for  the  Fell's  Point  watch,  £1905.04." 

It  was  this  force  which  was  superseded  by  the  organization  of  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  watch,  provided  by  the  ordinance  of  the  Mayor  and  City  Council 
in  1797,  soon  after  the  incorporation  of  Baltimore  was  effected.  New  machinery 
does  not  always  run  smoothly,  and  the  force  of  the  commissioners  of  the  watch 
did  not  prevent  occasional  fires,  robberies,  and  other  depredations.  Conse- 
quently, a  town  meeting  was  held  in  1801  to  secure  better  results.  A  committee 
of  three  from  each  ward  was  appointed,  which  reported  a  plan  of  organization 
for  the  night  watch.  The  adjourned  meeting  was  held  at  Bryden's  Inn,  April  30, 
1801.  As  a  result,  the  number  of  watchmen  and  efficiency  of  the  service  were 
increased. 

The  successive  changes  in  the  method  of  watching  Baltimore  in  its  earlier 
days  have  an  immediate  connection  with  the  fire  service,  from  the  fact  that  the 
inhabitants  were  dependent  to  a  great  extent  upon  the  watchmen  to  discover 
fires  and  sound  the  alarm.  While  this  function  of  the  police  is  still  retained,  other 
methods  have  been  introduced  in  modem  days.  Subsequent  reorganizations  of 
the  watch  system  took  place,  notably  in  1810,  1836  to  1838,  1857,  and  i860,  but 
as  time  passed,  these  reorganizations  became  more  concerned  with  the  preserva- 
tion of  peace  and  the  exercise  of  general  police  powers,  and  became  less  closely 
allied  with  the  fire  service. 

The  General  Assembly  passed  an  act,  December  23,  1792,  allowing  the 
Maryland  Insurance  Company  many  privileges.  Among  these  was  the  right  and 
title  to  license  and  regulate  the  sweeping  of  chimneys ;  the  right  to  establish  a 
magazine  for  the  storage  of  gunpowder,  and  authority  "  to  supply  the  town  with 
water  by  pipes  from  a  sufficient  reservoir  or  source."  As  promoter  of  this  last 
undertaking,  the  company  was  to  be  styled  "  The  Baltimore  Water  Company." 
All  of  these  measures  were  intended  as  precautions  against  fire.  While  the  pro- 
posal for  the  establishing  of  water-works  led  to  no  result  at  that  time,  an  ordi- 
nance approved  May  6,  1797,  required  the  Mayor  to  receive  a  formal  transfer 
of  the  Insurance  Company's  right  and  title  of  the  licensing  and  regulating  the 
sweeping  of  chimneys  and  fixing  the  rate  thereof  within  the  city  and  precincts, 
and  also  the  right  of  erecting  and  building  or  renting  a  magazine  for  storing  of 
gunpowder.  Power  was  vested  in  the  Mayor  to  rent  a  house  for  a  magazine, 
employ  a  keeper,  and  fix  storage  rates.  John  Patrick  was  the  first  keeper  of  the 
powder  magazine  under  this  ordinance.  A  picture  showing  the  court  house  and 
its  surroundings  in  1784,  before  an  arch  was  constructed  under  the  building. 
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reveals  a  small  gable-roofed  structure  on  the  bank  of  Jones'  Falls,  at  the  foot  of 
the  court  house  hill,  which  was  known  as  the  powder  magazine.  It  stood  at  a 
point  now  the  intersection  of  Calvert  and  Lexington  streets,  and  was  erected  in 
1763.  The  water  was  deep  at  that  point,  and  during  the  Revolution  vessels  came 
to  the  wharf  in  front  of  the  magazine  to  obtain  powder.  In  1791,  Robert  Gilmor, 
John  O'Donnell,  Stephen  Wilson,  Charles  Ghequiere,  John  Holmes,  and  others 
built  a  powder  house  on  Gwynn's  Falls,  which  was  used  until  September  17, 
1812,  when  it  blew  up.  March  15,  1800,  an  appropriation  of  $2000  was  made  by 
the  city  for  the  purchase  of  a  suitable  lot  of  ground,  and  the  erection  thereon  of 
a  powder  magazine.  Under  this  provision,  a  magazine  was  established  on  a  lot 
purchased  from  Jacob  Myers  for  $500,  April  7,  1800,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Basin,  and  Mayor  Calhoun  in  his  annual  message  to  the  City  Council,  February 
9,  1810,  suggested  the  adoption  of  a  measure  regulating  the  storage  and  shipping 
of  gunpowder.  By  an  ordinance  approved  February  27,  1801,  the  handling  of 
gunpowder  was  brought  under  a  series  of  rigid  regulations.  A  wharf  was  to  be 
built  at  or  near  the  magazine,  suitable  for  receiving  and  delivering  gunpowder. 
A  brick  building  was  to  be  erected  for  the  superintendent  of  the  magazine,  and  a 
board  fence  was  to  be  erected  around  the  premises,  an  allowance  of  $1200  being 
made  to  defray  the  expense.  According  to  the  Mayor's  message  in  1802,  the 
wharf  was  built  "  near  the  powder  magazine,  and  a  road  made  from  the  magazine 
down  to  the  wharf,  but  neither  the  building  for  the  superintendent  nor  the  board 
fence  "  was  erected,  as  the  appropriation  was  inadequate.  He  suggested  that  a 
brick  fence  be  erected  instead  of  a  wooden  one.  The  compensation  of  the  superin- 
tendent was  $400;  his  bond  was  for  $2000,  and  he  was  prohibited  from  selling 
liquor  on  the  premises  under  penalty  of  an  immediate  forfeiture  of  his  ofHce. 

In  1804,  a  further  allowance  of  $100  was  made  for  the  keeper's  house;  in 
1806,  his  salary  was  increased  to  $500,  and  still  further  increased  to  $600  in  1824. 
He  was  compelled  to  attend  the  magazine  every  day,  Sunday  excepted,  from  10 
A.  M.  to  4  p.  M.,  and  receive  all  gunpowder  delivered  to  be  stored.  The  storage 
rates  were  twelve  cents  per  month  for  every  barrel;  ten  cents  per  month  for 
every  half  barrel,  and  eight  cents  for  every  quarter  cask — all  gunpowder  manu- 
factured in  Maryland  being  subject  to  only  one-half  of  these  rates.  The  ordi- 
nance provided  "  that  no  person  or  persons  shall  keep  or  have  in  his,  her  or  their 
possession,  in  any  house,  building  or  cellar  within  the  limits  of  the  said  city  or 
precincts  thereof,  any  quantity  of  gunpowder  exceeding  two  quarter  casks  (which 
shall  be  well  secured  in  four  tin  canisters,  each  of  which  is  to  contain  not  more 
than  fourteen  pounds  weight),  except  in  the  public  magazine  for  the  reception  of 
the  same,  under  the  penalty  of  twenty  dollars  for  each  and  every  cask. 

"  That  if  any  gunpowder  so  deposited  as  aforesaid  in  the  magazine  afore- 
said, be  intended  for  exportation,  it  shall  not  be  delivered  on  board  of  the  ship 
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or  vessel,  intended  to  export  the  same  (over  and  above  the  quantity  of  two 
quarter  casks  as  aforesaid)  whilst  the  said  ship  or  vessel  remains  at  any  wharf 
within  the  city  aforesaid  or  precincts  thereof,  or  within  two  hundred  yards  of 
the  same,  but  shall  be  conveyed  from  the  said  magazine  well  covered  up  and 
secured  with  a  sail  canvas  or  doth  over  the  powder ;  nor  shall  it  be  lawful  for  any 
boat  or  other  vessel,  used  as  aforesaid  in  the  carriage  or  embarkation  of  gun- 
powder, on  and  after  the  first  day  of  May  next  to  lay  at  any  wharf  within  the 
said  city  or  precincts  thereof,  or  within  one  hundred  yards  thereof  (except  at  the 
wharf  erected  at  the  public  magazine  aforesaid),  with  the  said  powder  on  board, 
under  the  penalty  of  twenty  dollars  for  each  and  every  cask  for  either  and  every 
of  the  said  offences. 

"  That  all  gunpowder  brought  to  the  city  for  sale  or  deposit  over  and  above 
two  quarter  casks  as  aforesaid,  if  brought  by  land,  shall  be  deposited  in  the 
public  magazine  in  twelve  hours  thereafter,  and  if  brought  in  any  ship  or  other 
vessel,  in  forty-eight  hours  after  breaking  bulk ;  and  that  no  ship  or  other  vessel 
(ships  of  war  only  excepted)  bringing  or  importing  any  gunpowder  into  the  port 
or  harbor  of  Baltimore  (over  and  above  the  quantity  actually  necessary  for  her 
own  consumption)  shall  approach,  lay,  anchor  or  moor  nearer  to  any  part  of  the 
said  city  than  two  hundred  yards,  or  when  so  moored,  shall  not  discharge,  land 
or  deliver  the  same,  on  and  after  the  first  day  of  May  next  (except  as  before 
excepted)  at  any  other  place  within  the  said  city  or  precincts  thereof,  than  at  the 
wharf  at  the  magazine  aforesaid,  under  the  penalty  of  twenty  dollars  for  every 
cask  so  discharged,  landed  or  delivered." 

The  carrying  of  any  quantity  of  gunpowder  in  or  through  the  city  was  pro- 
hibited, under  a  penalty  of  ten  dollars,  unless  such  gunpowder  was  secured  in 
"  a  good  bag  or  bags,  or  covered  with  a  sail  or  cloth  so  as  effectually  to  prevent 
the  gunpowder  from  scattering  or  sifting  out."  The  substance  of  these  regula- 
tions are  among  the  ordinances  of  the  Mayor  and  City  Council  at  this  writing, 
although  there  has  been  no  public  powder  magazine  or  superintendent  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century. 

Access  by  land  to  the  powder  magazine  established  by  the  city  was  obtained 
by  the  road  leading  to  Fort  McHenry,  the  road  passing  a  short  distance  from  the 
building.  This  is  shown  by  an  extract  from  the  Mayor's  message,  February  8, 
1808.  In  the  previous  year  the  city  appropriated  $5000  to  defray  the  expense  of 
purchasing  a  water  lot,  and  wharfing  in  the  same  for  the  use  of  the  city,  it  being 
intended  that  the  vast  quantities  of  mud  dredged  from  the  harbor  should  be 
deposited  within  the  wharfing.  The  Mayor  wrote :  "  In  conformity  to  the  reso- 
lution of  the  City  Council  at  their  last  session,  a  lot  has  been  purchased  adjoining 
the  powder  house  lot,  fronting  on  the  water,  about  five  hundred  feet,  and  about 
seven  hundred  feet  on  the  main  road  leading  to  and  from  the  Fort,  containing 
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four  acres  and  fifty-two  perches,  for  the  consideration  of  $2000 ;  seventeen  hun- 
dred and  seventeen  dollars  and  thirty  cents  of  which  has  been  paid  in  cash»  and 
the  balance  in  mud."  This  lot  was  bought  from  Jacob  Myers,  the  deed  being 
dated  June  11.  In  181 3,  an  appropriation  of  $300  was  made  to  put  the  road  from 
the  city  to  the  powder  magazine  in  good  condition,  which  provision  indicates  that 
the  building  was  not  within  the  confines  of  the  city.  An  ordinance  dated  July  17, 
1818,  prohibiting  "  certain  evil  practices  "  provided  that  "  it  shall  not  be  lawful 
for  any  person  or  persons  to  swim  or  bathe  at  any  time  between  the  hours  of  five 
o'clock  A.  M.  and  seven  o'clock  p.  m.  in  any  part  of  Jones'  Falls  within  the  limits 
of  the  city,  or  in  any  part  of  the  Basin  from  County  (now  Chester)  street  to  the 
powder  house,  Harris'  Creek,  or  on  the  north  side  of  the  Spring  Gardens,  on  the 
Sabbath  Day,  between  the  hours  of  eight  o'clock  a.  m.  and  five  o'clock  p.  m." 

The  exact  location  of  this  famous  old  powder  house  was  on  the  crest  of  a 
hill  about  the  intersection  of  the  present  Jackson  street  and  Fort  avenue.  In 
the  early  part  of  the  century  the  water  was  only  two  hundred  feet  from  the 
powder  house,  but  gradually  the  harbor  has  been  filled  in,  until  the  water  line 
is  at  least  eight  hundred  feet  from  the  intersection  of  Fort  avenue  and  Jackson 
street.  The  city  subsequently  made  other  purchases  of  land  in  the  vicinity,  the 
whole  tract  becoming  known  in  later  years  as  the  "City  Yard." 

Mayor  Stiles,  in  his  annual  message  to  the  City  Council,  February  17,  1817, 
wrote  "I  think  it  worthy  the  reflection  of  the  Council,  whether  the  powder  mag- 
azine is  not  too  near  the  city.  When  full  of  powder,  as  it  may  be,  should  it  take 
fire  by  lightning  or  otherwise,  the  survivors  would  forever  regret  that  it  had  not 
been  more  remote  from  the  city.  An  ordinance  approved  October  25,  1817, 
provided  that  the  Port  Wardens,  with  the  approbation  of  the  Mayor,  procure  a 
suitable  lot  of  ground  and  cause  to  be  erected  thereon  a  large  fire-proof  powder 
magazine,  'to  be  situated  at  a  distance  of  not  less  than  two,  and  not  exceeding 
five  miles  from  the  present  limits  of  the  city — giving  a  preference  to  a  lot  on  or 
near  the  waters  of  the  river  Patapsco.'  " 

The  annual  message  of  Mayor  Stiles,  February  9,  1818,  announced  "a  site 
has  been  purchased  on  this  side  Holland's  Ferry  for  a  Powder  Magazine.  It  is 
admirably  sittiated  on  the  water  four  miles  from  the  city  by  land,  and  five  by 
water  from  Fort  McHenry,  but  could  be  only  procured  by  purchasing  the  whole 
tract  of  266}  acres,  cost  five  thousand,  three  hundred  dollars.  It  can,  however, 
be  turned  to  advantage.  A  man  of  science  ought  to  be  employed  to  construct 
the  magazine,  and  the  work  commenced  as  soon  as  the  weather  will  permit." 
January  11,  1819,  Mayor  Stiles  wrote,  "The  Magazine  has  not  been  built  in  con- 
sequence of  the  assurance  of  the  principal  manufacturers  and  dealers  in  powder, 
that  the  inconvenience  of  getting  to  it  was  so  great  that  it  would  not  be  occupied. 
The  contemplated  expense  was  from  twelve  to  fifteen  thousand  dollars,  which 
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ought  to  be  expended  so  as  to  bring  in  a  revenue.  It  is  proper  that  the  Council 
decide  on  a  more  remote  deposit  for  the  gunpowder  than  the  present  one." 

The  Council  acted  promptly.  An  ordinance  was  approved  March  i8,  1819, 
which  required  the  Commissioners  of  the  City  to  advertise  for  proposals,  and 
make  a  contract  for  the  erecting  ''as  soon  as  the  same  may  be  practicable  on  the 
lot  of  ground  lately  purchased  by  the  city  on  the  Patapsco  river,  a  building  of 
brick,  one  story  high,  thirty  feet  in  length  and  twenty  feet  in  width,  the  cost  there- 
of not  to  exceed  two  thousand  dollars,  for  the  purpose  of  being  used  as  a  maga- 
zine for  the  storage  of  gunpowder."  Regulations  were  made  for  the  transfer  of 
powder  from  the  old  to  the  new  magazine,  and  a  person  was  to  be  appointed 
"whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  convey  to  the  city  in  a  suitable  cart  or  carriage,  to  be 
approved  of  by  the  Mayor,  all  the  gunpowder  which  may  be  required  for  the 
purpose  of  retailing,  and  that  the  person  appointed  shall  be  entitled  to  the  com- 
pensation of  twenty-five  cents  for  each  and  every  quarter  cask  or  package  con- 
taining a  quantity  equal  thereto."  March  15,  1819,  the  Mayor  was  authorized 
to  issue  in  favor  of  Robert  Mills  a  certificate  of  six  per  cent,  stock  for  five  hun- 
dred dollars  "as  compensation  for  his  professional  services  in  sundry  surveys 
and  consultations  on  the  subjects  of  the  improvement  of  Jones'  Falls,  and  the 
erection  of  a  powder  magazine." 

Mayor  Johnson  furnishes  us  with  evidence  January  3,  1820,  that  the  mag- 
azine was  built.  He  wrote  "A  Fire  Proof  Powder  House  of  the  exact  dimensions 
prescribed  by  the  Ordinance  has  been  contracted  for  and  finished  for  the  sum 
appropriated,  and  it  appears  to  me  injudicious  to  erect  small  houses  for  this  pur- 
pose ;  the  better  way  would  be  to  wait  until  our  means  will  justify  the  erection  of 
one  on  a  scale  equal  to  our  wants."  It  is  probable  that  the  predictions  of 
the  powder  dealers  was  fulfilled,  for  in  1824,  an  ordinance  was  passed  directing 
that  the  "powder  house  on  the  Patapsco  river  be  sold."  The  building  is  still  in 
existence  at  a  point  called  Gunpowder  Inlet.    The  use  of  the  old  magazine  was 

continued  tmtil  the  end  of  the  late  war. 

Charles  Herbert  was  keeper  of  the  magazine  during  the  war  of  1812-14, 
and  doubtless  dispensed  much  of  the  powder  which  was  used  to  repel  the  British 
assaults  at  North  Point  and  Fort  McHenry.  He  was  still  keeper  in  1827.  John 
Keys  was  keeper  of  the  magazine  in  183 1. 

Just  before  the  outbreak  of  the  late  war,  Mr.  D.  J.  Foley,  who  represented 
the  Hazard  Powder  Company  of  Connecticut,  was  handling  such  large  quantities 
of  blasting  and  other  powders  that  the  city  powder  house  could  not  accommo- 
date his  stock.  He  temporarily  stored  powder  in  a  shed  at  Canton,  and  built  a 
brick  powder  magazine,  one  story  high  and  about  45  by  60  feet,  south  of  the 
Lazaretto,  and  west  of  Stickney's  wharf,  on  a  tract  of  between  four  and  five  acres 
of  ground.    The  building  still  stands,  but  has  not  been  used  for  ten  years.    For 
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many  years,  the  restrictions  about  keeping  powder  in  the  city  were  rigidly  en- 
forced. Every  morning,  a  cart  or  wagon  was  sent  to  the  powder  house  to  bring 
the  day's  supply  to  the  merchant,  and  in  the  evening,  the  unsold  powder  was  re- 
turned to  the  magazine.  The  powder  wagon  was  a  well-known  object  in  the 
city.  The  big,  bustling  city  of  1896  has  abandoned  these  simple,  but  safe 
methods,  and  powder  comes  and  goes  without  let  or  hindrance. 

The  ordinance  of  May  6,  1797,  authorizing  the  acquiring  by  the  city  of 
certain  rights  of  the  Maryland  Insurance  Company,  provided  "That  the  Mayor 
contract  with  or  license  such  a  number  of  chimney  sweeps  in  the  said  city  and 
precincts  as  to  him  shall  appear  reasonable."  On  December  22,  1792,  the  day 
preceding  the  g^ant  of  privileges  to  the  Insurance  Company,  there  was  placed  on 
the  statute  books  of  the  State,  an  act  regulating  the  width  of  chimneys,  and  im- 
posing a  penalty  on  all  chimneys  catching  fire  within  the  town  of  Baltimore. 
The  penalties  were  three  pounds  for  a  three-story  house,  twenty  shillings  for  a 
two-story  house,  and  fifteen  shillings  for  a  one-story  house. 

Under  an  ordinance  of  December  12,  1798,  three  superintendents  of  chim- 
ney-sweeps were  authorized  to  be  appointed,  one  for  the  district  on  the  east  side 
of  Jones'  Falls ;  one  for  the  district  between  Jones'  Falls  and  St.  Paul's  lane  and 
Light  street,  and  one  for  the  district  west  of  St.  Paul's  lane  and  Light  street.  A 
fine  not  exceeding  five  dollars  was  provided  for  any  person  who  assumed  the 
prerogatives  of  a  superintendent  of  chimney-sweeps,  without  license  from  the 
Mayor.  These  licenses  were  annual,  and  each  recipient  was  required  to  pay  the 
city  fifty  dollars  per  license,  and  give  bond  with  surety  for  one  hundred  dollars. 
The  superintendents  were  required  to  have  all  chimneys  in  their  respective 
districts  cleaned  every  four  weeks  if  such  chimneys  required  cleaning.  Penalties 
were  imposed  on  superintendents,  and  upon  occupants  of  houses  for  failure  to 
have  the  ordinance  executed. 

The  fees  which  a  superintendent  was  authorized  to  collect,  were  as  follows : 

For  a  chimney  of  one  story,  8  cents;  two  stories,  12^  cents;  three  stories, 
15  cents ;  four  or  more  stories,  18  cents. 

A  superintendent  was  made  liable  to  a  fine  of  ten  dollars,  if  any  chimney  in 
his  district  took  fire  and  blazed  out  at  the  top;  provided  the  occupant  of  the 
premises  had  not  prevented  the  cleaning  thereof. 

This  ordinance  superseded  all  other  regulations  respecting  the  sweeping 
of  chimneys,  and  with  some  modifications  this  measure  remained  among  the 
laws  of  Baltimore  until  a  few  years  ago.  Like  many  other  laws,  it  then  died  from 
"innocuous  desuetude,"  and  was  finally  buried  by  repeal.  The  typical  chimney- 
sweep of  a  quarter  or  half  century  ago,  has  almost  disappeared,  yet  no  small 
percentage  of  the  people  living  to-day  remember  his  visits,  as  village  children 
remember  the  coming  of  "the  gypsies,"  the  dancing  bear,  or  the  monkey  and  the 
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Italian  organ  grinder.  Begrimed  with  soot  until  he  resembled  the  "imp  of  dark- 
ness;" armed  with  his  broom  and  mounting  upward  to  the  sky  like  Mother 
Goose  of  fairy  tale  fame,  the  chimney-sweep  was  magnified  into  a  hero  by  childish 
fancy.  "He  climbed  so  high^  he  touched  the  sky."  When  the  topmost  pinnacle 
of  his  chimney  and  his  fame  was  reached,  he  looked  down  with  exultation  upon 
the  rest  of  mankind.  Then,  he  sang  a  song  of  doggerel  and  triumph,  while  the 
juvenile  world  below,  gazed  with  admiration  and  awe.  But,  the  genus  sweep  has 
disappeared  from  Baltimore,  and  thereby  hangs  a  tale  of  cause  and  effect. 

In  the  days  of  Baltimore  Town,  wood  was  the  fuel  as  well  as  the  building 
material  of  the  inhabitants.  The  result  was  inflammable  buildings  and  sooty 
chimneys,  greatly  increasing  the  danger  from  fire.  As  a  means  of  maintaining 
clean  chimneys  and  preventing  fires  a  rigid  system  of  supervision,  and  the  ap- 
pointment of  chimney-sweeps  was  instituted.  With  the  introduction  of  anthra- 
cite coal,  and  its  adoption  for  domestic  use;  and  with  the  increasing  scarcity 
of  wood,  the  g^eat  bulk  of  the  fuel  of  the  city  was  changed  from  wood  to  coal. 
The  burning  of  hard  coal  kept  the  chimneys  much  cleaner,  and  part  of  the 
avocation  of  the  "sweep"  was  gone.  The  requirement  that  no  frame  houses 
should  be  erected  within  the  thickly  built  parts  of  the  city,  removed  the  "sweep's" 
last  excuse  for  existing,  so  that  in  recent  years,  the  cleaning  of  chimneys,  which 
takes  place  at  long  intervals,  has  furnished  only  occasional  employment  to  the 
ranks  of  labor. 

The  same  day — December  12,  1798 — the  chimney-sweep  ordinance  became 
a  law,  the  bucket  regulation  was  also  enacted  into  an  ordinance.  It  was  provided 
that  the  occupier  or  occupiers  of  every  dwelling  house  within  the  city  which  vras 
assessed  at  more  than  $200  "shall  on  or  before  the  15th  day  of  January  next, 
provide  him,  her,  or  themselves  with  two  well-made  leather  fire  buckets,  hung  up 
near  the  front  door  of  the  house."  The  use  of  these  buckets  for  any  other  pur- 
pose than  the  handling  of  water  at  times  of  fire,  was  prohibited  under  the  penalty 
of  fifty  cents  for  every  offence.  The  penalty  for  failure  to  provide  the  buckets, 
to  keep  them  in  repair,  or  to  renew  them,  if  lost,  was  five  dollars.  The  superin- 
tendents of  chimney-sweeps  were  required  to  see  that  the  ordinance  was  ex- 
ecuted, and  report  all  delinquents  to  the  Mayor.  They  were  also  to  examine 
"the  fire-places  and  chimneys  of  all  houses,  and  all  the  stoves  and  pipes  thereof; 
and  the  places  where  ashes,  hay,  straw  and  other  combustible  matters  are  or 
shall  be  kept,  and  all  smoke-houses,  and  upon  finding  any  of  them  defective  or 
dangerous  shall  give  notice  thereof  to  the  Mayor,  who  shall  at  his  discretion 
<M'der  the  same  to  be  removed,  altered  or  amended."  The  building  of  chimneys 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  smoke  emitted  might  be  an  annoyance  to  neighbors, 
was  prohibited.  Another  provision  concerning  the  prevention  of  fire  was:  No 
stove-pipe  was  to  pass  through  the  side  or  end  of  any  wooden  building,  or  the 
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roof  of  any  building  without  the  approbation  of  the  superintendent  of  chimney- 
sweepers of  the  district,  who  was  to  see  that  the  pipe  was  so  arranged  as  not 
to  endanger  the  house. 

The  first  prohibition  of  the  erection  of  frame  buildings  in  the  city  dates 
from  an  ordinance  approved  June  11,  1799.  This  provided  that  no  wooden 
building,  excepting  fire  engine  houses,  should  be  erected  within  the  following 
boundaries: 

Beginning  at  the  intersection  of  Camden  and  Howard  streets,  thence  north 
on  Howard  street  to  German  street,  on  German  street  to  Eutaw;  thence  north 
with  Eutaw  to  Lexington;  east  with  Lexington  street  to  Conewago  street; 
thence  east  with  Conewago  street  to  New  Church  street;  thence  with  New 
Church  street  east  to  the  limits  of  the  city ;  thence  with  the  limits  of  the  city  to 
Jones'  Falls;  thence  south  with  Jones'  Falls  to  the  margin  of  the  Basin,  and 
thence  west  with  the  meanders  of  the  Basin  to  the  east  end  of  Camden  street, 
and  thence  west  to  the  place  of  beginning. 

The  penalty  for  violating  the  ordinance  was  $100,  and  $20  for  e\'ery  month 
until  the  building  was  removed.  Workmen  were  fined  one  dollar  each  for  every 
day  they  were  employed  in  erecting  such  a  building. 

An  increase  in  the  water  supply  as  a  means  of  protecting  the  young  city, 
also  received  much  attention. 

An  effort  has  been  made  in  this  chapter  to  state  the  conditions  under  which 
the  fire  companies  existed  in  the  early  years  of  the  municipality.  As  years  passed, 
the  number  of  companies  increased,  and  progress  was  made,  in  the  adoption  of 
improved  implements,  but  with  very  slight  modifications,  the  laws,  regulations 
and  conditions  set  forth  in  the  preceding  pages,  continued  many  years,  as  a  kind 
of  back-ground  upon  which  the  more  vivid  events  of  the  fire  service  were  por- 
trayed. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  VOLUNTEER  FIREMEN  UNDER  THE  MUNICIPALITY. 

Periods  of  Progress — Growing  with  the  City — ^Efficiency  of  the  Vol- 
unteers— ^Exemption  of  the  City  from  Disastrous  Fires — Commen- 
dation OF  THE  Mayors  of  the  Municipality — Liberal  Appropriations 
to  Aid  in  Maintaining  the  Fire  Companies — Increase  in  the  Num- 
ber OF  Companies — Dates  of  Organizing — History  and  Location  of 
Engine  Houses — Introduction  of  Improved  Appliances — Fire  Bells. 

The  organization  of  the  volunteer  firemen,  and  the  conditions  under  which 
they  sought  to  protect  and  save  the  young  city  and  her  people  proved  success- 
ful. The  fire  department  has  passed  through  some  dark  days  and  stormy  scenes, 
but  with  vitality  that  speaks  volumes,  there  has  been  an  unbroken  transfer  of 
names,  traditions  and  relics  from  many  of  the  earliest  companies  to  the  com- 
panies mustered  into  the  existing  Baltimore  City  Fire  Department.  Their 
history  during  the  century  since  the  incorporation  of  the  city,  naturally  divides 
itself  into  four  parts. 

I.  From  the  voluntary  organization  of  1796  to  the  formation  of  the  Balti- 
more United  Fire  Department  in  1834. 

II.  From  1834  to  1858,  when  the  era  of  steam  fire  engines  began,  and  the 
municipal  authorities  assumed  control  of  the  department. 

III.  From  1858  to  1893,  when  the  department  was  organized  as  full-paid. 

IV.  From  1893  to  date,  describing  the  department  as  it  exists. 

As  men  take  pride  in  the  efficiency  of  the  militia  companies  of  which  they 
are  members,  so  from  colonial  times  to  1858,  and  to  a  limited  extent  even  later, 
the  citizens  of  Baltimore  took  an  active  personal  interest  in  the  several  fire  com- 
panies. Prominent  persons  conceived  it  to  be  their  duty  to  attach  themselves 
to  one  of  the  companies.  Every  man  gloried  in  the  honors  and  daring  achieve- 
ments of  his  company,  and  was  downcast  at  its  mishaps.  Zeal  engendered  a 
spirit  of  rivalry.  As  time  went  on,  this  spirit  kindled  passions  and  prejudices 
bordering  on  excess,  until  the  municipal  government  was  compelled  to  assume 
control  in  1858.  The  organization  of  the  Baltimore  United  Fire  Department 
in  1834  was  a  step  in  the  same  direction ;  an  effort  to  curb  the  conflicting  com- 
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panics^  and  bring  about  harmonious  action.  During  the  period  from  1797  to 
1834,  the  voluntary  organization  of  firemen  described  in  the  last  chapter,  was 
quite  eflFective.  In  the  thirty-seven  years,  there  were  not  a  half-dozen  fires  that 
could  be  considered  of  the  first  magnitude.  Furthermore,  we  have  the  com- 
mendatory testimony  of  several  Mayors. 

Mayor  Calhoun,  who  will  be  remembered  as  an  active  fireman,  wrote  in  his 
annual  message,  February  9,  1801 :  "It  has  pleased  God  to  protect  the  City  of 
Baltimore  from  fires  in  a  remarkable  degree  for  the  last  year,  while  many  other 
places  have  severely  felt  the  effects  of  that  destructive  element.  This  blessing  I 
fear  will  not  be  duly  appreciated  but  on  the  contrary  may  have  a  tendency  to 
relax  the  citizens  from  their  usual  activity  in  forming  and  keeping  up  Fire  Com- 
panies, and  in  attending  to  keeping  their  Engines,  Fire  Buckets,  etc.,  in  good 
order,  especially  while  it  depends  on  voluntary  associations.  I  therefore  recom- 
mend this  subject  in  a  particular  manner  to  your  consideration  and  suggest  the 
propriety  of  acting  on  that  part  of  the  Charter,  which  empowers  the  corporation 
to  establish  Fire  Wards  and  Fire  Companies." 

About  the  commencement  of  1802,  the  citizens  were  much  alarmed  at  ac- 
counts of  incendiaries  in  other  cities,  and  in  response  to  their  request  Mayor 
Calhoun  increased  the  number  of  watchmen.  No  disastrous  fires  took  place. 
In  his  message  of  February  14,  1803,  the  Mayor,  after  stating  there  had  been  a 
few  cases  of  malignant  fever  in  the  city,  said  ''Whilst  we  feel  a  proper  sense  of 
gratitude  to  the  Supreme  Being  that  the  visitation  of  this  disease  has  been  so 
slightly  wrought,  not  to  forget  His  goodness  in  preserving  us  in  a  remarkable 
degree  from  fires,  especially  when  added  to  the  common  accidents  incident  to  all 
towns,  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  several  attempts  have  been  made  by  vile  in- 
cendiaries within  a  few  weeks  past  to  involve  the  city  in  flames."  February  13, 
1804,  he  wrote  "It  is  not  presumable  that  the  best  regulated  police  can  effectually 
prevent  the  introduction  of  malignant  disorders,  or  the  calamity  of  fires  (which 
to  a  country  at  peace  and  situated  like  ours  are  perhaps  the  greatest  misfortunes 
we  are  subject  to)  but  it  is  certainly  our  duty  to  use  every  human  means  for  those 
purposes,  and  not  to  slacken  our  vigilance  on  account  of  our  last  year's  se- 
curity." 

Mayor  Thorowgood  Smith  on  February  11,  1805,  wrote  "While  fire  has 
widely  spread  its  destructive  flames  in  other  places  of  the  Union,  we  have  been 
several  years  almost  without  alarm  from  this  dread  enemy.  Have  we  not  then 
cause  not  only  to  be  thankful  to  the  Supreme  Disposer  of  events,  but  to  perse- 
vere in,  and  improve  upon  those  regulations  which,  under  His  blessing  have 
been  found  so  effectual  in  guarding  us  against  these  calamities.  *  *  *  The  fre- 
quent occurrence  of  Fires  in  several  Cities  of  the  United  States,  has  induced  me 
to  adopt  more  rigorous  and  effectual  measures  than  usual  to  guard  and  protect 
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our  city  against  the  ravages  of  this  destructive  element.  Instead  of  an  increase 
of  the  number  of  Watchmen  which  has  heretofore  been  expedient  and  judicious, 
I  have  thought  proper  to  constitute  a  patrole  composed  of  the  Constables  of  the 
City,  who,  in  this  extremely  inclement  weather,  and  for  a  moderate  compensation, 
have  tmdertaken  the  duty  assigned  them  with  spirit  and  alacrity,  and  discharged 
it  perfectly  to  my  satisfaction.  *  *  *  The  general  regulations  of  the  Corporation 
of  the  City  of  Baltimore,  for  our  protection  against  fires,  are,  as  well  as  I  have 
been  enabled  to  judge,  better  than  any  which  have  come  to  my  knowledge,  yet 
I  have  reason  to  believe  an  improvement  may  be  made  therein,  which  I  shall  be 
ready  to  communicate  to  you,  or  any  committee  which  you  may  think  proper  to 
appoint  in  relation  to  this  subject."  The  passage  of  several  supplemental  ordin- 
ances during  the  ensuing  session  of  the  City  Council  in  line  with  precautions 
previously  adopted,  suggests  that  a  committee  may  have  conferred  with  the 
Mayor  to  some  purpose. 

The  next  year  (February  lo,  1806),  Mayor  Smith  had  this  to  say :  *'The  at- 
tention which  the  City  Council  has  heretofore  manifested  towards  the  Fire  Com- 
panies may  have,  in  some  degree,  excited  that  laudable  exertion  which  has  been 
exhibited  on  their  part.  During  the  last  year  three  additional  Companies  have 
been  formed  amongst  our  citizens.  These  new  instances  of  zeal,  to  provide  the 
means  by  which  fires  may  be  quickly  and  with  certainty  extinguished,  are  highly 
commendable;  and  whether  or  not  it  is  necessary  to  foster  this  spirit  by  cor- 
responding aids  to  these  new  companies,  must  remain  with  you  to  determine. 
There  is  a  point  of  moment  connected  with  this  subject  which  it  may  not  be 
improper  to  notice,  in  this  place ;  every  person  who  has  attended  at  extinguishing 
fires  must  have  seen,  and  often  with  deep  concern,  the  fatal  consequences  re- 
sulting from  the  ofiicers  of  the  Fire  Companies  being  without  authority  to  direct, 
or  compel  idle  spectators  to  take  their  turn,  and  relieve  those  fatigued  at  the 
pumps,  or  in  the  water  lines.  It  is  submitted  for  consideration  how  far  it  will 
be  expedient  in  conformity  to  the  power  given  to  the  corporation  to  enact  by- 
laws for  the  prevention  and  extinguishment  of  fires,  to  invest  ofiicers  of  Fire 
Companies  with  authority  to  call  for  and  require,  during  the  existence  of  any 
fire,  the  labor  of  their  fellow-citizens,  more  particularly  in  working  the  engines 
and  keeping  up  by  means  of  lines  a  constant  and  uninterrupted  supply  of 
water."    This  suggestion  does  not  appear  to  have  been  put  into  practice. 

A  neatly  turned  compliment  was  delivered  by  Mayor  Johnson  in  his  message, 
Feb.  II,  181 1,  when,  in  speaking  of  the  increased  number  of  fire-plugs,  he  said: 
"They  will  certainly  afford  such  a  supply  of  water  as  to  enable  the  many  well  regu- 
lated Fire  Companies  already  established  to  arrest  the  progress  of  any  fire  that 
may  take  place.  Several  new  Hose  Companies  have  been  formed,  and  their  zeal 
and  exertions  justify  them  in  expecting  the  same  attention  the  Council  has 
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hitherto  manifested,  by  preventing  their  incurring  individual  expense,  as  their 
object  is  the  public  good."  The  appropriation  ordinances  show  that  the  new  hose 
companies  were  not  overlooked. 

In  a  few  years  the  war  of  1812-14,  with  Great  Britain  was  upon  the  thriv- 
ing city  upon  the  Patapsco.  The  Briton  bit  the  dust  at  North  Point.  The  names 
of  Wells  and  McComas  became  historic.  The  breath  from  the  throats  of  the 
British  war-dogs  fanned  the  flames  of  patriotism  in  the  breast  of  Francis  Scott 
Key  to  the  pitch  of  sublimity.  The  flag  was  saved,  and  beneath  it,  the  city. 
It  was  a  sorry  day  for  Great  Britain  or  any  other  would-be  foe  of  the  American 
flag,  when  "The  Star-Spangled  Banner"  was  written.  With  its  words  on  their 
lips,  and  its  ringing  strains  in  their  ears  the  patriots  of  America  will  be  doubly 
invincible  in  battle. 

During  those  troublous  times,  the  fire  companies  were  not  idle.  In  August, 
1814,  Mayor  Johnson  called  together  the  presidents  of  the  fire  companies  ''to 
consult  and  adopt  efficient  regulations  for  the  extinguishment  of  fires  that  might 
be  occasioned  by  the  bombardment  of  our  city  by  the  enemy,  "which,"  said  the 
Mayor,  "we  at  the  time  had  serious  cause  to  apprehend."  The  Mayor  added  "I 
issued  a  circular  addressed  to  a  number  of  gentlemen  of  our  city  who  by  reason 
of  their  age  were  exempt  from  military  duty  to  meet  the  Presidents  of  the  Fire 
Companies  for  the  purpose  of  consultation,  who  were  kind  enough  to  attend  to 
the  call,  and  who  were  tmaminous  in  advising  me  to  recommend  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  City  and  precincts  to  meet  at  their  respective  places  of  holding 
elections,  and  choose  three  persons  from  each  ward  and  precinct  to  compose  a 
Committee  of  Vigilance  and  Safety;  which  was  immediately  done,  and  on  the 
part  of  the  inhabitants  of  both  the  City  and  precincts  promptly  complied  with. 
The  important  aid  which  the  military  authorities  acknowledge  to  have  received 
from  the  committee  affords  the  strongest  proof  of  the  judgment  with  which  its 
members  were  selected." 

Mayor  Small,  in  1829,  said  "The  several  Fire  Companies  of  our  City  con- 
tinue to  merit  their  high  standing ;  to  their  vigilance  and  extraordinary  exertions 
must  be  attributed  the  preservation  of  the  Belvidere  Bridge,  during  the  late 
fire  at  Keller  &  Foreman's  Cotton  Spooling  Mill.  On  that  occasion  they  evinced 
a  zeal  and  perseverance  worthy  of  the  fostering  hand  of  the  Corporation."  We 
have  the  testimony  of  Mayor  Small,  January  4,  1830,  that  '*The  several  Fire  Com- 
panies of  our  City  continue  to  sustain  their  high  character  for  vigilance  and 
activity  in  the  time  of  fire.  Our  City  has,  however,  been  highly  favored  in  this 
particular,  the  past  year." 

This  long  chain  of  testimony  shows  the  estimation  of  the  fire  companies 
held  by  the  municipal  authorities.  The  sentiment  of  the  city  for  the  companies 
was  displayed  in  a  substantial  manner  by  liberal  appropriations  to  buy  fire  appa- 
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ratus,  build  engine  houses,  and  assist  in  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  several 
companies.  They  made,  in  return,  a  record  for  efficiency,  which  well  repaid  the 
city.  As  previously  stated,  excessive  zeal  led  to  some  evil  practices,  which  were 
to  be  regulated.  These  will  be  considered  in  the  ensuing  chapter,  on  The  Balti- 
more United  Fire  Department.  We  get  a  hint  of  the  condition  of  affairs  from 
the  annual  message  of  Mayor  Stewart,  January  2,  1832,  when  he  wrote :  "  The 
vigilance  of  our  fire  companies  continues  unabated,  and  their  usefulness  must 
be  acknowledged  by  all;  yet  there  are  some  irregularities  among  them  which 
should  be  corrected.  I  allude  particularly  to  the  practice  of  running  part  of 
their  apparatus  on  the  foot  pavements,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  the  passengers 
on  the  streets,  and  to  the  injury  of  private  property,  by  breaking  and  mutilating 
it.  They  should  be  prohibited  from  running  their  apparatus  on  the  foot  pave- 
ments, under  severe  penalties."  The  City  Council  promptly  enacted  the  neces- 
sary ordinance.  The  commendation  of  Mayor  Hunt,  in  January,  1833,  indicates 
that  the  conduct  of  the  companies  had  not  then  become  a  scandal  to  the  city. 
He  said :  "  The  zealous  activity  and  untiring  exertions  of  the  several  Fire  Com- 
panies remains  unabated;  to  their  consummate  skill  and  judgment  the  citizens 
are  indebted  for  the  prompt  and  masterly  manner  in  which  several  alarming 
fires,  which  occurred  during  the  past  year,  were  arrested." 

Soon  after  the  incorporation  of  the  city,  the  policy  of  aiding  the  fire  com- 
panies by  appropriations  of  money  was  inaugurated,  and  was  continued  until  the 
volunteer  system  was  displaced  by  the  Baltimore  City  Fire  Department  in  1858. 
The  first  appropriation  of  which  we  have  a  record  was  approved  March  6,  1800. 
It  provided  that  the  sum  of  seventy- five  dollars  be  given  for  the  support  of  each 
fire  company  in  the  city,  on  condition  that  such  company  should  consist  of  thirty 
members,  at  least,  and  have  an  engine  in  good  order.  In  1801  and  1802  no  refer- 
ence to  any  appropriations  for  the  fire  companies  is  made  in  the  published  ordi- 
nances of  the  city,  but  in  1803  an  appropriation  of  $200  was  made  specifically  for 
each  of  the  following  companies :  Mechanical,  Union,  Friendship,  Deptford,  Lib- 
erty, and  Federal.  The  next  year,  the  Vigilant  was  added  to  the  list.  No  ordi- 
nances have  been  found  making  appropriations  for  the  companies  in  1805  and 
1806,  but  beginning  with  the  ensuing  year,  annual  appropriations  were  made  in 
almost  unbroken  succession.  The  regular  annual  appropriations  were  usually 
made  to  defray  expenses  and  make  repairs,  and  were  in  a  lump  sum,  of  which  each 
company  was  entitled  to  its  proportion  upon  submitting  to  the  Mayor  vouchers 
for  the  amount  of  money  expended  by  the  company.  As  time  went  on,  the  com- 
panies became  involved  in  debts ;  new  apparatus  had  to  be  purchased,  and  engine 
houses  had  to  be  built,  so  that  special  appropriations  for  special  improvements 
became  common,  in  addition  to  the  regular  appropriations.  The  number  of 
companies  increased,  so  that  the  annual  outlay  of  the  young  city  for  fire  service 
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was  no  inconsiderable  part  of  its  expenditures.  For  the  service  rendered,  the 
cost  was  cheap.  An  examination  of  the  ordinances  malcing  these  appropriations 
is  serviceable  as  indicating  in  a  general  way  the  increase  in  the  number  of  fire 
companies.  It  will  also  serve  to  correct  some  inaccuracies  published  heretofore, 
which  assigned  dates  for  the  organization  of  several  companies  some  years  later 
than  such  companies  appear  upon  the  roll  as  beneficiaries  of  the  city's  bounty. 
This  is  notably  the  case  with  the  Franlclin  and  the  Columbian  Fire  Companies, 
which  Scharf,  in  his  "History  of  Baltimore  City  and  County,"  announces  were 
organized  in  1809.  The  dates  of  organization  of  the  several  companies,  based  on 
the  best  obtainable  information,  are  given  in  these  pages.  The  Federal  Fire 
Company  changed  its  name  to  the  Independent  Fire  Company  in  1810.  The 
Franklin  Fire  Company  disappears  from  the  list  of  companies  in  1817.  In  1822, 
the  Fell's  Point  Hose  and  Suction  Company  adopted  the  name  Franklin  Hose 
Company,  which  Scharf  has  confounded  with  the  old  Franklin  Company.  The 
Franklin  Fire  Company  was  located  west  of  Jones'  Falls ;  the  Franklin  Hose  Com- 
pany was  distinctively  a  Fell's  Point  organization.  The  existence  of  the  Baltimore 
Property  Guards  and  Life  Escape  Company,  which  became  a  beneficiary  of  the 
city  appropriations  in  1816  for  the  first  time,  seems  to  have  been  entirely  ignored 
by  Scharf.  It  was  formed  in  1810.  The  name  of  this  organization  appears  in 
the  annual  appropriation  bill  until  1826,  inclusive.  The  Property  Guards  were 
in  existence  after  the  organization  of  the  Baltimore  United  Fire  Department,  in 
1834.  Their  mission  was  to  perform  the  work  previously  done  by  the  "  prop- 
erty "  men,  viz.,  protecting  personal  property  and  effects,  saved  in  time  of  fire, 
and  the  rescue  of  persons.  This  company  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  paid  com- 
pany in  the  world,  as  it  demanded  salvage  from  goods  saved.  Several  companies 
were  organized,  whose  existence  was  brief,  and  their  history  is  unknown.  These 
companies  were  the  Mercantile,  date  of  organization  unknown ;  Commercial,  or- 
ganized 1792;  Reliance,  1799;  Republican,  1801.  We  have  noted  in  a  previous 
chapter  the  participation  of  the  Mercantile  Company  in  the  conference  of  firemen 
in  1787,  and  a  comment  published  about  thirty  years  ago  that  its  engine  was 
bought  in  1805  by  the  Mechanical  Company.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether  the 
company  survived  until  1805,  and  the  similarity  between  the  names.  Commercial 
and  Mercantile,  suggests  that  the  name  may  have  been  changed  in  1792.  Scharf 
gives  the  "Commercial,"  instead  of  the  "Mercantile,"  as  the  company  represented 
at  the  meeting  of  firemen  in  1787. 

At  the  time  of  the  incorporation  of  the  city,  five  of  the  companies  which 
survived  were  in  existence.  In  1834,  fifteen  companies  were  receiving  annual 
appropriations.  When  the  Baltimore  United  Fire  Department  was  supplanted 
by  the  Baltimore  City  Fire  Department,  in  1858,  there  were  twenty-two  com- 
panies, including  three  steam  engine  companies,  seventeen  hand  engine  compa- 
nies, and  two  hook  and  ladder  companies. 
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An  ordinance  was  approved,  February  8,  1823  (when  including  the  Prop- 
erty Guards,  the  number  of  companies  was  fourteen),  to  the  effect  "  that  in  the 
opinion  of  this  corporation,  it  is  not  expedient  to  encourage  the  organization  of 
any  new  hose  or  engine  companies  in  this  city  at  this  time,  inasmuch  as  those 
now  in  operation  are  sufficiently  numerous  to  occupy  all  the  fire  plugs  and 
pumps  in  the  neighborhood  of  fires,  and  as  the  organization  of  new  companies 
will  necessarily  require  additional  appropriations  from  this  corporation,  without 
being  absolutely  necessary  for  the  extinguishment  of  fires,  and  therefore  making 
an  additional  burthen  upon  the  city  which  her  present  revenue  will  not  justify." 
The  city  was  in  the  midst  of  a  series  of  extra  appropriations  for  engine  houses, 
hose  and  other  appliances,  many  of  the  companies  having  been  provided  with 
new  houses  about  that  period.  Nevertheless,  the  Patapsco  Fire  Company,  which 
was  formed  in  1822,  was  placed  on  the  appropriation  roll  in  1824. 

The  organization  of  the  Mechanical,  Union,  Friendship,  Deptford,  and  Lib- 
erty Fire  Companies  before  the  incorporation  of  the  city  was  noted  in  a  previous 
chapter.  The  Federal  (afterward  the  Independent),  Vigilant,  New  Market, 
Franklin,  and  Columbian  Fire  Companies,  increased  the  number  to  ten.  The 
New  Market,  Franklin  and  Columbian  Companies  were  undoubtedly  the  three 
companies  referred  to  by  Mayor  Thorowgood  Smith  in  his  annual  message,  Feb- 
ruary 10,  1806,  as  having  been  organized  in  the  previous  year.  These  companies 
bore  the  distinctive  title  of  '*  fire  "  companies.  Their  mode  of  operation  was  to 
place  an  engine  in  front  of  the  burning  building,  and  supply  it  with  water  by 
means  of  the  leather  fire  buckets.  Small  quantities  of  sewed  hose  were  used,  but 
until  1810,  no  considerable  quantity  was  taken  to  a  fire.  The  water  was  forced 
through  the  ''  goose  neck,"  which  was  a  kind  of  nozzle  and  short  pipe,  extending 
a  few  feet  from  the  top  of  the  engine,  and  which  was  flexible  enough  to  be  turned 
in  any  direction. 

The  institution  of  the  First  Baltimore  Hose  Company,  in  1810,  marks  the 
introduction  of  a  new  method.  The  name  suggests  that  this  company  was  the 
first  in  the  field,  but  in  the  same  year  the  Fell's  Point  Hose  and  Suction  Com- 
pany (afterward  the  Franklin  Hose  Company),  and  the  United  Hose  and  Suc- 
tion Company  were  organized.  The  Fell's  Point  Company  obtained  an  appro- 
priation in  1810,  while  the  First  Baltimore  Hose  and  the  United  Hose  Com- 
panies do  not  appear  in  the  list  until  181 1.  The  next  company  organized  was 
also  a  "  hose  "  company — The  Washington  Hose  Company,  instituted  in  1815, 
making  the  fourteenth  company.  After  its  organization,  the  First  Baltimore 
Hose  Company  had  a  hose  carriage  built,  on  which  to  reel  the  hose,  made  of 
leather  and  served  over  a  pole.  The  Mayor  and  City  Council  established  two 
inches  diameter  as  the  standard  size  of  hose.  This  innovation  gradually  won  its 
way.    The  Mechanical  Fire  Company  adopted  a  resolution,  Dec.  7,  1820,  "that 
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the  several  companies  be  requested  to  enforce  on  their  respective  members  the 
necessity  of  taking  their  fire  buckets  to  all  fires."  The  preamble  recited  that  "  it 
being  well  known  that  since  the  introduction  of  hose  by  the  several  fire  companies, 
our  members  as  well  as  the  citizens  have  neglected  taking  their  fire  buckets  on 
an  alarm  of  fire,  as  formerly/'  It  is  said  that  the  use  of  hose  was  limited  until 
1822.  In  that  year,  the  Patapsco  Fire  Company  was  organized.  Its  manage- 
ment, under  the  leadership  of  Jacob  I.  Cohen,  was  progressive,  and  created 
an  advance  in  methods  and  machinery  of  the  companies  all  along  the  line.  The 
Patapsco  Company,  according  to  Scharf,  introduced  riveted  hose  and  a  new  style 
of  building  for  engine  companies,  which  was  subsequently  adopted  in  many 
engine  houses.  Captain  Cassedy,  in  The  Firemen's  Record,  wrote :  "  In  1824, 
the  Washington  Hose  Company  purchased  a  lot  of  copper  and  tin  riveted  hose 
from  A.  Dialogue,  of  Philadelphia,  which  was  the  first  riveted  hose  used  in 
Baltimore."  While  these  statements  conflict  as  to  the  company  introducing 
riveted  hose,  they  ag^ee  in  fixing  the  period  of  its  introduction.  The  engine 
house  erected  by  the  Patapsco  Company  was  at  the  southwest  comer  of  North 
and  Fayette  streets.  It  had  two  large  doorways  opening  on  North  street.  These 
doorways  facilitated  the  exit  of  the  apparatus.  This  building  was  the  home  of 
the  company  until  1849,  when  it  was  sold  to  Mrs.  Rachel  Colvin,  and  the  com- 
pany built  a  new  engine  house  between  St.  Paul  and  Courtland  streets,  near 
Centre  street.  In  1861,  the  engine  house  on  St.  Paul  street  was  sold  to  Michael 
Roach  for  $1800. 

Soon  after  the  introduction  of  riveted  hose,  this  improved  kind  and  two- 
wheel  hose  carriages  were  purchased  by  all  the  companies.  New  spouting 
engines  were  built  for  the  Mechanical,  the  Independent  and  the  Liberty,  and 
throughout  the  city  might  be  seen  various  new  contrivances.  The  Deptford 
obtained  a  three-wheel  reel,  and  the  engine  of  the  same  company  had  attached  to 
it  a  third  pump,  to  supply  the  others  with  water.  Small  cylinders  were  arranged 
on  the  side  of  the  suction  for  hose,  and  the  old  rope-basket  reel  gave  way  to  the 
two- wheel  reel.  About  this  period  Robert  Holloway  introduced  the  check-valve. 
The  companies  were  thus  well  equipped  for  that  period.  Scharf  says:  **In  1829 
there  were  fourteen  fire  companies,  with  twenty-nine  engines,  and  about  sixteen 
thousand  feet  of  hose,  and  about  two  thousand  members.  Many  parts  of  the  city, 
being  but  poorly  supplied  with  water,  the  members  of  some  of  the  companies  de- 
termined to  ascertain  whether  by  uniting  their  hose,  they  would  not  be  able  to 
conduct  the  water  to  these  points.  The  experiment  resulted  successfully,  and 
proved  that  one  supply  engine,  with  about  sixteen  men,  could  propel  the  water 
through  a  line  of  hose  four  thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  length  in  an 
ascent  of  two  feet  in  the  hundred." 
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It  was  during  this  period  that  the  numerous  extra  appropriations  to  which 
reference  was  previously  made  appear.  The  Mechanical  Company  was  allowed 
$500  in  1819  to  assist  in  purchasing  a  new  engine,  but  in  1820,  before  the  money 
was  spent,  the  company  was  authorized  to  substitute  hose  for  an  engine.  In  1822, 
the  company  received  $500  to  complete  payment  for  an  engine ;  in  1826,  $500  to 
pay  for  1000  feet  of  "new  and  improved  hose,"  and  in  1830,  $200  to  aid  the  com- 
pany to  pay  for  a  new  red. 

The  Union  Fire  Company  received  $250  in  1822  to  aid  in  purchasing  a  new 
hose  carriage.  In  1824,  an  appropriation  of  $100  was  made  "  to  the  president 
of  the  company  for  a  bell  erected  on  the  weigh  house  at  Hanover  Market, 
and  that  said  bell  be  the  exclusive  property  of  this  corporation  "  (the  Mayor 
and  City  Council).  Further  appropriations  were  made  to  this  company,  of  $300 
in  1826  for  six  hundred  feet  of  hose ;  $200  in  1827  to  liquidate  debts  for  repairing 
hose  and  engine,  and  $300  in  1832  for  "  additional  repairs  to  be  made  to  appa- 
ratus." 

An  appropriation  of  $300  was  made  in  1821,  to  aid  the  Friendship  Fire  Com- 
pany "  in  paying  for  a  suction  engine  lately  purchased  by  them,"  and  in  1828,  the 
company  received  $800  for  another  new  engine.  The  Liberty  Fire  Company 
was  aided  by  an  appropriation  of  $500  in  1826  to  procure  a  set  of  new  hose ;  $300 
in  1829  to  procure  a  new  reel ;  $500  in  1830  to  get  hose,  and  $400  in  1833  to 
pay  debts  for  repairs. 

In  1819,  the  Vigilant  Company  received  $500  for  new  hose,  and  a  similar 
amount  in  1827  for  "  new  and  riveted  hose."  The  company  had  an  allowance 
of  $300  from  the  city  in  1832  for  extensive  repairs  to  engine.  The  New  Market 
Fire  Company  got  $500  in  1822  to  aid  in  the  purchase  of  a  more  powerful 
engine;  $200  in  1826  to  liquidate  debt  for  repairing  hose  and  engine;  $500  in 
1829  to  purchase  new  riveted  hose,  and  $500  in  183 1  to  aid  in  extinguishing  debts. 
An  appropriation  of  $400  was  given  the  Independent  Fire  Company  in  1826 
to  liquidate  a  debt  for  600  to  700  feet  of  hose;  also,  $250  in  1830  to  pay  for 
repairs  to  suction  engine.  The  First  Baltimore  Hose  Company  received  $800 
in  1828  to  pay  for  twelve  hundred  feet  of  new  and  riveted  hose.  In  1826,  the 
United  Hose  and  Suction  Company  was  released  from  repayment  to  the  city 
of  a  loan  previously  made  of  $500,  upon  condition  that  the  company  use  the 
money  to  buy  new  and  riveted  hose.  In  1829,  the  company  received  $300  to  pay 
debts  and  get  additional  hose.  The  sum  of  $200  was  given  the  company  in  1832 
to  pay  debts  for  repairs. 

The  Washington  Hose  Company,  instituted  181 5,  received  $400  the  ensuing 
year  to  assist  in  the  purchase  of  a  suction  engine,  which  was  probably  its  first 
engine.  In  1819,  the  company  got  $500  to  purchase  new  hose,  and  $500  in  1825 
for  a  similar  purpose.    **  Extensive  repairs  to  machinery  "  caused  an  appropria- 
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tion  of  $450  for  the  company  in  1832.  The  Howard  Fire  Company,  organized 
in  1830,  received  an  appropriation  of  $500  in  the  year  of  its  organization  to  assist 
in  purchasing  apparatus.  The  same  amount  was  appropriated  two  years  later 
for  additional  hose  and  repairs. 

The  Old  Town  companies  were  not  slighted.  The  Deptford  Fire  Company 
received  $500  in  1825  to  liquidate  a  debt  due  for  the  purchase  of  a  suction  engine, 
and  to  assist  in  the  purchase  of  hose.  In  1830,  the  company  was  allowed  $250 
to  procure  hose.  The  Columbian  Fire  Company  got  $500  in  1826  to  procure  a 
suction  engine,  reel  and  hose.  These  appropriations  do  not  include  amounts 
provided  for  buildings,  but  they  are  sufficient  to  indicate  the  tendency  toward 
more  liberal  appropriations  and  new  appliances. 

So  much  of  the  lives  of  the  citizens  was  centered  in  the  fire  companies  that 
a  study  of  the  locations  of  the  several  companies  is  interesting.  The  earlier  loca- 
tions of  several  of  the  older  companies  is  involved  in  doubt.  The  first  explicit 
reference  made  to  the  subject  in  the  ordinances  of  the  Mayor  and  City  Council 
was  in  an  ordinance,  approved  October  3,  1799,  which  provided  "  that  all  taxes 
chargeable,  or  that  may  become  chargeable  upon  the  lot  of  ground  situate  at 
the  intersection  of  Liberty,  Fayette  and  North  streets,  conveyed  by  John  Eager 
Howard  to  Ephraim  Robinson,  William  Jessop  and  George  Decker,  in  trust  for 
the  Liberty  Fire  Company,  to  erect  necessary  buildings,  for  the  preservation  and 
safe-keeping  of  their  fire  engine  be,  and  the  same  are,  hereby  directed  to  be  paid 
by  the  Mayor  and  City  Council."  The  location  mentioned  was  in  the  triangular 
space  at  the  intersection  of  Park  avenue,  Fayette  and  Liberty  streets,  opposite 
the  present  building  of  the  salvage  corps.  The  company  had  been  in  existence 
only  five  years,  and  as  the  conveyance  from  Col.  John  Eager  Howard  was  made 
between  1794  and  1799,  the  company  came  into  possession  of  a  site  soon  after 
its  organization.  We  are  without  information  concerning  the  accommodations 
made  at  that  time  for  members  and  apparatus.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  through- 
out its  entire  career  the  Liberty  Fire  Company  retained  this  site.  In  1810,  a  lot- 
tery scheme  was  proposed  for  the  purpose  of  building  an  engine  house,  with 
William  Jessop,  George  Decker,  Abram  Denmead,  James  Thompson,  J.  Lewis 
Wampler,  and  George  Wall  as  directors,  and  six  thousand  and  two  dollars  was 
realized  for  the  purpose,  the  drawing  being  held  April  20.  The  city  issued  $1000 
of  6  per  cent,  stock  in  1819  to  aid  the  company  in  discharging  a  debt  incurred 
in  erecting  a  building.  This  building  came  to  be  one  of  the  landmarks  of  the 
city.  March  25,  1835,  when  the  wild  spirit  of  rivalry  and  riot  was  rampant,  the 
engine  house  was  discovered  to  be  on  fire,  but  the  flames  were  extinguished.  In 
April,  1867,  the  building  was  sold  and  removed.  Scharf  says :  "It  was  a  building 
of  marked  note  in  the  city,  located  in  a  central  place,  and  many  meetings  of 
importance  were  held  within  its  walls.     In  i860,  during  the  g^eat  excitement 
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immediately  preceding  the  civil  war,  a  palmetto  flag  was  displayed  from  its 
steeple,  and  one  of  the  first  meetings  of  Southern  sympathizers  was  held  there,  for 
the  purpose  of  enrolling  volunteers.  Great  excitement  prevailed,  and  a  large 
body  of  police,  under  the  command  of  Marshal  Gifford,  was  stationed  around 
and  about  the  building.  William  H.  Cowan  presided  over  the  meeting,  at  which 
conservative  but  independent  resolutions  were  passed.  Speeches  were  made  by 
Frank  Brooke  and  J.  Klassen,  and  over  a  hundred  names  were  added  to  the  list 
of  Southern  volunteers." 

One  of  the  earlier  homes  of  the  Mechanical  Company,  as  stated  in  a  previous 
chapter,  was  in  Fayette  street,  near  Gay  street,  adjoining  the  first  court  house. 
How  long  the  company  retained,  and  during  what  period  it  occupied,  that  loca- 
tion, is  not  definitely  known ;  but  as  all  its  subsequent  locations  known  were  in 
the  same  section  of  the  city,  it  is  probable  that  the  Mechanical  Company  held 
the  Fayette  street  site  many  years.  The  city  appropriated  $656,  April  12,  1817, 
to  aid  the  company  "in  paying  for  a  building  lately  erected  for  the  safe-keeping 
of  their  apparatus,  the  said  building  to  be  the  property  of  the  city."  No  reference 
was  made  to  a  site  having  been  purchased,  so  the  building  may  have  been  erected 
on  the  old  Fayette  street  site.  In  February,  1829,  the  Mechanical  Company  was 
authorized  "  to  occupy  the  room  over  the  Belvidere  Watch  House,  formerly  in 
possession  of  the  president  and  directors  of  the  Baltimore  Apprentices'  Library 
Company."  This  building  was  at  the  comer  of  North  street  and  Orange  alley, 
about  the  present  intersection  of  North  and  Lexington  streets,  east  side.  The 
watch  house  was  erected  about  181 2.  A  picture  of  the  building  in  the  City 
Library  shows  an  arched  gateway  at  the  side  of  the  house,  with  the  word, 
"  Mechanical,"  inscribed  over  the  top.  The  gate  was  of  ample  size  to  permit  the 
passage  of  fire  apparatus,  which  must  have  been  kept  in  the  yard,  or  under  cover 
around  the  building.  In  1837,  the  company,  according  to  Scharf,  purchased  a 
large  lot  on  Lexington  street,  between  St.  Paul  and  Charles  streets,  adjoining 
the  Law  Buildings,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  new  fire-engine  house.  This 
purpose  was  not  executed.  The  company  moved  from  North  street  to  No.  29 
South  Calvert  street,  opposite  Mercer  street,  some  time  prior  to  July,  1838,  where 
it  remained  until  the  Baltimore  United  Fire  Department  went  out  of  service.  The 
engine  house  of  the  company  contained  a  bell  weighing  3176  pounds,  which  was 
bought  by  the  city  in  1859,  ^^^  removed  to  No.  3  engine  house,  on  East  Pratt 
street.  This  was  the  largest  bell  on  any  engine  house.  The  company,  after  an 
existence  of  ninety-five  years,  held  its  last  annual  meeting  in  actual  service  Janu- 
ary 6,  1859,  and  closed  its  existence  as  a  fire  company  November  30,  1859. 

The  Union  Fire  Company,  instituted  1782,  came  into  existence  about  the 
time  Hanover  Market  was  established  at  the  intersection  of  Hanover  and  Cam- 
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den  streets,  and  the  company  was  maintained  in  that  neighborhood  many  years. 
We  leam  from  a  resolution  of  the  City  Council,  dated  March  24,  1813,  that  the 
company  was  authorized  to  erect  an  engine  house  in  the  centre  of  the  square  of 
Hanover  Market.  March  13,  1814,  the  Mayor  was  authorized  "to  pay  out  of  any 
unappropriated  money  in  the  treasury  on  or  after  Sept.  i,  1815,  $1654  for  erecting 
a  fire  engine  house  and  weigh  house  in  the  square  of  Hanover  Market,  that  being 
the  sum  expended  therefor."  It  was  also  resolved  ''that  the  aforesaid  engine 
house  shall  be  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  Union  Fire  Company,  and  the  room 
over  it  for  their  meetings  and  other  public  purposes  so  long  as  the  company  may 
officiate  and  keep  an  efficient  engine  and  hose  for  the  extinction  of  fire."  The  same 
day  $126  was  appropriated  for  finishing  ''under  the  same  roof,  the  weigh  house, 
it  being  the  unfinished  part  in  the  account  exhibited  by  the  Union  Fire  Com- 
pany." This  engine  house  had  a  bell,  for  which  the  dty,  as  previously  stated, 
paid  $100  in  1824.  The  company  occupied  the  premises  many  years,  but  upon 
the  building  being  torn  down,  built  an  engine  house  on  the  north  side  of  Bal- 
derston  street,  which  was  the  second  house  east  of  Charles  street.  This  building 
was  supplied  with  a  bell  weighing  400  pounds.  An  attempt  was  made  to  bum 
the  company's  engine  house  in  March,  1835,  which  was  frustrated. 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  record  of  the  Friendship  Fire  Company 
occupying  any  other  building  than  No.  1 1  North  Frederick  street,  as  the  house 
was  designated  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  Baltimore  City  Fire  Depart- 
ment in  1858,  although  the  company  was  organized  as  early  as  1785.  This  house 
is  the  third  south  of  Fayette  street,  on  the  east  side  of  Frederick  street,  and  is 
still  in  existence.  That  the  company  did  occupy  other  quarters  prior  to  1820  is, 
however,  almost  conclusively  proven  by  the  phraseology  of  an  ordinance,  ap- 
proved February  29,  1820,  under  which  the  Frederick  street  house  was  undoubt- 
edly built.  Provision  was  made  for  the  issuing  of  $1500  in  city  stock  for  the 
benefit  of  the  company,  and  *'  that  a  lot  in  some  suitable  situation  in  the  fifth 
ward  be  purchased  by  the  president  of  the  company,  with  the  approbation  of  the 
Mayor,  and  an  engine  house  be  erected  under  the  supervision  of  the  City  Com- 
missioners, the  lot  to  be  conveyed  to  the  Mayor  and  City  Council."  The  fifth 
ward  in  the  early  part  of  the  century  comprised  the  section  immediately  west 
of  Jones'  Falls,  north  of  the  Basin.  In  1833,  an  appropriation  of  $650  was  made 
to  add  a  story  to  the  company's  house,  and  to  assist  in  paying  the  cost  of  a  new 
hose  reel.  The  engine  house  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1856,  leaving  only  the 
walls.  The  company  endeavored  to  raise  funds  to  rebuild,  but  the  efforts  were 
futile,  and  the  members  were  compelled  to  prop  up  the  walls,  cover  them  with 
boards,  and  dose  the  windows,  the  house  continuing  in  this  condition  several 
years.    This  company  possessed  a  bell  weighing  iioo  pounds. 
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The  three  companies,  which  were  the  especial  pride  of  the  residents  of  Fell's 
Point,  were  the  Deptford,  instituted  1792;  Columbian,  1805,  and  Fell's  Point 
Hose  and  Suction  Company,  organized  in  1810,  the  name  of  which  was  changed 
to  Franklin  Hose  Company  in  1822.  We  are  not  informed  of  the  earlier  engine 
houses  of  these  companies,  but  March  i,  1827,  an  appropriation  of  $3000  was 
made  to  "enable  said  companies  to  purchase  a  lot,  and  erect  a  house  thereon,  for 
the  purpose  of  containing  their  engines  and  apparatus ;  to  be  expended  under  a 
building  committee,  to  be  appointed  by  said  companies.  That,  whenever  the 
building  is  completed,  the  house  and  lot  shall  be  deeded  to  the  Mayor  and  City 
Council  of  Baltimore,  and  that  all  rents  and  emoluments  arising  therefrom  shall 
be  paid  annually  into  the  city  treasury."  Mayor  Small,  in  his  message,  January  7, 
1828,  stated:  "The  Deptford,  Columbian  and  Franklin  Fire  Companies  have 
erected  a  very  substantial  building  for  the  accommodation  and  safe-keeping  of 
their  engines  and  apparatus,  with  large  and  ample  rooms  in  the  second  story  for 
their  company  meetings.  These,  when  finished,  will  afford  excellent  school- 
rooms, the  rent  of  which,  it  is  confidently  believed,  will  pay  the  interest  of  the 
money  expended  on  the  improvement.  They  have,  however,  exhausted  their 
means,  and  will  require  further  aid  to  enable  them  to  complete  their  building." 
As  a  result  of  this  statement,  a  further  appropriation  of  $1800  was  made.  January 
5,  1829,  Mayor  Small  said :  "  The  upper  apartment  of  the  Deptford,  Columbian 
and  Franklin  Fire  Companies'  engine  house  has  been  finished  by  the  present 
tenants,  who  are  to  occupy  it  for  the  use  of  a  select  school,  at  a  rent  of  $120  per 
annum,  commencing  on  the  first  day  of  September  last,  until  the  amount  of  rent 
shall  equal  the  amount  so  expended  by  them."  This  building  was  located  at  the 
northeast  comer  of  Broadway  and  Fleet  streets. 

In  1843  and  1844,  the  Deptford  Company  built  a  new  engine  house  for  its 
own  use,  at  the  comer  of  Strawberry  alley  (now  Dallas  street)  and  Gough  street. 
Some  years  later,  this  building  was  burned  while  the  company  was  absent  at  a 
fire.  Its  cost  was  six  thousand  debars,  four  thousand  of  which  was  provided  by 
the  city.  The  house  was  rebuilt  in  the  early  fifties  (the  city  appropriating  $600 
for  that  purpose  in  185 1),  but  was  sold  at  Sheriff's  sale  in  1855,  to  satisfy  a  judg- 
ment in  the  Superior  Court  of  Baltimore  City  in  favor  of  Thomas  W.  Binyon. 
When  the  volunteer  service  was  supplanted,  in  1858,  the  Deptford  Company  was 
in  a  house  on  Gough  street,  near  Bond  street. 

When  the  Columbian  Company  left  the  Broadway  engine  house,  it  built  a 
house  on  Ann  street,  between  Gough  and  Pratt  streets,  which  was  also  sold  by 
the  Sheriff  in  1857,  under  the  lien  law,  to  Philip  R.  Reiter,  the  contractor.  The 
house  cost  $8000,  and  Mr.  Reiter's  lien  amounted  to  $4342.  The  company,  how- 
ever, was  in  possession  of  the  building  in  1858,  and  it  was  acquired  by  the  city. 
The  building  is  now  known  as  No.  5  Engine  House,  and  is  one  of  the  six  houses 
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used  by  the  Baltimore  City  Fire  Department  which  was  in  use  by  a  volunteer 
company.  The  company  had  two  bells,  weighing  800  pounds;  but  when  the 
city  acquired  control  of  the  fire  service,  in  1858,  the  bell  from  the  house  of  the 
United  Hose  and  Suction  Engine  Company,  at  the  intersection  of  the  east  sides 
of  Howard  and  Liberty  streets,  was  removed  to  No.  5  engine  house.  The  bell 
weighed  1548  pounds.  It  was  the  lightest  of  the  six  bells  retained  by  the  dty 
upon  the  institution  of  the  Baltimore  City  Fire  Department. 

After  the  Franklin  Company  left  Broadway,  it  built  an  engine  house  on 
Eastern  avenue,  between  Broadway  and  Bond  street.  This  building  was  burned 
in  the  summer  of  1896. 

Scharf,  in  giving  a  list  of  fire  and  hose  companies  in  Baltimore,  in  January, 
1819,  located  the  Franklin  Fire  Company  on  Light  street.  This  was  the  first 
company  that  bore  the  name  of  Franklin.  It  is  certain  that  the  company  received 
regular  appropriations  from  1807  to  1816,  inclusive,  but  not  later.  It  was  proba- 
bly one  of  the  three  companies  organized  in  1805.  ^^  ^^  existed  as  long  as  1819, 
it  must  have  been  on  the  eve  of  expiring,  for  the  Fell's  Point  Hose  and  Suction 
Company  adopted  the  name  of  Franklin  Hose  Company  in  1822.  Scharf  has 
woven  the  histories  of  these  two  Franklin  companies  together  as  one  company. 

The  last  home  of  the  Independent  Fire  Company  is  known  as  No.  6  engine 
house,  at  the  intersection  of  Gay  and  Ensor  streets.  The  structure  is  a  familiar 
landmark,  distinguished  by  an  immense  square  tower.  This  campanile,  or  tower, 
is  one  hundred  and  three  feet  high,  with  a  base  seventeen  feet  square.  It  was 
designed  in  the  Gothic  style,  and  built  under  the  supervision  of  Reason  & 
Wetherall,  architects.  Fortunately,  very  satisfactory  records  of  the  habitations 
of  the  Independent  Company  have  been  preserved.  The  company  was  organized 
in  Januar}',  1799,  and  was  the  first  company  organized  after  the  incorporation 
of  the  city.  Its  meetings  for  several  years  were  held  at  the  home  of  James  Ren- 
shaw,  one  of  the  members.  The  engine  and  apparatus  occupied  for  several  years 
a  building,  free  of  rent,  which  was  owned  by  James  Brown,  another  member. 
In  1802,  Peter  Bond,  John  Dougherty  and  Jacob  Stansbury  were  appointed  to 
consider  the  subject  of  providing  proper  accommodations  for  the  company.  The 
committee  reported,  July  20,  "that  the  Mayor  was  authorized  to  purchase,  for 
the  use  of  the  fire  companies  of  the  city,  a  lot  or  lots,  whereon  to  erect  houses  for 
the  safe  keeping  of  their  engines.  Agreeable  to  said  ordinance,  they  called  on 
the  Mayor,  and  he  agreed  to  purchase,  and  has  purchased,  of  Mr.  Patrick  Mullen, 
ground  for  that  purpose,  and  had  a  deed  to  the  city  for  the  use  of  this  company.'' 
The  committee  was  directed  to  have  erected  on  this  lot  "a  brick  building,  as  large 
and  convenient  as  possible,  situated  as  they  may  think  best,  and  that  they,  or 
either  of  them,  draw  on  our  treasurer  for  that  purpose  to  the  amount  of  one 
hundred  and  thirty  dollars."    At  a  meeting  of  the  company,  September  6,  1802, 
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the  committee  reported  the  completion  of  the  building,  and  the  engine  was  im- 
mediately removed  to  it.  At  the  time  the  name  of  the  company  was  changed 
from  "  Federal "  to  "  Independent "  the  meetings  were  held  at  the  house  of  John 
Hicks.  This  change  was  made  at  a  quarterly  meeting,  December  3,  1810.  A 
fire  bell  was  presented  to  the  company  by  some  of  the  members  at  a  quarterly 
meeting,  June  6,  1814.  It  was  ordered  ''to  be  affixed  to  the  engine  house,  or  as 
convenient  as  possible,  to  give  alarm  at  time  of  fire." 

The  following  abstract  from  the  minutes  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  com- 
pany, in  181 7,  shows  the  next  move  of  the  company :  ''It  was  represented  to  the 
company  by  Samuel  House  that  the  Legislature  had  passed  a  law  vesting  the  title 
of  part  of  Fussdbaugh's  lot,  in  Bridge  street,  in  the  Mayor  and  City  Council,  for 
the  use  of  the  Independent  Fire  Company.  The  question  was  asked.  Shall  we 
accept  of  it?  and  agreed  to;  and  Samuel  House,  Joshua  Mott,  Nicholas  Burk, 
John  Smith,  Thomas  Matthews,  Henry  Hardesty  and  William  Stansbury  were 
appointed  a  committee  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements  for  improving  the 
said  ground,  first  having  ascertained  that  the  funds  are  provided,  and  that  there 
are  no  legal  obstacles  to  the  company's  occupying  the  same."  Some  delay  oc- 
curred in  obtaining  possession,  and  at  the  quarterly  meeting,  in  March,  1818, 
Thomas  Phenix,  William  Brown,  William  Stansbury,  Samuel  House  and  James 
Taylor  were  appointed  "to  prepare  and  present  to  the  Mayor  and  City  Council  a 
memorial  representing  the  necessity  of  this  company  being  provided  with  a  suit- 
able lot  of  ground  whereon  to  erect  an  engine  house,  stating  in  said  memorial  the 
advantages  attached  to  the  lot  at  the  junction  of  Bridge  (Gay)  and  Harford 
streets  for  that  purpose,  and  for  the  accommodation  of  this  company."  The 
committee  reported  in  June  "that  from  observation  and  inquiry,  they  found  it 
would  be  unavailing  to  petition  the  Mayor  and  City  Council  to  take  possession 
of  the  property  on  the  terms  prescribed  by  the  General  Assembly  of  Maryland  at 
the  last  session,  without  some  exertion  on  their  part  to  raise  a  sum  equivalent  to 
the  value  of  the  property  required  for  the  use  of  the  company.  Your  committee, 
therefore,  waited  upon  the  citizens  with  a  subscription  paper,  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  such  money  as  in  their  opinion  would  be  required  to  induce  the  corpora- 
tion to  take  possession  of  the  property  above  mentioned,  and  are  happy  to  add, 
succeeded  beyond  their  most  sanguine  expectations.  Your  committee  further- 
more report  that  they  paid  into  the  city  treasury,  on  the  the  first  of  May,  the  sum 
of  one  thousand  dollars,  being  their  proportion  of  the  expense  attending  the 
purchase  of  the  lot,  and  that,  by  ordinance  of  the  City  Council,  the  property  not 
required  for  widening  the  street  is  held  by  the  city  for  the  use  of  the  Independent 
Fire  Company."  The  ordinance  mentioned  was  approved  March  19,  1818.  It 
appropriated  $2000  to  be  paid  to  the  Orphans'  Court  of  Baltimore  county  for 
the  ground,  part  of  which  was  for  the  engine  house  site,  and  part  for  the  widening 
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of  Bridge  street.  The  money  raised  by  the  engine  company  was  undoubtedly 
intended  to  pay  half  of  the  two  thousand  dcdlars.  The  city  in  1817  had  made 
appropriations  of  $400  and  $200  to  aid  the  company  to  build.  These  appropria- 
tions were  repealed  by  the  ordinance  of  March  19,  1818. 

The  engine  company's  conunittee,  which  made  the  above  report,  was  en- 
larged by  the  addition  of  Rossiter  Scott  and  William  Lafferty.  The  committee 
was  instructed  to  dispose  of  the  dd  engine  house,  which  the  company  occupied 
from  1802  to  1819,  and  build  the  new  one  at  the  intersection  of  Bridge  (Gay) 
and  Harford  (Ensor)  streets.  The  engine  house  was  built  in  1819.  The  dty 
appropriated  $1000  that  year  for  the  purpose,  and  $624.25  in  1820  as  payment 
in  full  for  the  building.  In  September,  1819,  the  committee  was  requested  to 
report  to  the  next  meeting  ''the  cost  of  our  engine  house,  and  the  amount  of 
money  received  and  paid  by  them  for  that  purpose."  The  minutes  of  the  same 
meeting  state  that  the  company  rented  the  room  on  the  second  floor  for  one  year 
at  one  hundred  dollars  to  Philip  Smith,  for  a  day  school,  reserving  to  the  com- 
pany the  right  of  holding  their  company  meetings  there.  The  company  was  to 
provide  its  own  firewood  and  candles.  The  room  was  also  rented  to  the  Female 
Sunday  School.  Schoolmaster  Smith  agreed  to  have  the  room  cleaned  out  every 
Saturday  evening,  and  to  repair  all  damage  done  to  the  engine  house  by  himself 
or  scholars.  A  photograph  of  this  building  hangs  in  the  headquarters  of  the 
Veteran  Volunteer  Firemen's  Association,  on  North  Frederick  street.  An  eagle, 
wood  carved  and  gilded,  with  pinions  stretching  eight  feet,  was  placed  above  the 
entrance  in  1836.  The  Veteran  Association  has  secured  this  relic,  it  having  been 
presented  to  the  association  in  June,  1892,  by  Frederick  C.  Link.  The  com- 
pany occupied  a  shed  on  High  street  temporarily,  while  this  old  building  was 
being  replaced  by  the  present  high-towered  structure  in  1853.  ^^^  latter  was 
purchased  by  the  Board  of  Fire  Commissioners  in  1859  for  $8000,  the  city  having 
a  lien  on  the  building  for  five  thousand  dollars.  The  company  maintained  its 
organization  some  years  after  going  out  of  service. 

The  Vigilant  Fire  Company,  organized  in  1804,  was,  according  to  Scharf, 
on  Granby  street  in  1819.  In  1821,  the  company  was  given  an  appropriation  of 
$1000,  and  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  lot  then  occupied,  to  buy  a  lot  in  the  third 
or  fourth  wards.  The  new  building  was  located  at  the  intersection  of  High  and 
Lombard  streets.  An  additional  appropriation  of  $250  was  given  in  1822  for 
the  building.  An  engine  house  was  built  in  1848  by  the  company,  on  Lombard 
street,  near  High,  which  is  now  used  by  No.  3  engine  company.  The  building 
contained  a  library  in  addition  to  the  regular  engine  room.  This  building  was 
sold  to  the  city  in  1859.  The  Vigilant  Company  had  a  bell  weighing  500  pounds, 
but  it  was  supplanted  by  the  big  bell  of  the  Mechanical  Company,  weighing  3176 
pounds. 
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Col.  John  Eager  Howard  presented  a  lot  of  ground,  on  the  west  side  of 
Eutaw  street,  near  Lexington  street,  to  the  New  Market  Fire  Company  soon 
after  its  organization,  January  14,  1806.  In  1810,  the  Legislature  authorized 
Ebenezer  Finley,  Charles  Bohn,  William  Krebs,  Michael  Kimmd,  John  Stou£Fer, 
Daniel  Lammot,  Asahel  Hussey,  Emanuel  Kent,  George  Warner,  Luke  Tieman, 
Adam  Welsh,  Lewis  Pascault  and  David  Harris  to  propose  a  lottery  scheme  for 
the  purpose  of  raising  money  to  purchase  an  engine,  and  build  a  house,  with  an 
alarm  bell  thereon,  for  the  benefit  of  the  company.  We  do  not  know  how  suc- 
cessful the  lottery  was,  but  it  is  certain  that  the  engine  house  was  built  about  that 
time;  for  in  181 7,  the  city  appropriated  $400  to  aid  the  company  "in  paying  for 
a  house  lately  erected."  A  steeple,  bell  weighing  2046  pounds,  and  clock  were 
placed  on  top  of  this  building.  When  the  company  closed  its  existence,  in  1859, 
the  house  was  sold  to  Messrs.  Howell  Bros,  for  $3100,  and  is  now  known  as 
No.  128  North  Eutaw  street.  The  steeple,  bell  and  clock  were  bought  by  the  city, 
and  removed  to  No.  7  engine  house,  comer  of  Druid  Hill  avenue  (or  Ross  street) 
and  Eutaw  street,  where  the  quaint  old  tower  has  long  been  an  object  of  interest. 

On  the  west  side  of  McQellan  allev,  a  short  distance  north  of  Baltimore 
street,  is  a  building  which,  from  its  architecture,  bespeaks  an  origin  of  many 
years  ago.  It  is  a  restaurant,  but  above  the  various  legends  about  brands  of 
beer  and  hot  lunch  are  these  words,  in  raised  and  gilded  letters,  across  the  front 
of  the  house,  "First  Baltimore  House.'*  Insert  the  word,  "Hose,"  and  the 
meaning  becomes  clear.  Eighty  years  ago,  this  building  was  erected  by  the  First 
Baltimore  Hose  Company,  one  of  the  most  famous  volunteer  companies  of  Balti- 
more, and  the  company  which  showed  its  progressiveness  by  obtaining  the  first 
steam  fire  engine  in  1858.  The  company  was  instituted  in  1810.  At  a  meeting 
of  its  members  in  April  of  that  year,  Scharf  says,  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
purchase  an  engine,  hose  and  other  necessary  appliances.  Aid  was  also  solicited 
from  the  property  holders  of  Baltimore.  Its  first  home  was  at  the  intersection 
of  Hanover  street  and  German  lane,  where  the  company  probably  remained  until 
it  removed  to  No.  10  McQellan  alley,  about  1817.  The  date  of  building  of  the 
McQellan  alley  house  is  fixed  by  an  appropriation  of  the  city  of  $1000  in  1816, 
"for  buying  a  lot  of  ground  for  an  engine  house  for  the  First  Baltimore  Hose 
Company."  In  1817,  $250  was  appropriated  to  aid  the  company  in  paying  for 
"their  house";  in  181 9,  $500  "for  discharging  debt  incurred  in  erecting  build- 
ings," and  in  1824,  $250  "in  full  of  expense  for  erecting  their  engine  house,  on 
execution  of  a  lien  to  the  city  on  their  lot,  to  be  paid,  without  interest,  whenever 
the  said  premises  shall  be  diverted  to  any  but  their  present  use."  It  is  said  that 
the  first  Sabbath  school  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  was  held  for  some  time 
in  an  upper  room  in  this  house,  the  Sabbath  school  having  been  instituted  by  the 
ladies  of  the  church  in  1815. 
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The  building,  as  it  appears  to-day,  is  three  stories  high,  the  first  floor  front 
bearing  a  general  resemblance  to  engine  houses  of  a  later  date.  The  middle  win- 
dow on  the  second  floor  is  in  a  broad  flat  arch  of  colonial  style,  and  is  flanked 
by  windows  with  arched  finish.  The  three  windows  on  the  third  floor  have  square 
tops.  The  bell  from  this  house,  weighing  2470  pounds,  was  removed  to  No.  2 
truck  house  when  the  city  took  charge  of  the  fire  service. 

At  the  angle  formed  by  the  east  side  of  Liberty  street  and  the  east  side  of 
Howard  is  a  building  which  has  been  occupied  as  a  central  repair  station  recently 
by  the  Baltimore  Consolidated  Railway  Company.  This  building  was  for  many 
years  the  home  of  the  United  Hose  and  Suction  Company,  and  is  the  only  known 
habitation  of  the  company.  Organized  in  1810,  the  company  must  have  had  an 
engine  house  for  some  years  prior  to  the  erection  of  this  building.  In  1822  the 
city  appropriated  $1500  to  purchase  a  lot  on  which  to  erect  a  house  for  the  accom- 
modation of  hose  and  engine  for  the  company,  and  this  was  followed  by  an  appro- 
priation in  1825  of  $500,  "to  pay  off  the  debt  on  the  house,  comer  of  Howard  and 
Liberty  streets."  It  was  the  bell  (weighing  1548  pounds)  from  this  house  that 
was  placed  at  No.  5  engine  house  by  the  dty  in  1859.  The  inscription  on  the 
door  plate  of  the  United  Hose  and  Suction  Company's  engine  house  was — 

"We  squirt  two  hundred  and  twenty-seven  feet. 
And  can't  be  beat." 

No.  2  engine  house,  on  the  south  side  of  Barre  street,  near  Sharp  street,  was 
erected  in  1853  by  the  Washington  Hose  Company.  The  company  was  organ- 
ized in  1815,  and  the  first  building  erected  was,  about  1821,  on  Lombard  street, 
between  Sharp  and  Liberty  streets.  The  city  appropriated  $1500  in  1820,  and 
$300  in  1821  for  the  purpose.  The  upper  part  of  this  building  was  entirely 
destroyed  by  fire  in  1841.  The  company  afterward  removed  to  the  south  side 
of  Conway  street,  between  Howard  and  Eutaw  streets.  This  site  was  acquired 
by  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  and  the  company,  in  1852,  went  out  of 
service  temporarily,  until  its  new  building,  which  was  the  finest  in  the  city  at 
that  time,  was  finished.  Quite  a  controversy  was  waged  over  the  erection  of  a 
bdl  on  the  engine  house.  In  1853,  the  turbulent  spirit  had  largely  developed, 
and  the  sounding  of  false  alarms  was  common,  creating  noise,  excitement  and 
occasional  street  fights.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  members  of  a  church 
in  the  neighborhood  led  the  opposition  to  the  erection  of  a  bell  on  the  engine 
house.  The  ordinance,  approved  February  25,  1853,  granting  permission  for  the 
erection  of  the  engine  house,  prohibited  the  company  from  having  a  bell 
"attached  to  the  house,  or  the  machinery,  or  on  the  premises."  In  June  of  the 
same  year,  however,  the  city  authorities  were  swayed  the  other  way,  and  an  ordi- 
nance was  approved  allowing  the  erection  of  a  bell,  "provided  the  bell  shall  not 
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be  rung  during  the  week  when  public  religious  services  are  held  in  the  church  in 
the  vicinity;  nor  on  the  Sabbath  from  sunrise  till  ten  o'clock  at  night,  un- 
less there  should  be  a  fire  in  the  immediate  neighborhood,  rendering  an  alarm 
necessary.  In  1859,  the  fire  commissioners  bought  the  building,  and  retained 
this  bell,  which  weighed  2452  pounds. 

The  Howard  Fire  Company,  which  was  chartered  March  i,  1830,  lo- 
cated on  the  west  side  of  Paca  street  north  of  Fayette,  where  No.  i  Engine 
Company  and  No.  2  Truck  Company  now  have  their  quarters.  The  Howard 
Company  took  an  active  leadership  against  the  gromng  lawlessness  among  the 
Fire  Companies.  Soon  after  its  organization,  October  2,  1834,  the  company  re- 
solved to  recommend  to  the  several  Fire  Companies  to  close  their  engine  houses 
until  measures  were  adopted  by  the  authorities  or  property  owners  to  protect 
the  firemen.  In  July  of  that  year  the  engine  house  of  the  company  was  fired  by 
an  incendiary  and  greaUy  damaged.  Resolutions  were  adopted  by  the  company 
declaring  an  intention  to  discover  and  punish  the  culprit  or  culprits.  A  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  request  the  Mayor  to  offer  a  reward  for  the  incendiaries. 
A  committee  to  solicit  subscriptions  to  aid  the  company  in  repairing  damages 
was  appointed  consisting  of  William  G.  Gorsuch,  Benjamin  Caughey,  Dr.  Per- 
kins, John  C.  Raw,  Wm.  Bamet,  Edmtmd  Bull,  George  Keilholtz,  Wm.  Reed 
and  Wm.  Allen.  The  house  was  rebuilt,  and  was  purcliased  by  the  Fire  Com- 
missioners in  1859  ^o^  ^v^  thousand  dollars. 

The  Watchman  Fire  Company,  instituted  in  1840,  began  its  career  in  a 
stable  on  York  street,  near  Watchman  &  Butt's  foundry.  In  July,  1843,  *^ 
company  laid  the  comer  stone  of  a  new  building  on  the  west  side  of  LigBt 
street,  the  second  house  from  York  street.  Elijah  Watson  was  the  builder. 
Rev.  John  Guest  offered  prayer,  and  T.  Y.  Walsh  made  a  speech.  There  is  a 
legend  which  says  that  the  comer  stone  among  other  things  contains  a  piece  of 
Gen.  Washington's  coffin  wrapped  in  a  copy  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
After  a  number  of  years,  the  company  bought  the  building  on  Montgomery 
street,  between  Light  and  William  streets,  which  is  known  as  Mechanics'  Hall. 

The  Lafayette  Hose  Company,  organized  in  1842,  first  occupied  a  buildmg 
at  the  comer  of  Caroline  and  Silver  streets,  but  the  next  year  took  possession  of 
a  new  engine  house  nearly  opposite  on  Caroline  street,  near  Pitt  street.  When 
the  company  went  out  of  existence,  in  i860,  its  last  engine  house  at  the  comer 
of  Caroline  and  Holland  (now  Lexington)  streets  was  sold  for  a  public  school, 
and  the  steeple  was  subsequently  removed.    The  building  is  now  used  as  a  junk 

shop. 

An  ordinance  approved  April  29,  185 1,  authorized  the  organization  of  the 
Monumental  Hose  Company,  which  occupied  for  a  time  a  house  on  Bank  lane 
opposite  Bamum's  Hotel,  which  stood  on  the  site  of  the  Equitable  Building. 
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Subsequently  the  company  removed  to  the  comer  of  North  and  Lexington 
streets,  and  was  the  forerunner  of  No.  4  Engine  Company,  since  removed  to  a 
new  building  on  Lexington  street,  west  of  North  street. 

The  Western  Hose  Company,  organized  in  1852,  was  locited  on  West  Bal- 
timore street,  between  Greene  and  Pearl  streets,  but  in  1857  removed  to  a  new 
house  on  Greene  street,  between  Baltimore  and  German  Streets. 

Pioneer  Hook  and  Ladder  Company  No.  i,  was  also  organized  in  1852. 
It  occupied  a  three-story  brick  house  on  the  west  side  of  Harrison  street,  near 
Fayette  street.  The  building  has  continued  in  the  Fire  Department  since  that 
time,  and  is  now  tenanted  by  No.  i  Hook  and  Ladder  Company. 

For  a  short  time  after  its  organization,  September  9,  1853,  the  Mount  Ver- 
non Hook  and  Ladder  Company  kept  its  apparatus  in  the  house  of  the  Western 
Hose  Company  on  West  Baltimore  street.  Subsequently,  the  company  occupied 
a  building  on  the  west  side  of  Biddle  street,  near  Druid  Hill  avenue.  This 
building  was  burned,  and  for  some  time  the  apparatus  was  kept  in  a  shed 
opposite.  The  house  of  the  onnpany,  afterwards  rebuilt,  was  obtained  by  the 
dty  and  is  now  used  by  No.  4  Hook  and  Ladder  Company. 

A  meeting  held  at  the  Seventeenth  Ward  House,  March  8,  1854,  led  to 
the  formation  of  the  United  States  Hose  Company.  Its  only  home  was  at  the 
comer  of  William  street  and  Kines  alley. 

Many  of  these  old  engine  houses  have  been  torn  down  to  make  room  for 
modem  improvements.  Some  are  standing  but  are  used  for  other  purposes, 
while  seven  were  used  by  the  Baltimore  City  Fire  Department  after  its  organiza- 
tion. They  were,  in  a  sense,  the  club  houses  of  the  first  half  of  the  century. 
The  most  prominent  citizens  affiliated  with  the  Fire  Companies,  and  it  was  in 
the  engine  houses  that  much  of  the  town  talk  was  heard.  At  first,  the  engine 
houses  were  rough  and  uncouth,  as  they  were  merely  intended  to  shelter  the 
fire  apparatus,  but  later,  when  the  companies  took  pride  in  having  substantial 
and  comfortable  houses  in  which  the  members  could  tarry  as  long  as  they 
pleased,  there  was  a  noticeable  improvement  in  the  buildings  erected. 

When  the  volunteer  service  was  displaced  by  the  Baltimore  City  Fire  De- 
partment, a  number  of  the  old  companies  had  libraries  for  the  use  of  members 
and  maintained  library  associations  which  in  some  cases  were  kept  up  after  the 
dissolution  of  the  old  department.  Scharf  in  commenting  upon  the  Mechanical 
Company  wrote  "With  a  view  of  exciting  and  fostering  among  its  members  a 
desire  for  mental  cultivation  and  improvement,  certain  members  of  the  Mechani- 
cal, in  1840,  formed  themselves  into  an  association  for  the  purpose  of  collecting 
a  library  of  literary  and  scientific  books,  and  of  holding  stated  meetings  for  the 
hearing  of  lectures  and  essays.  On  the  i6th  of  March  it  was  incorporated  as 
'The  Library  Association  of  the  Mechanical  Fire  Company,  with  the  following 
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incorporators:  Hugh  D.  Evans,  Thomas  M.  Locke,  Folger  Pope,  Philip  W, 
Lowry,  Edward  G.  Starr,  James  Dunn  Armstrong,  John  G.  Proud,  Jr.,  Geo.  H, 
McDowell,  John  Furlong,  Chas.  West,  Lowry  D.  Lowry  and  Israel  Cohen." 
In  1859,  this  library  numbered  3000  volumes,  and  it  was  determined  to  preserve 
the  library,  and  maintain  the  company  as  a  social  organization.  A  hall  was 
rented  over  the  office  of  the  Associated  Fire  Insurance  Company,  on  South 
street,  near  Baltimore  street.  This  arrangement  continued  until  the  charter  of 
the  company  was  surrendered,  June  15,  1873. 

In  1843  members  of  the  Vigilant  Fire  Company  formed  a  library  association, 
and  obtained  a  library  by  subscription.  The  first  officers  of  the  association 
were :  President,  T.  Yates  Walsh ;  first  vice-president,  Edward  Mitchell ;  second 
vice-president,  James  Pauley;  third  vice-president,  C.  C.  Egerton;  treasurer, 
F.  C.  Ford;  secretary,  L.  D.  Daniels.  The  Pioneer  Hook  and  Ladder  Com- 
pany, instituted  1852,  had  an  excellent  library,  and  elected  the  following  officers 
in  1855;  President,  Wm.  G.  Holbrook;  vice-president,  R.  W.  Bowerman;  treas- 
urer, L.  A.  Sanders;  secretary,  M.  O'Brien;  trustees,  Alexander  Geddes,  Wm. 
D.  Jones,  Henry  Qaridge,  Benjamin  Stanton ;  librarian,  Alexander  Geddes. 

These  were  the  homes,  and  such  was  the  environment  of  the  Volunteer 
Fire  Companies.  It  was  from  the  portals  of  these  houses,  the  firemen  of  olden 
days  went  forth  to  battle  against  foes  of  fire,  as  well  as  foes  of  flesh.  Here  their 
zeal  was  nurtured,  their  g^ood  deeds  inspired,  and  their  reckless  acts  boasted  of. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  BALTIMORE  UNITED  FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

The  Good  and  the  Evil  of  it — Zeal  of  the  Volunteers  —  Rivalry 
Begets  Riot — Necessity  of  Supervisory  Power — Organization  of 
the  Baltimore  United  Fire  Department — Objects  of  the  Same — 
Articles  of  Association — ^The  Standing  Committee — Rules  of  the 
Department— Powers  Conferred  by  the  Charter — ^The  Reign  of 
Disorder — Company  Feuds — ^The  Mechanical  Fire  Company's  Effort 
for  Peace — Fatal  Result  of  a  Riot — Alarming  Increase  of  Fires — 
Disturbances  Attending  the  Failure  of  the  Bank  of  Maryland  im 
1835 — Good  Wore  of  the  Firemen — Movement  for  Reorganization — 
Engine  Houses  Closed  by  Order  of  the  Mayor. 

When  Mayor  Stewart  wrote  in  January,  1832,  of  the  Fire  Companies  "there 
are  some  irregularities  among  them  which  should  be  corrected/'  he  probably  re- 
ferred to  acts  engendered  of  zeal,  legitimate,  but  which  required  curbing.  As  an 
example  he  alluded  particularly  to  the  practice  of  running  fire  apparatus  on  the 
foot  pavements.  Mayor  Stewart  was  hardly  prepared  to  believe  that  in  subse- 
quent years,  gross  excesses  culminating  in  riot  and  bloodshed,  would  be  per- 
petrated in  the  name  of  the  Fire  Companies.  He  calls  our  attention  to  the  be- 
ginning. It  is  our  mission  to  follow  this  tale  of  strife  to  its  end.  It  is  with 
regret  that  the  historian  is  compelled  to  link  the  good  and  the  noble  with  the 
vicious  and  the  lawless,  but  it  has  been  written  that  "facts  are  stubborn  things." 
The  deed  that  is  done  is  a  mule.    Let  us  approach  it  with  caution. 

The  names  enrolled  as  members  of  the  Volunteer  Fire  Companies  from  1834 
to  1858  conclusively  prove  that  many  of  Baltimore's  best  known  citizens  sacri- 
ficed their  comfort,  and  surrendered  their  time  for  the  protection  and  welfare 
of  the  community.  To  rush  from  couch  and  fireside  into  the  cold  of  a  winter's 
night,  to  risk  one's  life  and  health  for  others,  is  not  the  least  offering  a  man  can 
make  to  his  fellows.  Yet  the  staunchest  of  Baltimore's  citizens  made  many 
sacrifices  of  this  kind  for  years.  Deeds  of  daring  deck  the  escutcheon  of  the  old 
volunteer  fire  service  throughout  its  career.  Dangerous  fires  were  fought  and 
conquered  under  that  system,  and  praises  were  earned  and  received  without 
stint.    Hence,  no  man  can  truthfully  say  it  was  all  bad.    Despite  all  the  criticism 
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hurled  at  it,  the  facts  remain  that  it  served  the  city  sixty  years,  extinguished 
fires,  protected  property,  saved  lives,  and  was  fostered  by  municipal  authority. 
Over  against  these  facts,  are  other  facts,  namely,  that  at  the  end  of  the  sixty 
years,  the  volunteer  service  was  weighed  in  the  balance  and  found  wanting,  that 
paralleling  its  record  of  good  deeds,  was  a  dark  record  of  bloody  street  fights 
between  rival  companies;  riots  perpetrated  in  the  names  of  fire  companies; 
murders  incident  to  these  disgraceful  scenes;  attempted  burning  of  engine 
houses,  and  destruction  of  rival  apparatus.  It  is  not  a  pleasing  picture  of  zeal 
run  mad.  To  mete  out  justice  to  the  participants  in  such  scenes  of  disorder  is 
difficult.  We  are  quick  to  believe  that  all  companies^  or  aO  members  of  the  service 
were  not  concerned  in  creating  these  disorderly  scenes.  The  charitably  inclined 
are  also  ready  to  receive  in  good  faith,  the  defense  which  has  been  put  forward 
that  "These  riots  were  created  and  participated  in  by  a  certain  class  known  as 
'hangers-on'  and  'runners.' "  The  members  of  the  Mechanical  Company,  which 
could  justly  claim  to  be  the  veteran  of  the  veterans,  prided  themselves  on  their 
gentility.  This  spirit  was  emulated  by  other  companies.  Unfortunately,  the 
New  Market  Fire  Company,  The  Watchman  Fire  Company  and  Mount  Vernon 
Hook  and  Ladder  Company  acquired  the  reputation  of  being  great  fighters.  The 
greatest  shadow  upon  the  old  volunteer  system,  is  that  it  did  not  have  the  will 
or  the  vitality  to  throw  off  this  barnacle  upon  the  system,  hence  its  reputation 
goes  down  into  history,  taking  with  its  good  deeds  the  accusation  that  the  service 
was  committed  to  the  hands  of  lawless  men. 

Aside  from  the  immediate  consequences  of  the  lawless  acts  committed  in 
the  name  of  the  fire  companies,  the  city  suffered  from  the  spirit  of  disorder  which 
was  engendered,  and  which  gained  for  Baltimore  the  sobriquet  of  ''Mob-town.'' 
Happily,  this  spirit  has  been  quelled  in  recent  years,  and  Baltimore  may  proudly 
claim  title  as  one  of  the  most  orderly  and  peaceful  cities  in  the  world.  A  curious 
survival  of  the  old  spirit  of  rivalry  between  the  fire  companies  may  be  witnessed 
when  engines  are  returning  from  fires.  As  noted  in  a  previous  chapter,  the  small 
boys  attach  themselves  to  the  trail  of  engines  located  near  their  homes,  and  with 
shouts  for  the  engine  of  their  choice,  frequently  succeed  in  challenging  to  battle 
boys  who  are  attached  to  some  other  engine.  The  firemen,  however,  have  no 
part  in  these  contests. 

The  wild  spirit  of  rivalry  ran  its  course  in  the  period  from  1834  to  1858. 
The  organization  of  the  Baltimore  United  Fire  Department  in  the  former  year 
was  intended  to  provide  a  more  compact  system  and  uniform  supervision  over 
the  firemen  for  the  purpose  of  curbing  "irregularities,"  as  Mayor  Stewart  was 
pleased  to  term  certain  acts  of  the  companies.  The  first  attempt  of  this  kind  was 
made  in  1831,  when  The  Baltimore  Association  of  Firemen  was  organized.  It 
maintained  its  organization  until  1833,  when  a  more  thorough  system  of  organ- 
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ization  was  determined  upon,  which  became  known  as  The  Baltimore  United 
Fire  Department. 

The  first  assemblage  for  this  object  was  a  convention  of  representatives  from 
the  fifteen  companies  of  firemen  in  Baltimore.  This  convention  was  held  on  the 
evening  of  November  18,  1833,  at  the  old  City  Hall,  on  Holliday  street,  north  of 
Lexington  street.  Jesse  Hunt,  of  the  Washington  Hose  Company,  then  Mayor 
of  Baltimore,  presided.  Thomas  M.  Locke  acted  as  secretary.  The  records  of 
the  Baltimore  United  Fire  Department  have  been  preserved,  and  on  the  first  page 
of  the  records  we  find  the  object  of  this  convention  stated  in  the  following  words : 
"To  take  into  consideration  the  propriety  of  adopting  such  means  as  should  be 
deemed  by  them  calculated  to  produce  a  salutary  reform  in  the  Fire  Companies 
of  the  city,  and  to  promote  harmony  and  good  feeling  among  the  firemen  in- 
dividually. The  convention  having  given  the  subject  referred  to  them  as  full  an 
investigation  as  its  importance  required,  is  of  opinion,  that  a  fire  department  or- 
ganized upon  principles  and  possessing  the  powers  as  hereinafter  stated,  and  set 
forth  in  the  Articles  of  Association  hereto  annexed,  will  be  found  amply  sufiicient 
to  meet  the  expectations  of  all  firemen  who  are  interested  in  the  wdfare  of  their 
respective  companies,  presenting  the  means  of  checking  and  keeping  under 
proper  control  the  emulation  existing  among  firemen,  which  at  times  has  run 
into  excess,  and  be  fully  competent  to  provide  for  any  contingency  that  may 
hereafter  take  place. 

''Therefore,  we,  the  delegates  representing  the  several  fire  companies  in  this 
city,  assembled  in  convention,  do  hereby  recommend  to  our  respective  companies 
the  adoption  of  the  following  Articles  of  Association  for  the  organization  of  the 
Baltimore  Fire  Department."  The  Articles  of  Association,  comprising  the  whole 
plan  of  organization,  were  as  follows : 

1.  The  name  of  this  association  shall  be  "The  Baltimore  United  Fire  De- 
partment," the  same  to  be  composed  of  seven  delegates  from  each  of  the  several 
fire  companies  that  now  are  or  hereafter  may  be  organized  in  this  city. 

2.  The  companies  constituting  this  department  shall  annually  appoint  from 
their  own  members  seven  delegates,  to  be  furnished  with  credentials  of  their 
appointment  by  their  respective  companies,  signed  by  the  President  and  Sec- 
retary of  the  company  represented  by  them. 

3.  The  Baltimore  United  Fire  Department  shall  have  full  power  to  enact 
and  enforce  all  laws  of  a  general  nature  which  shall  be  deemed  by  it  necessary 
for  the  better  regulation  of  the  companies  during  their  operations  at  fires,  and 
for  the  redress  of  grievances ;  the  same  to  alter  and  change  at  any  time  that  such 
alteration  or  change  may  be  deemed  expedient,  and  if  the  aforesaid  department  in 
the  faithful  discharge  of  its  duties,  shall  at  any  time  find  it  necessary  to  call  in  the 
aid  of  the  civil  authority,  it  shall  have  power  to  do  so,  and  moreover,  to  prosecute 
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the  offenders  before  the  proper  tribunal.  Provided,  nevertheless,  that  it  shall  not 
have  power  to  pass  any  laws  tending  to  control  the  rights  of  the  companies  to 
use  their  apparatus  at  a  fire  in  such  a  manner  as  may  be  provided  for  by  the 
constitution  of  the  aforesaid  companies. 

4«  The  delegates  appointed  by  the  several  fire  companies  to  represent 
them  in  the  department,  shall  assemble  themselves  together  at  the  City  Hall  on 
the  third  Monday  in  January,  1834,  at  7  o'clock,  P.  M.,  or  as  soon  thereafter 
as  possible,  and  proceed  to  organize  the  aforesaid  department  by  the  appointment 
of  such  officers  as  they  may  deem  proper,  and  the  said  delegates  are  hereby 
empowered  to  establish  such  By-Laws  and  rules  of  order  for  the  government 
of  their  own  body  as  shall  appear  to  them  necessary  for  regulating  and  conduct- 
ing its  concerns,  and  for  carrying  into  active  operation  the  several  objects  con- 
templated by  the  formation  of  said  department. 

5.  The  department  shall  cause  a  fair  record  of  its  proceedings  to  be  kept, 
which  shall  at  all  times  be  open  to  the  inspection  of  any  of  the  members  of  the 
several  fire  companies,  and,  moreover,  shall  publish  in  the  newspapers  of  this 
city,  all  such  general  laws  intended  for  the  government  of  the  fire  companies. 

6.  The  expenses  of  said  department  shall  be  borne  equally  by  the  several 
fire  companies,  who  compose  it,  the  same  shall  not  exceed  five  dollars  to  each 
company,  which  shall  be  collected  in  such  a  manner  as  the  aforesaid  depart- 
ment may  direct. 

A  copy  of  these  Articles  was  sent  to  each  fire  company,  and  during  the  en- 
suing months,  the  proposed  organization  was  a  subject  of  general  discussion. 
Mayor  Hunt  in  his  message  to  the  Council,  January  6,  1834,  said :  "Efforts  are 
now  making  to  form  a  Firemen's  Association,  to  be  composed  of  delegates  from 
the  respective  companies.  If  this  measure  is  successful,  it  will  doubtless  promote 
that  fellowship  and  harmony  of  action  which  is  at  all  times  essential  in  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  purposes  for  which  this  valuable  class  of  our  fellow  citizens 

have  associated  themselves." 

Pursuant  to  the  Articles  of  Association,  seven  delegates  from  each  company 
met  at  the  City  Hall  (on  Holliday  street,  north  of  Lexington  street),  January 
20, 1834,  to  organize  the  Department.  Mayor  Hunt  presided ;  Thomas  M.  Locke 
was  secretary  and  Edward  Needles  was  made  assistant  secretary.  By-laws  and 
rules  of  order  which  had  been  draughted  by  the  committee  which  prepared  the 
Articles  of  Association,  were  adopted.  The  by-laws  provided  that  the  officers 
"shall  consist  of  a  president,  three  vice-presidents,  a  treasurer,  and  secretary, 
who  shall  be  chosen  by  ballot  at  their  first  stated  meeting  in  January,  and  an- 
nually thereafter  on  the  last  Monday  in  January.  No  company  shall  furnish 
more  than  one  of  these  officers  at  a  time.  There  shall  also  be  appointed  at  the 
same  meeting  a  standing  committee  of  three  members  from  each  company." 
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Stated  meetings  were  to  be  held  on  the  last  Monday  of  January,  April,  July  and 
October  in  each  year.  Article  6  of  the  by-laws  provided  that  "The  Standing 
Committee  shall  be  an  executive  body  to  the  Baltimore  United  Fire  Department 
for  the  ptupose  of  carrying  into  effect  the  rules  and  regulations  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  companies  composing  it.  They  shall  have  power  to  hear  and  deter- 
mine disputes  which  may  happen  between  its  members  at  a  fire,  by  process  verbal ; 
subject,  nevertheless,  in  all  cases,  to  an  appeal  to  the  Department;  to  do  and 
transact  in  the  recess  of  meetings,  such  business  as  in  their  judgment  may  not 
require  a  meeting  to  be  called.  They  shall  have  power  to  call  special  meetings 
of  the  department,  as  hereinbefore  provided  for.  At  fires  they  shall  keep  to- 
gdbcr  as  much  as  practicable,  and  be  known  only  in  their  official  capacity,  by 
each  member  having  aa  m^iroiHiate  badge  on  his  hat,  to  be  provided  by  the  de- 
partment for  their  use."  Voting  was  by  companies,  eadi  com|>any  being  en- 
titled to  one  vote.  Each  company  associated  in  the  department,  was  required 
to  pay  five  dollars  annually  toward  the  expenses  of  the  department. 

Mayor  Hunt  was  elected  president ;  Charles  M.  Keyser,  first  vice-president ; 
Thomas  P.  Stran,  second  vice-president ;  Thomas  M.  Locke,  third  vice-president ; 
Samuel  Wilson,  treasurer ;  and  Frederick  S.  Littig,  secretary. 

The  Standing  Committee  included  J.  K.  Stapleton,  S.  S.  Riley  and  John 
Needles,  of  the  Mechanical;  Goddard  Raborg,  Joshua  Harvey  and  Jesse  B. 
Wight,  of  the  Union ;  Charles  Diffenderffer,  Lewis  Holter  and  Charles  S.  Davis, 
of  the  Friendship ;  Robert  Craggs,  William  Comthwait  and  Joseph  Miles,  of  the 
Deptford ;  Joel  Wright,  John  Brannan  and  James  A.  May,  of  the  Liberty ;  Hugh 
Bolton,  John  Rodgers  and  Joseph  Turner,  of  the  Independent;  A.  W.  Barnes, 
Joseph  Kreager  and  Andrew  Martin,  of  the  New  Market;  John  Glass,  John 
Henderson  and  Asahel  Hussey,  of  the  Columbian;  Samuel  Keerl,  John 
R.  Moore  and  Joseph  B.  Thomas,  of  the  First  Baltimore  Hose;  John  Smith, 
Frederick  Seyler  and  J.  V.  Hoffman,  of  the  United  Hose  and  Suction  Com- 
pany; William  Wickersham,  John  A.  Robb  and  Patrick  Cooney,  of  the  Frank- 
lin ;  Thomas  Watson,  James  Gillingham  and  Charles  W.  Evans,  of  the  Washing- 
ton ;  Daniel  Dail,  Robert  St.  John  Stuart  and  John  C.  Pitt,  of  the  Vigilant ;  Jacob 
I.  Cohen,  Jr.,  Andrew  E.  Warner  and  Richard  Lewis,  of  the  Patapsco ;  Samuel 
McQdlan,  John  Waters  and  William  P.  Ponder,  of  the  Howard. 

The  first  recorded  act  of  the  Standing  Committee  was  to  recommend  that 
each  member  of  the  committee  be  furnished  with  a  tri-colored  lantern  and  a 
pole  or  staff,  marked  "Standing  Committee,  B.  U.  F.  D."  Each  member  was 
to  keep  his  staff  and  lantern  in  good  order.  The  object  of  this  device  was  to 
speedily  rally  the  committee  at  fires.  The  suggestion  was  adopted  February  17, 
1834,  but  was  not  executed.  The  committee  to  obtain  the  lanterns  and  poles 
reported  that  the  cost  would  be  ninety  dollars,  for  forty-five  lanterns  and  poles. 
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and  in  lieu  thereof,  suggested  a  division  of  the  city  into  districts,  and  the  rallying 
of  the  Standing  Committee  around  a  lantern  hoisted  on  the  gallery  of  a  designated 
engine  in  each  district.  A  committee  of  one  from  each  company  was  ap- 
p<Mnted  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  I>epartment  to  select  an  appropriate  badge 
for  the  members  of  the  Standing  Committee,  and  to  draught  ''Rules  and  Regu- 
lations" for  the  general  government  of  the  fire  companies.  The  badge  adopted 
contained  the  letters  "B.  U.  F.  D./'  and  beneath  was  inscribed  the  name  of  the 
company  of  which  the  wearer  was  a  member. 

The  committee  reported  seven  regulations,  which  after  slight  changes,  were 
adopted  with  an  eighth  regulation,  January  27,  1834.  Additions  were  made  to 
this  code  within  the  ensuing  three  or  four  years,  until  it  contained  about  thirty 
sections  or  rules. 

The  rules  thus  adopted,  reflect  the  evils  or  "irregularities,"  as  Mayor 
Stewart  termed  them,  with  which  the  Department  contended,  and  what  would 
otherwise  be  dull  codification,  becomes  a  matter  of  interest  to  the  student  of  the 
old  fire  department.    The  rules  and  regulations  follow : 

1.  Those  companies  having  bells  attached  to  their  engine  houses,  are  re- 
quired to  place  them  under  such  regulations  as  will  (as  far  as  possible)  prevent 
their  being  rung  on  false  alarms  of  fire. 

2.  No  company,  unless  prepared  with  its  apparatus  to  use  the  water  of  a 
pump,  fire  plug,  or  other  water  source,  shall  retain  it,  if  demanded  by  a  company 
thus  prepared. 

3.  All  companies  are  requested  to  avoid  passing  with  their  apparatus  on 
the  pavement  or  footways,  unless  impelled  so  to  do  by  the  condition  of  the 
streets. 

4.  Each  company  to  be  cautious  in  the  admission  of  members,  and 
prompt  in  the  expulsion  of  the  disorderly — ^the  retention  of  one  turbulent  spirit 
may  bring  discredit  on  the  whole  fire  department. 

5.  In  returning  from  fires  or  alarms  of  fires,  the  companies  are  requested 
to  move  with  order  and  moderation,  and  should  they  meet  another  company, 
each  is  required  to  take  the  right  of  the  street. 

6.  Ajiy  fire  company  procuring  new  running  hose  shall  adopt  the  standard 

screw. 

7.  It  is  recommended  that  every  member  of  a  fire  company,  wear  his  badge 

at  fires,  and  that  the  several  companies  be  requested  to  have  the  badges  of  the 
members  numbered. 

8.  No  companies  shall  admit  minors  as  members  of  their  respective  com- 
panies, without  the  written  consent  of  their  parents,  guardians  or  masters. 

9.  Resolved,  that  each  fire  company  composed  of  not  more  than  one  hun- 
dred members  (honorary  members  included),  shall  pay  annually  in  the  month 
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of  February,  to  the  beneficial  fund  of  the  Baltimore  United  Fire  Department,  the 
sum  of  twenty-five  dollars.    (Repealed  January  2$,  1856.) 

10.  Resolved,  that  each  fire  company  having  more  than  one  hundred  mem- 
bers (including  honorary),  shall  pay  in  like  manner  a  sum  additional  of  twenty- 
five  cents  for  each  member  exceeding  one  hundred.  (Repealed  January  25, 
1836.) 

11.  Resolved,  that  the  President  of  each  fire  onnpany  cause  a  certified 
list  of  its  members  to  be  delivered  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  in  the 
month  of  January  of  each  year.    (Repealed  January  25,  1836.) 

12.  Resolved,  that  the  use  of  ardent  spirits  amongst  the  fire  companies 
composing  this  Department  be  entirely  discontinued,  and  that  in  case  it  should 
be  ascertained  that  any  company  or  companies  shall  permit  the  use  of  ardent 
spirits  amongst  their  members  at  fires,  that  such  company  or  companies  be 
fined  in  the  sum  of  five  dollars,  to  be  applied  to  the  Beneficial  Fund,  and  that 
it  be  the  duty  of  the  Standing  Committee  to  attend  to  the  execution  of  this 
resolution. 

13.  Resolved,  that  should  hereafter  any  difference,  or  misunderstanding 
arise  between  the  companies,  or  either  of  them,  associated  in  this  Department, 
the  subject  matter  shall  be  forthwith  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  Stand- 
ing Conunittee  of  the  Department,  whose  duty  it  is  to  take  immediate  cognizance 
thereof. 

14.  Resolved,  that  whenever  the  Department  shall  determine  any  fire  com- 
pany, or  any  member  thereof,  to  have  been  guilty  of  any  offence,  they  are  here- 
by empowered  to  carry  into  effect  their  own  decision,  either  by  fine  or  expulsion, 
bearing  upon  individuals,  or  the  whole  company,  if  thought  necessary  by  two- 
thirds  of  the  Department  present.  And  in  case  of  the  expulsion  of  any  member 
or  members,  by  the  Department,  they  are  not  to  be  received  into  any  fire  com- 
pany for  twelve  months  from  the  date  of  expulsion,  due  notice  to  be  given  to 
all  the  fire  companies  of  every  expulsion  that  takes  place  for  the  future. 

15.  Resolved,  that  when  any  fire  company  associated  in  this  Department 
shall  expel  any  member  or  members  from  their  respective  company,  notice  there- 
of shall  be  immediately  given  by  the  Secretary  of  said  company,  to  all  the  other 
companies,  stating  the  fact  of  such  expulsion,  with  the  name  of  the  party  or 
parties,  and  said  expelled  member  or  members  shall  not  be  admitted  into  any 
other  fire  company  within  twelve  months  from  the  date  of  expulsion,  under  a 
penalty  of  five  dollars  to  such  company,  or  companies  receiving  such  expelled 
member,  after  receiving  said  notice;  and  said  expelled  member  or  members 
shall  also  forfeit  all  right  and  benefit  to  be  derived  from  the  Beneficial  Fund  of 
the  Baltimore  United  Fire  Department. 
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1 6.  Resolved,  that  however  valuable  as  a  fireman,  a  member  may  be,  if 
he  is  constitutionally  turbulent  and  quarrelsome,  it  were  better  to  dispense  with 
his  services  as  a  fireman  than  that  his  continuance  should  be  the  cause  of  con- 
stant broils  and  disturbances,  and  it  is  hereby  recommended  that  every  such 
member  be  stricken  from  the  roll  of  every  company. 

17.  Resolved,  that  all  fines  received  from  any  fire  company,  or  any  member 
thereof,  shall  be  paid  over  to  the  Beneficial  Fund  of  the  United  Fire  Department. 
(Repealed  April  30,  1838,  resulting  in  all  fines  being  paid  to  the  Treasurer  of  the 
Department.) 

18.  Resolved,  that  districts  be  assigned  each  of  the  following  companies, 
viz:  Columbian,  Vigilant,  Independent,  Friendship,  Mechanical,  Liberty  and 
New  Market,  and  that  on  the  occurrence,  and  during  the  continuance  of  a  fire, 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  that  company  in  whose  district  the  fire  shall  occur,  to 
exhibit  the  lantern  on  the  gallery  of  their  spouting  engine,  and  which  shall  be 
considered  the  rallying  point  for  the  Standing  Committee. 

19.  Resolved,  that  the  districts  comprise  the  following  sections  of  the 
city: 

1st  District,  for  the  Columbian,  east  of  Hariord  run  and  south  of  Baltimore 
street. 

2d  District,  for  the  Vigilant,  west  of  Harford  run,  south  of  Baltimore  street 
and  east  of  Jones'  Falls. 

3d  District,  for  the  Independent,  north  of  Baltimore  street  and  east  of  Jones' 
Falls. 

4th  District,  for  the  Friendship,  west  of  the  Falls  and  east  of  Gay  street. 

5th  District,  for  the  Mechanical,  west  of  Gay  street  and  east  of  Charles 

street. 

6th  District,  for  the  Liberty,  west  of  Chares  street  and  east  of  Howard 

street. 

7th  District,  for  the  New  Market,  west  of  Howard  street. 

20.  Any  company  disobeying  the  first  general  law,  shall  be  fined  five  dollars 
for  each  offence.  Any  company  disobeying  the  second  general  law  shall  be  fined 
ten  dollars  for  each  offence.  Any  company  disobeying  the  third  general  law 
shall  be  fined  ten  dollars  for  each  offence.  Any  company  disobeying  the  fifth 
general  law  shall  be  fined  ten  dollars  for  each  offence. 

21.  No  company  shall  permit  its  apparatus  to  be  run  with,  in  any  of  the 
streets,  lanes  or  alleys  of  the  dty  (except  when  going  to  a  fire,  or  an  alarm  of 
fire),  under  the  penalty  of  ten  dollars  for  each  offence 

22.  Resolved,  that  any  company  knowingly  permitting  an  individual  to 
wear  their  badge,  shall  be  answerable  for  his  acts  while  with  the  company  and 
wearing  their  badge. 
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23.  In  all  cases,  where  fines  may  be  incurred  by  the  members  of  this  De- 
partment, it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Treasurer  to  collect  the  same. 

24.  Resolved,  that  the  Standing  Committee  enforce  the  laws  of  the  De- 
partment, against  all  companies  offending. 

25.  Resolved,  that  the  members  of  the  United  Fire  Department  be  respect- 
fully requested,  that  in  case  any  part  of  the  apparatus  belonging  to  another  com- 
pany, coming  in  possession  of  said  company,  they  deposit  the  same  at  the  Fire- 
men's Insurance  Company's  offices,  except  that  of  hose,  of  which  they  will 
notify  the  company  to  which  it  may  belong  as  early  as  practicable. 

26.  Resolved,  that  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  October  next,  the  badges  of 
the  several  fire  companies  be  numbered;  that  the  number  of  each  badge  shall 
be  placed  on  a  conspicuous  part  of  the  badge,  and  that  every  member  of  a  fire 
company  shall,  at  the  time  of  a  fire,  wear  his  badge. 

27.  Resolved,  that  on  or  before  the  30th  of  October  next,  the  President  or 
proper  officer  of  each  company,  shall  return  to  this  Department,  a  list  of  the 
members  of  said  company,  with  the  number  of  the  member  as  affixed  to  his  badge, 
and  that  in  case  of  refusal  or  failure  so  to  report,  the  company  so  refusing  or 
neglecting  to  report  shall  be  fined  fifty  dollars ;  and  in  case  of  refusal  to  pay  said 
fine,  shall  be  excluded  and  expelled  from  the  Department,  and  shall  be  re- 
ported to  the  corporate  authorities  of  the  City  of  Baltimore  as  having  beenexpdled 
from  the  Baltimore  United  Fire  Department,  and  that  in  all  cases  hereafter, 
when  returns  are  made  to  the  Department,  of  the  members  of  a  fire  company, 
the  numbers  shall  be  affixed  to  the  name  of  each  member,  on  the  roll,  or  list  of 
the  company  of  which  he  is  a  member.    (Repealed  January  29,  1838.) 

28.  Whereas,  this  Department  has  understood  that  some  of  the  members 
of  some  of  the  companies  attached  thereto,  have  used  their  badges  and  apparatus 
for  purposes  other  than  those  for  which  fire  associations  were  formed,  tending 
to  bring  same  into  disrepute.  Therefore,  Resolved,  that  companies  so  offending 
shall  be  fined  not  exceeding  one  hundred  dollars ;  and  in  the  case  of  failure  or  re- 
fusal to  pay  shall  be  expelled  from  this  Department. 

29.  Resolved,  that  companies  tolling  or  ringing  their  bells  for  any  other 
purpose  than  an  alarm  of  fire,  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  ten  or  more  than  one 
hundred  dollars,  and  in  case  of  failure  or  refusal  to  pay,  shall  be  expelled  from 
this  Department,  unless  said  tolling  or  ringing  shall  be  authorized  by  the  Presi- 
dent, Vice-President  or  Standing  Committee. 

30.  Resolved,  that  hereafter  should  any  company  or  any  part  of  its  ap- 
paratus, in  proceeding  to,  or  returning  from  a  fire,  turn  in  front  of  another,  there- 
by cutting  said  company  off,  unless  the  progress  of  the  company  thus  passing  or 
turning  in  front,  shall  be  impeded  by  inevitable  obstacles,  it  shall  be  subject  to 
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the  penalty  of  twenty  dollars,  and  all  the  forfeitures  imposed  by  this  Department 
by  resolution  of  December  3,  1834. 

One  of  the  first  steps  taken  by  the  Department  was  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  to  prepare  an  act  of  incorporation,  which  was  presented  to  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  then  in  session,  passed,  and  accepted  by  the  Department.  This 
charter  was  drau|^ted  by  Wm.  Gwynn,  under  the  direction  of  the  committee. 
It  was  designated  as  chapter  187,  of  December  session,  1833,  and  was  in  four 
sections. 

The  first  section  incorporated  the  seven  delegates  from  each  company 
(naming  the  delegates  and  companies  represented),  and  bestowed  upon  them  and 
their  successors  the  usual  property  and  contract  rights  of  a  corporation. 

A  second  section  provided  for  the  appointment  of  seven  delegates  by  each 
company,  and  authorized  one  or  more  of  the  delegates  from  a  company  in  the 
absence  of  the  others,  to  represent  the  company. 

Section  3  provided  "That  the  first  named  member  of  the  delegation  repre- 
senting each  fire  company  in  the  Convention  of  Delegates  as  authorized  by  this 
act,  shall  together  constitute  'The  Board  of  Select  Delegates  of  the  Baltimore 
United  Fire  Department,'  a  majority  of  whom,  when  met,  shall  be  a  quorum,  and 
competent  to  exercise  such  powers,  and  perform  such  duties,  in  relation  to  the 
objects  contemplated  by  this  act,  as  may  be  authorized  or  required  by  any  by- 
laws, ordinances  or  resolutions  of  the  Convention  of  Delegates  aforesaid,  made 
or  passed  from  time  to  time  as  provided  by  this  act — ^and  the  said  Board  of  Select 
Delegates  shall  meet  in  the  first  instance  at  such  time  and  place,  in  the  City  of 
Baltimore,  as  the  five  first  named  of  them  in  this  act,  or  any  three  of  those  five, 
shall  appoint,  and  notify  the  other  members  of  the  board.  The  President  or 
presiding  oiiicer  of  the  Convention  of  Delegates  shall  be  entitled  to  preside  at 
the  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Select  Delegates,  but  the  Board  may  appoint  an 
officer  to  preside  in  his  absence,  and  may  appoint  such  other  officers  as  they 
shall  deem  necessary  to  transact  any  business,  or  to  perform  any  duty  which  may 
become  necessary  or  require  attention,  until  the  Convention  of  Delegates  shall 
otherwise  provide ;  and  the  said  Board  shall  have  power  to  fix  a  time  and  place 
for  the  meeting  of  the  Convention  of  Delegates,  of  which  the  Board  shall  cause 
public  notice  to  be  given  in  two  or  more  of  the  daily  newspapers  published  in 
the  City  of  Baltimore,  at  least  two  days  before  the  day  appointed  for  such  meet- 
ing ;  which  power  the  Board  may  exercise  from  time  to  time,  subject  to  the  regu- 
lation of  the  convention." 

The  fourth  section  gave  the  convention  of  delegates  constituting  the  Depart- 
ment the  power  ''to  pass  and  enact  all  by-laws  which  they  shall  deem  necessary 
for  the  better  regulation  of  fire  companies  so  associated  during  their  operations 
at  fires,  and  for  the  redress  of  all  g^evances  and  settlement  of  all  disputes  be- 
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tween  two  or  more  of  the  said  fire  companies ;  and  to  enforce  obedience  to  the 
said  by-laws  by  imposing  fines,  or,  in  case  of  refusal  to  pay  such  fines,  by  ex- 
pelling the  fire  company  so  refusing." 

Further  powers  given  were  the  appointment  of  all  officers  and  agents  neces- 
sary for  transacting  the  business  of  the  Department  and  to  pass  or  alter  all  by-laws 
necessary  to  exercise  fully  and  beneficially  the  powers  conferred  by  the  act,  pro- 
vided, that  such  by-laws  were  not  to  be  contrary  to  any  law  of  the  State  or  the 
United  States,  or  ordinance  of  the  City  of  Baltimore ;  and  that  '*no  by-law  shall  be 
passed  tending  to  control  the  rights  of  fire  companies  to  use  their  apparatus  at  a 
fire  in  such  a  manner  as  may  be  provided  for  by  the  constitution  of  the  said  com- 
panies." All  questions  were  to  be  decided  in  the  convention,  when  required  by  a 
majority  of  delegates  from  any  fire  company,  by  votes  taken  by  delegations,  the 
representative  or  representatives  of  each  company  present  being  entitled  to  one 
vote.  A  majority  of  the  votes  of  the  delegates  from  the  fire  companies  was 
necessary  to  pass,  alter  or  repeal  any  by-law,  or  to  appoint  or  remove  any  officer 
of  the  corporation. 

Provision  was  also  made  in  the  charter  for  certain  beneficial  features,  and  the 
maintenance  of  a  relief  fund,  which  will  be  considered  in  another  chapter.  In 
the  December  session,  1839,  chapter  265  was  passed  relating  to  the  beneficial 
fund,  and  reciting  that  in  the  experience  of  the  said  Baltimore  United  Fire  De- 
partment, further  powers  seem  necessary  "to  enable  them  effectually  to  suppress 
riot  and  insubordination  at  fires."  Section  2  of  the  act  provided  that  ''to  bring  the 
authors  and  instigators  of  the  same  (riot  and  insubordination)  to  punishment, 
the  President  of  the  said  institution,  or  chairman  of  the  Standing  Com- 
mittee, or  any  committee  appointed  by  them,  whenever  in  their  opinion  an  in- 
vestigation into  the  origin  of  any  riot  at  a  fire,  and  an  examination  of  witnesses 
in  reference  thereto,  may  elicit  the  truth  and  lead  to  the  detection  and  con- 
viction of  the  proper  persons,  may  require  and  direct  any  single  Justice  of  the 
Peace  of  the  City  of  Baltimore,  to  issue  his  subpoena,  directed  to  any  constable 
of  the  said  city,  commanding  him  to  summon  any  person  or  persons  who  may 
be  designated  by  the  said  president,  chairman  of  the  Standing  Committee  or 
sub-committee,  to  appear  before  the  said  Baltimore  United  Fire  Department,  or 
Standing  Committee,  or  sub-committee,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  testify  in  the 
premises ;  and  the  said  Justice  of  the  Peace  shall  have  and  exercise  all  the  powers 
to  coerce  the  attendance  of  witnesses  before  the  said  Baltimore  United  Fire  De- 
partment, or  Standing  Committee,  or  sub-committee,  as  they  now  possess  by  law 
in  relation  to  subpoenas  returnable  before  them."  Troublous  times  had  inter- 
vened in  the  five  or  six  years  since  the  Department  had  been  established,  as  we 

shall  see. 
6 
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It  would  be  a  weary  task  for  the  reader  to  peruse  the  many  pages  of  the 
records  of  the  Baltimore  United  Fire  Department.  From  the  Department  came 
many  suggestions  and  recommendations  to  the  General  Assembly  and  City 
Council,  some  relating  to  improved  mechanisms  or  appliances  for  the  use  of  the 
firemen,  while  others  embodied  regulations  for  the  firemen.  But  more  prom- 
inent than  any  other  one  subject  was  the  adjustment  of  differences  between  fire 
companies,  and  efforts  to  promote  peace  and  good  will.  The  Department  had  a 
difficult  task,  for  the  seeds  of  disorder  had  been  planted.  Scharf  says  "Unfortu- 
nately the  rivalries  and  jealousies  of  the  various  companies  had  resulted  at  a 
comparatively  early  period  in  scenes  of  riot  and  bloodshed,  and  in  spite  of  the 
formation  of  the  United  Fire  Department,  disorders  and  disturbances  were  of 
frequent  occurrence  between  some  of  the  organizations  which  composed  it. 
We  are  told  'The  alarm  of  fire  sounded  to  the  peaceful  citizens  as  a  war-whoop, 
and  the  scene  of  conflagration  was  the  scene  of  riot,  if  not  invariably  of  blood- 
shed. Gangs  of  disorderly  blackguards,  adopting  the  names  of  some  of  our  fire 
companies,  would  marshal  themselves  under  ringleaders,  and,  armed  with  blud- 
geons, knives,  and  even  fire-arms,  fight  with  each  other  like  hordes  of  savages. 
The  evil  at  length  assumed  such  proportions  that  the  Legislature  found  it  neces- 
sary to  interfere,  and  an  act  was  passed  on  the  3th  of  March,  1838,  for  'the  protec- 
tion of  firemen  and  the  property  of  the  fire  companies  in  the  City  of  Baltimore.'  By 
this  act  the  destruction  or  injury  of  the  apparatus  of  any  fire  company  was  made  a 
felony  punishable  by  confinement  in  the  penitentiary  for  not  less  than  two  nor 
more  than  five  years,  and  a  penalty  of  fine  and  imprisonment  prescribed  for  as- 
saults upon  firemen  while  engaged  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty.  It  was  also 
provided  that  the  Standing  Committee  of  the  Baltimore  United  Fire  Depart- 
ment, and  the  presidents  of  the  several  fire  companies  shall  possess  and  exercise 
all  the  powers  of  a  justice  of  the  peace  'whilst  attending  at,  going  to,  or  returning 
from  any  fire.'  "  The  following  year,  the  act  of  1839,  ^^  which  reference  was  made 
above,  was  passed.  The  next  important  legislation  was  in  1844,  when  in  April  an 
ordinance  was  passed  by  the  City  Council  making  special  appropriations  for  the 
various  fire  companies  on  condition  that  they  should  transfer  their  engine  houses 
and  lots  to  the  city,  exclude  minors  from  membership  and  confer  authority  on 
the  president  to  strike  the  names  of  unruly  members  from  the  roll.  "Officers  and 
members  were  also  required,"  says  Scharf,  "to  use  every  effort  to  prevent 
breaches  of  the  peace,  and  companies  were  made  liable  for  damages  in  case  of 
altercation."  Provision  was  also  made  for  the  appointment  of  a  superintendent 
of  appropriations  for  fire  companies,  and  prohibiting  the  formation  of  any  more 
companies  without  the  consent  of  the  Mayor  and  City  Council.  This  iteration 
and  reiteration  of  regulations  to  promote  peace  points  the  moral  to  the  tale  of 
lawlessness. 
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In  1849  ^^  ^^  ^^  divided  into  four  fire  wards  or  districts,  and  it  was 
provided  that  the  proper  fire  ward  of  each  company  should  be  the  district  in 
which  its  engine  house  was  located.  The  Mayor,  when  he  deemed  it  advisable, 
could  prohibit  a  company  from  leaving  its  own  ward.  The  first  district  consisted 
of  that  part  of  the  dty  east  of  Jones'  Falls ;  the  second,  of  that  part  between  Jones' 
Falls  and  the  western  boundary  line  of  the  city  which  is  included  between  the 
southern  side  of  West  Baltimore  street  and  the  northern  boundary  line  of  the 
city ;  the  third,  of  all  that  part  of  the  city  between  Jones'  Falls,  and  the  western 
boundary,  which  is  included  between  the  southern  side  of  West  Baltimore  street 
and  the  waters  of  the  Basin,  from  Jones'  Falls  up  to  the  southeast  comer  of 
Pratt  and  Light  streets,  and  from  thence  by  the  southern  side  of  Pratt  street  to 
the  western  boundary  line ;  and  the  fourth,  of  all  the  remaining  part  of  said  city 
lying  south  of  Pratt  street. 

Let  us  turn  from  these  laws  to  the  causes  which  led  to  their  adoption. 
Certainly  no  ordinary  condition  of  affairs  would  have  produced  such  repeated 
attempts  at  restriction. 

In  July,  1834,  the  engine  house  of  the  Howard  Fire  Company,  on  the  west 
side  of  Paca  street,  north  of  Fayette  street,  was  burned,  the  building  having  been 
fired  by  an  incendiary.  The  company  immediately  took  vigorous  measures  to 
resent  such  a  criminal  act.  Resolutions  were  passed  announcing  a  determin- 
ation to  ferret  out  the  perpetrators  of  the  crime.  A  committee  was  appointed  to 
wait  on  the  Mayor  to  request  him  to  offer  a  reward  for  the  arrest  of  the  in- 
cendiaries. In  those  days,  it  frequently  happened  that  the  Mayor  offered  rewards 
for  the  arrest  of  incendiaries.  We  are  not  informed  about  the  result  of  the  com- 
pany's action,  but  that  disorders  were  frequent,  is  proven  by  the  fact  that  on 
October  2,  1834,  the  Howard  Company  resolved  **to  recommend  to  the  several 
fire  companies  to  close  their  engine  houses,  and  not  to  open  them  until  the  proper 
authorities  or  property  owners  generally  should  adopt  such  energetic  measures 
as  would  ensure  the  firemen  security  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties." 

The  records  of  the  Baltimore  United  Fire  Department  disclose  the  ex- 
istence of  a  bitterness  between  members  of  the  New  Market  and  the  United 
Hose  and  Suction  Companies,  in  1834,  which  was  the  first  difference  between 
companies,  submitted  to  the  Department  for  adjustment.  The  special  com- 
mittee to  investigate  the  matter,  reported  December  3,  1834,  "That  we  have  at- 
tended to  the  duty  assigned  us,  have  had  a  long  and  laborious  examination  of 
the  members  attached  to  each  company,  and  some  that  were  not  members  of 
either  company  for  the  purpose  of  coming  at  a  correct  conclusion  as  to  who  were 
the  aggressors,  and  with  whom  the  blame  of  creating  misunderstanding  and  ill- 
will  between  firemen  first  originated,  but  we  are  sorry  to  say,  we  have  not  been 
able  to  come  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion  on  that  point.    The  committee,  how- 
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ever,  are  satisfied  that  from  trivial  and  unimportant  circumstances  in  the  first 
place,  bad  feelings  have  been  engendered,  which  might  have  been  avoided  had  a 
reference  been  made  to  their  brother  firemen  in  the  first  instance.  We  have 
evidence  enough  before  us  to  satisfy  the  conunittee  that  some  of  the  members 
of  each  company  have  been  to  blame,  or  those  who  attached  themselves  to  each 
company."  The  committee  recommended  the  adoption  of  Regulations  Nos.  13 
to  17  inclusive,  heretofore  given,  and  the  Department  carried  out  the  recom- 
mendation. It  may  be  said  that  nearly  if  not  all  the  regulations  were  adopted  as 
the  result  of  some  special  case  requiring  the  action  of  the  Department. 

The  fact  that  the  Mechanical  Fire  Company  felt  impelled  to  hold  out  the 
olive  branch  of  peace  to  all  the  other  fire  companies,  suggests  that  all  had  not 
been  as  pacific  as  desired.  The  Department  received  a  copy  of  resolutions 
adopted  December  11,  1834,  as  follows: 

Whereas,  since  the  formation  of  this  company,  in  1763,  it  has  been  found 
necessary  to  form  other  companies  for  the  same  object,  the  preservation  of 
property  from  destruction  by  fire,  and 

Whereas,  we  have  always  felt  disposed  to  unite  with  them,  with  the  utmost 
harmony  in  that  laudable  design,  and  believing  that  this  can  only  be  done  by  as- 
sisting each  other,  and  a  mutual  forbearance  at  the  time  of  fires,  by  which  means, 
the  name  of  firemen  would  be  an  honor  to  any  citizen  of  Baltimore,  Therefore, 

Resolved,  that  we,  the  members  of  the  Mechanical  Fire  Company,  pledge 
ourselves  to  refrain  from  giving  any  offence  to  the  members  of  any  fire  company 
in  the  city ;  and  further,  we  pledge  ourselves  that  in  the  event  of  any  member  of 
this  company  so  far  forgetting  himself,  and  the  honor  of  the  company  of  which 
he  is  a  member,  and  the  character  of  the  firemen  of  Baltimore,  as  to  behave  dis- 
orderly at  a  time  of  fire,  to  expel  him  from  the  company,  and  to  have  his  ex- 
pulsion published. 

Resolved,  that  we  will  not  suffer  our  apparatus  to  be  removed  from  the 
engine  house  (except  for  exercise),  unless  we  have  positive  assurance  that  there 
is  a  fire,  beUeving  that  course  will  prove  to  be  the  most  effectual  means  for  pre- 
venting the  frequent  false  alarms  of  fire,  which  are,  in  our  opinion,  the  great 
cause  of  ill  will  and  hard  feeling  between  the  different  companies,  and  tend  most 
seriously  to  injure  our  character  as  peaceable  and  orderly  citizens  desirous  of 
observing  the  ordinances  of  the  city  as  firemen. 

Resolved,  that  we  will  use  our  exertions  to  discourage  and  prevent  the  as- 
sembling of  minors  at  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  our  engine  house,  and  that 
we  do  this  with  a  full  conviction  of  its  consequences  to  themselves,  as  well  as  its 
being  a  great  source  of  annoyance  to  all  residing  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
engine  house. 
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Resolved,  that  we  ftilly  agree  to  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  United  Fire 
Department,  in  relation  to  discouraging  the  use  of  ardent  spirits,  during,  and 
at  fires,  and  that  we  will  endeavor  to  carry  the  resolution  of  the  Department  on 
that  subject  of  the  27th  of  October  last,  into  effect  in  this  company. 

Resolved,  that  a  copy  of  the  preceding  resolutions  be  furnished  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  each  of  the  fire  companies  in  this  city,  and  that  they  be  requested  to 
lay  the  same  before  their  respective  companies,  and  their  aid  and  co-operation 
be  requested  to  carry  the  same  into  full  effect,  and  that  a  copy  be  also  furnished 
to  the  President  of  the  Baltimore  United  Fire  Department,  and  that  he  be  re- 
quested to  lay  the  same  before  that  body. 

Resolved,  that  the  foregoing  preamble  and  resolutions  be  published  in  the 
papers  of  our  city. 

This  communication  was  spread  upon  the  minutes  of  the  Department,  and 
although  it  did  not  prevent  subsequent  difficulties,  the  company  is  to  be  admired 
for  its  ingenuous  attempt  to  bring  about  harmony. 

A  graphic  description  of  a  street  fight  between  fire  companies,  which  may  be 
taken  as  a  type  of  the  scenes  which  disgraced  Baltimore  for  many  years,  appears 
in  the  report  of  a  special  committee  made  to  the  Baltimore  United  Fire  De- 
partment, February  14,  1837.    It  is  as  follows: 

The  committee  appointed  at  the  special  meeting,  i6th  of  January,  1837,  to 
take  into  consideration  the  differences  existing  between  the  Independent  and 
New  Market  Fire  Companies;  and  who  made  a  report  to  the  annual  meeting, 
30th  of  January,  which  report  was  recommitted  to  the  ten  remaining  members 
of  said  committee,  who  made  the  following  report,  viz. : 

The  committee  to  which  was  recommitted  the  report  on  the  subject  of 
the  complaint  of  the  Independent  and  New  Market  Fire  Companies,  with 
direction  to  state  the  facts  more  particularly,  respectfully  report :  "That  they 
heard  or  read  all  the  evidence  offered  by  each  party  under  oath  or  affirmation, 
and  it  amounts  in  substance  to  this :  That  on  the  New  Market  Company  reaching 
the  building  on  fire,  on  the  occasion  complained  of,  they  were  accosted  by 
persons  around  the  apparatus  of  the  Columbian  Fire  Company  in  rude  language, 
and  threatened  with  a  beating  before  their  return.  On  taking  their  station  to 
aid  in  saving  the  property  on  fire,  water  from  the  Columbian  was  thrown  on 
them,  and  this  was  followed  by  a  stone,  which  struck  George  Hupp,  one  of  their 
pipemen.  These  assaults  were  overlooked,  and  the  company  put  up  its  apparatus 
to  return  home.  On  its  return,  in  company  with  the  Washington  Hose  Com- 
pany, each  having  a  side  of  the  street,  the  Washington  Hose  Company,  rather 
in  the  rear,  they  were  saluted  with  volleys  of  stones,  in,  or  after  passing  the 
Independent  Fire  Company,  which  fell  among  the  members,  both  of  the  New 
Market  and  Washington  Companies,  and  John  Eichelberger,  of  the  New  Market, 
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was  struck.  The  two  companies  now  halted,  but  resumed  their  return  home, 
when  they  were  informed  that  the  Independent  Company  were  beating  two  of 
the  New  Market  members.  On  hearing  this  both  companies  dropped  their  ropes 
to  avenge  the  treatment  they  had  received,  and,  in  doing  so,  excesses  were  com- 
mitted, which  are  complained  of  by  the  Independent  Company :  The  cutting 
of  the  ropes  of  its  engine ;  the  severe  and  cruel  beating  of  a  young  man,  not  a 
member,  but  running  with  them,  and  the  parade  of  pistols.  Such  excesses 
cannot  be  justified  by  the  provocation  received,  however  vexatious  and  unwar- 
rantable it  may  have  been.  Your  committee  endeavored  to  ascertain  the 
names  of  those  who  committed  these  acts,  but  failed.  One  individual  named 
was  charged  with  the  cutting  of  the  ropes,  but  his  identity  was  not  satisfactory 
to  the  committee,  nor  was  it  proved  that  these  excesses  were  committed  by 
firemen.  Although  it  will  not  be  maintained  that  any  company  should  remain 
quiet  and  permit  itself  to  be  taunted,  insulted  or  maltreated,  yet,  from  the  testi- 
mony on  the  part  of  the  Independent  Company,  it  was  proved,  that  the  insults 
and  outrages  first  received  by  the  New  Market  company  were  not  authorized  or 
sanctioned  by  that  company,  but  were  the  acts  of  mischief  makers,  who  mix 
with  the  companies  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  produce  broils  and  quarrels, 
under  the  belief  that  they  will  be  shielded  and  protected  by  the  company;  and 
your  committee  believes  that  nine-tenths  of  the  shameful  quarrels  of  this  de- 
scription, which  we  have  been  compelled  to  witness,  are  thus  produced. 

The  Department  adopted  a  resolution  the  same  evening  the  above  report  was 
received,  directing  the  Standing  Committee  "to  institute  an  inquiry  into  the 
nature  and  circumstances  of  a  conflict  or  collision  said  to  have  occurred  between 
some  of  the  companies  associated  in  this  Department  on  the  night  of  the  19th  or 
20th  inst.,  and  also  in  regard  to  the  nightly  assemblages  of  bodies  of  firemen 
since  that  period,  when  no  alarms  of  fire  exist,  and  that  said  committee  report 
the  result  of  their  inquiries  to  this  Department  as  early  as  practicable,  and  if, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  standing  committee,  the  testimony  adduced  against  any 
individual  or  individuals  be  sufficient  to  produce  a  conviction  of  guilt  in  relation 
to  the  riots  and  outrages  complained  of,  the  said  committee  be  required  to  in- 
stitute a  prosecution  forthwith  in  the  City  Court."  This  committee  recom- 
mended the  adoption  of  three  resolutions,  of  which  two  were  adopted,  as  Rules 
26  and  27,  requiring  firemen's  badges  to  be  numbered,  and  that  the  President  of 
each  company  return  to  the  Department  the  name  and  corresponding  number 
of  each  fireman  connected  with  the  respective  companies. 

The  riots  to  which  reference  was  made  were  attended  by  fatal  consequences. 
The  report  of  the  Standing  Committee  contained  an  exhaustive  resume  of  con- 
ditions then  existing,  thus  making  it  a  valuable  document  for  historical  study  of 
that  period.     The  committee  begged  leave  to  report  "That  after  a  full  and  minute 
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examination  of  the  testimony  adduced  to  them,  they  are  of  opinion  that  the 
causes  to  which  reference  is  made  in  the  resolution  are  not  of  recent  date,  or 
simple  in  their  nature,  but  that  they  have  existed  for  a  long  time,  and  are  multi- 
farious in  their  character.  For  some  years  dissensions  of  a  serious  nature,  and 
frequently  productive  of  consequences  disgraceful  to  those  who  created,  excited 
and  continued  them,  have  existed  between  several  of  the  fire  companies  of  this 
dty. 

''These  dissensions,  arising  from  local  distinctions,  and  fostered  by  persons 
of  evil  dispositions,  at  length  resulted  in  discord  between  those  who,  associating 
for  the  public  good,  should  have  fulfilled  their  duties  in  harmony  and  unanimity, 
and  still  more  fatal  results  have  followed  in  the  death  of  some  of  our  valuable 
citizens,  injury  to  the  persons  of  valuable  members  of  this  Department,  and  the 
destruction  of  public  property  to  a  considerable  amount. 

"Your  committee  find  on  indisputable  testimony  that  on  the  19th  of  February 
a  part  of  the  apparatus  of  the  New  Market  Fire  Company  was  assailed  by  a 
number  of  persons  in  the  presence  of  and  within  the  control  of  the  several  com- 
panies which  were  near  it;  that  without  opposition  on  the  part  of  any  member 
of  those  companies,  the  members  of  the  New  Market  Fire  Company  were  driven 
from  their  red,  a  large  portion  of  the  hose  wantonly  destroyed,  and  the  reel  itself 
carried  off  by  an  indiscriminate  mob  of  men  and  boys,  and  that  notwithstanding 
this  glaring  violation  of  decency  and  public  order,  committed  in  the  presence  of 
a  large  number  of  firemen,  to  our  surprise  and  mortification,  we  cannot,  by  the 
evidence  of  any  member  of  a  fire  company,  identify  any  individual  who  partici- 
pated in  the  outrage. 

"Your  committee  also  find  that  on  an  evening  immediately  subsequent  to 
the  above  mentioned  riot,  a  large  assemblage  of  individuals,  headed  by  one  of 
the  most  prominent  members  of  the  New  Market  Fire  Company,  marched  at  night 
in  procession  from  the  engine  house  of  that  company,  toward  Old  Town,  with  the 
intention,  as  stated  since  by  their  leader,  of  merely  malcing  a  display,  but  as  your 
committee  have  reason  to  believe,  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  objects  which 
deserve  severe  reprobation  and  the  highest  censure  which  can  be  imposed  by  this 
Department. 

"They  also  find  that  on  the  night  of  the  fire  in  the  rear  of  the  New  Market 
Fire  Engine  House,  a  wanton  and  unprovoked  attack  was  made  by  members 
of  the  New  Market  Fire  Company,  armed  with  an  axe  and  clubs,  on  some  of 
the  members  of  the  United  Fire  Company,  by  which  one  member  of  the  United 
Fire  Company  was  severely  wounded,  and  they  also  find  from  testimony,  that 
some  of  the  members  of  the  New  Market  Fire  Company  are  in  the  habit  of  using 
implements  and  carrying  clubs  and  weapons  not  required  by  their  duties,  and 
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frequently  applied  to  purposes  subversive  of  the  public  peace,  and  to  the  injury 
of  persons  peaceably  disposed  to  perform  their  duties. 

''Among  other  causes,  in  addition  to  what  has  already  been  cited,  your  com- 
mittee regard  as  among  the  most  important :  First,  the  union  of  persons  of  tur- 
bulent and  disorderly  character  with  the  members  of  fire  companies  during  fires, 
and  about  the  apparatus  and  engine  houses.  Second,  the  practice  of  permitting 
minors  and  youths  of  every  description  to  attach  themselves  to  companies  going 
to,  and  returning  from  fires,  and  performing  duties  about  the  apparatus  almost 
without  restraint.  Third,  the  neglect  in  many  instances  on  the  part  of  officers 
of  companies  in  sustaining  their  official  rights,  and  enforcing  the  strict  discipline 
which  alone  can  be  productive  of  peaceful  and  harmonious  action.  Fourth,  the 
neglect  manifested  by  some  companies  in  relation  to  the  Fourth,  Fifth  and 
Eighth,  and  a  violation  by  all  the  companies  of  the  Seventh  article  of  the  Rules 
and  Regulations  of  the  Baltimore  United  Fire  Department. 

"The  existing  laws  are  deemed  sufficient  for  the  protection  of  the  property 
of  the  companies,  but  your  committee  are  compelled  by  experience  to  state  that 
for  the  purposes  of  efficient  action  by  any  committee  for  the  investigation  of 
offences  against  the  regulations  of  the  Department  the  powers  with  which  the 
charter  invests  the  Department  are  found  quite  inefficient. 

"The  attendance  of  witnesses  must  in  every  case  under  the  present  regula- 
tions be  voluntary,  and  in  case  of  refusal  to  give  testimony  under  oath,  as  re- 
peatedly took  place  during  the  recent  investigation,  no  power  exists  to  enforce 
the  testimony. 

"After  the  death  of  a  young  and  respectable  citizen,  produced  by  the  hostile 
feelings  of  some  individuals  against  the  United  Fire  Company,  and  the  death  of 
our  lamented  associate,  Mr.  Thomas  P.  Stran,  who  fell  a  victim  to  the  faithful 
discharge  of  his  duties  as  a  member  of  this  body,  it  was  reasonably  expected  that 
two  victims  were  sufficient  to  sacrifice  to  the  demon  of  misrule  and  disorder, 
and  that  the  melancholy  fate  of  these  two  gentlemen  would  have  calmed  the  vio- 
lence of  the  most  turbulent  spirits.  But  the  hope,  reasonable  as  it  appeared,  was 
fallacious.  Riots,  turbulence,  disgraceful  conduct  and  personal  violence  have 
since  repeatedly  occurred.  The  name  of  a  fireman  has  almost  ceased  to  be 
respectable,  and  the  badge  which  once  was  a  badge  of  honor  has  almost  become  a 
badge  of  obloquy  and  an  emblem  of  disorder.  Public  opinion  has  been  loudly 
expressed  in  strong  disapprobation  of  the  violation  of  order  which  mediately  or 
immediately  has  been  caused  by  the  fire  companies,  and  the  public  press  of  the  city 
have  teemed  with  charges  which  materially  affect  the  honor  and  reputation  of  the 
Department. 

"The  limited  powers  granted  by  the  charter  do  not,  in  the  opinion  of  your 
committee,  enable  the  Department  itself  sufficiently  to  punish  those  infractions 
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of  the  law  which  of  late  have  been  of  frequent  occurrence,  in  the  absence  of 
powers  which  would  be  fully  adequate  to  the  prevention  erf  a  recurrence  of  scenes 
which  have  lately  and  frequently  disturbed  the  public  peace  and  injured  the 
reputation  of  the  Department." 

With  the  Department  voicing  such  a  report,  it  is  easy  to  understand  why, 
from  time  to  time,  more  rigorous  measures  were  enacted  governing  the  fire 
service.  Mr.  Thomas  P.  Stran,  who  met  his  death  in  these  riots,  was  a  member 
of  the  Deptford  Fire  Company,  and  third  vice-president  of  the  Department  at 
the  time  of  his  death. 

But  while  the  unruly  and  lawless  were  fostering  tHis  spirit  of  evil,  the  De- 
partment was  not  devoid  of  all  good.  The  notable  fires  of  Baltimore  will  be 
recorded  elsewhere,  but  for  present  purposes,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  dty 
suffered  great  loss  in  1835.  A  fire  consumed  the  chair  factory  of  Wm.  Daily,  on 
Market  street,  near  Jones'  Falls,  February  7.  The  same  day,  the  Athenaeum,  a 
large  building  at  the  comer  of  St.  Paul  and  Lexington  streets,  with  nearly  all 
its  contents,  which  were  very  valuable,  was  destroyed  by  fire.  On  February  13, 
the  court  house  was  nearly  destroyed,  being  burned  down  to  the  second  floor. 
Schari  says :  "'During  the  same  week  attempts  were  made  to  fire  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Duncan's  church,  in  Lexington  street,  the  Female  Orphan  Asylum  in  Franklin 
street,  the  Friends'  Meeting  House,  in  Lombard  street  (south  side,  west  of 
Howard),  the  Baltimore  Gazette  office,  the  middle  district  police  station,  the  Mu- 
seum, the  Liberty  and  Union  engine  houses,  the  Exchange  and  several  other 
large  establishments.  The  Mayor  offered  a  reward  of  $500  for  the  incendiary  or 
incendiaries,  but  no  distinct  trace  was  ever  discovered  of  the  persons  who 
were  supposed  to  have  caused  the  fires."  Schari  afterward  fixed  the  date 
of  the  attempt  to  bum  the  Liberty  engine  house,  at  the  intersection  of 
Liberty  and  Fayette  streets,  as  March  25,  and  he  stated  that  the  attempt  on  the 
Union  engine  house  was  in  the  same  month.  February  25  the  range  of  stables  in 
the  rear  of  the  Western  Hotel,  at  the  comer  of  Howard  and  Saratoga  streets, 
was  burned.  While  the  firemen  were  combatting  the  flames  one  of  the  walls 
fell,  and  instantly  killed  William  McNelly,  Stewart  D.  Downes,  Michael  Moran 
and  William  Macklin,  firemen.  A  number  of  others  were  wounded.  The  De- 
partment assumed  charge  of  the  burial  of  the  unfortunate  victims. 

On  the  day  this  fire  took  place,  the  Mayor  approved  resolutions  compli- 
mentary to  the  firemen,  as  follows : 

Resolved  unanimously  by  the  Mayor  and  City  Council  of  Baltimore ;  That, 
whilst  we  deeply  deplore  the  recent  calamitous  destmction  of  public  property  by 
fire,  the  untiring  and  successful  exertions  of  the  firemen  of  Baltimore  to  mitigate 
the  heavy  public  loss  threatened  by  the  devouring  element  justly  excites  our  live- 
liest admiration  and  invokes  our  most  profotmd  gratitude. 
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Resolved,  That  the  unfeigned  thanks  of  the  corporation  are  hereby  most 
gratefully  tendered  to  the  firemen  of  the  city  of  Baltimore  for  the  extraordinary 
zeal  and  devoted  industry  exhibited  by  them  in  their  efforts  to  rescue  the  Court 
House  from  the  inevitable  destruction  to  which  it  seemed  destined  on  Friday,  the 
13th  inst. 

Resolved,  That  the  Mayor  of  the  city  of  Baltimore,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Presidents  of  the  two  branches  of  the  City  Council,  be,  and  are,  hereby  requested 
to  convey  on  behalf  of  the  corporation  to  the  several  fire  companies  of  the  dty  of 
Baltimore  this  unanimous  expression  of  our  gratitude. 

In  August,  1835,  one  of  the  greatest  riots  in  the  history  of  Baltimore  took 
place.  It  grew  out  of  the  failure  of  the  Bank  of  Maryland.  The  bank  had  closed 
in  March,  1834,  but  no  satisfactory  statement  of  its  officers  had  been  given  the 
creditors,  while  prominent  officials  were  waging  a  battle  of  words  and  leng^y 
documents.  By  this,  and  other  failures,  it  is  said  the  people  were  plundered  of 
between  two  and  three  millions  of  dollars.  The  first  indication  of  a  riot  was  on 
August  6,  1835,  when  a  small  crowd  broke  several  windows  in  the  residence  of 
Reverdy  Johnson,  comer  Calvert  and  Fayette  streets,  on  the  site  of  the  present 
Court  House.  Mr.  Johnson  was  a  director  of  the  bank.  Subsequent  outbreaks  oc- 
curred, and  the  rioters  obtained  control  of  the  city.  Cassedy  in  describing  the 
work  of  the  firemen  said :  "In  connection  with  these  riots  it  will  not  be  out  of 
place  to  say  that  a  portion  of  the  members  of  the  Fire  Department  made  the  first 
efforts  to  check  the  rioters.  After  the  rioters  had  got  control  of  the  city  they 
sacked  the  house  of  John  Glenn  (who  was  a  director  of  the  bank),  on  North  Charles 
street.  They  then  went  to  the  house  of  Reverdy  Johnson  (also  a  director),  on  the 
comer  of  Calvert  and  Fayette  streets.  After  they  had  thrown  his  library  and  fur- 
niture into  Fayette  street,  they  set  them  on  fire ;  some  members  of  the  Fire  De- 
partment from  different  companies  attempted  to  extinguish  the  fire,  for  which 
purpose  they  had  got  control  of  the  hose  carriage  and  hose  of  the  Patapsco  Fire 
Company,  whose  members  had  made  connection  to  the  plug  on  Fayette,  between 
Calvert  and  North  streets,  at  the  (old)  First  Presbyterian  Church,  known  as  the 
two-steeple  church.  Their  efforts  resulted  in  a  collision  with  the  rioters.  On  the 
following  morning  the  house  of  John  B.  Morris  (also  a  director  of  the  bank),  on 
South  street,  opposite  Lovely  lane  (now  German  street),  was  sacked  and  its  con- 
tents thrown  into  the  street  and  set  on  fire ;  again  did  the  firemen  respond.  This 
time  they  took  the  Washington  Hose  Company's  carriage  and  suction,  and  took 
the  plug  at  Franklin  lan«^  and  Water  street.  The  suction  was  placed  under  the 
pump  at  the  comer  of  Water  and  South  streets,  known  at  that  time  as  Mc- 
Laughlin's pump,  and  the  hose  laid  up  South  street,  to  the  fire.  As  they  were 
playing  on  the  fire  they  were  assaulted  by  the  rioters,  but  with  the  aid  of  other 
well  disposed  persons,  they  dispersed  them,  and  extinguished  the  fire,  and  in  a 
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measure  stopped  the  further  sacking  of  the  house.  Some  of  the  rioters,  after 
leaving  Mr.  Morris'  house,  proceeded  to  the  residence  of  the  Hon.  Jesse  Hunt, 
the  Mayor  (who  was  also  a  director)  and  commenced  an  assault.  They  were 
dispersed  by  the  firemen,  who  had  followed  them,  before  they  could  do  any 
great  damage.  At  the  same  time  another  part  of  the  rioters  proceeded  to  the 
residences  of  Mr.  Evan  T.  Poultney,  the  president  of  the  bank,  and  Evan  J. 
Ellicott,  a  director.  These  houses  were  situated  on  Pratt  street  between  Howard 
and  Sharp  streets.  They  sacked  the  houses,  throwing  everything  movable  in  the 
street,  and  set  the  pile  on  fire.  The  firemen  hastened  to  the  scene,  and  attempted 
to  extinguish  it,  but  the  rioters  ordered  them  to  desist,  and  threatened  to  destroy 
the  apparatus  if  they  did  not.  Before  they  could  put  their  threats  into  execution 
the  firemen  were  strengthened  by  the  arrival  of  other  firemen,  and  supported  by 
some  well  disposed  people  in  the  neighborhood,  they  dispersed  the  mob,  after 
a  hard  fight,  and  extinguished  the  fire.  The  members  of  the  Baltimore  United 
Fire  Department  were  ordered  out  by  its  president  (at  the  solicitation  of  the  city 
authorities  and  citizens),  and  volunteered  their  services  with  the  well  disposed 
citizens  to  perform  patrol  duty,  which  they  did  for  seven  nights,  during  which 
time  the  citizens  supplied  refreshments."  The  firemen  had  again  proven  them- 
selves the  protectors  of  the  city. 

Those  were  perilous  times  in  Baltimore.  The  lawlessness  which  then  took 
root,  flourished  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  throughout  the  whole  period  of  the 
existence  of  the  Baltimore  United  Fire  Department.  It  would  be  burdensome 
to  the  reader  to  follow  all  the  petty  strifes  of  that  period,  and  so  with  brief  refer- 
ence to  the  more  important  incidents  reflecting  this  spirit,  we  will  hasten  to  the 
beginning  of  a  wiser  system. 

Interference  with  the  Columbian  Fire  Company  caused  the  Department  to 
impose  heavy  fines  on  the  Vigilant  Company,  and  upon  the  refusal  of  that  com- 
pany to  expel  Chas.  H.  Ehrman,  one  of  its  members,  at  the  instance  of  the 
Department  for  violating  rules,  the  Vigilant  Company  was  temporarily  expelled. 

In  1841  the  upper  part  of  the  Washington  Hose  Company's  engine  house 
was  destroyed  by  fire,  presumably  ignited  by  an  incendiary. 

Thieves  and  loafers  dressed  as  firemen  caused  much  annoyance  by  going  to 
fires  for  the  purpose  of  stealing.  In  1843  ^^^  firemen  were  about  to  capture  one 
of  these  men,  when  a  number  of  his  comrades  tried  to  rescue  him,  causing  one 
of  the  worst  mob  fights  that  had  ever  occurred  in  Baltimore.  They  rescued 
their  man,  but  he  was  caught  again  by  the  firemen  on  Pratt  street,  and  thrown 
into  the  Basin.     Stealing  was  not  so  common  at  fires  afterward. 

Rioters  captured  the  reel  of  the  Vigilant  Fire  Company  at  a  fire  in  March, 
1845,  2i^d  ^ook  it  to  the  Long  Wharf,  Canton,  where  it  was  thrown,  piece  by 
piece,  into  water  twenty  feet  deep.    The  same  year,  during  a  disgraceful  riot  at 
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a  fire  on  Gough  street,  some  unknown  persons  took  possession  of  the  suction 
engine  of  the  Independent  Fire  Company,  and  threw  it  into  Harford  run. 

In  1847  disorder  and  riot  reached  an  acute  stage  among  the  firemen.  Scharf, 
in  "Chronicles  of  Baltimore,"  says :  "Never  before  were  there  so  many  acts  of 
incendiarism  and  firemen's  riots  as  at  this  time.  Scarcely  a  paper  is  issued  in 
which  is  not  contained  an  account  of  one  or  more  fires,  evidently  the  act  of  some 
vile  incendiary.  There  were  no  less  than  five  on  November  28th,  all  in  the  same 
hour,  and  at  different  points  in  the  city.  These  fires  were  evidently  designed  for 
the  purpose  of  causing  disgraceful  riots  between  rival  fire  companies.  On  Sat- 
urday night,  the  25th  of  September,  the  apparatus  of  the  New  Market  and  United 
Fire  Companies  proceeded  toward  Federal  Hill  at  an  alarm  of  fire.  When  at 
the  comer  of  Light  and  York  streets  a  collision  took  place  between  parties  run- 
ning with  the  New  Market  and  United  combined,  on  one  side,  and  the  Watchman 
Fire  Company  on  the  other  side.  The  fight  was  continued  from  10.30  a.  m.  to 
12  o'clock — along  Light  street,  from  York  to  Camden,  and  along  Barre  street 
from  Light  to  Sharp  street,  during  which  bricks  were  torn  up  from  the  side  walks 
and  showered  like  hail ;  pistols  were  fired  in  every  direction.  The  New  Market 
reel  and  suction  were  captured,  and  the  former  thrown  into  the  dock  from  the 
east  end  of  York  street.  The  suction  was  rescued  from  those  who  had  it  in 
possession,  who  were  about  tumbling  it  into  the  dock  also.  The  officers  of  the 
Baltimore  United  Fire  Department,  with  Joshua  Vansant,  Elsq.,  at  their  head, 
assisted  the  city  police  and  night  watch  in  suppressing  the  riot." 

The  Department  met  in  special  session  September  30,  1847,  ^^  devise  means 
of  stopping  the  riots.  A  committee,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Pickell,  Miltenbei^er, 
Irelan,  Vansant  and  Young  was  appointed  to  report  upon  a  plan  for  the  accom- 
plishing of  that  object,  and  the  Department  and  Standing  Comittee  were  author- 
ized to  meet  every  night,  as  the  president  considered  such  meetings  advisable. 
A  meeting,  October  2,  was  broken  up  by  an  alarm  of  fire.  The  special  committee 
announced,  October  25,  i847f  that  they  had  not  received  information  desired  from 
New  York  and  Boston,  and  were  not  prepared  to  submit  a  plan  to  prevent  riots  at 
fires.  The  committee  stated  that  since  their  appointment,  "riots  and  disturbances 
have  taken  place  alike  destructive  to  the  peace  of  the  city,  as  they  are  hazardous 
to  the  lives  of  firemen  laudably  and  orderly  engaged  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duties."  It  was  suggested  by  the  committee  that  its  own  members  be  increased 
by  adding  one  member  from  each  company  "to  take  this  whole  subject  under  their 
most  serious  consideration."  The  most  significant  statement  of  the  committee 
was :  "We  are  firmly  under  the  conviction  that  nothing  less  than  an  entire  and 
thorough  change  in  the  organization  of  the  whole  Fire  Department  will  effectually 
remedy  the  evil  and  prevent  entirely  the  recurrence  of  the  disg^ceful  scenes  which 
have  so  recently  disturbed  the  peace  and  quiet  of  the  city."    The  conunittee  spoke 
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with  almost  prophetic  vision.  Eleven  years  elapsed  before  the  entire  change  took 
place^  but  when  it  did  occur  their  views  were  justified.  The  opinion  was  ex- 
pressed by  the  committee  that  the  evils  then  existing  might  be  lessened  by  giving 
greater  legal  powers  to  the  presidents  of  the  fire  companies  and  the  president  of 
the  Department. 

Resolutions  submitted  by  the  committee  were  adopted  requesting  the  Mayor 
to  close  the  doors  of  engine  houses  of  companies  whose  members  engaged  in  riot- 
ing, and  also  to  withhold  the  annual  appropriation  of  such  companies. 

Second  vice-president  David  Irelan,  who  represented  the  New  Market  Fire 
Company  in  the  Department,  precipitated  another  difficulty  by  proposing  the 
dismissal  from  the  Department  of  George  T.  Marye,  president  of  the  New  Market 
Company.  He  charged  that  President  Marye  "had  at  sundry  times  declared  that 
the  members  of  this  Department  are  as  great  rowdies  as  those  who  get  up  the 
riots  with  the  apparatus  of  the  disorderly  companies,  and  further,  that  he  will 
arrest  any  member  of  this  Department  who  will  dare  arrest  any  person  with  the 
New  Market  apparatus."  Mr.  Irelan  was  immediately  dismissed  from  the  New 
Market  Company  on  account  of  his  action.  Of  course,  the  Department  tried 
President  Marye.  The  first  part  of  the  charge  was  sustained,  and  Mr.  Marye 
thereupon  apologized. 

Meanwhile,  a  number  of  the  engine  houses  had  been  closed,  and  an  agitation 
was  commenced  to  have  them  opened.  The  Department  recommended  the 
passage  of  an  ordinance  authorizing  the  Mayor  to  offer  a  reward  of  not  exceeding 
$500  for  the  apprehension  and  conviction  of  any  person  or  persons  who  may  be 
guilty  of  any  act  of  incendiarism.  In  the  first  half  of  the  century,  the  Mayor  was 
frequently  authorized  by  resolution  of  the  municipal  corporation  to  offer  a  reward 
for  incendiaries. 

Despite  all  the  efforts  of  the  Department  and  the  city  authorities,  the  unruly 
element  could  not  be  suppressed.  In  the  spring  of  1848  the  Mayor  suspended  a 
number  of  companies,  locked  their  houses,  and  had  the  wheels  taken  from  their 
apparatus.  A  very  destructive  fire  commenced  May  28,  1848,  in  a  large  cotton 
factory  owned  by  Mr.  John  Knox,  on  Lexington  street,  west  ot  Fremont  street. 
The  cotton  factory,  a  logwood  factory  of  Robert  Baker,  and  the  dwelling  houses 
in  the  square  bounded  by  Lexington,  Poppleton,  Saratoga  and  Cape  streets,  were 
destroyed,  including  about  sixty  buildings.  The  fire  burned  with  great  fury 
seven  hours.  After  the  fire  had  gained  some  headway,  and  its  disastrous  pro- 
portions became  apparent,  the  Mayor  unlocked  the  engine  houses  and  requested 
members  of  the  several  companies  to  man  their  apparatus.  The  refusal  of  many 
firemen  to  comply  is  said  to  have  been  the  cause  of  the  extensive  area  burned. 
The  loss  at  this  fire  was  placed  at  $250,000. 
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The  tavern  of  Mr.  John  Appleby,  comer  of  Caroline  and  Hampstead  streets, 
in  East  Baltimore,  was  attacked  about  8  p.  m.  October  lo,  1848,  causing  one  of 
the  most  disgraceful  riots  in  the  annals  of  the  city.  The  attacking  persons  had 
with  them  part  of  the  apparatus  of  the  Watchman  Fire  Company.  Nearly  every 
window  in  the  house  was  demolished,  and  Mr.  Appleby  was  struck  on  the  fore- 
head with  a  brick.  The  pavements  in  the  neighborhood  were  torn  up,  as  usual, 
to  furnish  ammunition  for  the  crowd.  Pistols  were  soon  brought  into  play,  and 
Mr.  Appleby  thought  it  was  time  to  defend  himself.  He  began  firing  at  the  crowd 
from  his  windows.  After  Mr.  Appleby  wounded  several  persons,  the  crowd 
retreated.  Seven  persons  were  shot  during  this  riot.  Only  six  days  before  the 
city  had  suffered  from  an  election  riot,  which  had  led  to  damages  to  much 
property. 

We  pass  by  minor  fights  of  ensuing  years.  Now  the  Old  Town  companies 
are  fighting  some  of  the  West  Baltimore  companies.  Again,  the  Old  Towners 
are  fighting  among  themselves,  while  the  others  are  waging  war  among  them- 
selves on  the  west  side  of  the  "Falls."  But  one  or  two  more  such  incidents,  and 
we  are  done  with  this  painful  part  of  our  history. 

What  is  said  to  have  been  the  most  disgraceful  of  all  riots,  in  which  firemen 
were  participants,  occurred  Saturday  night,  August  18,  1855.  The  story  of  this 
riot,  as  it  comes  to  us,  attributes  to  the  New  Market  and  United  Fire  Companies 
the  formation  of  a  conspiracy  to  give  the  Mount  Vernon  Hook  and  Ladder  Com- 
pany a  thrashing.  In  furtherance  of  this  project  the  bell  of  the  New  Market,  on 
Eutaw  street,  sounded  an  alarm  of  fire  at  10  p.  m.,  and  the  members  of  that  com- 
pany ran  northward  with  their  apparatus.  Upon  returning,  the  New  Market 
fell  in  behind  the  Mount  Vernon  Company  at  the  comer  of  Franklin  and  Park 
streets,  and  began  throwing  bricks.  This  continued  until  the  companies  reached 
Larew's  alley,  where  pistols  were  fired,  and  a  short  skirmish  ensued.  The  Mount 
Vernon,  leading  the  way,  had  reached  a  point  between  Howard  and  Eutaw 
streets,  when  the  United  Company  turned  out  of  Eutaw  street  into  Franklin 
street.  The  attack  was  then  resumed  in  the  front  and  rear  of  the  Mount  Vernon 
with  great  violence.  Pistols,  bricks,  axes,  picks  and  fire  hooks  played  a  con- 
spicuous part,  and  were  used  in  a  desperate  manner.  The  Mount  Vernon  Com- 
pany, with  the  aid  of  the  police,  succeeded  in  beating  back  its  antagonists,  and 
making  its  way  to  its  engine  house.  Two  men  were  mortally  wounded  and 
many  severely  injured  in  this  riot. 

Several  of  the  fire  companies  were  deeply  concerned  in  election  riots,  which 
took  place  at  nearly  every  election.  The  election  riots  in  1856,  1858  and  1859 
were  accounted  the  worst.  About  noon,  Wednesday,  October  8,  1856,  while  the 
election  for  Mayor  and  City  Council  was  in  progress,  a  desperate  fight  took 
place  between  a  political  gang  called  the  Rip  Rap  Qub  and  the  New  Market  Fire 
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Company.  The  battle,  which  took  place  in  Lexington  Market,  was  bloody  and 
prolonged.  The  firing  is  said  to  have  been  as  regular  as  if  by  platoons.  Many 
persons  were  wounded  and  carried  from  the  ground.  The  drug  stores  in  the 
neighborhood  were  filled  with  the  wounded.  The  New  Market  Company  was 
driven  from  the  market  and  scattered.  Its  engine  house  was  captured  and 
sacked.  Disturbances  took  place  in  many  other  parts  of  the  city  the  same  day. 
The  elections  year  after  year  became  less  and  less  free  from  intimidation  and 
terror,  and  in  1859  ^^  ^'^  alleged  that  the  Watchman  Company's  engine  house 
was  used  as  a  fortress  from  which  one  man  was  killed  and  others  wounded. 

Notwithstanding  their  many  rivalries  and  differences,  the  companies  early 
established  a  custom  of  parading  on  or  about  November  18  in  each  year,  that 
being  the  date  of  the  convention  in  1833,  which  led  to  the  organization  of  the 
Baltimore  United  Fire  Department.  The  fire  companies  formed  a  prominent 
feature  in  nearly  all  parades  in  the  early  history  of  the  city.  Firemen's  balls  also 
became  a  social  feature  of  the  Department.  The  custom  which  has  become  pre- 
valent since,  of  fire  companies  visiting  other  cities,  began  many  years  ago.  It 
is  said  the  first  fire  company  that  ever  visited  Baltimore  from  abroad  was  the 
Northern  Liberty  Hose  Company  of  Philadelphia,  which  made  a  visit  in  1833, 
bringing  its  four  wheel  hose  carriage  with  it. 

Of  the  fires  which  these  old  volunteers  fought,  of  their  brave  deeds,  and  of 
their  benevolent  work,  we  shall  speak  in  other  chapters.  The  evil  in  the  system 
gnawed  at  its  roots,  and  ultimately  caused  its  overthrow  in  1858  and  1859  ^  ^ 
fire  fighting  organization,  although  it  was  maintained  for  benevolent  work 
until  1865. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  DAWN  OF  A  NEW  ERA. 

Downfall  of  the  Baltimore  United  Fire  Department — Signs  of  Dis- 
integration —  Preliminary  Efforts  for  Reform —Reorganization 
Plans  Proposed  in  the  City  Council — Mayor  Swann's  Veto  of  thb 
Plan  Adopted  by  the  Council — Summary  of  the  Ordinances,  Rules 
AND  Regulations  Governing  the  Fire  Service  at  the  Time  of  the 
Reorganization — Proposal  of  the  Baltimore  United  Fire  Depart- 
ment— ^FiNAL  Determination  to  Create  a  Department  under  full 
Control  of  the  Municipality — ^Steam  Fire  Engines  Adopted — Con- 
centrated Responsibility  in  a  Chief  Engineer  and  Board  of  Fire 
Commissioners — Fire  Alarm  Telegraph  as  an  Important  Factor — 
Apparatus  of  the  Volunteer  Companies — First  Use  of  Steam  Firb 
Engines — Organization  of  the  Baltimore  City  Fire  Department — 
Benefits  Derived  from  the  Change. 

The  Baltimore  United  Fire  Department  was  the  cause  of  its  own  downfall. 
It  possessed  elements  of  good  and  elements  of  evil.  It  may  be  compared  to 
the  earliest  period  of  the  freed  American  colonies.  Failure  to  obtain  the  desired 
measure  of  prosperity  and  success  under  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  caused 
the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  with  clearly  defined  functions  of  the  executive, 
legislative  and  judicial  branches  of  government.  The  Baltimore  United  Fire 
Department  was  formed  to  correct  abuses  that  had  grown  up  under  the  free  and 
almost  unbridled  manner  in  which  the  independent  volunteer  companies  had 
managed  the  fire  service.  Rules  and  regulations  were  adopted.  The  companies 
were  to  be  governed.  The  mayors  and  other  officials,  as  well  as  prominent 
citizens  in  private  and  business  life,  lent  their  efforts  to  this  work,  imbued  with 
an  earnest  desire  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  a  service  that  had  done  much  good, 
and  was  deserving  of  much  credit  and  gratitude,  but  which  at  the  same  time 
was  tainted  with  some  bad.  Notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  men  representing  the 
most  stable  elements  in  the  city,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  the 
results  were  unsatisfactory.  The  abuses  that  pertained  to  the  system  sowed  the 
seeds  of  its  downfall. 
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Perhaps  the  most  immediate  cause  of  the  downfall  of  the  Baltimore  United 
Fire  Department  was  its  lack  of  concentrated  responsibility  in  an  individual 
chief.  The  Department  as  organized  was  too  unwieldy  to  quickly  and  effec- 
tively detect  and  punish  offenders  against  discipline,  enforce  rules  and  promote 
the  best  interests  of  the  Department.  It  is  certain  that  this  incident  of  concen- 
trated responsibility  is  the  most  striking  element  of  difference  between  the  Balti- 
more United  Fire  Department  and  the  system  that  succeeded  it. 

The  old  Department  was  also  burdened  with  an  internal  contest  between  a 
progressive  and  an  anti-progressive  element.  There  were  men  and  companies 
who  clung  to  old  methods,  antiquated  apparatus,  and  who  antagonized  the  in- 
troduction of  the  most  modem  appliances  for  fighting  fire.  Hie  downfall  of 
the  old  system  culminated  at  or  about  the  beginning  of  the  era  of  the  modem 
steam  fire  engine. 

Thus  there  stands  out  as  prominently  identified  with  the  beginnmg  of  the 
new  system  and  the  downfall  of  the  old,  these  four  factors,  upon  which  the  Balti- 
more City  Fire  Department  has  since  been  built  up  and  developed : 

First.    The  change  from  volunteer  firemen  to  paid  city  employes. 

Second.    Concentrated  responsibility  in  a  limited  number  of  officials. 

Third.    The  adoption  of  steam  fire  engines. 

Fourth.    The  adoption  of  the  Fire  Alarm  Telegraph : 

Scharf  says :  *Tor  many  years  prior  to  the  abolition  of  the  old  Volunteer 
Fire  Department  the  subject  of  introducing  a  new  system  had  occupied  the  public 
mind,  and  as  early  as  1849  ^^  attention  of  the  City  Council  had  been  formally 
called  to  the  matter  by  the  Mayor.  In  his  message  of  that  year  he  says :  'For 
many  years  past  the  peace  of  the  city  has  been  disturbed.  Ordinances  have  been 
passed,  and  the  City  Council  anxiously  concerned  to  devise  some  means  to  stay 
the  violence  and  outrage  attendant  upon  actual  fires  and  false  alarms  too  often 
got  up  for  such  purpose.'  At  the  session  of  1849,  two  reports  were  made,  one 
in  favor  of  organizing  a  Paid  Fire  Department,  with  twelve  companies.  The 
condition  of  the  city  treasury  at  that  time,  however,  was  not  such  as  to  warrant 
the  increased  expenditure  which  would  have  been  necessitated  by  the  establish- 
ment of  a  paid  fire  department,  and  no  practical  action  was  taken  upon  the 
Mayor's  suggestions.  On  the  31st  of  January,  1853,  the  United  Fire  Department 
took  up  the  subject  of  reorganization,  and  a  committee  of  one  from  each  company 
was  appointed  to  devise  a  plan  for  this  purpose.  At  the  July  meeting,  in  1853, 
the  majority  of  the  committee  reported  a  plan  for  a  Paid  Department  with  a 
chief  engineer,  and  the  minority  presented  an  adverse  plan.  The  majority  report 
was  rejected  by  a  large  vote,  and  the  report  of  the  minority  was  laid  on  the 
table.  In  1854  the  subject  was  revived,  and  on  the  15th  of  December,  in  that 
year,  a  petition,  signed  by  numerous  prominent  merchants  and  business  men  of 
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Baltimore,  was  presented  in  the  First  Branch  City  Council,  praying  a  change  in 
the  organization  of  the  Fire  Department.  After  referring  to  the  well  known  evils 
of  the  system  then  existing,  the  petition  suggested  the  'expediency  of  passing  an 
ordinance  to  the  effect  of  creating  a  Department  which  should  be  paid  by  the 
city.'  In  order  'to  raise  the  funds  for  the  special  purpose  without  increasing  their 
already  onerous  taxes,'  the  petitioners  expressed  the  opinion  that  'by  making  the 
City  of  Baltimore  a  general  fire  insurance  company  the  surplus  arising  from  the 
payment  of  premiums  would  be  ample  to  meet  all  necessary  expenses,  and  leave 
a  handsome  revenue  to  the  city  besides.'  The  subject  was  then  allowed  to  rest 
until  February  ii,  1856,  when  a  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  United  Depart- 
ment and  sent  to  the  City  Council,  requesting  that  body  not  to  grant  the  use  of 
the  streets  to  any  more  fire  companies.  This  request  was  denied,  but  in  1857 
the  First  Branch  adopted  a  resolution  prohibiting  the  formation  of  any  more 
volunteer  companies.  In  1857  the  office  of  Fire  Inspector  was  created.  The 
duties  of  the  incumbent  were  to  investigate  the  causes  of  fires,  and,  if  possible,  have 
incendiaries  punished.  On  the  iSth  of  January,  1858,  the  attention  of  the 
City  Council  was  once  more  called  to  the  subject  by  the  Mayor,  who  in  his  mes- 
sage of  that  date  emphatically  declared  tliat  the  Tire  Department  required  re- 
organization,' and  urged  prompt  and  eflFective  action.  On  the  19th  of  May,  Mr. 
Kirk  submitted  a  resolution  which  was  adopted  and  approved  (May  31,  1858), 
providing  for  the  appointment  of  a  commission  of  nine  persons,  two  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Mayar,  two  by  the  president  of  the  First  Branch,  two  by  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Second  Branch,  and  three  by  the  president  of  the  Baltimore  United 
Fire  Department,  to  examine  the  whole  question,  and  report  a  plan  for  the 
thorough  organization  of  the  Fire  Department  of  Baltimore.'  The  commission 
was  accordingly  appointed.  Messrs.  Gorsuch,  Spilman  and  Stran  were  selected 
by  the  president  of  the  Baltimore  United  Fire  Department.  After  investigation, 
the  commission  made  two  reports,  the  majority  recommending  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  existing  department,  and  the  minority  report,  by  Henry  Spilman, 
urging  the  establishing  of  a  paid  fire  department.  The  two  reports  of  the  com- 
mission were  referred  to  the  joint  standing  committee  of  the  two  branches,  which 
adopted  the  plan  suggested  in  the  majority  report,  and  submitted  an  ordinance 
embodying  its  features  to  the  Second  Branch  of  the  City  Council.  While  the 
commission  was  still  in  session  a  meeting  was  held,  on  July  ist,  by  the  United 
Fire  Department,  at  which  resolutions  were  adopted  protesting  against  the 
violent  dismemberment  of  the  organization,  and  requesting  the  appointment  of 
a  committee  of  representatives  from  the  various  companies  for  the  purpose  of 
preparing  a  plan  for  the  reorganization  of  the  department.  A  plan  and  ordinance 
were  reported  by  this  committee,  which  were  submitted  to  the  City  Council,  in 
September,  at  the  same  time  as  the  ordinance  and  reports  already  mentioned. 
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While  the  subject  was  still  before  the  Council,  numerous  memorials  signed  by 
active  firemen  were  presented  favoring  the  establishment  of  a  paid  fire  depart- 
ment, and  arguments  on  the  question  were  made  before  the  Mayor,  by  the  presi- 
dents of  the  several  companies.  The  ordinance  reported  by  the  Council  com- 
mittee, proposing  a  simple  reorganization  of  the  department,  was  passed  by  the 
City  Council,  but  on  the  i6th  of  November  it  was  vetoed  by  Mayor  Swann.  A 
joint  special  committee  of  the  City  Council  was  then  appointed  to  consider  the 
suggestions  made  in  the  veto  message,  and  reported  an  ordinance  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  paid  department  which  was  passed  on  the  19th  of  December,  and 
approved  by  the  Mayor  on  the  following  day." 

The  commission  appointed  under  Mr.  Kirk's  resolution  of  May  19,  1858,  cor- 
responded with  the  chief  engineer  of  the  fire  department  in  Cincinnati,  and 
visited  Philadelphia,  New  York  and  Boston.  The  majority  report  based  a  re- 
organization upon  the  adoption  of  a  fire  alarm  telegraph,  the  city  to  be  divided 
into  six  districts  with  a  station  house  in  each  district.  The  chief  officers  were  to 
be  a  board  of  fire  commissioners ;  a  chief  engineer  to  be  the  executive  officer  in 
supreme  control  at  fires,  alarms  of  fire,  and  in  going  to  and  returning  from  a  fire 
or  alarm ;  six  assistant  engineers,  and  a  fire  inspector.  The  department  was  to 
consist  of  seven  steam  fire  engine  companies,  six  hand-engine  companies  and 
four  hook  and  ladder  companies.  Steam  fire  engine  companies  were  to  con- 
sist of  thirty  men  each,  of  whom  enginemen  and  hostlers  were  to  be  paid  and  the 
other  members  were  to  be  volunteers.  All  the  members  of  hand  engine  com- 
panies, and  hook  and  ladder  companies  were  to  be  volunteers.  The  hand-engine 
companies  were  to  have  fifty,  and  the  hook  and  ladder  companies  thirty  men 
each.  The  report  discussed  many  details  of  the  proposed  reorganization.  The 
principal  duties  of  the  Board  of  Fire  Commissioners  were  the  election  of  a  chief 
engineer,  to  determine  upon  any  increase  in  the  number  of  companies,  and  to 
pass  upon  individual  applicants  for  admission  to  membership  in  the  department. 
Beyond  these  duties,  the  powers  of  the  Board  were  to  be  circumscribed,  because 
a  Board  of  Representatives,  consisting  of  two  members  from  each  company  was 
to  be  elected,  and  given  substantially  the  same  powers  which  were  exercised 
by  the  Baltimore  United  Fire  Department.  This  report  was  adopted  by  the 
City  Council  committee,  and  its  provisions  embodied  in  an  ordinance,  which  was 
passed,  and  subsequently  vetoed  by  Mayor  Swann. 

The  minority  report  of  the  commission,  the  main  points  of  which  were  ulti- 
mately put  into  execution,  contained  the  assertion  "that  such  a  reform  as  is  re- 
quired in  this  city  can  only  be  brought  about  by  the  total  abolition  of  the  present 
system,  and  the  adoption  in  its  stead  of  an  entire  paid  department,  in  which 
steam  and  horse  power  shall  be  introduced  to  the  greatest  possible  extent,  and 
all  of  whose  employes,  from  the  chief  engineer  to  the  hostlers,  shall  hold  their 
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offices  as  long  as  they  shall  prove  competent  for  the  discharge  of  the  duties 
incumbent  thereon,  and  not  be  liable  to  removal  therefrom  by  reason  of  any 
political  consideration  whatever."  Under  this  plan  it  was  proposed  to  have 
a  chief  engineer,  two  assistant  engineers,  six  steam  fire  engine  companies,  and 
two  hook  and  ladder  companies.  It  appears  that  four  of  the  six  members  of  the 
Council  committee  which  decided  in  favor  of  the  final  report  were  members  of  the 
Fire  Commission  which  formulated  the  minority  report. 

The  Baltimore  United  Fire  Department,  which  strenuously  opposed  being 
dismembered,  appointed  a  committee  to  devise  a  plan  which  would  provide  such 
improvements  as  to  make  the  Department  satisfactory  to  the  public.  This  com- 
mittee exhaustively  reviewed  the  regulations  of  the  Department,  the  stat- 
utes and  ordinances  concerning  the  fire  service,  and  prepared  an  ordinance 
embodying  a  plan  for  improvement  of  the  Department. 

The  epitome  of  regulations  and  laws  in  force  concerning  the  Department 
is  worth  repeating.    These  rules,  resolutions  and  regulations  had  reference  to: 

1.  The  ringing  of  bells. 

2.  The  right  of  each  company  in  reference  to  water. 

3.  The  passage  of  apparatus  over  footways. 

4.  Caution  as  to  membership  and  the  expulsion  of  the  disorderly. 

5.  The  movement  of  apparatus  on  the  return  from  fires. 

6.  The  standard  screw  for  hose. 

7.  The  wearing  of  equipments  and  badges. 

8.  The  non-admission  of  minors. 

9.  The  use  of  intoxicating  liquors. 

10.  Misunderstanding  between  companies. 

11.  Companies  to  be  fined  or  expelled,  also  members. 

12.  Companies  expelling  members  to  notify  other  companies  to  the  end  that 
such  expelled  members  may  not  again  become  firemen. 

13     Quarrelsome  and  turbulent  firemen  to  be  expelled. 

14.  In  reference  to  the  districts  of  companies. 

15.  Companies  not  to  race  on  return  from  fires. 

16.  Treasurer  to  collect  fines. 

17.  Missing  articles  to  be  returned  to  the  Firemen's  Insurance  Company. 

18.  Officers  of  companies  to  accompany  apparatus. 

19.  Companies  commencing  a  riot  to  be  equally  liable  either  by  member* 
ship  or  runners. 

20.  Companies  refusing  to  comply  with  specific  orders  or  directions,  ipso 
facto  suspended. 
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21.  Honorary  or  special  members  of  companies  to  satisfy  Insurance  Com- 
panies of  membership. 

22.  Honorary  members  expelled  not  to  be  admitted  into  other  companies. 

23.  Companies  detected  with  lost  hose  to  be  expelled. 

24.  Fines  are  imposed  for  various  offences. 

The  laws  of  Maryland  for  the  protection  of  firemen  will  be  found  in  the  act 
passed  December  session,  1837,  chapter  190.    This  act  provided: 

1.  Imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary  from  two  to  five  years  of  any  person 
or  persons  destroying  or  injuring  any  piece  of  apparatus. 

2.  Imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  not  less  than  one  month,  and  a  fine 
from  $10  to  $100  for  assault,  etc.,  on  any  fireman. 

3.  The  Standing  Committee  clothed  with  power  of  a  justice  of  the  peace. 

4.  Unauthorized  persons  not  to  remove  apparatus  from  place  of  deposit — 
penalty  five  to  twenty-five  dollars. 

5.  Unauthorized  persons  not  to  remain  in  engine  houses,  under  penalty, 

section  4. 

6.  A  hat  or  badge  to  be  adopted  for  each  company — ^penalty  against  non- 
members  using  the  same,  five  dollars. 

7.  A  supplement  to  the  above  act  forbids. 

8.  Minors  not  to  run  with,  or  connect  themselves  with  apparatus,  under  a 
penalty  of  from  twenty  to  fifty  dollars. 

9.  Minors  and  disorderly  persons  to  be  kept  and  remain  at  a  distance  from 
the  engines,  under  a  penalty  of  from  twenty  to  fifty  dollars. 

10.  Minors  and  others  intercepting  the  passage  of  apparatus  to  and  from 
fires  to  be  deemed  guilty  of  inciting  a  riot  and  fined  fifty  dollars. 

11.  The  court  or  courts  in  all  cases  to  give  a  liberal  construction  to  pre- 
vent minors  and  other  persons  attaching  themselves  about  the  several  com- 
panies. 

The  ordinances  of  the  city  having  a  bearing  on  the  subject  were  revised  as 
ordinance  No.  41,  1858,  and  provided: 

Section  i.  Idle  and  disorderly  persons  to  be  kept  or  removed  to  a  distance 
from  fires — ^penalty  for  passing  a  line,  from  one  to  twenty  dollars. 

2.  Companies  with  bells,  to  place  them  under  the  control  of  responsible 
persons — ^refusal  to  do  so  forfeits  annual  appropriation. 

3.  No  company  to  keep  in  service  more  than  one  suction  engine  and  one 
spouting  engine,  or  in  lieu  thereof,  two  suction  engines ;  and  two  hose  carriages. 

4.  For  any  company  causing  a  false  alarm  of  fire  in  any  way,  a  penalty  of 
twenty  dollars. 

5.  Register,  with  approbation  of  the  Mayor,  to  pay  each  effective  company 
|8oo  annually. 
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6.  For  any  person  causing  a  false  alarm  of  fire,  a  fine  of  five  dollars,  and 
police  to  arrest  all  persons  causing  false  alarms. 

7.  Division  of  the  city  into  four  fire  districts,  with  authority  of  the  Mayor  to 
make  restrictions. 

8.  Companies  taking  apparatus  out  of  prescribed  limits,  to  forfeit  special 
and  annual  appropriation. 

9.  10,  II,  12  and  13.  Have  reference  to  the  power  of  the  Mayor  to  order 
companies  into  service — their  refusal  to  comply  and  also  to  suspend  and  withhold 
any  annual  or  special  appropriation. 

14.  Companies  to  file  with  the  Register  a  written  pledge  or  agreement  not 
to  admit  minors,  and  in  their  corporate  capacity  to  be  liable  for  all  damages  in  case 
of  altercation  between  the  members  of  one  with  another  company. 

15.  Moneys  appropriated  to  be  paid  to  the  presidents  of  companies,  and 
by  them  expended  in  the  purchases,  repairs  and  expenses  of  their  companies. 

16.  No  new  company  to  be  established  without  the  consent  of  the  Mayor 
and  City  Council. 

17.  Each  company  to  report  quantity  and  condition  of  apparatus  and 
amount  of  annual  expenses. 

18.  Fixing  a  penalty  of  five  doHars  for  persons  who  assist  in  passing  fire 
apparatus  over  the  pavements  in  certain  cases. 

19.  Fine  for  throwing  missiles  or  discharging  fire-arms  at  fires,  five  dollars, 
and  from  twenty  to  fifty  dollars,  respectively. 

20.  Use  of  a  room  in  the  City  Hall  given  to  the  Department. 

21 .  Authorizing  the  City  Register  to  hold  on  deposit  stocks  of  the  Baltimore 
United  Fire  Department. 

22.  To  surrender  the  same  only  upon  resolution  of  the  Department. 

23.  To  keep  proper  records  of  such  transactions. 

24.  Creating  the  office  of  Fire  Inspector,  the  incumbent  to  investigate  the 
causes  of  fires.    (Ordinance  No.  4,  extra  session,  1856.) 

25.  Providing  for  the  purchase  of  ropes  to  be  stretched  by  the  police  to 
restrain  the  public  from  interfering  with  the  firemen. 

After  setting  forth  these  provisions,  the  committee  of  the  Baltimore  United 
Fire  Department  said  in  their  report,  "It  will  be  seen  that  every  provision  has  been 
made  by  the  Legislature,  the  City  Council  and  by  its  own  enactments,  to  protect, 
by  law.  the  manner  of  conducting  and  preserving  a  volunteer  department,  with 
the  single  exception  of  peculiar  features  in  the  New  York  Department,  the 
peculiarities  of  which  embrace  a  chief  engineer,  with  assistants,  the  'appoint- 
ment' of  firemen,  tc^ether  with  the  furnishing  of  apparatus  and  making  the 
repairs  of  all  apparatus  used,  by  the  Mayor  and  City  Council  and  officers  appointed 
under  ordinances.    The  adoption  of  these  features  by  the  Baltimore  United  Fire 
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Department  would  depend,  first,  on  the  action  of  the  Mayor  and  City  Council,  and 
afterwards  on  the  action  of  the  several  companies  comprismg  the  Department. 

"In  reference  to  the  engrafting  of  the  feature  of  a  chief  engineer,  etc.,  your 
committee  must  say  that  something  should  be  done  to  meet  the  views  of  the 
community  in  their  reference  to  the  improvement  in  machinery,  and  to  correct 
the  irregularities  among  some  of  the  companies.  It  is  true  that  each  and  every 
company  has  the  right,  provided  they  had  the  means,  to  employ  the  most  perfect 
machmery ;  Dut  as  none  of  our  companies  have  the  ability  to  bear  the  expense 
of  steam  power,  it  is  imperative  that  its  introduction,  even  to  a  limited  extent, 
should  be  accompanied  with  a  corresponding  change  in  the  manner  of  appropria- 
tions. It  is  also  true  that  the  expense  of  furnishing  each  and  every  company  with 
steam  would  be  grievous  and  unnecessary,  and  of  a  consequence  some  of  the 
companies  must  be  content  to  retain  the  hand  engine.  Indeed  your  committea 
believe  they  are  as  indispensable  as  steam  engines — ^the  selection  of  power 
(steam  or  hand),  the  increase  of  expense  incident  to  steam,  the  necessary 
general  superintendence  over  the  affairs  of  the  Department — these  and  other 
reasons  combined,  make  us  favor  the  appointment  and  payment  by  the  city  of 
some  individual  to  be  appointed  as  chief  engineer  of  the  Baltimore  City  Fire 
Department,  to  estimate  and  direct  not  only  the  expenditures,  etc.,  but  who 
would  be  held  responsible  for  the  enforcement  of  all  the  laws,  ordinances,  etc.,  of 
which  your  committee  have  given  a  synopsis." 

The  draft  of  an  ordinance  submitted  to  carry  out  the  committee's  ideas 
provided  for  chief  engineer  and  four  assistant  engineers  to  be  elected  by  the 
fire  companies.  Applicants  for  membership  were  to  be  nominated  to  the  Mayor 
and  City  Council  for  approval  before  being  admitted.  The  ordinance  defined  at 
length  the  duties  of  the  chief  engineer,  and  divided  the  city  into  four  fire  districts. 

The  use  of  the  fire  alarm  telegraph  was  also  suggested  by  the  Committee  of 
the  Baltimore  United  Fire  Department. 

Mayor  Swann  discussed  the  entire  subject  at  length  in  his  message,  vetoing 
the  ordinance  for  reorganization  based  upon  the  majority  report  of  the  Council 
Committee.  He  said,  in  part,  "After  the  most  careful  examination  of  the  whole 
subject,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  only  plan  which  is  certain  to  ensure  success  and 
bring  about  the  reform  which  is  so  much  needed,  is  the  introduction  of  "an  out- 
and-out  paid  Department,  to  consist  exclusively  of  steam  machinery,  under  the 
direct  management  and  control  of  the  municipal  authorities."  The  power  to 
correct  abuses  and  to  supervise  the  extraordinary  and  current  expenditures  of 
such  a  service  should  be  referred  to  the  source  from  whence  its  support  is  de- 
rived. The  comparative  estimate  of  first  cost  to  the  city  would  be  for  the  mixed 
paid  and  volunteer  system,  $72,560,  exclusive  of  engine  houses,  but  including 
two  additional  police  stations  at  a  cost  of  $10,000.    The  Commissioners  assume 
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that  the  engine  houses  now  owned  by  the  city  would  obviate  the  necessity  for  any 
hirther  outlay  under  this  head.  The  annual  tax  to  the  city  would  be  $31,000. 
The  report  of  the  minority  assumes  first  cost  of  a  steam  paid  Department,  at 
$63,100,  and  the  annual  tax  to  the  city  at  $40,000. 

''The  great  object  after  all,  throwing  aside  the  question  of  cost,  is  the  reform 
of  the  present  system  by  the  introduction  of  a  plan  which,  while  it  meets  the 
wants  of  the  city,  will  commend  itself  to  the  sober  judgment  of  all  classes.  The. 
blending  of  the  paid  and  volunteer  systems  is  only  a  partial  advance  towards  this 
object,  leaving  to  the  future  the  completion  of  the  work.  If  the  public  mind  is 
prepared  for  any  change  at  all,  it  certainly  is  prepared  to  do  what  is  necessary  to 
place  the  Fire  Department  upon  a  footing  of  permanency  and  efficiency.  *  *  *  * 
There  is  no  reason  why  the  city  should  encumber  herself  with  the  machinery  of 
any  companies  now  connected  with  the  United  Fire  Department,  or  with  any 
machinery  not  operated  by  steam.  If  it  is  determined  to  adopt  a  steam  paid  De- 
partment, we  can  make  a  beginning  with  a  limited  number  of  steam  engines,  sus- 
taining the  present  Fire  Department  to  such  extent  only  as  we  may  deem  it 
advisable  for  the  time  being.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  whole  complement  of 
steam  engines  that  will  be  ultimately  required,  should  be  immediately  brought 
into  use.  The  organization  of  a  paid  Department  with  four  or  five  engines  to 
begin  with  (and  four  of  these  are  already  in  possession  of  our  Fire  Companies 
and  would  no  doubt  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  city  should  she  desire  to 
possess  them),  would  be  quite  sufficient  to  inaugurate  the  new  system.  In  twelve 
or  eighteen  months,  the  increased  supply  of  water  in  all  parts  of  the  dty,  from 
the  works  now  in  progress,  would  offer  increased  temptation  to  the  extended  use 
of  steam  in  the  extinguishment  of  fires ;  and  no  one  can  doubt  for  a  moment  that 
the  transition  from  hand  to  steam  engines  would  take  place  imperceptibly  and 
almost  without  an  effort." 

The  joint  Special  Committee  of  the  City  Council,  which  considered  this  veto 
message,  and  finally  reported  an  ordinance  conforming  to  the  Mayor's  views, 
included  Messrs.  Wm.  E.  Beale,  Wm.  Addison  and  ARord  Mace,  of  the  First 
Branch ;  Evan  T.  Ellicott,  John  Musselman  and  Wm.  H.  Cathcart,  of  the  Second 
Branch.  As  heretofore  stated,  this  ordinance  was  passed  by  the  First  Branch, 
Tuesday,  December  7 ;  by  the  Second  Branch,  December  8,  and  the  Mayor  ap- 
proved it  December  10,  1858.  Three  days  earlier  he  approved  an  ordinance  pro- 
viding for  the  establishing  of  the  fire  alarm  telegraph.  The  long  contest  as  to  the 
method  of  reorganization  was  ended.  The  greatest  single  progressive  step  in 
the  whole  history  of  the  fire  service  in  Baltimore  was  taken.  Time  has  brought 
its  improvements.  There  have  been  many  advances  since,  but  all  these  changes 
have  been  built  upon  the  foundation  laid  in  1858. 
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A  synopsis  of  this  reorganization  ordinance  is  desirable  in  order  that  this 
foundation  may  be  clearly  understood.  Five  persons  were  to  be  appointed  by 
the  Mayor  subject  to  the  confirmation  of  the  City  Council,  who  were  to  be  known 
as  the  "Fire  Commissioners  of  the  City  of  Baltimore/*  The  first  Fire  Com- 
missioners were  to  draw  lots  for  the  length  of  their  respective  terms  of  office, 
ranging  from  one  to  five  years,  and  thereafter  one  Commissioner  was  to  be  ap- 
pointed each  jrear,  the  term  of  office  being  for  five  years.  They  were  authorized 
to  rent  and  equip  an  office ;  appoint  a  clerk  at  $700  a  year  who  was  also  to  be 
clerk  to  the  chief  engineer ;  appoint  members  of  the  Department,  excepting  the 
fire  inspector  and  chief  engineer;  suspend  or  expel  any  member  of  the  com- 
pany ;  adopt  a  uniform  to  be  worn  by  officers  and  men ;  adopt  rules  and  regu- 
lations for  their  own  government  and  of  the  Fire  Department;  with  the  chief 
engineer,  form  a  Board  of  Control,  and  be  responsible  for  the  discipline,  good 
order  and  proper  conduct  of  the  whole  Department,  the  care  of  the  houses,  en- 
gines, hose,  reels,  and  other  furniture  and  apparatus. 

The  Fire  Department  was  to  consist  of  a  chief  engineer  (appointed  by  the 
Mayor,  subject  to  the  confirmation  of  the  Council,  for  a  term  of  five  years),  two 
assistant  engineers,  one  to  reside  in  the  first,  and  the  other  in  the  second  district ; 
one  fire  inspector,  appointed  by  the  Mayor  after  selection  by  the  insurance 
companies;  six  steam  fire  engine  companies  (increased  to  seven  by  ordinance 
approved  March  30,  1859),  to  consist  each  of  one  foreman,  one  engineman,  one 
fireman,  one  hostler  and  nine  extra  men;  two  hook  and  ladder  companies,  to 
consist  each  of  one  foreman,  one  hostler  and  fourteen  extra  men.  Each  steam 
engine  company  was  to  have  one  steam  engine,  one  hose  reel,  three  horses,  and 
one  thousand  feet  of  hose.  Each  hook  and  ladder  company  was  to  have  one 
truck,  with  all  the  hooks,  ladders,  etc.,  and  two  horses.  The  City  Register  was 
to  pay  the  Commissioners  $40,000  for  the  purchase  of  the  necessary  apparatus. 

The  annual  salary  list  was  as  follows:  Chief  engineer,  $1200;  two  assistant 
engineers,  $600  each ;  foreman  of  each  company,  $300 ;  enginemen,  $720 ;  fire- 
men, $475  each;  hostlers,  $400;  extra  men,  $200  each. 

The  city  was  divided  into  two  fire  districts,  the  first  comprising  that  part  of 
the  city  west  of  Calvert  street,  and  the  second,  all  that  part  of  the  city  lying  east  of 
that  street.  The  dividing  line  was  moved  westward  to  Charles  street  in  1883, 
and  Lee  street,  from  Charles  street  to  the  Basin,  completed  the  dividing  line. 

An  ordinance  approved  March  23,  1859,  provided  "That  the  standard  screw 
of  the  suction  tubes  of  the  steam  fire  engines,  and  the  large  openings  in  the  steam 
fire  plugs  shall  be  five  and  one-half  inches  in  diameter,  with  five  threads  to  the 
inch,  and  the  standard  screw  for  the  hose  shall  be  three  inches  in  diameter,  with 
seven  threads  to  the  inch." 
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The  Baltimore  United  Fire  Department  which  was  to  be  displaced,  consisted 
at  this  time  of  twenty-two  companies.  Three  of  these  were  steam  engine  com- 
panies ;  seventeen,  hand  engine  companies,  and  two,  hook  and  ladder  companies. 
The  companies  included  about  one  thousand  active  members  and  two  thousand 
honorary,  or  contributing  members.  The  system  was  voluntary.  The  organiza- 
tion was  sustained  by  an  annual  appropriation  of  $800  to  each  of  the  companies 
and  by  contributions  from  insurance  companies,  business  men,  property  owners 
and  members  of  the  Department.  The  only  persons  in  the  Department  who  were 
paid  were  the  engineers  and  hostlers  of  the  steam  engine  companies.  All  other 
persons  connected  with  the  Department  were  volunteers.  The  companies  were 
separate  and  independent  so  far  as  the  ownership  of  apparatus  and  engine 
houses  was  concerned.  In  addition  to  the  engine  houses  and  bells  owned  by 
them,  which  have  been  mentioned  elsewhere,  the  principal  assets  of  the  com- 
panies were  three  steam  engines,  15  gallery  engines,  28  suction  engines,  39 
hose  carriages  and  22,500  feet  of  hose,  distributed  as  follows : 

Mechanical  Fire  Company,  No.  i. — One  gallery  engine,  two  suction  engines, 
two  hose  carriages,  and  1500  feet  of  hose.  One  of  these  engines,  known  as  the 
"Old  Lady,"  was  sold  to  the  United  Fire  Company,  of  Frederick  City,  in  April, 
i860. 

Union,  No.  2. — One  gallery  engine,  one  suction  engine,  two  hose  carriages, 
and  1000  feet  of  hose. 

Friendship,  No.  3. — One  gallery  engine,  one  suction  engine,  two  hose  car- 
riages, and  1500  feet  of  hose. 

Deptford,  No.  4. — One  gallery  engine,  two  suction  engines,  two  hose  car- 
riages, and  1200  feet  of  hose.  The  gallery  engine  came  into  possession  of  the 
City  of  Baltimore  upon  the  substitution  of  the  City  Department  for  the  United 
Fire  Department.  It  was  subsequently  sold  to  the  Independent  Hose  Company, 
of  Frederick  City,  for  $450,  about  one-fourth  of  its  original  cost. 

Liberty,  No.  5. — One  gallery  engine,  one  suction  engine,  two  hose  carriages, 
and  1000  feet  of  hose. 

Independent,  No.  6. — One  gallery  engine,  two  suction  engines,  three  hose 
carriages  and  1500  feet  of  hose. 

Vigilant,  No.  7. — One  steam  engine,  one  gallery  engine,  two  suction  engines, 
three  hose  carriages,  and  1000  feet  of  hose.  The  steam  engine  was  purchased  by 
the  City  of  Baltimore  in  1859. 

New  Market,  No.  8. — One  gallery  engine,  one  suction  engine,  two  hose  car- 
riages, and  400  feet  of  hose.  The  gallery  engine  was  sold  in  1859  ^^  ^^^  corpor- 
ation of  Waynesboro,  Pa.,  for  $700,  and  the  suction  engine  to  the  authorities 
of  Norristown,  Pa.,  for  $500. 
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Columbian,  No.  9. — One  gallery  engine,  two  suction  engines,  two  hose  car- 
riages, and  1000  feet  of  hose. 

First  Baltimore  Hose  Company,  No.  10. — One  steam  engine,  two  suction 
engines,  two  hose  carriages,  and  1500  feet  of  hose.  The  steam  engine  was  bought 
by  the  City  of  Baltimore  in  1859. 

United,  No.  11. — One  gallery  engine,  one  suction  engine,  two  hose  car- 
riages, and  1200  feet  of  hose. 

Franklin,  No.  12. — One  gallery  engine,  two  suction  engines,  two  hose  car- 
riages, and  1200  feet  of  hose. 

Washington,  No.  13. — One  steam  engine,  two  suction  engines,  two  hose 
reels,  and  1500  feet  of  hose.    The  two  suction  engines,  known  as  "The  Southern'' 
and  the  "Gazelle,"  with  the  two  hose  reels,  and  500  feet  of  hose,  were  sold,  in 
1859,  ^®  ^he  corporation  of  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  for  $1250.    The  steam  engine  was 
purchased  by  the  City  of  Baltimore. 

Patapsco  Fire  Company,  No.  14. — One  gallery  engine,  one  suction  engine, 
two  hose  carriages,  and  1200  feet  of  hose.  Mr.  Jesse  Hunt  bought  the  gallery 
engine,  which  cost  $2000,  for  $175,  in  1861.  About  the  same  time,  the  suction 
engine,  which  was  built  by  John  Rogers,  of  Baltimore,  was  sold  to  D.  B.  Banks, 
for  $150. 

Howard,  No.  15. — ^Two  suction  engines,  two  hose  carriages,  and  1200  feet 
of  hose.  The  smaller  suction  engine  was  sold  to  Messrs.  R.  Townsend  &  Co.,  of 
Falston,  Beaver  county,  Pa.,  for  $275,  in  1859.  The  other  engine  and  a  reel  of 
the  company  were  bought  by  the  ShifHer  Hose  Company,  of  Philadelphia,  for 

$500. 

Watchman,  No.  16. — One  gallery  engine,  one  suction  engine,  two  hose  car- 
riages, and  500  feet  of  hose. 

Lafayette,  No.  17. — One  gallery  engine,  one  suction  engine,  two  hose  car- 
riages, and  800  feet  of  hose. 

Pioneer  Hook  and  Ladder  Company,  No.  i.  No.  18. — One  long  truck,  one 
short  truck.  The  long  truck  was  sold  to  the  city,  for  No.  i  Hook  and  Ladder 
Company. 

Mount  Vernon  Hook  and  Ladder  Company,  No.  2,  No.  19. — One  long 
truck,  sold  to  the  city  for  No.  2  Hook  and  Ladder  Company.  This  truck  was 
sold  to  the  City  of  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  in  1866. 

United  States  Hose,  No.  20. — One  suction  engine,  one  hose  carriage,  and 
800  feet  of  hose. 

Western  Hose  Company,  No.  21. — One  suction  engine,  two  hose  carriages, 
and  1200  feet  of  hose. 

Monumental  Hose  Company,  No.  22. — One  gallery  engine,  two  hose  car- 
riages, and  1500  feet  of  hose. 
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Among  these  assets  of  the  volunteer  companies  were  three  steam  fire  en- 
gines, to  which  may  be  added  a  fourth,  as  the  Mechanical  Fire  Company  received 
a  steam  fire  engine  within  a  week  of  the  date  when  the  volunteer  companies  were 
superseded  by  the  Baltimore  City  Fire  Department.  These  are  the  four  engines 
to  which  Mayor  Swann  referred  in  his  message  to  the  Council  previously  quoted. 
These  steam  engines  were  all  purchased  by  the  city,  and  with  three  others,  which 
were  procured  in  the  months  that  followed,  constituted  the  equipment  of  engines 
of  the  Department  for  more  than  a  decade. 

A  few  words  upon  the  subject  of  steam  fire  engines  may  be  appropriate.  The 
primitive  engines  which  were  operated  by  hand  or  foot  power,  were  but  frail 
machines  at  best.  The  adoption  of  hose  to  be  used  in  connection  with  the  en- 
gines increased  their  effectiveness,  but  could  not  give  them  the  power  desired. 
The  first  steam  fire  engine  is  said  to  have  been  built  in  1829  foreshadowing  the 
abandoning  of  the  use  of  hand  engines.  It  was  not  sufficiently  practicable  to 
be  adopted,  but  inventors  were  started  in  attempts  to  solve  the  problem.  Capt. 
Jcrfin  Ericsson,  the  famous  inventor,  who  subsequently  gave  the  world  the  iron- 
dad  "Monitor,"  built  a  steam  fire  engine  in  New  York,  about  1839.  This  machine 
discharged  10,824  pounds  of  water  a  minute,  166  feet  in  the  air,  through  four 
lengths  of  hose  and  a  nozzle,  two  and  one-eighth  inches  in  diameter.  A  station- 
ary boiler  from  which  hot  water  could  be  speedily  transferred  to  the  engine 
boiler,  was  kept  in  the  engine  house.  This  machine  was  cumbrous,  heavy  and 
expensive,  and  its  use  was  discontinued.  The  first  satisfactory  engine  was  built 
in  Cincinnati.  In  1852,  A.  6.  Latta,  of  that  city,  built  an  engine  that  could  throw 
a  stream  of  water  170  feet.  Subsequently  he  built  another  engine  capable  of 
throwing  iour  streams  two  hundred  feet  or  six  streams  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  feet,  through  a  nozzle  seven-eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  latter 
engine  weighed  ten  tons,  and  required  four  horses  to  pull  it.  From  the  time  of 
the  introduction  of  this  steam  engine,  the  old  hand  engines  were  gradually 
abandoned. 

The  following  statement  abstracted  from  a  publication  nearly  forty  years  old 
by  Charles  T.  Holloway,  a  veteran  in  the  fire  service  of  Baltimore,  gives  a  more 
graphic  account  of  this  improvement  than  is  obtained  by  a  mere  note  of  the  fact : 

''Before  the  year  1853,  the  city  of  Cincinnati  had  volunteer  organizations 
and  hand  engines  for  the  extinguishment  of  fires.  The  history  of  the  fire  com- 
panies was  similar  to  that  of  other  cities ;  the  means  of  conquering  fires  were  in- 
sufficient, immense  losses  of  property  occurred  and  scenes  of  disorder  and  vio- 
lence were  enacted.  There  was,  consequently,  a  desire  felt  by  the  people  for 
better  arrangements,  both  as  to  apparatus  and  operators.  The  public  mind  be- 
gan to  ripen  for  a  paid  Fire  Department,  and  with  the  idea  of  a  Department  of 
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disciplined  men  was  naturally  associated  that  of  reducing  steam  to  service  in 

throwing  water.    Happily,  the  mechanical  genius  of  the  dty  was  at  the  same  time 

developing  a  boiler  which  would  make  the  steam  fire  engine  an  inevitable  success. 

The  desideratum  was  a  boiler  capable  of  generating  steam  so  rapidly  as  to  render 

the  steam  engine  as  prompt  as  it  would  be  powerftil  in  a  service  requiring  both 

qualities. 

"In  the  year  1852,  the  first  public  experiment  with  a  steam  fire  engine  was 

made  in  the  dty  of  Cindnnati ;  a  steam  generator  or  boiler,  which  had  been  made 

for  the  purpose,  was  placed  in  connection  with  a  steam  cylinder  and  the  pump  of 

a  fire  engine  bdonging  to  the  city — ^the  whole  mounted  on  suitable  wheds  and 

frame.    A  committee  of  the  City  Council  witnessed  the  experiments.    From  thdr 

report,  it  appears  that  steam  was  raised  from  cold  water,  the  engine  started  and 

water  discharged  from  the  nozzle  to  the  distance  of  130  feet  through  350  feet  of 

hose  in  four  minutes  and  ten  seconds  from  the  time  smoke  was  seen  to  issue  from 

the  chimney.    The  City  Council  contracted  for  a  steam  engine  to  be  built  on  the 

same  plan,  and  this  engine,  when  completed,  was  placed  in  service  under  the 

charge  of  a  company  organized  and  put  under  pay  by  the  dty.    Thus  the  first 

paid  fire  company  to  operate  with  the  untiring  energy  of  steam  was  brought 

into  existence — the  first  of  the  kind  in  any  age  or  country.    In  March,  1853,  ^ 

few  months  after  the  first  steam  fire  engine  (the  Old  Joe  Ross),  of  Cincinnati, 

was  finished,  the  ordinance  to  reorganize  the  Fire  Department  was  passed. 

Coupled  with  the  use  of  steam  fire  engines  it  was  a  measure  entirely  novd."    The 

Cincinnati  Fire  Department  was  organized,  and  after  a  period  of  three  years 

President  Goodman,  of  the  Washington  Insurance  Company  of  Cincinnati,  said : 

"We  fed  a  great  deal  more  secure  against  serious  embarrassment  with  $100,000 

at  risk  in  a  block  than  we  formerly  did  with  $40,000." 

The  first  trial  of  a  steam  engine  in  Baltimore  took  place  Thursday,  February 
2,  1855,  when  an  engine  of  the  "Latta"  design  was  tested  at  Bowly's  Wharf. 
This  engine  was  the  "Miles  Greenwood,"  built  in  Cindnnati  for  the  City  of 
Boston.  The  exhibition  of  this  engine  was  mainly  accomplished  through  the 
efforts  of  Mr.  Charles  T.  HoUoway,  who  became  an  advocate  of  the  introduction 
of  steam  fire  engines  in  Baltimore.  The  use  of  steam  fire  engines  elsewhere, 
having  demonstrated  their  practicability,  several  of  the  volunteer  fire  companies 
in  Baltimore  began  efforts  in  the  early  part  of  1858  to  acquire  such  engines. 

In  February,  1858,  the  First  Baltimore  Hose  Company  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  visit  Philadelphia,  New  York  and  Boston  to  ascertain  whether  the  new 
engines  were  satisfactory.  The  committee  was  composed  of  Samud  Harris,  Jr., 
president;  Charles  H.  Walker,  vice-president,  and  Samuel  Dryden  and  Joseph 
Lewis,  directors.  The  committee  left  Baltimore  February  20,  visited  the  dties 
designated,  and  upon  returning  reported  favorably  upon  the  effidency  and 
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superiority  of  steam  fire  engines.  During  the  absence  of  this  inspection  com- 
mittee a  number  of  citizens  residing  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  company's  engine 
house  solicited  subscriptions  to  aid  in  the  proposed  purchase  of  an  engine. 
Among  these  citizens  were  Messrs.  Chas.  A.  Grinnell,  John  Gushing,  Francis  T. 
King,  C.  N.  Lutz  and  James  A.  Stone.  The  company  contracted  in  March,  18589 
with  Messrs.  Reaney,  Neafie  &  Co.,  of  Kensington,  Philadelphia,  to  construct  a 
steam  fire  engine  to  weigh  about  8000  pounds.  The  engine  was  completed  and 
was  brought  to  Baltimore,  arriving  May  18,  1858,  by  the  Ericsson  Line  steam- 
boat. It  was  accompanied  by  a  committee  of  the  Philadelphia  Hose  Company, 
a  committee  of  the  First  Baltimore  Hose  Company,  the  inventors  and  builders. 
The  new  apparatus  was  drawn  to  the  open  space  south  of  the  Battle,  or  Baltimore, 
Monument,  where  it  was  examined  by  thousands  of  citizens.  It  was  necessary 
to  stretch  ropes  in  order  to  maintain  a  clear  space  around  the  engine.  The  next 
day  the  engine  was  drawn  from  the  engine  house  of  the  company  in  McQellan's 
alley,  near  Baltimore  street,  by  four  handsome  grey  horses  to  the  comer  of 
Baltimore  and  Sharp  streets.  A  fire  plug  had  been  placed  at  this  point,  and  here 
the  apparatus  was  fully  and  satisfactorily  tested.  This  engine  was  named 
"Alpha,"  from  the  first  letter  of  the  Greek  alphabet,  being  the  first  steam  fire 
engine  put  in  regular  service  in  Baltimore.  The  smoke  stack  of  the  engine  was 
worked  on  a  hinge  so  that  the  engine  could  enter  the  engine  house  without 
obstruction. 

June  6,  1858,  a  fire  broke  out  in  a  public  house  known  as  the  Farmers'  and 
Merchants'  Retreat,  at  the  comer  of  Eutaw  and  Franklin  streets,  kept  by  George 
Delphey.  Tlie  fire  originated  in  the  stables  and  assumed  such  propoitions  as  to 
threaten  the  entire  block.  The  "Alpha"  arrived,  and  although  a  part  of  the  roof 
and  the  upper  story  of  the  building  had  been  burned,  the  stream  thrown  by  this 
engine  subdued  the  fiames  in  fifteen  minutes.  Thus  the  "Alpha"  scored  a  grtat 
triumph.  Upon  the  organization  of  the  City  Department  the  * 'Alpha"  was  pur- 
chased by  the  city,  and  performed  useful  service  many  years.  While  assisting 
in  the  extinguishment  of  a  fire  at  Brown  Bros.'  drug  house,  on  Sharp  street  near 
German,  on  the  morning  of  May  22,  1871,  it  exploded  at  the  intersection  of  How- 
ard and  German  streets,  and  killed  J.  Harry  Weaver,  member  of  the  First  Branch 
City  Council  from  the  Nineteenth  Ward.  It  is  a  coincidence  that  the  engine 
terminated  its  services  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  spot  where  it  began  its  work, 
just  three  days  over  thirteen  years  earlier. 

The  Washington  Hose  Company,  on  Barre  street,  obtained  the  second  steam 
fire  engine  used  in  Baltimore.  The  committee  to  superintend  the  construction 
was  composed  of  the  following  gentlemen :  Thomas  S.  Sumwalt,  A.  J.  Levering, 
Wm.  C.  Simmons  and  George  M.  Sullivan.  This  engine  was  built  by  Murray  & 
Hazlehurst,  of  the  Vulcan  Iron  Works,  and  was  the  first  of  its  kind  made  in 
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Baltimore.  The  engine  was  delivered  to  the  company  September  20,  1858.  It 
was  christened  "The  Home,"  as  a  tribute  to  local  enterprise  in  entering  upon 
the  manufacture  of  improved  fire  apparatus.  Upon  trial  it  proved  highly  satis- 
factory.    Its  cost  was  $3000.    This  engine  was  also  acquired  by  the  city. 

An  engine  modelled  on  the  plan  of  the  "Alpha,"  but  of  less  weight,  was 
received  by  the  Vigilant  Fire  Company  from  Reaney,  Neafie  &  Co.,  Philadelphia, 
in  October,  1858.  It  was  named  the  "Comet."  The  cost  of  this  engine  was 
$3400.     The  city  bought  this  engine  and  placed  it  at  No.  3  engine  house. 

The  Mechanical  Fire  Company  was  one  of  the  earliest  to  take  up  the  subject 
of  introducing  steam  engines.  It  was  determined  by  the  company  to  obtain  a 
steam  engine  light  enough  to  be  drawn  by  hand.  At  a  meeting  February  18, 
1858,  it  was  concluded  to  appoint  a  committee  to  solicit  aid  from  the  citizens 
to  purchase  such  an  engine.  The  committee  included  Henry  Spilman,  J.  S. 
Jenkins,  John  Dukehart,  Charles  West,  J.  A.  Needles  and  Samuel  McPherson. 
The  necessary  money  was  obtained.  In  July,  1858,  an  engine  known  as  the 
"Island  Queen"  was  exhibited  in  Baltimore  and  offered  for  sale.  The 
Mechanical  Company  desired  to  purchase  it,  but  declined  to  do  so  alter  a  com- 
petitive test  was  made  at  the  dock  at  the  foot  of  South  street,  between  the  ''Island 
Queen"  and  the  "Alpha."  Although  the  "Island  Queen"  had  superior  hose,  it 
threw  a  stream  pumped  from  the  harbor  only  165  feet,  while  the  "Alpha"  threw 
a  stream  221  feet.  On  July  28,  1858,  the  company  contracted  with  Poole  & 
Hunt,  of  this  city,  to  build  a  steam  fire  engine  at  a  cost  of  $3750,  guaranteed  to 
throw  an  inch  and  a  quarter  stream  of  water  200  feet.  The  committee  that 
superintended  the  construction  of  this  engine  included  Thomas  J.  Lovegrove, 
Henry  Spilman  and  J.  Strieker  Jenkins.  The  engine,  which  was  built  at  the 
works  of  Foole  &  Hunt,  at  Woodberry,  was  received  by  the  company  February 
12,  1859.  This  engine  was  named  "Maryland."  It  could  be  drawn  by  fifteen 
men.  Three  days  after  its  acquisition,  the  steam  fire  engines  then  operated  by 
volunteer  companies,  passed  under  the  control  of  the  Baltimore  City  Fire  Depart- 
ment. The  name  of  the  Mechanical  Company's  engine  was  changed  from 
"Maryland"  to  "John  Cushing,"  in  honor  of  the  first  president  of  the  Board  of 
Fire  Commissioners,  and  was  assigned  to  No.  4  Company  in  the  new  Depart- 
ment. 

The  Board  of  Fire  Commissioners  selected  to  organize  the  new  Department 
included  John  Cushing,  John  T.  Morris,  Wm.  H.  Quincey,  John  W.  Loane  and 
Wm.  H.  Stran.  These  gentlemen,  and  the  chief  engineer,  Mr.  Charles  T.  Hollo- 
way,  were  nominated  by  Mayor  Swann  and  unanimously  confirmed  by  the  City 
Council  December  11,  1858.  January  18,  1859,  the  Board  reported  that  im- 
mediately upon  appointment,  in  December,  Mr.  Cushing  had  been  elected  presi- 
dent.   Negotiations  had  been  opened  with  the  several  volunteer  fire  companies 
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having  steam  engines  and  other  apparatus  suitable  for  the  new  Department,  and 
after  a  fuU  and  fair  trial  of  the  "Alpha,"  "The  Home"  and  the  "Comet,"  and  a 
careful  examination  and  inspection  of  the  boilers  and  machinery  by  James 
Curran,  United  States  Inspector  of  Boilers  and  Machinery,  the  Board  closed 
contracts  on  January  i,  1859,  ^y  which  the  apparatus,  horses,  hose,  to<ds  and  all 
incidental  appliances  were  transferred  to  the  Baltimore  City  Fire  Department. 
The  companies  were  to  furnish  volunteers  until  the  City  Department  was  fully 
organized,  while  the  city  paid  all  expenses  incidental  to  the  service. 
The  cost  was  as  follows : 

To  the  First  Baltimore  Hose  Company  (for  "Alpha") $4>250 

To  the  VigUant  Fire  Company  (for  "Comet") 4,400 

To  the  Washington  Hose  Company  (for  "The  Home") 3>75o 

To  the  Pioneer  Hook  and  Ladder   Company   No.  i,   for  two 

trucks  and  necessary  ladders  and  other  implements 1,200 

Total $13,600 

Contracts  were  made  for  six  hose  carriages  at  $250  each;  every  hose  car- 
riage was  to  hold  1,000  feet  of  hose.  Fourteen  hundred  feet  of  hose  was  pur- 
chased with  the  apparatus  of  volunteer  companies,  and  contracts  were  made  for 
5,000  feet  of  double  riveted  hose,  two  and  three-quarter  inches  in  diameter,  of 
best  quality  oak  tanned  leather,  with  copper  rivets  and  burrs.  This  hose  cost 
$1.05  a  foot.  The  Board,  in  its  first  report,  spoke  of  the  anticipated  completion 
of  the  Mechanical  Company's  steam  engine  in  a  few  days,  and  of  the  desirability 
of  eight  engines  instead  of  six,  which  was  the  authorized  number.  The  Mayor 
and  City  Council  increased  the  number  to  seven.  The  Mechanical  Company's 
engine  was  bought,  when  finished,  and  the  Commissioners  then  contracted  for 
three  additional  engines,  in  execution  of  the  authority  vested  in  the  Board,  all  of 
which  were  built  by  Baltimore  machinists. 

The  engine  houses  used  by  the  Department  were  all  purchased  irom  com- 
panies belonging  to  the  volunteer  system,  except  two,  one  of  which  was  built 
for  the  use  of  Engine  Company  No.  i,  on  the  west  side  of  Paca  street,  north  of 
Fayette  street,  where  No.  2  Hook  and  Ladder  Company  was  also  housed,  and  the 
other  for  the  use  of  Engine  Company  No.  7,  at  the  intersection  of  Eutaw  and 
Ross  streets.  In  addition  to  the  property  purchased  for  actual  service,  the  city 
secured  several  engine  houses  formerly  used  by  companies  connected  with  the 
old  Department,  and  partly  or  wholly  owned  by  the  city.  In  some  cases  this 
property  was  sold. 
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Hook  and  Ladder  Company  No.  i  went  in  service  February  15,  1859,  ^md 
Hook  and  Ladder  Company  No.  2  went  in  service  September  12,  1859,  the 
apparatus  of  No.  2  Company  having  been  purchased  from  the  Mount  Vernon 
Truck  Company. 

Mr.  Charles  T.  Holloway  was  commissioned  as  chief  engineer  December  21, 
1 858.  The  apparatus  purchased  January  i,  1859,  was  partially  placed  under 
his  control,  and  February  15,  1858,  he  assumed  full  charge  of  the  Department. 
It  was  under  his  supervision  that  the  Department  was  organized,  and  he  con- 
tinued as  its  chief  executive  officer  five  years.  James  L^.  Stewart  and  James 
Wesley  Shaw  were  made  assistant  engineers.  The  best  men  obtainable  from 
the  volunteer  companies  were  selected  for  the  companies  organized  by  the  dty. 
Scharf  says :  "One  of  the  most  noticeable  changes  introduced  by  the  new  system 
was  the  large  reduction  in  the  force  employed,  the  whole  number  of  men  in  the 
paid  department  at  its  inauguration  being  only  one  hundred  and  fifty-three,  or  not 
more  than  often  were  seen  attached  to  a  single  engine  under  the  volunteer  system." 

The  following  statements  give  the  cost  of  equipment  and  operating  expenses 
for  the  year  1859: 

Equipment : 

For  purchase  of  steam  fire  engines,  etc $27,698.37 

For  purchase  of  houses,  etc 35,542.47 

For  purchase  of  hose 6,172.28 

For  purchase  of  hose  carriages 2,427.13 

For  purchase  of  harness 1,625.10 

For  purchase  of  horses 6,642.12 

For  repairs  of  houses  and  refitting  same 3»733-86 

For  furniture  for  engine  houses 1,134.11 

For  office  furniture,  safe,  etc 727.10 

For  stationer}',  printing  and  advertising 542.18 

For  purchase  of  badges,  etc 451-75 

For  purchase  of  bells 4,357.72 

Operating  expenses :  $9^»054-^9 

For  amount  paid  salaries  of  officers  and  men $23,302.94 

For  amount  paid  for  feed 2,25641 

For  incidental  expenses,  tools,  etc 2,249.09 

For  repairs  of  apparatus 2,329.94 

For  amount  paid  for  fuel 53I-04 

For  amount  paid  for  shoeing  horses 184. 11 

For  amount  paid  for  stable  account 289.36 

For  amount  paid  for  gas  lights 218.97 

For  amount  paid  for  oil,  etc 264.34 

For  amount  paid  for  ground  rent 349-35 

For  amount  paid  for  insurance 61.90 

For  amount  paid  for  office  expenses 93-69 

32>i3^'H 

$123,185.33 
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The  old  Department  was  a  thing  of  history.  Its  career  as  a  fire  fighting 
force  was  terminated.  How  it  continued  to  carry  on  its  benevolent  work  for 
the  relief  of  afHicted  members  of  the  volunteer  service  or  their  families  is  told  in 
another  chapter.  There  were  murmurings  and  mourning  on  the  part  of  many 
members  of  the  old  Department.  Scharf  says :  "The  adherents  of  the  system, 
chagrined  at  the  cavalier  manner  in  which  they  had  been  disposed  of,  met  nightly 
to  speak  of  the  ingratitude  of  the  people,  recount  the  valuable  services  which  had 
been  rendered,  or  recall  the  crowd  of  reminiscences  which  were  the  glory  and 
honor  of  the  Department."  Captain  Cassedy,  in  the  "Firemen's  Record,"  says: 
"In  addition  to  the  unnecessary  alarm  about  the  cost  of  the  change  of  the  De- 
partment, there  were  many  citizens  who  feared  that  the  sudden  transition  from  the 
system  under  which,  heretofore,  the  city  had  been  protected  from  fires,  would  lead 
to  unpleasant  and  serious  conflicts  between  the  adherents  and  members  of  th«  old 
and  new  organizations ;  but  these  fears  proved  groundless,  as  the  results  at  the 
end  of  a  year  showed.  The  membership  of  the  volunteer  department  did  not  in 
any  manner,  or  to  any  considerable  extent,  interfere  with  the  operations  of  the 
new  system,  but  did  most  cordially  co-operate  with  the  oflScers  and  members  by 
advice  and  assistance  in  establishing  and  rendering  serviceable  the  new  Depart- 
ment. Many  of  them  yet  cherished  a  warm  and  real  attachment  for  the  old 
system,  which  in  its  time  was  a  most  efficient  and  useful  protection  to  the  city; 
but  at  the  same  time  they  conceded  and  acknowledged  the  superiority  of  the  new 
organization,  both  in  the  matter  of  the  extinguishment  of  fires  and  the  discipline 
and  order  of  the  membership."  We  shall  take  a  glimpse  at  these  veterans  again, 
and  their  surroundings  nearly  forty  years  later. 

Chief  Engineer  Holloway,  in  his  report  to  the  Fire  Commissioners,  dated 
January  2,  i860,  said:  "I  am  pleased  to  inform  your  honorable  body  that  the 
result  of  the  Steam  Fire  Department  is  no  more  a  matter  of  speculation.  Its 
practical  working  has  been  fully  demonstrated,  its  efficiency  fully  tested,  and 
its  advantage  proved.  The  Sabbath  Day  has  been  free  from  all  disturbance, 
violence  and  all  scenes  of  disorder ;  good  order  has  prevailed  in  all  the  operations 
of  the  Department,  and  I  have  the  congratulations  of  many  parents  and  guardians 
for  the  beneficial  change  effected  by  the  introduction  of  the  paid  fire  department. 
The  practical  results  of  the  system  should  be  a  subject  of  congratulation  to 
parents  and  all  others  having  charge  of  the  youths,  as  by  its  operations  the  young 
are  prevented  from  mingling  in  and  attaching  themselves  to  associations  that 
under  the  old  system  proved  so  disastrous  to  the  morals  of  so  many  young  men." 

The  most  apparent  results  of  the  organization  of  the  Fire  Department  were 
peace  in  the  streets  of  the  city,  where  formerly  were  disorder  and  riot,  and 
a  large  decrease  in  the  number  of  fires  in  the  first  year  of  the  paid  department 
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and  a  decrease  in  the  fire  losses,  which  led  to  a  reduction  of  about  25  per  cent, 
in  insurance  rates.    The  following  comparison  tells  the  story: 


During  the  Volunteer  System. 

1854 — Fire  losses..  $691,000 

1855—  "        "     ..  534,000 

1856 —  "        "     ..  450,000 

1857—  **        "     ..  1,116,000 

1858—  "        "     ..  75,000 


Daring  the  Paid  Dcpaitraent. 

1859— Fire  losses. .     $350,000.00 


i860— 
1861— 
1862— 
1863— 


(< 


<< 


<< 


« 


<< 


« 


<( 


ti 


$2,866,000 


322,831.90 

60,387.51 

83,000.00 

124,482.33 

$940,701.74 


These  results  were  signal  marks  of  success  for  the  new  department,  and  the 
old  system  was  forever  retired.  To  show  that  the  city  was  not  ungrateful  for  the 
good  work  done  by  the  volunteers,  the  Mayor  and  City  Council  passed  a  resolu- 
tion in  1859,  expressing  in  the  most  lavish  terms,  the  thankfulness  of  the  com- 
munity for  the  services  rendered  by  the  members  of  the  Baltimore  United  Fire 
Department.  Most  of  the  companies  wound  up  their  affairs  as  active  bodies  and 
sold  their  apparatus,  but  many  of  them  maintained  their  organizations  and  elected 
delegates  to  the  Baltimore  United  Fire  Department  until  it  closed  its  existence  in 
1865. 

It  was  estimated  that  but  little  more  money  was  required  to  operate  the  paid 
system  in  Baltimore  than  was  expended  upon  the  volunteer  department.  Mr. 
HoUoway  estimated  for  the  last  fifteen  years  of  the  existence  of  the  volunteer 
department  the  average  amount  of  money  provided  for  its  maintenance  each 
year  was  as  follows : 

Annual  and  special  appropriations $22,600 

Honorary  membership  fees 10,000 

Contributions  from  active  members 5,000 

Contributions  from  citizens 5,000 

Total $42,600 

The  estimate  of  the  expenses  of  the  paid  department  for  i860  was  $50,000. 

The  expenditures  in  1897  were :  For  first  twenty  wards,  $395424.80 ;  An- 
nex, $71,771.49;  total,  $466,196.29. 

The  following  table  is  taken  from  the  report  of  Chief  Engineer  McAfee,  and 
summarizes  the  number  of  fires  and  losses  each  year  since  the  organization  of  the 
paid  Fire  Department : 
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Year.                                                  No.  of  Fires.  Losiiea. 

i8s9 98 $350*000  00 

i860 112 310,000  00 

1861 lis 60,00000 

1862 130 83,000  00 

1863 138 120482  33 

1864 143 163,528  49 

1865 163 71.358  00 

1866 178 181,115  00 

1867 193 293,045  00 

1868 145 76,244  75 

1869 187 398,259  09 

1870 203 432,717  07 

1871 226 475>39i  00 

1872 245 300,000  00 

1873 265 892,628  58 

1874 384 506,826  15 

1875 348 608,351  30 

1876 332 563,248  78 

1877 420 438,715  57 

1878 371 162,312  78 

1879 306 192,654  54 

1880 343 580,290  09 

1881 324 454,773  35 

1882 358 330,113  84 

1883 399 561,520  00 

1884 388 617,871  79 

1885 474 441,743  06 

1886 430 896,527  12 

1887 496 1.162,359  26 

1888 602 1,272,478  82 

1889 545 477.329  07 

1890 594 441.152  65 

1891 676 650,009  73 

1892 795 839,43s  77 

1893 829 1,153.129  76 

1894 831 542,188  29 

1895 816 730,751  II 

1896 985 423,062  79 

1897 iiio 550,111  18 


CHAPTER  VII. 

BALTIMORE  CITY  FIRE  DEPARTMENT,  1*858  to  1898. 

Forty  Years  Fire  Service — Periods  of  Advancement — Changes  Noted 
IN  Personnel  of  Commissioners  and  Officers — Increase  in  the 
Number  of  Men  Permanently  Employed  Culminating  in  a  Full- 
paid  Department — Salaries  Paid—Increase  in  the  Number  of 
Companies — Locations  of  the  Several  Companies — Old  Fire  Com- 
pany Houses  Retained — Description  of  an  Engine  House — Com- 
parative Statistics  of  Fire  Departments  of  Different  Cities — 
Tabulated  Statement  of  Dimensions  and  Capacity  of  Baltimore's 
Fire  Engines — The  Earlier  Engines  Used  in  Baltimore — Improve- 
ments IN  Apparatus — Hose  Wagons — Extension  Ladders— Swing- 
ing Harness — Fire  Extinguishers — Chemical  Engines — Fire-boat 
''Cataract" — Pompier  Ladders — Life  Belts  and  Nets — Biographi- 
cal Sketches  of  Recent  Commissioners  and  Chief  Engineers — 
J.  Alexander  Preston— John  F.  Hunter— George  May— John  J.  Led- 
DEN — Alcaeus  Hooper — A.  Roszel  Cathcart — Robert  H.  Gilbert — 
John  H.  McFaul — Wm.  T.  Malster — James  Clay  Muller — Charles 
M.  Short — Stanley  Baker,  Secretary — Wm.  C.  McAfee,  Chief  Engi- 
neer— Geo.  J.  Linsenmeyer,  Superintendent  of  Machinery — Leona 
Lemon,  Superintendent  Police  and  Fire  Alarm  Telegraph — Brief 
Sketches  of  District  Engineers,  Captains  and  Lieutenants  of 
Companies — Fire  Insurance  Salvage  Corps — Veteran  Volunteer 
Firemen's  Association — Sketch  of  Charles  T.  Hollow  ay,  the  Vet- 
eran Fireman  of  Baltimore  Through  Many  Changes. 

The  Baltimore  City  Fire  Department,  since  its  organization  in  1859,  to  1898, 
has  passed  through  five  successive  periods  of  administration.  These  transitions 
were  mainly  caused  by  political  changes  in  the  personnel  of  municipal  officials. 
Individual  commissioners  were  changed  during  these  periods,  but  the  five  periods 
mentioned  were  definitely  marked  by  the  passage  of  ordinances  legislating  one 
board  of  fire  commissioners  out  of  office  and  providing  for  a  new  governing  power 
for  the  Department.  The  general  organization  of  the  Department  under  a  chief 
engineer  as  the  principal  executive  officer  remained  practically  the  same.  Pro- 
gress was  made  slowly  at  times,  it  is  true,  but  the  Department  as  it  exists  to-day 
was  gradually  evolved  from  the  beginning  we  have  described.     Many  recommen- 
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dations  of  the  chief  engineer  or  the  commissioners  would  go  unheeded  for  yearS; 
although  repeated  again  and  again  in  the  official  reports.  These  suggestions  re- 
ferred to  the  introduction  of  new  and  improved  appliances  for  battling  with  fire, 
the  need  of  additional  apparatus  in  sections  of  the  city  that  were  distant  from  the 
engine  houses  and  the  passage  of  ordinances  intended  as  protective  measures. 
Sometimes  the  carrying  out  of  these  recommendations  involved  the  appropria- 
tion of  money ;  sometimes  their  execution  would  have  entailed  some  item  of  in- 
creased expenditure  upon  the  individual  citizen.  In  either  case  obstacles  were 
interposed,  and  many  desirable  improvements  were  deferred ;  but  after  years  of 
delay  the  desired  result  would  be  obtained.  Thus  the  Fire  Department  of  Balti- 
more was  advanced  to  its  deservedly  high  position  among  the  fire  fighting  organi- 
zations of  the  United  States.  A  perusal  of  the  reports  of  the  Department  shows 
that  the  chief  engineer  and  the  commissioners  usually  were  weJl  informed  as  to 
the  improved  appliances  which  were  introduced  in  the  fire  service  elsewhere. 

The  five  periods  to  which  reference  has  been  made  were  divided  in  point  of 
time  as  follows : 

1.  From  ordinance  approved  December  10,  1858,  creating  the  City  Fire 
Department,  to  ordinance  passed  January  23,  1868. 

2.  From  ordinance  passed  January  23,  1868,  and  approved  in  February,  to 
ordinance  passed  in  1878. 

3.  From  ordinance  passed  October  4,  1878,  creating  a  Board  of  seven  Com- 
missioners, including  the  Mayor,  to  ordinance  passed  1883. 

4.  From  ordinance  passed  February  19,  1883,  creating  the  office  of  Fire 
Marshal,  to  ordinance  passed  1884,  abolishing  office  of  Fire  Marshal  and  creat- 
ing Board  of  Three  Commissioners,  with  the  Mayor  an  ex-officio  member. 

5.  From  ordinance  passed  March  24,  1884,  ^o  date. 

During  the  first  period  the  equipment  of  the  Department  was  maintained 
approximately  as  at  the  organization.  A  code  of  rules  and  regulations  was  pre- 
pared for  the  guidance  and  control  of  the  employes.  Chief  Engineer  Holloway 
deserves  the  gratitude  of  his  successors  and  the  community  generally  for  the 
extensive  and  minute  statistical  tables  of  the  Fire  Department  data  which  he 
prepared  in  the  early  years  of  the  Department.  His  work  blazed  a  path  for  his 
successors,  which  they  have  followed,  and  the  result  is  that  the  statistical  data 
of  the  Fire  Department  is  probably  more  complete  and  satisfactory  than  that  of 
any  other  city  department. 

In  fact,  the  work  of  the  men  connected  with  the  organization  of  the  Balti- 
more City  Fire  Department  appears  to  have  been  most  creditable.  For  a  decade 
the  Department,  without  increase  of  material  strength,  did  effective  service. 
The  Commissioners,  with  a  view  to  economy,  suggested  in  1861  that  the  number 
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of  fire  engine  companies  be  reduced  from  seven  to  six,  but  this  suggestion  was 
not  adopted.  The  number  of  men  in  each  engine  company  was  reduced  by  one 
in  1861,  and  in  each  hook  and  ladder  company  by  three.  The  first  suggestion 
by  the  Commissioners  of  an  increase  in  the  number  of  steam  fire  engines  was 
made  January  i,  1867,  when  they  urged  that  a  new  engine  and  company  be 
located  in  the  western  part  of  the  city.  The  Commissioners  stated  that  a  "large 
increase  of  buildings  and  the  storage  of  very  inflammable  material  in  many 
localities  has  largely  augmented  the  fire  risk — say  nearly  fifty  per  cent,  since  the 
establishment  of  this  Department,  eight  years  ago." 

Two  chief  engineers  had  supervision  of  the  Department  during  this  first 
period:  Charles  T.  HoUoway,  from  1858  to  1863,  and  James  L.  Stewart  from  1863 
to  1868. 

The  sweeping  victory  of  the  Democratic  party  in  Maryland  in  1867  ^^^  to 
the  passage  of  an  ordinance  which  terminated  the  first  period  of  the  Baltimore 
City  Fire  Department.  This  ordinance  was  passed  January  23,  1868,  and  was 
approved  by  Mayor  Banks  in  the  ensuing  month.  It  legislated  the  existing 
Board  out  of  office,  and  provided  that  the  term  of  the  Fire  Commissioners  was  to 
be  four  years,  to  be  co-equal  in  point  of  time  with  the  term  of  the  Mayor,  as 
provided  under  the  new  State  Constitution,  which  had  just  been  adopted.  The 
number  of  Commissioners  was  to  remain  the  same,  namely,  five,  who  were  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Mayor,  subject  to  the  confirmation  of  the  City  Council.  After 
their  appointment  the  first  Commissioners  were  to  draw  lots  for  their  respective 
terms  of  office,  two  for  terms  of  four  years  and  three  for  terms  of  two  years. 

Another  important  change  was  that  the  chief  engineer  was  to  be  elected  by 
the  Board,  as  other  employes  of  the  Department,  instead  of  being  selected  by  the 
Mayor  and  City  Council.  The  reorganization  ordinance  did  not  increase  the 
nujrber  of  companies  or  the  number  of  men  attached  to  each  company,  but  it 
increased  all  salaries.     No  other  material  changes  were  made  by  the  ordinance. 

The  new  Board  appointed  under  the  ordinance  of  1868  included  John  S. 
Hogg,  president ;  Augustus  Albert,  Thomas  W.  Campbell,  Wm.  Wilson,  Jr.,  and 
Emanuel  Corbett.  John  Wesley  Watkins  was  elected  chief  engineer.  The 
Board  immediately  obtained  an  extra  appropriation  of  $14,100  to  improve  the 
engine  houses  of  the  Department,  to  buy  new  horses  to  replace  those  worn  out  in 
the  service,  to  provide  a  new  engine  in  place  of  the  "Alpha,"  which  "from  long 
use  had  become  unsafe  and  unserviceable,"  and  to  pay  bills  contracted  by  the 
former  board.  The  agitation  in  favor  of  an  increase  in  the  number  of  Fire  Com- 
panies was  continued  and  with  success,  for  the  engine  companies  were  increased 
from  seven  to  thirteen,  and  the  hook  and  ladder  companies  from  two  to  three,  by 
1876,  two  years  before  the  expiration  of  the  second  period.    With  the  exception 
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of  the  addition  of  No.  4  Hook  and  Ladder  Company,  in  1880,  the  number  of 
companies  was  not  increased  from  1876  until  the  city  was  enlarged  by  the  addi- 
tion of  surrounding  territory  in  1888.  During  the  second  period  many  pieces 
of  new  apparatus  were  substituted  for  engines  and  other  machinery  which  had 
been  in  use  from  the  year  1859.  Engines  of  lighter  weight  were  favored  by  the 
Commission,  but  the  experience  acquired  in  building  engines,  enabled  as  much 
power  to  be  developed  in  the  new  engines  as  in  the  old  machines  of  heavier 
weight.  The  Police  and  Fire  Alarm  Telegraph  was  also  rebuilt  during  this 
period,  after  being  transferred  from  the  plane  of  an  independent  department 
to  that  of  a  subordinate  branch  of  the  Fire  Department. 

By  ordinance  passed  October  4,  1878,  the  Board  of  Fire  Commissioners 
was  increased  to  seven  members,  including  the  Mayor,  who  had  been  made  an  ex- 
officio  member  of  the  Board  by  ordinance,  April  17,  1877.  The  first  Board  under 
this  ordinance  included :  Samuel  W.  Regester,  president ;  Ferdinand  C.  Latrobe, 
Mayor;  Thos.  W.  Campbell,  Charles  B.  Slingluff,  James  E.  Trott,  Samuel  Han- 
nah, and  J.  Frank  Morrison,  who  had  been  Superintendent  of  the  Police  and  Fire 
Alarm  Teleg^ph  from  March,  1876.  He  was  succeeded  as  superintendent  by 
Mr.  Charles  J.  McAleese,  who  held  the  position  until  1896.  The  third  period 
which  began  in  1878,  ended  in  1883,  by  the  appointment,  February  19,  of  J.  Mon- 
roe Heiskell  as  Fire  Marshal.  The  Commissioners  in  the  third  period  suc- 
ceeded in  having  No.  4  Hook  and  Ladder  Company  established.  The  use  of 
chemical  fire  extinguishers  was  also  commenced,  but  although  the  Board  urged 
the  introduction  of  chemical  engines,  the  Mayor  and  City  Council  made  no  ap- 
propriation for  such  apparatus. 

The  Board  adopted  a  resolution,  April  22,  1881,  which  indirectly  brought 
about  the  introduction  of  chemical  engines  seven  years  later.  The  city  had 
overgrow*.!  its  boundaries  in  some  directions,  and  a  number  of  quite  thickly  built 
suburbs  were  located  in  the  adjacent  parts  of  Baltimore  county.  Prior  to  1881,  it 
was  customary,  when  fires  occurred  in  these  suburban  towns  of  Baltimore  county, 
to  send  the  city  engines  to  aid  in  extinguishing  the  fire.  The  chief  engineer  re- 
ported to  the  Fire  Commissioners  that  such  gratuitous  service  to  the  residents  of 
Baltimore  county  was  the  cause  of  considerable  expense,  because  the  distances 
traversed  were  long,  the  roads  in  many  instances  wer^  rough,  and  the  apparatus 
was  subjected  to  much  breakage.  Thereupon,  the  Board  resolved  "That  the 
Chief  Engineer  be  «1irected  that  unless  by  a  special  order  of  the  Board  of  Fire 
Commissioners,  none  of  the  apparatus  belonging  to  this  Department  shall  here- 
after be  sent  beyond  the  city  limits ;  and  that  the  Police  Department  be  requested 
not  to  send  over  the  wires  of  the  Police  and  Fire  Alarm  Telegraph  any  alarms  of 
fires  outside  the  limits  of  Baltimore  City." 
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This  action  of  the  Board  caused  the  County  Commissioners  of  Baltimore 
Qf'V.nty  to  organize  a  system  or  Department  for  the  protection  of  the  property  in 
the  coanly.  Mr.  Chas.  T.  HoUoway  was  entrusted  with  the  task  of  organizing 
such  a  system,  and  he  provided  a  number  of  chemical  fire  engines,  which  were 
placed  in  charge  of  several  fire  companies.  In  1888,  when  the  city  limits  were 
extended,  and  that  part  of  Baltimore  county  which  is  known  as  the  "Annex" 
was  incorporated  with  the  city,  the  city  authorities  acquired  by  purchase  the  ap- 
paratus and  equipment  of  all  that  part  of  the  Baltimore  County  Fire  Service 
which  was  in  the  annexed  territory.  In  this  way  the  City  Department  received 
an  accession  of  seven  double-tank  chemical  engines,  three  hook  and  ladder 
trucks,  nineteen  horses,  eight  sets  of  double  swinging  harness,  and  three  sets  of 
single  swinging  harness,  seven  houses  occupied  by  the  companies  in  the  Annex, 
five  of  these  being  purchased  and  two  rented.  It  was  in  this  way  that  chemical 
engines  first  were  used  by  the  City  Fire  Department.  In  the  last  year  of  the 
third  period,  the  first  Hayes  Patent  Extension  Truck  used  in  Baltimore,  was 
procured  for  No.  i  Hook  and  Ladder  Company. 

The  fourth  period  was  brief.  Its  duration  was  about  one  year,  from  February 
19,  1883,  when  J.  Monroe  Heiskell  was  appointed  fire  marshal  to  take  the  place 
and  perform  the  duties  of  the  Fire  Commissioners,  until  April  i,  1884.  Mr. 
Heiskell  was  the  first  and  only  incumbent  of  the  office  of  fire  marshal.  The 
creation  of  the  office  occurred  during  the  term  of  Hon.  Wm.  Pinkney  Whyte,  as 
Mayor,  and  was  involved  in  the  political  contests  of  that  time.  Political  feeling 
ran  high.  It  was  charged  that  the  old  Board  of  Commissioners  were  conducting 
the  Fire  Department  as  a  p>olitical  machine,  and  graver  charges  concerning  the 
methods  of  contracting  for  supplies  were  also  freely  made.  The  ordinance  which 
legislated  the  Coriiniissi  oners  out  of  office,  and  provided  for  the  appointment  of 
a  fire  marshal  to  exercise  the  functions  previously  vested  in  the  Board,  re- 
quired the  members  of  the  Department  to  abstain  from  active  participation  in 
politics. 

Mr.  Heiskell  in  his  report  for  1883,  wrote  "Under  date  of  February  23, 
1883,  I  issued  an  order  to  the  Department  apprising  them  of  the  scope  of  the  or- 
dinance, and  requesting  them  to  render  prompt  and  cheerful  obedience  to  its 
provisions,  and  I  am  happy  to  state  that,  with  but  very  few  exceptions,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Department  readily  acquiesced.  Many  of  them  stated  to  me,  that 
they  were  glad  to  be  relieved  of  the  necessity  of  doing  the  bidding  of  the  ward 
politicians  and  paying  the  assessment  upon  their  already  meagre  salaries.  In  the 
few  instances  where  the  members  disregarded  my  repeated  warnings,  they  were 
promptly  dismissed  from  the  service.  I  feel  that  I  may  now  congratulate  the 
cit\  upon  a  thoroughly  non-political  Fire  Department,  the  members  of  which 
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know  that  they  must  depend  upon  their  merit,  and  not  political  influence  for  pre- 
ferment. 

"On  the  first  day  of  April  the  terms  of  the  officers  and  members  of  the  De- 
partment expired,  and  it  became  my  duty  to  reorganize  the  force  for  a  term  of 
four  years.  In  pursuance  of  my  determination  to  adhere  strictly  to  civil  service 
rules  and  business  methods,  I  resolved  to  make  no  changes  in  the  membership 
where  the  men  were  faithful  and  efficient.  I  accordingly  requested  the  several 
captains  (then  foremen),  to  render  me  a  written  report  upon  each  member  of 
their  respective  companies,  and  the  chief  engineer  and  his  assistants  to  do  like- 
wise regarding  the  captains.  From  these  reports,  it  is  gratifying  to  state  that 
but  few  changes  or  dismissals  were,  in  my  judgment,  necessary.  Such  as  I 
deemed  proper  I  promptly  made,  filling  the  vacancies  from  the  substitutes  bearing 
the  best  recommendation  of  their  captains.  The  plan  thus  inaugurated  I  have 
strictly  adhered  to,  and  have  filled  all  vacancies  by  the  promotion  of  those  deemed 
most  worthy  by  reason  of  length  of  efficient  service  in  a  subordinate  capacity." 

Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  fire  marshal  an  ordinance  was  passed 
which  was  approved  by  the  Mayor,  April  30,  1883,  making  Charles  street  the 
dividing  line  between  the  fire  districts.  Bidding  for  supplies,  furnished  the  De- 
partment, was  thrown  open  to  competition.  The  fire  marshal  recommended  the 
introduction  of  a  fire  boat,  swinging  harness,  chemical  engines,  two  new  hook  and 
ladder  companies,  and  also  that  the  Department  be  made  full  paid,  that  is,  all 
employes  to  remain  constantly  in  the  fire  service,  instead  of  joining  their  compan- 
ies at  fires  and  at  night,  and  working  at  other  occupations  between  fire  alarms. 
These  improvements  were  made  in  later  years,  but  Fire  Marshal  Heiskell  did  not 
remain  in  office  long  enough  to  see  his  suggestions  carried  out. 

Mr.  Heiskell  was  succeeded,  April  i,  1884,  by  a  Board  of  three  Fire  Com- 
missioners, who  were  appointed  under  an  ordinance  which  abolished  the  office  of 
fire  marshal  and  provided  for  the  appointment  of  three  commissioners  to  ad- 
minister the  affairs  of  the  Fire  Department.  The  Mayor  was  made  an  ex-officio 
member  of  the  Board.  The  organization  thus  perfected  has  been  maintained  to 
date  (1898).  The  Commissioners  who  succeeded  Fire  Marshal  Heiskell,  in  1884, 
were  Samuel  Kirk,  president,  John  F.  Hunter  and  J.  Alex.  Preston.  Mr.  Kirk 
was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Samuel  Regester,  who  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  George  May. 
Messrs.  Preston,  Hunter  and  May  continued  as  Commissioners  until  1896, 
when  a  change  from  Democratic  to  Republican  party  rule  in  Baltimore  caused 
the  Board  as  then  constituted  to  be  superseded  by  Messrs.  A.  Roszel  Cathcart, 
R.  H.  Gilbert  and  John  H.  McFaul.  In  1898  Mr.  Gilbert  was  succeeded  by  Mr. 
James  C.  Muller,  and  Mr.  McFaul  by  Mr.  Charles  M.  Short. 

It  was  during  this  fifth  or  last  period  that  most  of  the  modem  improve- 
ments were  made  in  the  Department,  and  methods  and  appliances  adopted  which 
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make  the  fire  service  one  of  the  marvels  of  the  dosing  of  the  nineteenth  century 
in  rapidity  and  efficiency.  We  shall  learn  more  of  these  appliances  and  their  in- 
troduction a  little  later.  Through  the  various  changes  of  supervision  from  1876 
to  1893,  John  M.  Hennick  was  retained  as  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Department, 
and  directed  the  advancement  of  the  Department.  His  death,  February  i, 
1893,  caused  the  promotion  of  John  J.  Ledden,  to  be  Chief  Engineer,  February 
8,  1893.  Chief  Engineer  Ledden  continued  the  work  of  progress,  and  had  the 
gratification  of  being  the  first  Chief  Engineer  to  command  the  forces  after  the 
Department  was  made  full-paid,  in  1893.  Chief  Ledden  resigned  in  1896,  an- 
ticipating that  the  political  change  which  placed  a  Republican  Board  in  control 
of  the  Department  would  lead  to  his  being  superseded.  Upon  the  accession  of 
the  new  Board,  Assistant  Chief  Wm.  C.  McAfee  was  promoted  to  succeed  Mr. 
Ledden.  This  makes  the  number  of  Chief  Engineers  since  the  organization  of 
the  City  Department  in  1859,  seven.  Seven  persons  have  also  filled  the  office  of 
Secretary  or  Chief  Clerk  to  the  Board  of  Fire  Commissioners  during  this  time. 
By  reason  of  their  long  service,  two  of  these  became  widely  known  to  all  persons 
who  transacted  business  with  the  Fire  Department.  These  two  are  George  A. 
Campbell,  who  held  the  office  from  1871  to  1883,  and  David  H.  Lucchesi,  who 
served  from  1884  to  1896.  A  few  biographical  sketches  of  these  personages, 
who  were  well  known  through  their  connection  with  the  fire  service  of  the  last 
forty  years,  will  be  given  later. 

Having  outlined  the  supervision  of  the  City  Department  from  its  organiza- 
tion, it  is  now  necessary  to  trace  more  definitely  the  specific  and  material 
changes  which  marked  its  progress.  The  Department  began  with  seven  steam 
fire  engines,  two  hook  and  ladder  trucks,  and  nine  companies,  with  one 
hundred  and  twenty-six  men  enrolled.  The  only  members  (besides  the  chief 
engineer  and  two  assistants)  continually  at  each  engine  house  of  the  Depart- 
ment, were  one  engineer  (salary  $720  a  year),  one  fireman  (salary  $475),  and  one 
hostler  (salary  $400) ;  and  at  the  truck  houses,  one  hostler  (salary  $400).  All  the 
other  members  were  only  on-duty  at  night,  or  upon  an  alarm  of  fire  being 
sounded,  when  they  would  leave  their  several  occupations  and  hasten  to  par- 
ticipate in  extinguishing  the  flames.  This  auxiliary  force  included  a  foreman 
for  each  engine  and  truck  company  at  a  salary  of  $300,  and  nine  extra  men  for 
each  engine  company,  and  fourteen  extra  men  for  each  truck  company.  In  1861, 
the  force  of  extra  men  was  reduced  to  eight  for  each  engine  company,  and  eleven 
for  each  truck  company.  Under  the  reorganization  of  1868,  the  number  of  men 
in  the  engine  companies  remained  the  same  (twelve),  but  the  engineer  was  called 
"engineman,"  the  fireman  was  called  "assistant  engineman,"  and  the  extra  men 
were  called  "firemen."  The  office  of  "tillerman"  was  created;  the  incumbents 
were  made  permanent  employes ;  and  the  extra  men  in  the  truck  companies  were 
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called  "laddermen."  These  designations  have  been  retained  in  large  part.  The 
title  "captain"  was  substituted  for  that  of  "foreman"  in  1883.  A  new  office  of 
"lieutenant"  was  created  in  1891,  and  one  lieutenant  was  assigned  to  each  of 
the  centrally  located  companies  at  first,  and  subsequently  to  every  steam  engine 
and  truck  company.  The  number  of  members  in  each  engine  company  was 
maintained  at  eleven,  and  afterward  at  twelve,  when  the  title  of  lieutenant  was 
created.  In  later  years,  the  "firemen"  were  called  "pipemen."  For  many  years, 
the  permanent  employes  at  each  engine  house  numbered  three,  and  at  each 
truck  house,  two.  In  1880,  one  fireman  was  made  a  permanent  employe  under 
the  title  of  "houseman"  at  No.  4  Engine  Company,  and  in  1883,  one  permanent 
fireman  and  ladderman  was  added  to  each  engine  and  truck  company,  this  per- 
manent employe  being  taken  from  the  number  of  "call"  men.  Twelve  men  have 
for  many  years  been  the  quota  of  the  regular  steam  engine  companies  as  well 
as  the  regular  truck  companies.  Gradually  the  number  of  men  permanently  at 
each  house  was  increased  by  making  the  "call"  men  permanent.  This  policy 
was  first  applied  to  the  companies  which  were  most  frequently  called  into  service. 
The  adoption  of  a  system  under  which  all  the  employes  of  the  Department  would 
be  permanent,  or  "full  paid,"  as  it  was  properly  termed,  was  urged  by  the  Board 
for  many  years.  The  Board  in  its  report  January  i,  1891,  said  "The  whole  De- 
partment, in  the  opinion  of  the  Board,  should  be  fully  paid,  and  the  action  of  the 
city  last  year  (1890),  in  making  the  captains  of  the  companies  permanent,  in- 
stead of  *cair  men,  has  been  productive  of  good  results,  so  far  as  the  efficiency 
and  discipline  of  the  various  companies  are  concerned.  If  all  the  firemen  were 
permanent  members  instead  of  being  partly  permanent  and  partly  call  men,  the 
citizens  of  Baltimore  would  realize  that  the  increased  expenditure  growing  out 
of  the  changes  was  money  well  spent,  and  in  the  end  the  city  would  be  the  gainer, 
as  the  quiet  and  efficiency  of  the  Department  in  extinguishing  fires  would  more 
than  compensate  for  the  cost,  w^hich  would  not  exceed  the  yearly  sum  of  $25,000." 
The  captains  of  the  hook  and  ladder  companies  were  made  permanent  mem- 
bers in  1887,  as  were  all  the  members  of  Engine  Companies  Nos.  i,  2,  3,  and  4. 
One  additional  permanent  member  was  placed  in  Engine  Companies  Nos.  5, 
6»  7,  8,  9,  10,  II,  12,  and  13.  The  captains  of  all  the  companies  were  made  per- 
manent employes.  May  15,  1890.  Chief  Engineer  Hennick  in  his  report  for  the 
year  1890,  said,  "Call  men  have  been  dispensed  with  in  all  large  cities  except 
Baltimore,  New  Orleans  and  San  Francisco.  The  necessity  of  having  the  mem- 
bers of  the  central  companies  all  permanent,  was  forcibly  demonstrated  at  the  fire 
that  occurred  December  25,  1890,  at  12.20,  at  the  burning  of  the  Masonic  Temple. 
It  being  at  a  time  when  two  of  the  six  permanent  members  attached  to  each  en- 
gine company  were  at  dinner,  there  were  but  four  members  left  at  the  houses,  and 
of  the  five  engine  companies  that  responded  to  the  fire  on  the  first  alarm  only  one 
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company  (No.  15  engine),  which  has  twelve  permanent  members,  had  members 
enough  present  to  take  their  hose  in  the  building.  The  following  companies 
should  be  permanent:  Nos.  i,  2  3,  4,  5,  6,  and  7  engine,  and  Nos.  i  and  2  truck 
companies,  and  another  permanent  member  should  be  added  to  Nos.  8,  10,  11 
and  13  engine  companies."  In  compliance  with  this  suggestion,  an  ordinance 
was  passed,  and  approved  March  3, 1891,  making  all  the  members  of  the  first  seven 
engine  companies,  and  Nos.  i  and  2  Hook  and  Ladder  Companies,  permanent,  and 
adding  one  permanent  member  to  each  of  the  remaining  engine  companies  (which 
previously  had  only  five  permanent  members),  and  two  permanent  members  to 
each  of  the  other  hook  and  ladder  companies  (which  previously  had  six  perma- 
nent members).  This  made  six  permanent  members  in  each  of  the  engine  com- 
panies and  eight  in  the  truck  companies,  not  full  paid.  In  1892,  all  the  members 
of  Nos.  3,  4,  5,  and  6  Hook  and  Ladder  Companies  were  made  permanent  on 
April  1st,  abolishing  the  four  call  members  to  each  company,  and  making  twelve 
permanent  members  in  each  of  the  six  truck  companies  within  the  limits  of  the 
city  as  they  existed  prior  to  1888. 

One  more  step  brought  the  Department  to  the  full-paid  system.  This 
step  was  taken  in  1893,  and  April  i,  of  that  year,  all  the  members  of  the  Depart- 
ment were  made  full-paid  and  permanent.  This  change  was  recommended  by  the 
Fire  Commissioners  in  1873,  twenty  years  before  it  was  executed.  This  involved 
the  change  of  five  call  men  to  permanent  employes  in  each  of  the  following  en- 
gine companies:  Nos.  8,  9,  10,  11,  12,  13,  and  14.  Some  of  the  truck  companies 
were  given  an  additional  member  afterward  to  bring  them  to  the  present  basis 
of  twelve  men  to  a  company.  No.  15  Engine  Company  had  been  made  full-paid 
(with  twelve  members),  when  it  was  organized  March  12,  1890,  and  the  same 
course  was  pursued  when  No.  16  Engine  Company,  which  has  charge  of  the  fire 
boat  Cataract,  was  organized  July  i,  1891.  The  seven  chemical  and  three  truck 
companies,  acquired  by  the  city  from  Baltimore  county  in  1888,  have  always 
been  maintained  on  a  smaller  basis  than  the  regular  city  companies.  Each  of  the 
seven  chemical  companies  in  the  Annex  has  a  captain,  hostler  and  pipeman,  and 
each  of  the  three  hook  and  ladder  companies,  a  hostler.  These  have  been  per- 
manent employes,  because  the  number  was  as  small  as  possible  if  the  apparatus 
was  to  be  handled  at  all. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  force,  there  was  from  the  year  1862,  a  number  of 
substitute  members,  averaging  about  five  (at  first  the  number  was  eight)  persons 
to  a  company.  These  substitutes  took  the  place  of  firemen  who  were  sick,  dis- 
abled, or  on  leave  of  absence,  and  were  paid  only  for  the  time  they  worked.  Va- 
cancies in  the  Department  were  filled  by  promotion  from  the  ranks  of  the  substi- 
tutes.   The   chief   engineer  recommended,  in  1892,    that   this    system  of  sub- 
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stitute  men  be  abolished,  and  that  the  Commissioners  be  authorized  to  elect  ten 
probationary  firemen,  who  should  be  uniformed  and  paid  a  salary  of  $500  each, 
and  who  should  be  permanent  employes,  subject  to  be  detailed  to  the  several 
houses  of  the  Department  as  occasion  required.  This  suggestion  was  finally 
carried  out  in  1896,  a  salary  of  $500  each  being  provided.  Ten  probationary 
firemen  were  selected,  and  assigned  to  duty,  May  29,  1896.  The  Fire  Commis- 
sioners requested  that  provision  be  made  for  ten  more  probationary  firemen, 
which  request  was  granted  by  the  Mayor  and  City  Council  by  ordinance  ap- 
proved September  30,  1897. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  what  the  Commissioners  say  in  their  report,  January, 
1897,  concerning  the  number  of  employes  in  the  Department:  "Of  the  twenty 
engine  and  seven  truck  companies  of  the  Department,  but  nine  engine  and  five 
truck  companies  have  a  full  complement  of  twelve  men  each.  The  requirements 
of  the  service  demand  tv^'elve  men,  in  order  to  have  a  full  working  company 
at  all  hours  when  the  men  are  at  their  meals  or  on  their  holidays.  The  seven 
chemical  companies  are  composed  of  but  three  men  each,  and  the  three  Annex 
truck  companies  of  but  one  man  each.  Both  the  chemical  and  truck  companies 
should  be  increased  to  a  complement  of  four  men  each." 

The  number  of  assistant  engineers — ^two — remained  unchanged  from  1858 
to  1888.  In  the  latter  year,  upon  the  addition  of  the  Annex  companies,  the  office 
of  superintendent  of  chemical  engines  was  created  and  George  Berry,  Sr.,  was 
appointed  June  i  of  that  year  to  fill  the  office.  Superintendent  Berry  resigned 
December  i  following,  and  Captain  Wm.  M.  Dunn,  of  No.  i  Hook  and  Ladder 
Company,  was  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy.  By  ordinance  approved  April  i, 
1892,  the  position  of  superintendent  of  chemical  companies  in  the  annexed  dis- 
trict was  abolished  and  an  assistant  engineer  of  annexed  district  created.  The 
salary  was  increased  from  $1000  to  $1400,  and  Mr.  Dunn  was  made  assistant  en- 
gineer. 

When  the  Department  became  full-paid,  in  April,  1893,  three  additional 
assistant  engineers  were  appointed,  making  six  in  all,  who  were  designated 
as  district  engineers,  and  the  city  was  redivided  into  six  districts.  A  veter- 
inary surgeon  was  enrolled  as  a  regular  employe  of  the  Department  a  score  of 
years  ago,  but  the  services  of  the  veterinarian  are  now  rated  as  extra.  Dr.  T. 
W.  Humphreys  was  long  the  veterinarian  of  the  Department.  The  office  of 
superintendent  of  machinery,  which  ranks  in  salary  with  that  of  assistant  engi- 
neer, was  created  about  fifteen  years  ago,  and  with  the  exception  of  a  year  or 
more  after  its  creation,  the  office  has  been  filled  by  George  J.  Linsenmeyer. 

For  the  purpose  of  procuring  men  who  would  be  physically  qualified  for 
the  service,  and  who  would  probably  make  the  most  efficient  employes,  the 
Board  of  Fire  Commissioners  adopted  a  rule,  September  5,  1890,  providing  for 
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a  physical  examination  by  a  physician  of  all  applicants  for  appointment  to  posi- 
tions in  the  Department.  Applicants  for  membership  in  engine  companies  were 
required  to  be  not  less  than  five  feet  five  inches  in  height,  and  thirty-four  inches 
around  the  chest.  The  requirements  for  membership  in  truck  companies  were 
five  feet  eight  inches  in  height  and  thirty-six  inches  chest  measurement.  Dr. 
Alexander  Hill  has  been  the  Physical  Examiner  and  Surgeon  of  the  Department 
many  years. 

The  salaries  received  by  the  Commissioners  have  been  $1000  a  year  each 
since  1884.  Th^  schedule  of  salaries  paid  employes  of  the  Department  was 
in  the  main,  fixed  by  ordinances  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  The  change  from 
"call"  to  permanent  men  has  necessarily  made  some  changes.  Under  the  or- 
ganization ordinance  of  1858,  the  salary  list  was  as  follows : 

Permanent — Clerk,  $700;  Chief  Engineer,  $1200;  Assistant  Engineer,  $600; 
Engineman,  $720;  Assistant  Engineman,  $475;  Hostlers,  $400. 

Call — Foreman,  $300;  Extra  man,  or  Fireman,  $200. 

The  salaries  of  the  Assistant  Engineers  were  increased  to  $800,  March  i, 
1863,  and  of  the  Chief  Qerk  to  $800,  April  18,  1862. 

The  reorganization  of  1868  provided  the  following  salary  list: 

Permanent  Clerk,  $1200;  Chief  Engineer,  $1500;  Assistant  Engineer,  $1100; 
Engineman,  $1000;  Assistant  Engineman,  $700;  Hostler,  $700;  Tillerman  (in 
truck  company),  $700. 

Call  Members — Foreman,  $400;  Fireman  (in  engine  company),  $300;  Lad- 
derman  (in  truck  company),  $300. 

In  the  Spring  of  1870  the  salaries  of  the  following  employes  were  increased 
again  as  indicated: 

Permanent — Engineman,    $1100;    Assistant    Engineman,    $900;    Hostler, 

$900;  Tillerman  (in  truck  company),  $900. 

Call — Foreman,  $500;  Fireman  (in  engine  company),  $400;  Ladderman 
(in  truck  company),  $400. 

The  salary  of  the  Secretary  and  Qerk  is  now  $1200.  By  ordinance  No. 
35,  approved  April  8,  1872,  the  salary  of  the  Chief  Engineer  was  increased  to 
$2000,  and  of  the  Assistant  Engineers,  $1400.  The  classified  list  of  employes 
in  the  fire-fighting  force,  with  their  respective  salaries,  in  1898,  is  as  follows : 

I  Chief  of  Department $2000 

6  District  Engineers,  each 1400 

I  Superintendent  of  Machinery 1400 

28  Captains  of  Engine  and  Hook  and  Ladder  Companies,  each. .   iioo 

29  Lieutenants  of  Engine   and   Hook   and  Ladder  Companies, 

each   1000 

21  Enginemen,  each  1 100 
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23  Assistant  Enginemen,  each $900 

14  Tillermen  of  Hook  and  Ladder  Companies,  each 900 

27  Hostlers  of  Hook  and  Ladder  and  Engine  Companies,  each. .     900 

7  Captains  of  Chemical  Engine  Companies,  each 900 

10  Hostlers  of  Chemical  Engine  and  Annex  Hook  and  Ladder 

Companies,   each 800 

145  Pipemen,  each 800 

47  Laddermen,   each 800 

2  Pilots  on  Fire  Boat,  each 1000 

3  Stokers  on  Fire  Boat,  each 800 

20  Probationary  Firemen,  each 500 

Total,  384  Officers  and  Members. 

22  members  retired  and  specially  employed,  each 400 

I  Qerk  1200 

I  Assistant  Qerk 900 

3  Commissioners,  each  , 1000 

Turning  from  the  employes  and  their  salaries  to  the  increase  of  companies 
and  apparatus,  we  find  that  the  Department,  which  began  its  existence  with  seven 
steam  fire  engine  companies  and  two  hook  and  ladder  companies  in  1859,  ^^^ 
numbers  twenty-one  steam  fire  engine  companies,  ten  truck  companies,  and  seven 
chemical  engine  companies.  The  following  tabulation  gives  the  locations  of 
the  several  companies  and  the  dates  when  they  went  into  service  in  the  city 
Department : 

Engine  Company  No.  i. — February  15,  1859. — West  side  Paca  street,  north 
of  Favette  street. 

Engine  Company  No.  2. — February  15,  1859. — South  side  Barre  street,  west 
of  Sharp  street. 

Engine  Company  No.  3. — February  15,  1859. — South  side  Lombard  street, 
east  of  High  street. 

Hook  and  Ladder  Company  No.  i. — February  15,  1859. — ^West  side  Harri- 
son street,  north  of  Baltimore  street. 

Engine  Company  No.  5. — May  i,  1859. — ^^  street,  south  of  Pratt  street. 

Engine  Company  No.  4. — May  6,  1859. — North  side  Lexington  street,  west 
of  North  street. 

Engine  Company  No.  6. — May  17,  1859. — Intersection  of  Gay  and  Ensor  sts. 

Hook  and  Ladder  Company  No.  2. — September  12,  1859. — West  side  Paca 
street,  adjoining  No.  i  Engine  House. 

Engine  Company  No.  7. — September  27,  1859.— North-west  corner  Eutaw 
and  Ross  streets. 
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Hook  and  Ladder  Company  No.  3. — ^January  i,  1871. — In  No.  5  Engine 
House,  Ann  street. 

Engine  Company  No.  8. — March  8,  1871. — South  side  Mulberry  street,  east 
of  Arlington  avenue. 

Engine  Company  No.  9. — February  i,  1872. — North-east  comer  Madison 
and  Regester  streets. 

Engine  Company  No.  10. — December  16,  1872. — North  side  Columbia  ave- 
nue, west  of  Poppleton  street. 

Engine  Company  No.  11. — December  i,  1874. — South-east  comer  Eastern 
and  Patterson  Park  avenues. 

Engine  Company  No.  12. — January,  1875. — South-east  comer  Fort  and 
Riverside  avenues. 

Engine  Company  No.  13. — March  17,  1876. — Intersection  Fremont  and 
Myrtle  avenues. 

Hook  and  Ladder  Company  No.  4. — December  15,  1880. — North  side  Bid- 
die  street,  west  of  Druid  Hill  avenue. 

Hook  and  Ladder  Company  No.  5. — May  5,  1887. — Aisquith  street,  near 
Oliver  street. 

Hook  and  Ladder  Company  No.  6. — April  6,  1888. — North-east  comer 
Ostend  and  Hanover  streets. 

Hook  and  Ladder  Company  No.  7  (Annex). — June  i,  1888. — York  road, 
Waverly. 

Hook  and  Ladder  Company  No.  8  (Annex). — ^June  i,  1888. — Brunswick 
street,  near  Frederick  road. 

Hook  and  Ladder  Company  No.  9  (Annex). — June  i,  1888. — Roland  avenue 
and  Oliver  place,  Hampden  (recently  incorporated  with  Engine  Company  No. 
21). 

Chemical  Engine  Company  No.  i  (Annex). — ^June  i,  1888. — No.  8  Hook 
and  Ladder  House,  Brunswick  street,  near  Frederick  road. 

Chemical  Engine  Company  No.  2  (Annex). — June  i,  1888. — Mary  street, 
Qifton. 

Chemical  Engine  Company  No.  3  (Annex). — June  i,  1888. — No.  18  Engine 
House,  Twenty-first  street,  near  Maryland  avenue. 

Chemical  Engine  Company  No.  4  (Annex). — June  i,  1888. — No.  7  Hook 
and  Ladder  House,  York  road,  Waverly. 

Chemical  Engine  Company  No.  5  (Annex). — ^June  i,  1888. — Homestead. 

Chemical  Engine  Company  No.  6  (Annex). — ^June  i,  1888. — Belair  road. 

Chemical  Engine  Company  No.  7  (Annex). — ^June  i,  1888. — No.  9  Hook 
and  Ladder  House,  Roland  avenue  and  Oliver  place,  Hampden. 
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Engine  Company  No.  14. — July,  1888. — North  side  HoUins  street,  west  of 
Monroe  street. 

Engine  Company  (Steam,  Chemical  and  Water  Tower)  No.  15. — March  31, 
1890. — North  side  Lombard  street,  west  of  Howard  street. 

Engine  Company  No.  16  (Fire  Boat). — ^July  i,  1891. — Commercial  wharf, 
east  of  Broadway  ferry. 

Engine  Company  No.  18. — February  15,  1893. — Twenty-first  street,  west 
of  Maryland  avenue. 

Engine  Company  No.  17. — March  i,  1895. — East  comer  Fort  avenue  and 
Haubert  street. 

Engine  Company  No.  19. — March  i,  1895. — South-east  comer  North  avenue 
and  Bond  street. 

Hook  and  Ladder  Company  No.  10. — March  i,  1895. — South  side  Lafayette 
avenue,  east  of  Gilmor  street. 

Engine  Company  No.  20. — December  21,  1896. — ^West  North  avenue,  near 
Tenth  street,  Walbrook. 

Engine  Company  No.  21. — December  15,  1897. — Roland  avenue  and  Oliver 
place,  Hampden. 

The  quarters  occupied  by  the  seven  engine  and  two  hook  and  ladder  com- 
panies at  the  organization  of  the  city  Department,  in  1858,  were  houses  which 
had  been  occupied  by  old  volunteer  companies,  with  the  exception  of  new 
houses  erected  for  No.  i  Engine  Company,  on  Paca  street,  and  No.  7  Engine 
Company,  at  the  intersection  of  Eutaw  and  Ross  streets.  No.  2  Engine  Com- 
pany was  placed  in  the  old  Washington  Hose  Company's  house,  on  Barre  street ; 
No.  3  Company  went  to  the  Vigilant's  home,  on  East  Lombard  street;  No.  4 
was  assigned  to  the  Mechanical  Company's  house,  which  formerly  stood  at 
a  point  on  the  east  side  of  North  street  about  where  the  north-west  comer  of  the 
City  Hall  is  located;  No.  5  took  possession  of  the  Columbian  Company's 
quarters,  on  Ann  street,  and  No.  6  got  the  Independent  Company's  house.  The 
home  of  the  Pioneer  Hook  and  Ladder  Company,  on  Harrison  street,  was  turned 
over  to  No.  i  Hook  and  Ladder  Company,  while  No.  2  Hook  and  Ladder  Com- 
pany took  possession  of  the  premises  of  the  Howard  Fire  Company,  on  Paca 
street,  after  the  temporary  occupancy  of  the  building  by  Engine  Company  No.  i, 
which  was  then  moved  into  a  new  house  built  upon  an  adjoining  lot.  In  1864, 
No.  2  Engine  House,  on  Barre  street,  and  No.  i  Hook  and  Ladder  House,  on 
Harrison  street,  were  almost  entirely  rebuilt.  The  erection  of  the  City  Hall 
caused  No.  4  Engine  House,  on  North  street,  to  be  torn  down,  and  quarters  were 
procured  in  a  house  directly  opposite,  on  the  west  side  of  North  street,  south  of 
Lexington  street,  then  numbered  26.  The  premises  were  improved  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  a  steam  engine  company,  and  No.  4  remained  in  the  building 
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until  its  present  home  was  erected,  on  the  north  side  of  Lexington  street,  west 
of  North  street,  in  1881-2. 

There  is  much  similarity  in  the  general  interior  arrangement  of  all  engine 
or  truck  houses.  When  a  site  of  sufficient  size  can  be  obtained  at  reasonable 
cost,  the  tendency  is  to  build  a  house  with  two  exits  wide  enough  for  the  use  of 
engines,  trucks  or  other  large  apparatus.  This  plan  facilitates  the  rapid  exit 
of  apparatus  upon  the  sounding  of  alarms,  and  is  a  wise  anticipation  of  a  possible 
increase  in  the  number  of  pieces  of  apparatus  stationed  at  the  several  houses, 
as  several  companies  are  now  housing  steam  and  chemical  engines  and  other  ma- 
chinery. No.  4  Engine  House,  finished  in  1882,  has  only  one  exit  for  machinery, 
but  as  it  was  erected  after  the  Department  had  increased  to  thirteen  engine  and 
four  truck  companies,  which  had  required  the  erection  of  ten  new  buildings 
adapted  to  the  use  of  fire  companies,  and  as  No.  4  is  one  of  the  most  important 
companies  in  the  city,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  reproduce  Chief  Engineer  Hen- 
nick's  description  of  the  building  as  a  fair  sample  of  most  of  the  engine  houses 
of  Baltimore. 

Chief  Hennick  said:  ''The  building  presents  a  handsome  appearance,  and 
is  a  perfect  model  for  convenience  and  utility,  having  the  best  and  latest  im- 
provements. It  has  a  front  of  22  feet  6  inches  and  a  depth  of  no  feet  to  a 
lO-foot  alley.  The  first  story  front  is  built  of  pressed  brick,  with  marble  cornice, 
supported  with  iron  columns  and  girders.  The  second  story  is  finished  with 
pressed  brick,  white  mortar  and  marble  trimmings.  The  doors  and  windows 
have  the  latest  style  of  cathedral  glass,  which  presents  a  most  pleasing  appear- 
ance. The  front  pavement  is  finished  with  granite  and  compressed  asphalt 
blocks. 

"The  engine  room  is  the  depth  of  the  building,  with  ceiling  seventeen  feet 
high,  and  is  wainscoted  throughout  with  selected  Virginia  lumber.  A  skylight 
seven  by  ten  feet  is  in  the  center  of  the  room,  and  a  ventilator  in  the  rear  ex- 
tends above  the  roof. 

"The  second  story  is  reached  by  a  Queen  Anne  style  of  stairway.  Horses 
are  placed  twenty  feet  from  the  front  doors  in  stalls  on  both  sides  of  engine 
and  hose  carriages.  The  stalls  are  built  with  every  convenience,  and  by  a  com- 
bination of  water  pipes  and  cast-iron  drains  they  can  be  kept  free  from  the 
odor  of  a  stable.  The  stall  doors  open  with  an  electric  wire,  thus  enabling  the 
horses  to  be  at  their  places  in  two  seconds.  The  floor  has  a  raise  to  the  back 
of  fifteen  inches,  giving  the  engine  an  easy  start.  The  rear  part  of  the  room  is 
fitted  up  with  the  necessary  feed  apartments,  washstand,  water  closet,  etc. 

'*The  best  method  of  preserving  the  hose  will  be  found  in  the  dry-house,  ten 
feet  long,  two  feet  wide  and  sixty  feet  high.  The  hose  are  hauled  up  in  this 
place  by  the  men  after  returning  from  a  fire,  and  dried  before  using  again. 
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"The  second  story  is  divided  into  sleeping,  sitting  and  bath  rooms;  also 
hay  loft.  The  sleeping  room  is  the  width  of  the  building,  and  is  fifty-one  feet 
deep,  well  ventilated  by  a  skylight  in  the  center  of  the  building.  At  night  the 
firemen  descend  to  the  first  floor  by  four  iron  poles,  known  as  rapid  transit. 
Twelve  men  can  by  this  means  reach  the  first  story  in  three  seconds.  The  sitting 
room  is  divided  from  the  sleeping  room  by  a  glass  partition.  The  bath  room 
is  fitted  with  all  necessaries  and  finished  in  the  best  materials." 

The  dry-house,  or  shaft,  as  a  part  of  engine  house  construction  was  intro- 
duced prior  to  1870,  for  in  his  annual  report,  December  31,  1869,  Chief  Engineer 
Watkins  said,  "It  is  vitally  important  and  absolutely  necessary  that  a  full  supply 
of  the  very  best  quality  of  this  article  (hose)  should  be  always  kept  on  hand,  as 
without  this  everything  else  appertaining  to  the  Department  is  useless.  As 
dampness  will  rot  and  cause  to  decay  rapidly  the  rubber  hose,  and  as  we  have  no 
way  to  properly  dry  them  and  get  the  dampness  from  the  inside  of  them  after 
they  have  been  used  (laying  them  in  the  sunshine  on  the  pavement  of  the  several 
engine  houses  only  aids  in  their  decay),  I  would  therefore  respectfully  recom- 
mend the  erection  of  what  might  be  called  a  dry-house  at  each  engine  house. 
This  could  be  done  at  little  expense,  as  these  dry-houses  need  be  nothing  more 
than  plain  wooden  structures,  such  as  that  now  at  No.  5,  about  five  or  six  feet 
square  and  fifty-two  or  three  feet  high.  The  hose  could  then  be  hoisted  up  from 
base  to  roof  of  the  houses,  when  the  air  would  pass  freely  through  them,  and  thus 
dry  them  perfectly  without  any  injury.  I  have  no  doubt  by  thus  protecting  the 
hose  the  cost  of  these  small  structures  would  be  saved  in  one  year."  It  was  dur- 
ing the  ensuing  year  that  No.  8  Engine  House  (the  first  additional  structure  since 
the  Department  was  organized)  was  erected,  and  within  a  half  dozen  years  five 
other  new  engine  houses  were  built,  so  that  the  dry-house  soon  became  a  fixture 
in  the  Department.  • 

As  previously  stated,  there  was  a  general  cessation  in  the  increase  of  com- 
panies and  apparatus  from  the  organization  of  No.  13  Engine  Company,  in  1876, 
until  1888,  when  No.  14  Engine  Company  went  into  service,  at  nearly  the  same 
time  that  three  hook  and  ladder  and  seven  chemical  engine  companies  were  re- 
ceived from  the  Baltimore  county  authorities  on  account  of  the  annexation. 
During  this  period  of  twelve  years  No.  4  Hook  and  Ladder  House,  on  Biddle 
street,  was  the  only  additional  house  prepared  for  the  service.  An  interesting 
coincidence  is  connected  with  the  establishing  of  No.  4  Hook  and  Ladder  Com- 
pany. The  house  for  this  company  was  bought  under  authority  of  Ordinance 
No.  61,  approved  April  27,  1880.  After  seeking  for  a  suitable  location  to  estab- 
lish a  hook  and  ladder  company,  intended  as  a  protection  to  North-west  Balti- 
more, the  Fire  Commissioners  selected  a  building  on  Biddle  street,  west  of  Druid 
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Hill  avenue,  known  as  Maryland  Hall.  The  premises  had  formerly  been  occu- 
pied by  the  Mt.  Vernon  Hook  and  Ladder  Company  in  the  days  of  the  Baltimore 
United  Fire  Department  prior  to  1859.  The  property  was  purchased  by  the  city 
for  the  use  of  No.  4  Truck  Company  for  $9500,  and  was  rebuilt  at  a  cost  of  $5000. 

From  the  year  1888,  when  the  municipal  authorities  began  to  increase  the 
number  of  companies  and  houses  (which  had  received  no  accessions  since  1880), 
until  the  present  year  (1898),  nine  houses  have  been  built  for  new  companies,  viz : 
Nos.  14,  15,  16,  17,  18,  19,  20,  and  21  Engine  Companies,  and  No.  10  Hook  and 
Ladder  Company. 

A  few  points  connected  with  the  construction  of  these  buildings  require 
elucidation.  By  reference  to  the  tabulated  list  of  companies,  with  the  dates  of 
their  organization,  previously  g^ven,  it  will  be  seen  that  No.  18  Engine  Company 
was  organized  February  15,  1893,  two  years  prior  to  the  organization  of  No.  17 
Engine  Company.  When  No.  18  Engine  Company  went  into  service,  the  crea- 
tion of  a  new  and  additional  company  in  South  Baltimore  was  anticipated,  and 
as  a  large  section  of  South  Baltimore  is  comprised  within  the  boundaries  of 
the  Seventeenth  Ward  as  then  defined,  in  which  the  additional  company  was  to  be 
located,  the  number  "17"  was  reserved  for  that  comppany,  as  a  concession  to  the 
local  pride  of  the  residents  of  the  ward. 

No.  18  Company  was  the  first  steam  fire  engine  company  located  in  the 
Annex.  At  the  time  of  the  annexation,  in  1888,  No.  3  Chemical  Engine  Com- 
pany, which  was  received  from  Baltimore  county,  occupied  quarters  on  Fifth 
(now  Twenty-fourth)  street,  near  Charles-street  avenue,  which  were  rented  at 
$240  a  year.  The  company  was  removed  to  No.  18  Engine  House,  November  7, 
1892,  where  No.  18  Engine  Company  went  into  service  the  following  February. 
The  chief  engineers  of  the  Department  have  recommended  repeatedly  that  the 
chemical  and  the  engine  companies  in  this  house  be  consolidated  into  one  com- 
pany. 

Engine  Company  No.  20  is  the  second  steam  fire  engine  company  organized 
in  the  Annex,  and  Engine  Company  No.  21,  the  third.  No.  20  was  established 
in  response  to  a  great  popular  demand  for  adequate  protection  from  fire  for  the 
rapidly  growing  suburb  of  Baltimore  known  as  Walbrook.  No.  19  Engine  Com- 
pany, comer  of  Bond  street  and  North  avenue,  is  just  inside  the  old  city  limits 
on  the  north,  and  No.  14  Engine  Company,  just  inside  those  limits  on  the  west. 

Thehome  of  No.  16  Company,  on  Commercial  wharf,  is  not,  strictly  speak- 
ing, an  engine  house — it  is  a  company  house — ^that  is,  the  building  is  occupied  by 
No.  16  Company,  but  the  apparatus  managed  by  the  company  is  the  fire  boat 
"Cataract,"  which,  when  not  in  actual  use,  is  tied  to  the  pier  at  the  side  of  the 
company's  building.    The  house  is  a  frame  building,  18  by  52  feet,  and  two 
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stories  high.    It  is  fitted  up  with  sliding  poles  and  all  appliances  and  furniture 
similar  to  other  houses  of  the  Department. 

The  building  known  as  No.  15  Engine  House  is  notable  on  account  of  the 
large  number  of  men  enrolled  in  the  ranks  of  the  company  occupying  it,  the  ex- 
tra apparatus  which  it  contains,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  considered  the  "central" 
company  of  the  Department.  No.  4  Engine  Company  from  the  date  of  its  or- 
ganization, in  1859,  was  the  most  centrally  located  fire  company  in  Baltimore  for 
more  than  thirty  years.  It  was  nearer  to  more  public  buildings,  large  mercantile 
houses  and  other  business  establishments  than  any  other  fire  company.  The 
company  made  an  excellent  record,  but  as  the  business  section  enlarged,  the 
number  of  large  buildings  increased,  and  the  center  of  local  commerce  gradually 
moved  a  little  further  west,  the  desirability  of  strengthening  the  fire  service  in 
the  center  of  the  city  became  more  and  more  apparent.  The  chief  engineer  of  the 
Fire  Department  repeatedly  urged  the  establishing  of  a  new  company  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Liberty  and  Lombard  streets.  Eventually,  an  ordinance  was 
passed,  April  26, 1889,  appropriating  $17,000  to  acquire  a  site  for  such  a  company, 
to  be  known  as  No.  15  Engine  Company.  The  sum  of  $13,000  was  paid  for  a 
house  and  lot  Dn  the  north  side  of  Lombard  street,  midway  between  Howard  and 
Eutaw  streets.  The  lot  was  36  feet  wide  by  174  feet  deep,  to  Cider  alley,  twelve 
feet  wide  in  the  rear.  The  front  building  was  28  feet  by  48  feet,  and  the  back 
building  was  18  feet  wide,  the  entire  structure  being  three  stories  high.  The 
balance  of  $4000  was  used  in  making  temporary  improvements,  with  the  result 
that  a  building  was  obtained  28  by  57  feet,  with  an  arched  entrance  in  front  for 
the  use  of  apparatus.  No.  15  Engine  Company  went  into  service  March  31, 
1890.  Chief  Engineer  Hennick,  in  his  report,  January  i,  1891,  recommended 
that  the  front  part  of  No.  15  Engine  House  be  demolished  and  "that  a  two-story 
brick  building  be  erected  to  cover  the  entire  front  of  the  lot,  which  is  36  feet 
wide,  so  that  the  apparatus  of  the  company  can  stand  side  by  side  with  two  large 
doors  in  front,  one  of  which  would  be  for  the  apparatus  of  No.  15  Engine  Com- 
pany, and  the  other  for  the  chemical  engine  and  water  tower,  with  a  small  door 
between  the  large  doors,  the  four  stalls  for  the  horses  of  the  chemical  engine  and 
hose  wagon  to  be  between  and  alongside  the  apparatus,  with  a  tower  (or  dry- 
house)  fifty-six  feet  high  at  the  rear."  Chief  Hennick  also  recommended  that  a 
hospital  for  horses  be  erected  on  the  rear  part  of  the  lot,  77  by  36  feet.  He  sug- 
gested that  space  could  be  provided  in  the  proposed  structure  for  the  supplies 
for  th«  men  of  the  Department  which  were  then  kept  in  the  cellar  of  No.  4  Engine 
House,  and  in  a  wardrobe  at  the  chief  engineer's  office,  in  the  city  hall. 

The  recommendations  of  the  chief  engineer    were    carried    out,    and    the 
company  took  possession  of  its  new  building,    November    2,   1891.     Pending 
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these  improvements,  No.  15  Company  was  quartered  in  a  temporary  frame  struc- 
ture erected  in  the  triangular  space  at  the  intersection  of  Liberty  and  Fayette 
streets  and  Park  avenue.  It  is  a  coincidence  that  this  temporary  location  was 
the  site  of  the  Liberty  Fire  Company's  house,  in  the  days  of  the  Volunteer  Depart- 
ment. 

Although  the  use  of  chemical  engines  had  long  been  urged  by  the  chief 
engineer,  no  engines  of  that  kind  were  procured  for  the  use  of  the  Department 
until  the  chemical  engines  in  the  Annex  were  acquired,  in  1888.  An  effort  was 
then  made  to  extend  the  use  of  such  engines,  their  practical  utility  being  clearly 
demonstrated.  The  City  Council  provided  the  necessary  appropriation  in 
June,  1889,  for  a  chemical  engine  and  company,  to  be  known  as  Chemical  En- 
gine Company  No.  8,  the  number  being  designated  in  sequence  of  the  seven 
chemical  engines  in  the  Annex.  The  new  chemical  engine  company  was  or- 
ganized November  15,  1889,  and  was  stationed  at  No.  15  Engine  House,  which 
bad  just  been  purchased  and  remodeled.  About  the  same  date  No.  10  Engine 
Company  moved  to  the  Lombard  street  building,  pending  repairs  in  its  own 
house,  on  Columbia  avenue.  As  previously  stated,  the  steam  fire  engine  com- 
pany to  be  known  as  No.  15  was  not  in  service  until  March  31,  1890.  No.  15 
Company  was  organized  with  eleven  permanent  members,  but  on  April  i,  1892, 
No.  8  Chemical  Engine  Company  was  disbanded,  and  the  three  members  and 
equipment  were  made  part  of  No.  15  Engine  Company.  A  lieutenant  and  three 
additional  members  were  also  added  to  the  company,  to  act  as  a  crew  for  the  Hale 
water  tower,  which  had  recently  been  acquired,  making  eighteen  members  in  the 
company.  That  number  has  since  been  increased  to  twenty,  and  No.  15  is  now 
known  as  a  **double"  company,  being  organized  in  two  sections,  and  having  two 
lieutenants,  so  that  when  the  first  section  responds  to  an  alarm,  the  second  sec- 
tion remains  with  a  reserve  steam  fire  engine  to  answer  other  alarms.  No.  15 
Engine  House  is  also  the  headquarters  of  the  Fifth  District  Engineer  of  the  Fire 
Department. 

The  Baltimore  City  Fire  Department  has  the  following  apparatus  in  service 
in  1898:  20  steam  fire  engines,  6  chemical  engines,  7  Hayes  aerial  trucks,  3 
Bank  ladder  trucks,  i  combination  truck  and  chemical  engine,  17  hose  wagons, 
20  combination  wagons  (chemical  engine  and  hose  wagon),  19  hose  carriages, 
61  fire  extinguishers,  i  fire  boat,  i  water  tower,  7  Concord  wagons  (for  use  of 
officers),  I  supply  wagon,  i  wagon  used  by  Superintendent  of  Machinery,  3 
wagons  for  linemen,  i  large  wagon  used  by  telegraph  department,  and  three  car- 
riages for  use  of  Commissioners  and  Superintendent  of  Police  and  Fire  Alarm 
Telegraph.  The  following  apparatus  is  in  reserve :  6  steam  fire  engines,  3  chemi- 
cal engines,  i  wrecking  truck,  3  Hayes  aerial  trucks,  4  Concord  wagons,  4  fire 
extinguishers,  and  three  hose  carriages. 
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Steam  fire  engines  and  hook  and  ladder  trucks  constitute  the  bulk  of  the 
apparatus,  and  are  the  chief  reliance  of  the  Department,  but  the  use  of  chemicals 
in  "extinguishers"  and  "engines"  has  been  recognized  as  furnishing  a  valuable 
adjunct  to  the  other  apparatus.  While  a  comparison  of  the  apparatus  in  1898 
with  that  of  the  year  1859  shows  a  marked  increase  in  quantity  and  improvement 
in  quality,  the  Fire  Department  is  one  of  the  smallest  in  the  United  States  for 
a  city  of  the  size  and  importance  of  Baltimore.  The  following  tabulated  statis- 
tics compiled  by  Chief  Engineer  McAfee  for  his  annual  report,  January  i,  1898, 
{^phically  illustrates  this  point : 
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In  view  of  these  statistics,  whatever  cEEective  work  the  Baltimore  City  Fire 
Department  may  accomplish  is  deserving  of  especial  credit. 

An  examination  of  some  details  of  the  increase  in  apparatus  from  1858  to 
date  must  claim  our  attention.  The  official  description  of  the  steam  fire  engines 
now  in  service  or  in  reserve  is  as  follows : 
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The  engines  for  the  companies  numbered  from  14  to  21  were  bought  for  the 
respective  companies  when  they  were  estabUshed,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  the 
necessary  appropriations  were  made  available.  The  first  thirteen  companies 
have  all  had  their  engines  renewed  since  the  dates  of  organization,  and  some  have 
had  three  engines.  The  seven  engines  with  which  the  Department  was  organ- 
ized, in  1859,  have  all  disappeared.  They  were  sold,  exchanged,  or  partly  used 
in  procuring  new  apparatus.  The  closest  connecting  link  between  the  present 
Department  and  the  original  engines  is  reserve  engine  B,  which  is  kept  at  No.  4 
Engine  House.  Reserve  B  is  partially  built  of  materials  in  the  "Comet,"  or 
original  No.  3  engine,  built  in  1858  for  the  Vigilant  Fire  Company.  The 
"Comet"  continued  in  service  at  No.  3  House  from  1859  ^^  1869,  when  its  place 
was  taken  by  a  new  engine,  built  by  Poole  &  Hunt,  which  was  named  the  "John 
S.  Hogg,"  in  honor  of  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Fire  Commissioners.  The 
"Comet"  was  still  used  as  a  reserve  in  1880,  and  in  1883  was  overhauled  by  Qapp 
&  Jones,  of  Hudson,  New  York,  and  rebuilt  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  it 
practically  a  new  engine.  In  prefacing  an  account  of  these  repairs,  Fire  Marshal 
Heiskell,  in  his  report,  January  i,  1884,  said:  "This  engine,  really  on  the  reserve 
list  ior  some  time  past,  but  forced,  for  want  of  a  better  one,  into  service  at  No.  7 
Engine  House,  became,  during  the  summer,  in  spite  of  continual  patching  and 
plugging,  utterly  worthless  to  the  Department,  and  we  found  ourselves  without 
any  engine  available  for  first-class  service  in  this  most  important  section  of  the 
city."  The  engine,  when  rebuilt,  continued  as  No.  7  until  it  was  placed  in  reserve 
in  1891,  upon  a  new  engine  being  built  for  No.  7  Company. 

Next  to  the  "Comet"  the  engines  of  original  service  longest  in  use  were  the 
"Baltimore,"  No.  7,  and  "John  Cushing,"  No.  4.  The  "John  Cushing"  continued 
as  No.  4  until  a  new  engine  was  built  for  the  company  in  1874  by  J.  A.  Ives  & 
Bro.,  when  it  was  transferred  to  No.  3  Company  for  several  years  to  take  the  place 
of  the  "John  S.  Hogg,"  which  went  on  the  reserve  list  for  a  short  time,  and  after- 
ward was  the  first  engine  in  service  at  No.  11  engine  house.  The  "John 
Cushing"  remained  at  No.  3  only  a  few  years,  and  went  out  of  service  before  1880. 
"The  Baltimore"  No.  7  continued  with  that  company  until  1874,  when  it  was 
placed  upon  the  reserve  list,  where  it  continued  until  sometime  after  1880.  Its 
place  at  No.  7  engine  house  was  taken  in  1874  by  the  "Relief,"  an  engine  which 
was  built  by  Poole  &  Hunt  in  1868  for  No.  i  Engine  Company  when  the  "Alpha" 
was  retired.  The  "Alpha"  No.  i,  as  previously  stated,  after  active  service  from 
1858  to  1868,  was  placed  in  reserve,  and  at  a  fire  on  Sharp  street  exploded  May 
22,  1 87 1,  at  the  intersection  of  Howard  and  German  streets. 

The  "Home"  No.  2  remained  in  active  service  from  1858  to  1867,  when  it 
was  placed  in  reserve  at  No.  i  Engine  House,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  "Reli- 
ance," built  by  Wm.  M.  Ives  &  Son. 
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The  "Thomas  Swann"  No.  5,  and  "Deluge"  No.  6,  buUt  by  Murray  & 
Hazlehurst,  were  said  to  be  too  heavy,  and  were  supplanted  within  a  few  years 
of  the  organization  of  the  City  Department.  The  "Deluge"  was  sold  to  Wm. 
E.  Hooper,  in  1863,  for  $1,000,  after  a  new  engine  named  "Hope"  had  been  built 
by  Poole  &  Hunt  for  No.  6  Company.  The  "Hope"  was  rebuilt  in  1875  by  J.  A. 
Ives  &  Bro.,  and  continued  in  use  for  years  afterward. 

The  "Thomas  Swann"  was  placed  in  reserve  at  No.  i  hook  and  ladder  house 
in  1865,  and  its  place  was  taken  by  the  "Victory,"  a  new  engine  built  by  Wm. 
M.  Ives  &  Son. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  City  Department  the  engines  were  not  provided  with 
seats  for  the  drivers,  and  the  horses  were  ridden  to  the  fires.  The  use  of  seats 
attached  to  the  engines  began  about  1880,  No.  4  engine  being  the  first  so 
equipped. 

Another  improvement  in  the  use  of  steam  fire  engines  was  the  introduction 
of  steam  heaters,  by  which  an  engine,  while  in  the  engine  house  is  connected 
with  a  heating  apparatus,  thus  insuring  hot  water  in  the  engine  boiler  at  all 
times.  Upon  an  alarm  being  sounded  fire  can  be  started  in  the  pan  of  the 
engine  under  the  boiler,  and  by  the  time  the  alarm  box  is  reached  steam  would 
be  up  and  the  engine  ready  to  go  into  service.  The  first  steam  heater  was  in 
use  at  No.  4  Engine  House  in  1875.  In  1876  all  the  centrally  located  companies 
were  supplied  with  them.  Their  use  was  extended  to  all  the  engine  houses  in 
subsequent  years. 

The  Siamese  connection,  by  means  of  which  two  streams  of  water  from 
separate  engines  become  united,  and  can  be  thrown  to  an  increased  height,  was 
introduced  in  1879.  J.  E.  Prunty's  relief  valve  was  first  used  in  1872.  Of  this 
appliance  the  chief  engineer  said:  "My  own  observation  compels  me  to  say 
that  the  relief  valve  has  not  only  been  the  means  of  saving  a  large  amount  in  the 
destruction  of  property  by  water,  but  has  also  saved  a  considerable  sum  in  the 
wear  and  tear  of  hose,  preventing,  as  it  does,  the  bursting  of  the  same  in  con- 
sequence of  the  stream  of  water  being  suddenly  checked." 

The  hose  carriages  were  large  spools,  for  the  hose,  mounted  upon  a  running 
gear  of  four  wheels,  with  a  seat  in  front  for  two  persons  and  drawn  by  one  horse. 
Some  hose  carriages,  which  had  only  two  wheels,  were  owned  by  the  Department, 
but  four-wheeled  reels  were  substituted  for  these  in  after  years.  As  a  majority 
of  the  employes  of  the  Department  were  "call"  men,  they  ran  to  the  fire  from  their 
homes  or  other  places  where  they  happened  to  be  when  the  alarm  was  struck. 
This  was  necessarily  a  severe  tax  upon  the  physical  strength  of  the  men.  The 
chief  engineer  in  his  report,  December  31,  1868,  said:  "A  sufficient  number  of 
men  cannot  be  carried  to  a  fire  with  the  engines  and  hose  carriages  to  perform 
immediately  the  work  that  may  be  necessary.     Having  no  other  way  than  to  run, 
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the  men  are  fatigued  when  the  fire  is  r^ched.  I  suggest  that  any  new  hose  car- 
riages ordered  (or  have  the  present  ones  altered)  be  made  so  as  to  carry  1,000 
feet  of  hose  or  more,  which  is  about  200  feet  more  than  at  present,  and  carry 
two  in  addition  to  the  two  men  now  carried.  After  the  alteration  run  a  pair  of 
light  horses  instead  of  the  one  now  used."  This  suggestion  was  renewed  in  1869, 
and  in  his  report,  December  31,  1870,  the  chief  engineer  said:  "Another  year's 
experience  has  demonstrated  to  me  that  the  suggestion  I  had  the  privilege  in 
my  last  report  to  make,  relative  to  conveying  men  to  fires,  was  correct,  and  I  am 
gratified  that  you  have  partially  adopted  it."  This  was  the  first  step  toward  the 
adoption  of  the  hose  wagon,  of  which  the  Department  now  owns  twenty-two,  of 
which  twenty  are  combination  hose  wagons  and  chemical  engines,  whereas  no 
hose  carriages  are  now  in  active  service.  With  the  increased  number  of  permanent 
men  attached  to  each  company,  in  place  of  call  men,  culminating  in  the  full-paid 
Department,  the  necessity  for  providing  for  transporting  firemen  from  their  respec- 
tive houses  to  fires  became  apparent.  The  hose  wagon  was  the  solution  of  this 
problem,  and  the  first  hose  wagon  appeared  in  the  Department  in  1889.  Instead 
of  winding  the  hose  upon  a  spool  or  drum,  as  on  the  hose  carriages,  the  hose  is 
laid  in  the  wagon,  which  is  also  large  enough  to  carry  the  men  to  the  fires.  These 
wagons  are  in  general  use.  At  the  end  of  1891  the  chief  engineer  said :  "Some 
of  the  hose  wagons  have  been  in  use  over  two  years,  and  our  experience  with 
them  has  demonstrated  that  they  possess  several  advantages  over  the  hose 
carriages.  The  hose  can  be  better  cared  for  and  will  last  longer  when  carried 
loose  in  the  hose  wagon,  where  there  is  a  circulation  of  air  through  them,  as 
the  bottoms  of  the  wagons  are  made  of  slats,  with  spaces  between  them.  There 
is  no  rubbing  or  chafing  of  the  hose  as  there  is  with  the  hose  carriages.  The 
hose  can  be  taken  out  of  the  wagons  quicker,  and  when  required  two  lines  of 
hose  can  be  laid  out  at  the  same  time.  As  all  the  wagons  have  a  division  in  the 
centre,  the  hose  pipes  and  tools  are  handier  to  get  at  and  less  hose  is  required  to 
equip  a  company,  as  it  is  seldom  that  all  the  hose  (1,400  feet)  that  is  carried  in 
the  wagon  is  used,  while  on  the  carriages,  the  fabric  hose  being  wound  upon  the 
spools  in  a  compact  mass,  is  apt  to  heat  and  mildew  if  it  is  damp  and  when  there 
is  a  spell  of  damp  weather.  The  vibration  on  the  hose  carriages  causes  the  hose 
to  rub  and  chafe  against  the  spokes  of  the  spool." 

The  principal  implements  of  the  hook  and  ladder  companies  in  the  first  year 
of  the  City  Department  were :  For  No.  i  Company,  i  long  truck,  i  short  truck, 
20  ladders  of  assorted  sizes,  5  picks,  6  axes,  3  crowbars,  13  hooks,  i  wall  rope; 
for  No.  2  Company,  i  truck,  6  ladders,  5  axes,  6  picks,  i  crowbar,  11  hooks,  i 
grapnel  and  hook.  The  large  No.  i  truck  had  been  in  use  nine  years  when  the 
city  purchased  it,  and  it  required  extensive  repairs  shortly  thereafter.  No.  2 
truck  was  rebuilt  and  put  in  good  order  in  i860.     Both  trucks  were  rebuilt  by 
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Wm.  M.  Ives  &Son  in  1866.  No.  i  truck  was  then  provided  with  8  ladders,  15, 
16,  16,  22,  29,  34,  38  and  45  feet  long,  8  hooks,  4  axes,  4  picks,  8  fire  buckets,  4 
lanterns,  2  crowbars,  i  hay  fork,  2  street  ropes,  i  wire  basket  (to  carry  equip- 
ments of  the  men),  and  6  gum  covers  (property  of  insurance  companies),  and  the 
old  truck  of  No.  i  Company  was  equipped  with  4  ladders,  4  axes,  4  picks,  2  crow- 
bars. The  new  No.  2  truck  was  equipped  with  8  ladders,  45,  40,  35,  28,  20,  16, 
16,  and  II  feet  long,  8  hooks,  4  axes,  4  picks,  8  buckets,  4  lanterns,  4  hay  forks,  2 
shovels,  I  wire  basket,  6  gum  covers,  i  wall  rope  and  2  crowbars. 

The  need  of  longer  ladders  became  apparent  as  early  as  1872,  when  three 
pairs  of  Hartshome's  patent  extension  ladders  were  purchased,  two  of  75  feet  in 
length  each  and  one  of  65  feet.  These  foreshadowed  the  introduction  of  the 
patent  extension  truck  of  later  days. 

In  his  report,  dated  January  i,  1881,  Chief  Engineer  Hennick  said:  "During 
the  last  five  years  a  great  many  buildings  used  as  warehouses  and  manufacturing 
establishments  have  been  erected  to  the  height  of  five,  six  and  even  seven  stories, 
making  the  uppermost  windows  from  65  to  90  feet  from  the  ground.  The  longest 
ladders  used  in  the  Department  are  46  feet,  which,  with  the  extensions,  are  63 
feet,  and  in  case  of  a  fire  occurring  in  any  of  these  buildings  we  have  no  means 
of  reaching  or  rescuing  any  persons  who  may  be  confined  in  the  upper  stories. 
I  would  respectfully  recommend  that  two  new  trucks  be  procured  with  the  longest 
ladders  that  can  be  obtained,  and  put  in  service  at  Nos.  i  and  2  Hook  and  Ladder 
Companies;  also,  that  the  City  Council  be  requested  to  pass  an  ordinance  that 
buildings  above  two  stories  in  height  should  have  some  means  of  escape  in  case 
of  a  fire  occurring,  for  people  who  may  reside  or  be  employed  therein,  and  that  all 
buildings  should  have  scuttle  holes  in  the  roof  with  steps  leading  to  them."  All 
these  suggestions  have  been  substantially  carried  out.  In  1881  the  first  Hayes' 
extension  truck  used  in  Baltimore  was  purchased  for  No.  i  Hook  and  Ladder 
Company.  This  piece  of  apparatus  carried  seven  ladders,  ranging  from  eight 
to  40  feet  in  length,  and  an  extension  ladder  fastened  to  a  turn  table  on  the  for- 
ward part  of  the  truck,  so  that  the  ladder  could  be  turned  in  different  ways  when 
being  elevated,  to  clear  the  telegraph  wires  with  which  it  might  come  in  contact. 
In  narrow  streets  the  extension  ladder  could  be  thrown  from  the  houses  on  one 
side  of  the  street  to  those  on  the  other  side  without  taking  the  ladder  down  or 
removing  the  truck.  The  extension  ladder  could  be  raised  to  a  height  of  85 
feet,  a  crank  being  used  for  that  purpose,  the  operation  requiring  four  men.  The 
full  height  could  be  attained  in  two  minutes.  This  apparatus  could  be  used  as 
a  fire  escape  to  take  people  from  the  upper  windows  of  tall  building^,  and  it  had 
facilities  for  hoisting  lines  of  hose,  so  that  they  could  be  carried  in  the  windows 
or  on  the  roofs  of  high  buildings.  The  practical  utility  of  the  new  truck  was 
quickly  demonstrated,  and  in  1883  two  additional  Hayes  extension  trucks  were 
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purchased  for  Nos.  i  and  2  Hook  and  Ladder  Companies,  respectively,  and  the 
truck  purchased  in  1881  was  placed  in  reserve  at  No.  4  Hook  and  Ladder  House. 
The  Department  has  since  equipped  all  of  the  seven  hook  and  ladder  companies 
within  the  old  city  limits  with  trucks  of  the  Hayes  aerial  extension  pattern, 
numbering  seven  in  all.  In  1891  the  Mowry  arrangement  for  driving  hook  and 
ladder  trucks  was  adopted  for  Nos.  4  and  5  trucks,  and  has  since  been  extended 
to  other  companies.  The  Mowry  arrangement  consists  of  attaching  three  horses 
abreast  to  the  truck. 

Two  double  sets  of  Berry  patent  swinging  harness  were  placed  in  service 
at  No.  4  engine  house  in  1883.  This  was  an  excellent  improvement  over  the  old 
way  of  the  harness  being  kept  on  the  horses,  and  the  chief  engineer  and  fire 
marshal  urged  that  swinging  harness  be  used  in  all  the  houses  of  the  Department. 
Twenty-eight  double  sets  of  this  kind  of  harness  were  obtained  in  1884,  and  all 
the  companies  were  equipped  with  them.  The  use  of  this  device  has  been  main- 
tained to  the  present  day.  The  harness  is  suspended  in  the  air  above  the  posi- 
tion occupied  by  the  horses  when  they  come  to  the  engine  or  truck  upon  an 
alarm  being  sounded.  The  harness  is  then  dropped  upon  the  horses'  backs,  and 
two  or  three  quick  motions  by  the  firemen  fasten  the  harness  and  attach  it  to  the 
engine  ready  for  the  start  to  the  fire. 

The  first  fire  extinguishers  which  appear  to  have  been  used  in  the 
Department  were  the  Gardner  Fire  Extinguishers,  "as  improved  by 
Mr.  W.  F.  Beasley."  These  were  adopted  in  1872  and  two  placed 
on  each  of  the  three  hook  and  ladder  trucks.  Four  of  these  were  worn  out  in 
187s,  but  those  with  No.  2  truck  continued  to  be  used.  About  1879  twelve  fire 
extinguishers  were  put  in  service,  two  on  each  of  the  trucks,  Nos.  i,  2  and  3,  and 
on  the  hose  carriages  of  engines  Nos.  8,  9,  and  13.  The  chief  engineer  recom- 
mended two  extinguishers  for  the  hose  carriages  of  Nos.  2,  6  and  7  Engine 
Companies.  This  recommendation  was  carried  out,  and  the  hose  carriage  of  No. 
12  was  also  equipped  with  the  extinguishers  in  1880.  Thus  encouraged,  the  chief 
engineer  at  the  end  of  that  year,  recommended  that  the  hose  carriages  of  the 
remaining  companies  (Nos.  i,  3,  4,  5,  10,  and  11)  be  equipped  with  extinguishers. 
This  recommendation  was  also  adopted,  and  in  1882  all  the  engine  and  truck 
companies  were  provided  with  extinguishers,  the  Department  then  owning  34. 
The  policy  of  equipping  every  company  in  the  Department  with  chemical  fire 
extinguishers  has  been  maintained,  and  there  were  61  in  service  in  1897.  Qosely 
allied  to  the  chemical  extinguisher  in  practical  utility  is  the  chemical  fire  engine. 
In  1882  the  chief  engineer  said:  "The  small  extinguishers  use  the  same  in- 
gredients as  the  chemical  engines  in  proportion  to  their  size,  and  about  25  per 
cent,  of  the  box  fires  and  nearly  all  of  the  silent  fires  are  extinguished  with  them 
without  using  water  in  buildings  from  the  fire  plugs  or  engines.    The  extin- 
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guishers  have  been  used  684  times  during  the  past  twelve  months,  consuming 
1,026  pounds  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  and  342  pounds  of  sulphuric  acid  in  charges." 

Chief  Engineer  Hennick,  in  his  report  of  December  31,  1879,  recommended 
the  purchase  of  at  least  two  chemical  engines,  to  be  located  in  the  center  of  the 
city.  He  said:  "The  experience  of  the  chemical  engine  for  extinguishing  fires 
without  the  use  of  water  has  proved  so  successful  that  I  can  do  no  more  than  call 
the  attention  of  your  honorable  body  to  the  necessity  of  introducing  at  least  two 
of  them  in  the  Department  at  the  earliest  day  practicable."  The  next  year  the 
chief  engineer  said :  "I  reiterate  what  I  said  in  my  report  of  last  year  in  regard 
to  the  necessity  of  organizing  two  chemical  engine  companies  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. Several  fires  have  occurred  during  the  past  year,  where,  if  chemical  engines 
had  been  in  service,  the  loss  would  have  been  nominal.  This  would  have  been 
the  case  at  the  fire  comer  of  Lexington  and  Howard  streets.  The  fire  com- 
menced in  the  basement  and  burned  up  through  the  back  part  of  the  first  and 
second  stories;  the  loss  was  about  $25,000,  and  it  would  have  been  much  less 
if  we  had  had  a  chemical  engine.  At  the  fire  at  J.  Kos  Parker's,  No.  16  North 
Charles  street,  dealer  in  notions  and  fancy  goods,  the  roof  was  burned  off  in 
the  center  the  width  of  the  building;  forty  charges  were  used  for  the  small  ex- 
tinguishers, the  men  working  over  one  hour  with  them ;  whereas,  if  they  had  had 
a  chemical  engine,  they  could  have  extinguished  the  fire  in  a  few  minutes.  The 
loss  on  the  building  was  $275  and  on  the  stock  $475.  The  store  contained  about 
$50,000  worth  of  goods,  and  if  a  stream  of  water  had  been  put  on  this  fire  the 
damage  would  have  been  many  thousands  of  dollars.  The  experience  of  the 
chemical  engine  for  extinguishing  fires  without  the  use  of  water  except  in  the 
form  of  vapor,  has  proved  successful  wherever  they  have  been  tried.  In  other 
large  cities  they  are  used  in  the  business  part  of  the  city,  where  the  stores  arc 
filled  with  goods  that  are  the  most  likely  to  be  damaged  by  water.  Many 
fires  occur  in  the  business  portions  of  this  city,  where  such  an  apparatus  would 
more  than  pay  its  cost  and  serious  loss  by  water  would  thereby  be  prevented." 

In  1883  the  underwriters  petitioned  for  the  adoption  of  chemical  engines, 
and  the  chief  engineer  at  the  end  of  the  year  recommended  that  chemical  engines 
be  placed  at  Nos.  i  and  4  hook  and  ladder  houses,  to  be  run  as  auxiliaries  to  those 
companies.  He  said :  "Experience  has  abundantly  shown  that  there  is  a  class 
of  fires  where  the  chemical  engine  can  do  prompt  and  effective  work — ^better  than 
the  ordinary  engine — and  minus  the  water  damage  incident  to  the  use  of  the 
latter ;  and  the  hose  used  on  them  being  light  can  be  carried  on  a  man's  arm  up 
the  stairway  to  the  top  of  a  high  building  in  a  short  time,  and  the  fire  extin- 
guished, where  it  would  take  considerable  time  to  carry  up  the  heavy  hose ;  and 
this  loss  of  time  often  allows  the  fire  to  get  a  headway  and  causes  a  serious  loss 
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of  property.    Some  of  the  advantages  of  the  chemical  engine  are  summed  up  in 
the  following  statement: 

"In  its  simplicity  it  dispenses  with  complex  machinery,  experienced  engineers, 
and  steam;  carbonic  acid  is  both  the  working  and  extinguishing  agent.  It  is 
always  ready.  The  chemicals  are  kept  in  place  and  the  gas  generated  the  instant 
wanted.  Besides,  it  uses  the  only  agent  that  will  extinguish  burning  tar,  oil,  or 
other  combustible  fluids  and  vapors.  One  cylinder  can  be  recharged  while  the 
other  is  working,  thus  keeping  up  a  continuous  stream.  Its  small  dimensions 
require  but  small  area,  either  for  work  or  storage,  and  in  saving  from  destruction 
by  water  what  the  fire  has  spared." 

Notwithstanding  the  strong  recommendations  of  chief  engineer.  Commis- 
sioners and  underwriters,  the  Mayor  and  City  Council  made  no  provision  for 
chemical  engines,  and  the  city  acquired  its  first  chemical  engine  in  1888,  when 
seven  were  purchased  from  the  Baltimore  County  Commissioners  in  connection 
with  the  annexation  settlement.  We  have  noted  how  No.  8  Chemical  Engine 
Company  was  afterward  organized  and  located  in  the  business  section  of  the 
city,  until  it  was  consolidated  with  No.  15  Engine  Company.  A  further  advance 
in  the  use  of  chemical  apparatus  was  made  in  1896.  This  consisted  of  altering 
the  hose  wagons  of  Nos.  3,  6,  and  15  Engine  Companies  into  combination  hose 
wagons  and  chemical  engines,  each  being  provided  with  two  30-gallon  chemical 
tanks  with  all  necessary  eqaipment  for  chemical  service  in  addition  to  the  regular 
equipment  for  steamer  service.  The  hose  wagons  of  twenty  engine  companies 
have  undergone  such  changes,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  kind  of  apparatus 
will  play  a  very  extensive  part  in  suppressing  incipient  fires  in  the  future. 

The  use  of  a  water  tower  was  suggested  by  the  chief  engineer  in  1889,  and 
he  proposed  to  place  it  in  service  at  No.  6  Hook  and  Ladder  House,  corner  of 
Hanover  and  Ostend  streets.  Chief  Hennick  said :  "They  are  used  when  fires 
occur  in  the  upper  stories  of  high  buildings,  and  have  connections  for  the  hose 
so  arranged  that  the  combined  power  of  two,  four  or  six  engines  can  be  concen- 
trated in  them  when  required.  The  water  tower  can  be  elevated  to  the  height 
of  55  feet,  and  by  using  large  nozzles,  which  are  controlled  by  a  person  on  the 
ground,  they  can  flood  the  top  stories  of  the  highest  buildings."  A  water  tower 
was  procured  in  1891  in  response  to  this  suggestion,  and  placed  in  service  June 
27.  After  No.  15  Engine  House  was  built  the  tower  was  located  there,  and  is 
now  part  of  the  apparatus  of  that  company.  The  chief  engineer  described  it  as 
''an  iron  pipe  which  is  attached  to  and  carried  on  a  wagon  frame  designed  ex- 
pressly for  that  purpose.  The  tower  can  be  elevated  to  the  height  of  55  feet.  It 
has  two  adjustable  nozzles  that  the  water  is  thrown  from ;  one  of  them  is  30  feet 
from  the  ground  and  the  other  is  near  the  top  of  the  tower.  They  are  directed  by 
a  wire  cord,  which  is  held  by  a  person  standing  near  the  base  of  the  water  tower. 
10 
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It  is  used  eflFectively  when  fires  occur  in  the  top  stories  of  high  buildings  and 
where  the  flames  cannot  be  reached  by  the  other  methods  now  in  use.  At  the  bot- 
tom of  the  water  tower  there  are  four  receiving  inlets,  with  valves  in  them,  to 
which  the  hose  from  the  engines  is  attached.  Two  engines  are  generally  used 
with  two  lines  of  hose  from  each  engine ;  but,  if  necessary,  the  combined  power  of 
four  engines  can  be  concentrated  in  the  water  tower  and  large  streams  thrown 
in  a  building,  and  the  nozzles  being  near  the  same  elevation  as  the  windows, 
could  sweep  the  water  through  the  room  where  the  fire  was  raging."  The  pipe 
and  nozzles  of  the  water  tower  can  be  raised  by  carbonic  acid  gas  (there  being 
an  85-gallon  copper  tank  attached  to  the  frame  to  generate  gas),  or  by  hydraulic 
pressure  from  the  engines  through  the  hose.  An  improvement,  modelled  upon 
the  plan  of  the  water  tower,  has  been  attached  to  No.  10  hook  and  ladder  truck, 
and  has  been  recommended  to  be  added  to  the  other  trucks. 

In  the  reports  of  the  Fire  Department  from  1871,  the  need  of  a  fire  boat  was 
urged  repeatedly,  but  unsuccessfully.  After  many  years,  several  disastrous  and 
costly  fires,  which  might  have  been  partially  avoided  if  the  Department  had  been 
provided  with  a  fire  boat,  brought  the  desired  result.  Under  date  of  January  i, 
1 890,  the  report  contains  the  following  statement :  "Attention  has  been  called  in  the 
annual  reports  for  the  last  sixteen  years  to  the  urgent  necessity  of  having  a  steam- 
boat fitted  up  with  pumps  similar  to  the  fire  boats  that  are  used  in  other  cities  hav- 
ing extensive  water  fronts,  so  that  the  Department  may  be  able  to  perform 
service  when  fires  occur  on  vessels.  A  fire  boat  could  also  render  valuable  assist- 
ance when  fires  occur  in  buildings  that  are  near  the  water  front,  as  streams  from 
the  pumps  of  the  fire  boat  could  do  effective  service  through  1000  feet  of  Hose. 
Our  water  front  is  several  miles  in  extent,  and  fires  are  frequently  occurring  which 
show  the  importance  of  affording  better  protection  to  this  property ;  for  in  addi- 
tion to  vessels  of  all  kinds,  there  are  factories,  store  houses,  covered  piers,  lumber 
yards,  grain  elevators,  packing  houses  and  coal  oil  works  along  the  water  front." 
The  burning  and  sinking  of  the  iron  steamship  "Johns  Hopkins,"  of  the  Mer- 
chants and  Miners  Transportation  Company,  May  21,  1889,  causing  a  loss  of 
$192,000;  of  the  "Theodore  Weems,"  at  Pier  8,  Light  street,  September  10,  1889, 
causing  a  loss  of  $57,760,  and  of  Ober,  Sons  &  Co.'s  fertilizer  factory,  the  same 
year,  causing  a  loss  of.$i04,862.7i,  were  noted  as  instances  when  a  fire  boat  would 
probably  have  saved  50  per  cent,  of  the  loss.  These  costly  experiences  gained 
the  victory  for  the  Fire  Department  officials,  who  had  long  urged  the  building 
of  a  fire  boat.  An  ordinance  was  passed  in  1890  appropriating  $35,000  for  the 
construction  of  such  a  boat.  A  contract  was  awarded  to  E.  J.  Codd  &  Co.,  June 
6,  1890,  to  build  her.  The  hull  was  built  by  Brusstar  Bros,  under  a  sub-contract, 
and  the  boat  was  launched  from  Brusstar's  shipyard  December  28,  1890.     It  was 
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named  "Cataract."  The  new  boat  went  into  service  July  i,  1891,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  year  the  chief  engineer  reported  that  "it  has  saved  several  times  the 
cost  of  the  boat  and  equipment  already."  The  company  in  charge  of  the  boat 
was  named  Engine  Company  No.  16,  which  was  organized  with  twelve  men, 
including  a  captain,  lieutenant,  two  pilots,  three  engineers,  three  stokers  and 
two  pipemen.  In  1894  the  "Cataract"  was  provided  with  a  dynamo,  searchlight 
and  nineteen  incandescent  lamps  by  Wm.  E.  Evans  &  Co.,  and  in  1897  was 
overhauled,  repaired  and  almost  entirely  rebuilt. 

In  1890  circular  nets  attached  to  rigid  frames  about  six  feet  in  diameter  were 
introduced  for  life  saving  purposes.  These  nets  may  be  held  by  firemen  on  the 
ground,  for  persons  who  jump  from  the  upper  floors  of  burning  buildings  when 
other  means  of  rescue  are  exhausted.  Ten  of  these  nets  are  now  in  service.  A 
half-dozen  pistols,  for  throwing  life  lines  over  buildings  or  into  windows  were 
purchased  in  1893,  and  placed  at  Nos.  i,  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  6  truck  houses.  By  means 
of  one  of  these  pistols  a  small  metal  rod  or  missile  attached  to  a  piece  of  twine  is 
thrown  to  a  desired  point,  and  the  end  of  a  heavy  rope  can  then  be  drawn  up  to  a 
window  or  over  a  building  for  life  saving  purposes. 

In  his  report  at  the  end  of  1890  the  chief  engineer  said :  "As  the  greatest 
height  to  which  the  extension  ladders  on  the  largest  Hayes  trucks  (such  as  Nos. 
I  and  2  are)  can  be  elevated,  is  85  feet,  and  as  a  great  number  of  buildings  have 
been  erected  whose  upper  story  windows  are  beyond  the  reach  of  these  ladders,  I 
would  recommend  that  a  set  of  Pompier  corps  ladders  and  a  suitable  wagon  to 
carry  them,  be  procured.  These  ladders  are  made  with  a  single  staff,  through 
which  the  rounds  pass,  and  they  have  an  iron  prong  at  the  end  to  catch  and  hold 
over  the  window  sills  of  the  buildings  where  they  are  required  to  be  used,  so  that 
the  firemen  can  get  to  the  windows  where  the  other  ladders  will  not  reach."  A 
brave  man  with  steady  nerves  and  a  Pompier  ladder  can  go  all  over  the  exterior 
of  a  twenty-story  "sky-scraping"  building  like  a  fly.  It  was  necessary  for  the 
chief  engineer  to  renew  his  recommendation  concerning  Pompier  ladders  in 
several  succeeding  annual  reports,  but  in  1893  he  succeeded  in  having  a  few  of 
the  Pompier  ladders  introduced. 

Life  belts  of  various  designs  have  also  been  largely  used  in  the  past  few  years 
to  rescue  people  from  the  upper  stories  of  burning  buildings.  The  most  of  these 
devices  consist  of  a  belt  which  is  placed  around  the  body,  with  a  rope  attached, 
by  means  of  which  the  rescued  person  could  lower  himself  or  be  lowered  by 
firemen  from  the  window  to  the  ground. 

The  reader  will  find  in  the  following  pages  biographies  of  members  of  the 
Fire  Board  during  recent  years ;  also  biographies  of  the  officials  who  make  up  the 
admirable  personnel  of  the  Fire  Department. 
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J.  ALEXANDER  PRESTON. 


The  State  of  Maryland  is  famous  for  her  old  historic  families,  who  cherish 
the  traditions  of  the  past,  but  remain  active  and  potent  factors  in  the  present  times. 
Among  these,  the  Prestons  occupy  a  distinguished  position.  The  present  head 
of  the  family  is  J.  Alexander  Preston,  ex-President  of  the  Board  of  Fire  Com- 
missioners. 

His  father,  whose  full  name  he  inherits,  was  also  a  man  of  mark.  He  was 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  famous  "Whig  Party,"  and  was  elected  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  from  the  second  Congressional  District  of  Maryland,  a  district 
which  then  comprised  Harford,  Queen  Anne's,  Kent,  Carroll,  Caroline  and  Cecil 
counties,  and  part  of  Baltimore  county. 

The  present  J.  Alexander  Preston  was  bom  in  Harford  county.  He  received 
his  education  and  graduated  with  honors  at  Trinity  College.  Following  the 
natural  bent  of  his  mind,  he  selected  the  legal  profession  as  the  arena  of  his 
future  career  and  studied  law  in  the  office  of  William  Schley.  Upon  his  admission 
to  the  bar,  he  at  once  began  active  practice  and  in  due  time  won  his  way  to  the 
front  rank  of  active  lawyers  in  the  City  of  Baltimore.  To-day  Mr.  Preston  stands 
second  to  none  as  a  master  of  legal  lore,  and  he  is  particularly  distinguished  for 
his  profound  knowledge  of  all  that  relates  to  corporate  legislation,  of  which  the 
vast  growth  and  great  importance  cannot  be  over-estimated. 

The  pursuit  of  his  profession  has  always  engrossed  Mr.  Preston,  and  made 
urgent  call  upon  all  the  time  at  his  command.  It  was,  therefore,  with  some  re- 
luctance, and  only  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  his  friend.  Mayor  Latrobe,  that  he 
accepted  the  office  of  Fire  Commissioner  in  the  year  1884.  He  brought  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  public  affairs  the  same  diligent  energy  and  broad-minded  capacity 
that  mark  his  private  career,  and  for  twelve  consecutive  years  the  Fire  Depart- 
ment was  benefited  by  his  wise  counsel  and  personal  interest.  His  colleagues 
bear  warm  and  grateful  testimony  to  the  zeal  and  fidelity  with  which  Mr.  Preston 
discharged  his  duties. 

JOHN  F.  HUNTER, 

ex-Fire  Commissioner,  was  born  in  Baltimore.  He  comes  of  an  old  Maryland 
family  which  has  been  in  the  State  two  hundred  years.  Mr.  Hunter  was  edu- 
cated at  private  schools  in  the  City  of  Baltimore,  and  about  1852  started  in  the 
carriage  business,  which  he  has  conducted  until  the  present  time  with  marked 
success. 

Mr.  Hunter  has  always  been  a  consistent  and  straight-out  Democrat,  and 
through  all  his  life  has  taken  an  active  interest  in  political  affairs.  His  first  public 
office  was  that  of  a  member  of  the  Water  Board,  when  the  Democrats  first  came 
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into  power,  in  1867.  From  1872  until  1882  he  served  as  President  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Maryland  Penitentiary.  He  was  appointed  to  the  Director- 
ship by  Governor  Whyte,  and  reappointed  by  Governor  Carroll.  Each  term  was 
for  six  years,  but  after  serving  four  years  of  his  second  term,  he  resigned  to  as- 
sume the  office  of  Sheriff,  to  which  he  was  elected  by  a  handsome  majority  in 
1882.  In  1884  Mr.  Hunter  was  appointed  Fire  Commissioner  by  Mayor  Latrobe. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  commissioners  appointed  upon  the  organization  of  the 
Board,  and  served  continuously  until  1896.  As  a  member  of  the  Board  he  earned 
the  good  opinion  of  his  fellow  citizens  by  strict  attention  to  the  duties  of  his 
office,  and  the  zeal  with  which  he  has  guarded  their  interests. 

GEORGE   MAY, 

descended  from  an  old  and  well  known  Maryland  family,  was  bom  in  the  City  of 
Baltimore,  April  7,  1855.  Though  but  little  over  forty  years  of  age,  Mr.  May's 
career  is  a  striking  illustration  of  that  restless  activity  and  constant  desire  for 
change  that  are  the  peculiar  attributes  of  the  American  as  distinguished  from 
men  of  the  older  races. 

His  early  childhood  was  passed  in  Baltimore,  where  he  received  the  first 
rudiments  of  his  education ;  but  in  the  year  1868,  when  he  was  a  boy  of  thirteen, 
he  went  to  Europe  and  there  lived  for  the  next  eleven  years.  He  continued  his 
education  abroad  in  various  institutions  of  learning,  but  never  lost  his  love  of 
his  own  land  and  its  democratic  institutions.  Arrived  at  manhood,  he  returned 
to  America,  and  in  1877  entered  as  a  student  in  the  law  school  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity. After  pursuing  his  studies  some  time  there,  he  came  to  his  native  city 
and  entered  the  University  of  Maryland  Law  School,  from  which  he  graduated 
and  received  his  degree  as  Bachelor  of  Law.  He  then  passed  the  necessary 
examination  before  the  Supreme  Bench  of  the  City  of  Baltimore  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar. 

Despite  all  this  arduous  and  successful  study,  Mr.  May  does  not  seem  to 
have  much  enthusiasm  for  the  legal  profession,  which  he  has  never  practiced. 
On  the  contrary,  in  1881  he  entered  active  business  life,  forming  a  copartnership 
with  Mr.  Orrick,  under  the  firm  name  of  Orrick  &  May,  for  the  transaction  of 
stock  and  brokerage  business.  The  firm  continued  in  active  operation  for  about 
nine  years,  when  the  partnership  was  terminated.  Since  that  time  Mr.  May  has 
given  the  most  of  his  time  to  public  affairs,  and  it  is  to  his  political  career  that 
we  now  turn. 

His  first  entrance  into  politics  was  in  1879,  when,  as  a  Democrat,  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  City  Executive  Committee  from  the  Eleventh  ward,  a 
notable  honor  for  a  young  man  of  24  years.    From  the  same  ward,  three  years 
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later,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  First  Branch  of  the  City  Council,  and  was 
re-elected  twice  to  the  same  position,  serving  for  three  consecutive  terms.  Dur- 
ing two  of  these  terms  he  was  also  elected  and  served  as  President  of  the  First 
Branch. 

In  1887,  George  May  was  widely  known  and  greatly  esteemed.  His  party 
recognized  his  faithful  and  unselfish  services  by  tendering  him  the  nomination 
for  SheriflF.  He  accepted  the  nomination  and  was  elected  by  a  handsome  ma- 
jority. He  served  out  the  full  term  of  two  years  and  retired,  the  SheriflF  not 
being  eligible  for  re-election. 

In  February,  1890,  Mayor  Davidson  asked  Mr.  May  to  take  the  oflice  of 
Fire  Commissioner.  Mr.  May  did  so,  and  was  twice  reappointed  by  Mayor 
Latrobe,  serving  until  1896.  His  interest  in  the  Fire  Department  has  been 
constant  and  unflagging,  and  the  present  high  efficiency  of  that  branch  of  the 
public  service  is  in  no  small  measure  due  to  his  zeal  and  hard  work.  As  else- 
where stated  in  this  history,  the  compensation  of  Fire  Commissioners  is  nominal. 
Their  time  is  practically  given  to  the  public. 

Socially,  Mr.  May  is  a  prominent  man,  especially  in  his  relaticms  to  the  Mary- 
land Qub,  of  which  body  he  has  for  the  last  ten  years  been  Secretary  and 
Managing  Director. 

He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Baltimore  Club,  of  which  he  was  president 
for  several  years. 

Mr.  May  is  possessed  of  a  most  pleasing  personality.  He  blends  the  cour- 
tesy and  refinement  of  high  breeding  with  that  gracious  aflfability  indispensable 
to  public  success ;  he  makes  friends  and  keeps  them.  Young,  active  and  ambi- 
tious, he  can  count  confidently  on  the  support  of  his  fellow-citizens  in  his  future 
career,  and  there  is  no  height  to  which  he  may  not  honorably  and  hopefully  aspire. 


JOHN  J.  LEDDEN. 

John  J.  Ledden,  ex-Chief  Engineer  of  the  Fire  Department,  was  bom  in 
Baltimore,  December  16,  1850.  He  received  his  education  as  a  boy  in  the  pub- 
lic and  parochial  schools  of  the  city.  When  about  15  years  old  he  went  to  work, 
being  first  employed  by  Daniel  Kirwan,  of  the  wholesale  dry  goods  and  commis- 
sion business.  He  remained  with  the  concern  some  years,  and  subsequently 
entered  the  employment  of  Hamilton  Easter  &  Sons.  He  left  the  latter  house  to 
go  with  Wm.  Renehan  &  Bros.,  a  retail  dry  goods  house,  with  whom  he  re- 
mained until  the  time  of  their  failure.  The  firm  assigned  to  John  A.  Middleton, 
and,  though  Ledden  was  but  a  youth,  the  assignee  appointed  him  as  collector  of 
outside  debts. 
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In  the  year  1872  he  was  appointed  as  substitute  in  No.  2  Engine  Company. 
In  1873,  upon  the  organization  of  No.  10  Engine  Company,  he  was  promoted  to 
"call  man."  He  was  the  first  man  appointed  in  the  new  company,  and  took  charge 
of  the  house  on  Columbia  avenue,  near  Poppleton  street.  Mr.  Ledden  resigned 
from  No.  10  and  retired  to  private  life,  but  the  then  chief,  John  M.  Hennick,  had 
already  observed  the  quality  of  the  young  man,  and  was  most  desirous  of  re- 
taining his  services  for  the  Department,  and  finally  prevailed  upon  him  to  again 
take  up  the  duties  of  a  fireman.  He  did  so  as  a  substitute  in  No.  2  Engine  Com- 
pany, but  was  speedily  reappointed  as  "call  man,"  transferred  to  No.  12  Engine 
Company,  and  afterwards  back  to  No.  2  Engine  Company,  of  which  he  became 
foreman  in  the  year  1886.  Ledden  was  subsequently  appointed  permanent  Cap- 
tain of  No.  2  Engine  Company.  In  1892  he  received  the  appointment  of  As- 
sistant Engineer,  in  charge  of  the  Western  District,  upon  the  resignation  of 
Thomas  W.  Murphy.  His  knowledge  of  Fire  Department  matters  and  his 
remarkable  grasp  of  executive  details  now  became  so  marked  that  when  Chief 
Engineer  Hennick  was  stricken  with  fatal  illness,  he  was  naturally  selected  to  act 
in  his  place,  and  he  took  charge  of  the  Department  as  Acting  Chief  on  January 
12,  1893,  at  the  same  time  retaining  the  position  and  performing  the  duties  of 
Assistant  Engineer.  Chief  Engineer  Hennick  died  February  i,  1893,  and  one 
week  later  John  J.  Ledden  received  his  commission  as  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Bal- 
timore City  Fire  Department. 

He  found  a  Department  but  lately  emerged  from  a  semi-volunteer  condi- 
tion, and  naturally  with  a  very  incomplete  system  of  organization.  He  at  once 
set  himself  to  work  to  bring  order  out  of  chaos.  To  illustrate  one  matter:  In 
every  station  house  will  be  found  a  little  book,  called  "Assignments  to  Duty  and 
General  Instructions  for  Answering  Alarms  of  Fire."  Upon  taking  up  this  book, 
the  stranger  sees  a  mass  of  meaningless  figures,  but  after  explanation,  he  knows 
that  the  officers  of  the  Department  can  determine  at  any  moment  exactly  where 
every  engine  or  hose  cart  is  located.     Every  possible  contingency  is  provided  for. 

The  following  description  is  taken  from  the  "Baltimore  American"  of  Feb- 
ruary 5,  1894 : 

"The  Fire  Department  has  issued  a  neat  volume  containing  the  new  call  sys- 
tem for  use  in  the  Department,  superseding  the  old  fire  card.  It  contains 
the  assignments  to  duty  and  general  instructions  for  answering  alarms  of 
fire,  and  shows  a  thoroughly  systematized  reorganization  of  this  important 
branch  of  the  service.  The  book  is  indexed,  with  the  numbers  forming  the 
basis  of  the  numeration  of  street  boxes,  so  that  one  can  turn  to  any  desired 
box  immediately.  Each  box  has  twelve  columns  in  the  book  devoted  to  it — ^the 
number  of  the  box  and  location,  the  engine  companies,  hook  and  ladder  com- 
panies, chemical  engines  and  fuel  wagons  appointed  to  answer  the  first,  second. 
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and  third  alarms  from  that  box ;  the  alarm  (first,  second  or  third)  to  which  the 
water  tower  is  summoned;  the  transfer  of  engine  and  hook  and  ladder  com- 
panies on  the  alarms,  and  the  reserve  engine  and  hook  and  ladder  companies. 
Then  is  given  the  number  and  location  of  the  automatic  signals,  of  assignments 
to  them  of  engine,  hook  and  ladder  and  chemical  companies,  and  names  of  mer- 
chants and  others  emplo3ring  these  devices.  Included  in  the  plan  are  the  calls 
for  officers,  the  calls  for  companies,  calls  for  chemical  engine  companies,  general 
telephone  call,  telegraph  calls,  quarters  of  Chief  and  District  Engineers,  district 
companies,  the  system  of  transfers,  and  general  instructions. 

"The  system  is  so  thoroughly  arranged  that,  by  means  of  signals,  unnecessary 
transfers,  which  otherwise  would  be  caused  by  insignificant  fires,  are  prevented; 
the  city,  particularly  the  business  localities,  and  those  involving  greatest  danger 
to  life  and  property  in  case  of  fire,  are  kept  covered  by  apparatus,  men  and  offi- 
cers, and  the  transfers  so  effected  that  instead  of  all  the  apparatus  going 
from  place  to  place  at  once,  only  one  engine  and  one  truck  are  on  the  street  at 
one  time.  The  system  also  prevents  confusion  arising  from  transfers,  and  re- 
duces their  operation  to  an  almost  automatic  regularity.  Incident  to  the  system 
of  alarms  is  a  tower  watch,  by  which  any  unusual  smoke  or  light  is  detected 
and  at  once  investigated,  if  in  the  assigned  limits  of  the  watch,  and  if  not, promptly 
reported  by  instantaneous  signal  to  the  company  whose  duty  it  is  to  respond. 
The  signal  system  further  provides  for  protection  by  means  of  rockets  and 
constant  tower  watches,  in  such  emergencies  as  the  burning  out  of  a  call  box 
and  destruction  of  a  circuit  thereby.  The  telephone  and  return  signal  calls  of  the 
Chief  and  District  Engineers  locate  them  when  they  are  needed,  and  the  call 
for  all  hook  and  ladder  companies  is  concentrated  in  one  signal,  instead  of  resort 
being  had  to  single  signals  for  each.  By  means  of  this  system,  the  city  is  kept 
constantly  covered  in  proportion  to  need,  and  the  whole  Department  is  in  an  un- 
interrupted state  of  communication,  enabling  it  to  act  with  harmonious  unanimity 
as  a  whole.  The  system  is  the  work  of  Chief  Engineer  John  J.  Ledden,  and  is 
the  fruit  of  a  long  and  careful  study  of  the  best  methods  of  adapting  the  practical 
work  of  the  Department  to  the  city's  needs." 

The  invention  of  the  book  reflected  the  highest  credit  upon  the  ex-chief. 
The  Fire  Department  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  has  already  copied  the  system. 

Another  invention  of  Chief  Ledden  was  the  "rocket  system."  Upon  the 
gradual  abolition  of  the  old  custom  of  ringing  fire  bells  as  alarms,  the  question 
was  raised  seriously  by  many  citizens  as  to  what  would  happen  in  the  event  of 
the  electric  service  being  at  any  time  out  of  order.  The  point  raised  was  serious, 
and  the  Board  asked  the  opinion  of  the  chief  in  the  matter.  He  replied  by  the 
invention  of  the  rocket  system,  which  can  best  be  described  in  Mr.  Ledden's  own 
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words,  delivered  before  the  National  Convention  of  the  Chiefs  of  Fire  Depart- 
ments, held  at  Montreal  in  1894 : 

"Nothing  is  more  vitally  necessary  to  a  lire  department  than  a  prompt,  effi- 
cient, and  absolutely  reliable  teleg^ph  system.  It  is,  as  it  were,  the  nerves  of 
the  body,  without  which  the  department  proper,  which  may  be  compared  to  the 
muscles,  cannot  perform  its  functions  definitely  or  satisfactorily. 

"Anything,  therefore,  that  interferes  with  this  system,  paralyzes  for  a  time 
the  entire  department.  There  is  always  the  danger  from  storms,  where  wind  may 
blow  down  a  portion  of  the  line  or  cause  a  crossing  of  wires  with  those  carrying 
a  heavier  current,  or  lightning  may  strike  poles  or  wires,  canying  destruction 
to  the  boxes  or  other  valuable  machinery  in  its  path.  Then  there  is  the  danger, 
as  was  the  case  on  July  19, 1894,  in  Baltimore,  of  fire  penetrating  the  central  office 
and  rendering  the  entire  system  useless. 

"I  have  no  doubt  that  many  of  you  are  familiar  with  these  dangerous  and 
vexatious  experiences.  The  primary  remedy  is,  of  course,  to  place  all  wires  un- 
derground by  laws  compelling  all  outside  companies  to  do  so,  as  well  as  to  have 
the  fire  alarm  wires  themselves  placed  there.  The  next  remedy,  if  the  former 
could  not  be  accomplished,  would  be  to  place  the  fire  alarm  wires  at  least  where 
they  would  be  out  of  the  way  of  danger  and  trouble.  On  account  of  the  ex- 
pense of  antagonistic  interest  and  various  other  causes,  municipal  authorities 
are  slow  to  act  in  these  matters,  and  the  subject  naturally  suggests  to  a  chief  en- 
gineer of  a  fire  department,  what  remedies  he  can  adopt  in  case  of  acci- 
dents to  the  telegraph  system.  In  my  own  city  we  have  had  so  much  experi- 
ence in  that  line  that  I  have  been  compelled  to  devise  several  schemes  for  our 
relief,  which  have  proven  effectual,  and  which,  I  think,  will  be  of  interest  to  this 
body.  In  the  first  place,  the  member  on  watch  on  the  floor  of  engine  or  hook 
and  ladder  house  is  instructed  that  when  relieved  and  before  retiring,  he  must  go 
to  the  roof  or  tov/er  of  house  and  look  around  for  indications  of  fire,  and  if  a  light 
is  discovered  within  bounds  of  first  alarm  boxes,  the  commanding  officer  of  com- 
pany is  to  be  notified,  who  will  immediately  respond  with  apparatus,  and  if  beyond 
the  limits  of  first  alarm  boxes,  he  will  notify  company  in  neighborhood  of  such 
indications  to  investigate  or  respond.  The  watches  are  so  regulated  that  every 
5  or  10  minutes  a  man  is  on  top  of  one  house  or  another  on  the  lookout,  and  in 
numerous  instances  the  apparatus  of  the  Department  was  on  its  way  to  a  fire 
before  even  a  box  is  pulled  for  it.  I  have  mentioned  this  to  show  the  efficacy  of  a 
tower  watch  at  any  time.  During  a  storm  this  tower  watch  is  made  constant, 
and  in  the  event  of  the  disabling  of  the  fire  alarm  telegraph,  the  following  system 
has  been  adopted: 

"When  a  heavy  storm  occurs,  a  tower  watch  must  be  maintained  on  each 
engine,  hook  and  ladder  and  chemical  house,  and  should  a  light  be  seen  by  tower 
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watch  within  the  bounds  of  the  company's  first  alarm  boxes,  the  member  on 
watch  will  notify  the  commanding  officer  of  his  company,  who  will  immediately 
respond  with  apparatus,  and  upon  arriving  on  the  fire-ground,  should  it  be 
deemed  necessary  to  signal  for  a  second  alarm,  the  commanding  officer  of  the 
first  company  to  arrive,  or  a  district  engineer,  if  present,  will  make  all  possible 
haste  to  the  nearest  engine,  hook  and  ladder  or  chemical  house,  and  send 
up  from  roof  of  same  three  white-light  rockets,  and  companies  that  respond  to 
boxes  in  vicinity  of  light  on  second  alarm  will  respond  on  rocket  signal,  and 
should  a  third  alarm  be  deemed  necessary,  then  three  blue-light  rockets  will 
be  sent  up,  and  companies  that  respond  to  boxes  in  vicinity  of  light  on  third  alarm 
will  respond  on  rocket  signal;  and  should  it  be  deemed  necessary  to  signal  for 
the  four  twos,  then  six  red-light  rockets  will  be  sent  up,  and  all  companies  that 
respond  to  boxes  in  the  vicinity  of  light  on  second  and  third  alarms  will  imme- 
diately respond  on  rocket  signal. 

"Watchers  in  tower  of  companies  that  have  responded  when  signal  is  under- 
stood, will  remain  in  tower  until  they  have  each  sent  up  one  red-light  rocket,  so 
as  to  let  the  person  signalling  know  that  the  signal  is  understood,  after  which  they 
will  make  all  possible  haste  to  the  fire  ground.  It  may  be  urged  that  the  rocket 
signal  is  only  effective  at  night.  That  is  true  to  some  extent,  but  our  experi- 
ence is  that  the  largest  fires  occur  at  night,  when  they  get  a  great  headway  before 
being  discovered,  and  need  the  additional  help  of  second  and  third-alarm  com- 
panies. During  the  day  the  probability  of  a  fire  being  discovered  in  its  incipiency 
is  greater,  and  it  would  not  often  get  away  from  the  first  alarm  companies  that 
answer,  and  should  it  be  of  greater  magnitude  than  they  could  handle,  it  would 
be  visible  to  the  watchers  of  other  houses,  and  answered  by  other  companies  ac- 
cordingly. 

"This  system  has  been  found  to  work  very  well  on  several  occasions,  notably 
so  on  the  occasion  of  fire,  July  19,  damaging  the  central  telegraph  office  before 
mentioned.  We  were  then  practically  without  any  telegraph  service  for  several 
hours,  and  availed  ourselves  of  neighboring  telephones  connected  with  the  tele- 
phone exchange  for  the  purpose  of  communication  between  the  several  com- 
panies. This  worked  very  well,  and  was  far  safer  than  the  telephone  used  by 
the  l-)epartment,  had  it  been  available,  for  the  reason  that  the  telephone  com- 
pany have  the  greater  part  of  their  wires  underground." 

Another  invention  of  Chief  Ledden's  is  a  very  practical  life-saving  device 
for  use  at  fires.  It  consists  of  a  belt  made  of  a  strap  of  leather  3  inches  wide, 
60  inches  long,  with  an  iron  ring  in  each  end.  A  rope  60  or  more  feet  long  in 
one  end  completes  the  device.  When  it  is  necessary  to  rescue  a  person  from  the 
window  of  a  burning  building,  a  fireman  stations  himself  in  a  window  of  the 
next  house  and  throws  the  belt  attached  to  the  rope  to  the  person  to  be  rescued. 
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who  in  turn  makes  a  lcx>p  of  the  belt  by  means  of  one  of  the  iron  rings,  and 
slips  the  noose  over  his  or  her  head  and  under  their  arms.  The  fireman  takes  up 
the  slack,  and  the  person  to  be  rescued  allows  himself  to  be  swung  out  of  the  win- 
dow. The  noose  is  so  constructed  that  it  cannot  slacken  when  about  the  body, 
but  tightens  as  pressure  is  brought  upon  it.  Each  device  is  tested  to  swing  1500 
pounds. 

Like  most  practical  firemen,  Chief  Ledden  has  had  his  full  share  of  personal 
adventures  and  hardships.     While  with  No.  10  Engine  Company  his  feet  were 

severdy  burned  at  the  fire  of  the  SlingluflF  Fertilizing  Works,  in  1873.  The  pain 
was  so  excruciating  that  it  brought  about  temporary  dementia,  during  which  Led- 
den jumped  overboard  from  the  intense  pain  caused  by  bums.  At  the  Buchanan's 
Wharf  fire,  in  1881,  when  a  member  of  Engine  Company  No.  12,  Ledden,  with 
six  other  men,  was  on  the  roof  of  a  burning  building  some  35  feet  high,  which  was 
completely  crushed  by  the  falling  upon  it  of  the  walls  of  an  adjacent  building. 
He  was  completely  covered — ^in  fact,  entombed — ^by  bricks,  and  suffered  severe 
injuries  to  the  legs  and  arms,  though  fortunately  no  bones  were  broken.  This 
accident  laid  him  up  for  about  a  month.  At  the  Matthai  &  Ingram  fire,  in  1893, 
he  sustained  an  accident  which  had  a  most  comical  side  to  it.  He  was  thrown, 
by  the  falling  of  a  wall,  from  a  brick  ice  house  into  a  grape  arbor.  He  plunged 
into  the  arbor  with  such  force  as  to  remain  suspended  in  midair,  entangled  in  the 
vines,  from  which  he  had  to  be  extricated. 

At  the  awful  fire  of  September  2,  1888,  where  seven  firemen  lost  their  lives, 
Ledden  played  a  conspicuous  part.  The  loss  of  Hfe  occurred  by  a  falling  wall, 
wrecking  the  Winklemann  building.  The  firemen  who  were  in  the  latter  build- 
ing were  being  closely  watched  by  Ledden,  then  captain  of  No.  2  Engine  Com- 
pany, and  before  the  disaster  came  he  began  to  grow  apprehensive.  He  endeav- 
ored to  get  the  men  out  of  the  building,  but  Assistant  Chief  Murphy,  who  was  in 
charge,  did  not  appreciate  the  danger,  for  which  he  nearly  paid  with  his  own  life. 
Ledden,  however,  by  his  repeated  warnings,  succeeded  in  getting  most  of  the  men 
out,  Fome  thirty  in  all,  but  after  the  fatal  wall  fell,  and  the  dust  cleared  away,  he 
realized  that  all  had  not  escaped — two  men  were  crushed.  One  of  them,  however, 
(Eck),  escaped  with  his  Hfe.  He  was  imprisoned  between  timbers,  and  Ledden 
ordered  water  played  about  him.  This  could  only  be  done  intermittently,  as 
he  then  lan  two  risks— of  getting  drowned  or  burned — but  eventually  he  was  res- 
cued. 

We  quote  the  following  extracts  from  an  eloquent  sermon  preached  Sep- 
tember 9,  1888,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Frank  M.  Ellis,  at  the  Eutaw  Place  Baptist  Church : 

"In  the  street  below  is  Captain  John  Ledden;  his  keen  eye  is  on  the  wall 
of  the  burning  building  that  rises  above  that  of  Winklemann's,  in  which  there  are 
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at  least  eighteen  of  the  firemen.  Ledden's  quick  eye  detects  the  wall  open,  as 
if  it  had  yielded  to  the  concussion  of  an  explosion.  He  anticipates  the  imminent 
peril  of  his  brave  comrades  in  the  building,  who,  in  the  heroic  discharge  of  duty, 
are  at  their  posts.  He  dashes  to  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  and,  with  a  cry  that  seems 
to  gather  into  itself  the  awful  peril  of  the  moment,  and,  rising  above  the  roar  of 
the  fire,  reaches  the  ears  of  the  men  at  the  top  of  that  stair,  he  shouts,  'Come 
out  of  here,  boys ;  she's  coming  down !'  (Captain  Ledden  actually  simply  called 
to  all  the  men  to  drop  their  hose  at  once.)  Morrow  and  Eck,  who  are  holding 
the  nozzle  on  the  fourth  floor,  hearing  Captain  Ledden's  order,  start  for  the  stairs, 
dragging  the  hose  with  them.  The  men  are  almost  suffocated.  Murphy,  hearing 
Ledden's  call,  comes  down  the  stairway  and  says  to  Ledden  that  the  falling  wall 
will  crush  only  the  roof.  Ledden  replies  that  it  will  crush  not  only  the  roof  but 
the  entire  building,  from  roof  to  cellar.  Hardly  are  the  words  spoken  by  Ledden 
when  the  wall  falls,  crushing  the  entire  building  and  causing  the  loss  of  life  as 
mentioned.  As  the  building  falls,  Ledden  and  Murphy  just  escape,  and  Murphy 
falls  on  Ledden's  neck  in  an  agony  of  gratitude,  sobbing,  'You  have  saved  my 
life.'  Morrow,  Seymour  and  others  gain  the  foot  of  the  stairs  and  leap  into  the 
street — saved  I  Thank  God  I  The  toppling  wall  falls,  bearing  down  floors  and 
stairs,  and  nine  men  in  one  awful  crash  of  mingled  ruin.  The  dosed  door  that 
was  but  an  instant  before  the  gateway  of  life  to  Murphy  is  the  prison  door  that 
shuts  into  a  tomb  of  flame  and  agony,  horror  and  death,  Walker,  Wagner,  Acomb, 
Ryan,  Kern,  McAfee  and  Bowers.  All  honor  to  Captain  Ledden's  vigilance,  judg- 
ment and  courage  that  saved  the  other  brave  men  from  that  tomb  of  bumingdeath. 
Justice  to  the  bravery  of  and  fidelity  to  duty  shown  by  our  firemen  warrants  us 
in  claiming  for  the  heroes  of  this  fire  a  place  upon  the  rolls  of  fame  that  chronicle 
the  names  and  deeds  of  the  bravest  of  brave  men.  Let  their  names  have  a  place 
beside  Bayard,  Sidney,  Massey,  Putnam  and  Von  Winkdried.  The  sacrifice 
of  Marcus  Curtius  to  dose  the  yawning  gap  in  the  Forum  of  Rome  was  no  more 
heroic  or  magnanimous  than  was  that  of  the  heroes  of  the  Sharp  street  fire.  *  * 
Who  is  the  hero,  if  not  the  man  who  is  brave  in  the  hour  of  peril,  and  faithful  in 
the  moment  when  duty  means  death?  Tried  by  this  test,  who  were  braver  than 
those  heroes  of  that  fire?    Then 

"  'Dream  not  helm  and  harness 
The  sign  of  valor  true ; 

Peace  hath  higher  tests  of  manhood 
Than  battle  ever  knew. 

Knights  of  a  better  era, 
Without  reproach  or  fear ! 

Said  I  not  well  that  Bayards 
And  Sidneys  still  are  here?' " 
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On  June  9,  1891,  Ledden  rescued  a  woman  and  child  at  a  fire  at  211  West 
Camden  street.  As  Ledden  approached  the  burning  building,  the  woman  was 
about  to  throw  the  child  out  and  jump  from  the  third-story  window  in  a  desperate 
effort  to  escape.  Ledden  seized  a  small  ladder  with  a  hook  end  which  caught 
the  cornice  of  the  second-story  window.  Up  the  ladder  he  went,  then  slung  it 
up  to  the  third  story  and  seized  the  child,  whom  he  handed  down.  He  then 
carried  the  woman  down  in  safety. 

Mr.  Ledden  was  married  to  Miss  Margaret  Donohue,  November  i,  1892. 
They  have  two  children. 

ALCAEUS  HOOPER, 

Mayor  of  Baltimore  from  1895  to  1897,  made  a  unique  place  for  himself  in  muni- 
cipal history.  When  elected  to  the  mayoralty  he  was  but  thirty-six  years  of  age, 
being  one  of  the  youngest  mayors  ever  elected  in  Baltimore.  He  was  the  first 
Mayor  of  the  dty  elected  by  the  Republican  party  in  thirty  years.  He  had  previ- 
ously been  president  of  the  First  Branch  City  Council,  having  the  distinction  of 
being  the  first  Republican  president  for  nearly  three  decades.  Unswerving  fidel- 
ity to  his  ante-election  pledges  marked  his  administration,  opening  the  way  for 
many  advances  in  the  city  government.  Honesty,  reform  and  business  were  the 
mainsprings  of  his  official  acts.  Clinging  with  almost  superhuman  tenacity  to 
certain  well  defined  principles  based  upon  these  mainspring^,  the  professional 
politician  crossed  his  path  and  purpose  with  the  doctrine  which  has  been  the  bane 
of  municipal  administration  in  America,  "Patronage  should  pay  for  party  or 
political  services."  The  cry  came  welling  up  from  thousands  to  turn  out  all  the 
Democrats  in  office  and  give  their  positions  to  members  of  a  party  that  had  had 
little  or  no  part  in  municipaJ  affairs  for  thirty  years.  Mayor  Hooper  stemmed 
the  torrent;  fought  the  politicians;  made  the  issue  for  clean  administration  on 
business  principles  free  from  political  dictation,  and  gained  the  respect  and  com- 
mendation of  a  tremendous  part  of  Baltimore's  population,  and  the  men  whose 
plans  he  defeated  have  assented  to  the  fact  that  he  was  right. 

This  future  Mayor  was  bom  January  2,  1859,  in  a  red  brick  house  on  East 
Baltimore  street,  which  in  recent  years  has  been  known  as  Harugari  Hall.  The 
vicinity  has  greatly  changed,  and  many  fine  residences  are  being  transformed  into 
stores  and  other  places  of  business.  Harugari  Hall  has  met  the  common  fate. 
It  is  an  interesting  coincidence  that  Mr.  Hooper  in  his  campaign  for  the  mayor- 
alty made  a  speech  in  Harugari  Hall,  and  it  is  believed  in  the  part  of  the  building 
where  he  was  bom.  He  was  the  youngest  son  of  William  E.  Hooper,  who  es- 
tablished and  built  up  at  Woodberry,  in  the  suburbs  of  Baltimore,  extensive  mills 
for  manufacturing  cotton  duck.    From  childhood  the  son  was  imbued  with  an 
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appreciation  of  the  practical  and  useful  in  life.  As  a  boy  he  was  educated  at  the 
Friends'  School  of  Eli  Lamb,  and  afterward  at  Diesterweg  Institute,  a  German 
school,  comer  of  Exeter  and  Granby  streets.  He  then  served  an  apprenticeship 
in  the  machine  shops  and  cotton  factory  at  his  father's  mills,  gaining  a  practical 
and  thorough  knowledge  of  the  cotton  milling  business,  so  that  he  might  be  fitted 
for  the  subsequent  management  of  this  important  industry.  His  apprenticeship  be- 
gan at  the  age  of  seventeen  years,  and  during  its  continuance  he  complied  with 
the  rigorous  requirements  imposed  upon  him.  His  manner  gained  for  him  the 
esteem  and  affection  of  his  companions  in  the  mills,  and  through  all  the  years  that 
have  since  passed  the  humble  factory  employes  of  Woodberry  have  been  his 
ardent  and  enthusiastic  friends  and  supporters. 

After  four  years,  in  which  he  became  thoroughly  acquainted  with  all  the  me- 
chanical details  of  the  business,  Mr.  Hooper,  upon  his  twenty-first  birthday,  was 
made  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Wm.  E.  Hooper  &  Sons.  The  responsible  duties 
of  manager  were  assigned  to  him,  and  he  performed  these  duties  with  marked 
success  until  he  retired  from  business  in  1891. 

His  retirement  from  business  afforded  him  an  opportunity  to  indulge  an 
ardent  taste  for  travel,  and,  accompanied  by  his  immediate  family,  he  maHe  a  visit 
to  Japan  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands^  spending  some  months  in  those  distant  lands. 
He  also  visited  Alaska,  and  at  the  time  of  his  nomination  to  the  mayoralty  had 
outlined  a  trip  to  New  Zealand,  which  had  to  be  abandoned.  Mr.  Hooper's  ideas 
upon  the  subject  of  "globe-trotting"  are  interesting.  He  never  aims  to  see  what 
is  the  greatest  distance  he  can  cover  in  the  shortest  possible  time.  When  he 
visited  Japan  he  rented  a  house,  made  it  his  headquarters,  lived  there  some 
months,  and  then  made  excursions  in  all  directions  to  such  places  as  he  desired 
to  see.  In  this  way  he  was  enabled  to  live  among  the  Japanese,  study  their  cus- 
toms and  habits,  and  he  obtained  a  vast  fund  of  information  and  practical  knowl- 
edge that  escapes  the  observation  of  the  average  traveller.  Having  thoroughly 
"done"  Japan  in  this  manner,  he  came  home  and  digested  the  knowledge  he  had 
gained.     His  trip  to  New  Zealand  was  planned  in  a  similar  manner. 

His  entry  upon  the  field  of  public  life  was  by  the  doorway  of  the  public  school 
system.  Always  deeply  interested  in  the  public  schools  and  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation, Mr.  Hooper  was  induced  to  accept  election  by  the  City  Council  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  School  Board  from  the  twenty-first  ward,  in  1888,  immediately  after 
the  annexation  of  that  part  of  Baltimore  county  to  the  city.  He  became  one  of 
the  most  active  and  efficient  members  of  the  Board,  and  entered  so  thoroughly 
into  the  duties  of  the  position  that  he  gave  one  day  of  each  week  to  the  work. 
As  manager  of  the  Woodberry  mills  and  a  school  commissioner,  Mr.  Hooper  be- 
came widely  known  and  gained  many  friends.     He  was  an  ardent  protectionist 
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from  conviction,  and  a  staunch  adherent  of  the  Republican  party,  and  in  1892  he 
was  nominated  as  presidential  elector  upon  the  Republican  ticket;  but  the  time 
for  the  success  of  his  party  in  Maryland  had  not  arrived.  The  next  year  (1893)  he 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  First  Branch  City  Council  from  the  twenty-second 
ward.  With  his  Republican  colleagues  he  formed  a  small  minority.  His  first 
year's  work  in  the  City  Council  was  marked  by  his  successful  fight  against  the 
long  prevalent  method  of  awarding  city  contracts  for  street  paving.  Under  the 
old  system  the  ordinances  were  passed  in  such  form  that  competition  was  practi- 
cally obliterated.  He  also  took  a  prominent  part  in  antagonizing  legislative 
measures  that  suggested  "steals."  He  was  reelected  in  1894,  and  the  Republi- 
cans, having  a  majority  in  the  First  Branch,  Mr.  Hooper  was  elected  president, 
being  the  first  Republican  president  of  the  Branch  in  twenty-seven  years.  A 
skillful,  aggressive  minority  of  Democrats  confronted  the  new  president,  and  it 
took  a  fuU  measure  of  the  determination  which  characterizes  him  to  curb  and  con- 
trcrf  this  element,  but  he  maintained  his  position  with  dignity  to  the  end  of  his 
term.  During  this  term  the  subject  of  investigating  certain  charges  as  to  the 
management  and  methods  of  the  various  municipal  departments  was  agitated,  and 
finally  a  committee,  including  the  presidents  of  the  two  branches  of  the  City 
Council,  was  designated  to  conduct  such  an  investigation.  President  Hooper 
became  the  life  of  this  committee,  and  his  searching  inquiries  forced  home  the 
conclusion  that  amendment  and  improvement  were  in  order.  The  immediate 
result  was  the  passage  of  an  ordinance  reorganizing  the  City  Commissioner's  de- 
partment. The  disclosures  of  this  investigation  prepared  the  way  for  the  political 
revolution  which  took  place  in  Baltimore  at  the  election  of  1895. 

Mr.  Hooper  was  nominated  by  the  Republican  party  as  its  candidate  for 
M^yor.  He  was  elected,  and  his  inauguration  took  place  November  20,  1895, 
amidst  a  host  of  people  who  assembled  in  the  City  Hall  to  witness  the  event.  The 
First  Branch  City  Council  chamber,  in  which  the  oath  of  office  was  administered, 
was  crowded  with  friends,  officials  and  a  wealth  of  floral  decorations  donated  to 
the  incoming  Mayor  in  honor  of  the  transfer  of  the  reins  of  municipal  government 
from  the  Democratic  to  the  Republican  party,  which  had  been  out  of  office  for 
nearly  thirty  years. 

Adhering  rigidly  to  his  ante-election  pledges,  letter  of  acceptance  and  inaugu- 
ral address.  Mayor  Hooper  began  immediately  to  reform  the  city  government. 
Useless  offices  were  abolished,  unnecessary  expenditures  were  curtailed,  strict  per- 
formance of  duty  was  required,  economies  of  administration,  new  methods  and  sys- 
tems of  transacting  business  were  introduced.  His  declaration  of,  and  adherence 
to  certain  principles  soon  involved  him  in  antagonisms  with  the  City  Council  and 
certain  elements  in  the  Republican  party.    The  Mayor  repulsed  all  attempts  at 
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political  dictation  from  party  leaders,  and  declared  himself  in  favor  of  retaining 
certain  efficient  Democrats  in  office,  appointing  Democratic  minorities  on  the 
administrative  boards  of  various  city  departments,  and  the  selection  of  women  as 
members  of  boards  in  charge  of  institutions  having  female  inmates.  A  persistent 
effort  was  made  to  thwart  him  in  carrying  out  these  declarations,  but  after 
a  long  contest  in  the  courts  the  Mayor  came  oflf  victor.  While  the  excitement 
over  this  famous  battle  was  at  its  height,  a  public  mass  meeting  of  thousands  of 
Baltimoreans  was  held  at  Music  Hall  to  support  the  Mayor  in  his  fight.  The 
bitterness  engendered  by  defeat  caused  the  City  Council  to  side-track  all  subse- 
quent measures  of  reform  emanating  from  the  Mayor,  and  prevented  him 
from  carrying  out  his  projects  for  advanced  municipal  government,  but  his  con- 
nection with  municipal  affairs  as  Councilman  and  Mayor  brought  out  most  forci- 
bly the  defects  of  the  municipal  machinery,  which  led  to  the  enactment  of  a  new 
charter  for  the  City  of  Baltimore  by  the  General  Assembly  of  1898. 

Handicapped  as  he  was,  a  multitude  of  details  might  be  cited  as  instances  of 
departmental  reforms  and  improvements,  so  that  Mayor  Hooper  won  the  high 
regard  and  warmest  commendation  of  conservative  citizens  of  all  parties. 

This  was  exemplified  in  a  most  striking  manner  by  the  presentation  of  a 
costly  silver  testimonial  vase  to  Mr.  Hooper  a  few  months  after  his  retiring  from 
the  mayoralty,  in  recognition  of  his  services  in  the  cause  of  good  government 
The  presentation  took  place  at  a  banquet  served  at  the  Hotel  Rennert.  Promi- 
nent representatives  of  all  political  parties,  rehgious  faiths,  and  the  leading  trade 
organizations  participated.  A  large  number  of  ladies  graced  the  occasion  with 
their  presence. 

Mr.  Hooper  is  domestic  in  his  tastes  and  is  opposed  to  unnecessary  display. 
He  has  resided  for  several  years  at  the  northeast  comer  of  Maryland  avenue  and 
Twenty-second  street,  where  most  of  his  leisure  hours  are  spent  with  his  charming 
wife  (nee  Miss  Florence  Giese)  and  three  children — Florence,  Catherine  and 
Hamilton.  Mr.  Hooper  was  married  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  in  July,  1881. 
He  is  fond  of  books  containing  sound  matter,  being  especially  fond  of  works  on 
travel.  His  early  training  has  created  a  deep  interest  in  mechanical  appliances 
and  mathematical  problems. 

He  has  long  been  an  ardent  believer  in  life  insurance,  and  began  to  insure 
heavily  at  the  age  of  nineteen  years.  Although  not  yet  forty  years  old,  he  is  one 
of  the  most  heavily  insured  persons  in  Baltimore. 

A  liberal  contributor  to  every  cause  in  which  he  has  been  interested,  Alcaeus 
Hooper  stands  as  an  open-handed  philanthropist  to  the  cause  of  education.  He 
has  long  been  a  benefactor  to  Morgan  College,  an  institution  for  colored  students. 
A  few  years  ago  he  turned  over  to  the  Woman's  College  the  sum  of  about 
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$200,ocx>  as  an  endowment,  which  after  the  payment  of  certain  annuities,  is  to  be- 
come the  absolute  property  of  the  College. 

Mr.  Hooper  is  short  in  stature  and  generally  wears  a  close-cropped  pointed 
beard.  He  is  a  pleasing  and  interesting  conversationalist,  and  has  shown  a  re- 
markable ability  to  take  care  of  himself  in  any  conversational  controversy. 

A.  ROSZEL  CATHCART, 

PRESIDENT  BOARD  OF  FIRE  COMMISSIONERS. 

The  code  provides  that  there  shall  be  appointed  biennially  in  the  month  of 
February,  by  the  Mayor,  subject  to  confirmation  by  the  City  Council,  three  citi- 
zens of  Baltimore,  of  good  character,  who  shall.be  stykd  the  Board  of  Fire  Com- 
missioners of  Baltimore  City,  and  the  Mayor  shall  be  ex-officio  a  member  of 
said  Board,  which  Board  shall  have  the  appointment  of  and  entire  control  over 
all  tKe  employes  of  the  fire  Department,  as  well  as  the  entire  control  over  and 
disposal  of  all  property  belonging  to  said  Department. 

On  March  i,  1896,  the  Board  of  Fire  Commissioners,  consisting  of  Mr.  A. 
Roszel  Cathcart,  Mr.  R.  Gilbert,  and  Mr.  J.  H.  McFaul,  were  inducted  into  oflSce, 
having  been  appointed  by  Mayor  Alcaeus  Hooper. 

Mr.  Cathcart  was  elected  President  of  the  Board. 

From  the  moment  of  its  incumbency,  strong  pressure  was  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  Board,  looking  to  the  displacement  of  employes  of  the  Fire  Department 
because  of  their  political  affiliations. 

For  the  first  time  in  many  years  the  Republican  party  had  been,  by  the  will 
of  the  people,  placed  in  control  of  municipal  affairs.  The  natural  inference  was 
that  positions  previously  held  by  Democrats,  would  be  filled  by  Republicans. 

The  inaugural  policy  outlined  by  the  President  of  the  Board,  himself  a 
staunch  Republican,  provided  that  in  filling  the  positions  in  the  Fire  Department 
the  essential,  the  primary  requisite  should  be  merit,  regardless  of  and  apart  from 
either  political  or  religious  views. 

The  following  extract  from  the  first  annual  report  issued  by  the  Board, 
that  of  1896,  very  clearly  defines  this  policy : 

''It  has  been  and  is  the  policy  of  this  Board  to  remove  the  Fire  Department 
from  the  realm  of  politics  and  to  place  it  where  it  properly  belongs,  viz.,  on  the 
basis  of  merit. 

'*  In  a  position  where  men  are  called  upon  constantly  to  risk  life  and  limb 

and  to  face  death  unflinchingly  in  the  performance  of  duty,  their  tenure  of  official 

life  should  not  hang  by  the  mere  thread  of  political  preferment,  liable  at  any 

moment  to  be  severed.    A  competent  fireman  is  the  outgrowth  and  result  of 
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years  of  training  and  experience  on  the  fire-ground,  and  he  can  be  graduated 
from  no  other  school. 

"  In  order  that  men  to  whose  care  are  entrusted  the  Uves  and  the  property 
of  this  great  city  may  be  inspired  to  the  highest  deeds  of  valor  and  heroism,  it  is 
absolutely  essential  that  they  have  the  assurance  that  their  life  and  progress  in 
this  department  depend,  not  upon  the  smile  or  frown  of  some  walking  political 
delegate,  but  solely  and  alone  upon  their  own  personal  merit  and  competency 

"This  assurance  has  by  this  Board  been  given  to  every  member  of  the  De- 
partment, regardless  of  religious  or  political  complexion,  and  the  results  attained 
during  the  past  year  have  been  such  as  to  afford  the  citizens  of  Baltimore  the 
opportunity  to  point  with  pride  to  a  Department  in  the  point  of  eflSciency  second 
to  none  in  the  land." 

This  policy  was  rigidly  adhered  to,  and  while  there  were  a  number  ol  dis- 
missals from  the  Department  under  the  Board,  the  records  show  that  removals 
were  made  only  after  fair  and  impartial  trial  on  well  authenticated  charges,  or 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  chief  engineer,  in  order  to  improve  the  effic- 
iency of  the  service. 

Mr.  Cathcart's  selection  by  the  Mayor  as  Fire  Commissioner  was  most  happy. 
During  his  many  years  of  identification  with  the  fire  insurance  business,  he  was 
brought  into  close  contact  with  the  Fire  Department,  and  its  needs  and  require- 
ments have  been  to  him  a  source  of  constant  study ;  therefore,  when  he  stepped 
into  the  presidency  of  the  Board  of  Fire  Commissioners,  he  brought  to  the  service 
years  of  ripe  experience  in  this — ^his  chosen  field. 

Mr.  Cathcart's  hobby  is,  and  has  been  for  years,  the  Fire  Department.  Few 
fires  of  any  magnitude  have  occurred  for  many  years  that  he  has  not  witnessed, 
and  now,  when  the  gong  strikes,  and  a  *'bad  box"  is  indicated,  no  matter  what 
the  hour,  the  allurement  to  deter,  or  the  weather  conditions  to  restrain,  he  is  on 
his  way  to  the  fire. 

Under  his  careful,  thoughtful  and  able  administration  of  the  Department  as 
its  president,  working  hand-in-hand  with  the  chief  engineer,  many  innovations 
and  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  method  of,  and  the  apparatus  wherewith 
to  fight  fires,  so  that  the  Department  stands  to-day,  as  to  its  efficiency,  with  appa- 
ratus and  men  at  command,  a  worthy  model,  to  be  copied  by  any  city  in  the  land. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  daily  press  tend  to  show  the  estimation  in 
which  Mr.  Cathcart  is  held  by  the  general  public : 

"The  Sun,"  Friday,  December  3,  1897  • 

"A  representative  delegation  of  local  insurance  men  called  on  Mayor  Malster 
yesterday  to  ask  that  Mr.  A.  Roszel  Cathcart  be  retained  as  a  member  of  the  Fire 
Board.  Among  those  in  the  delegation  were  Mr.  Charles  H.  Koppelman,  vice- 
president  of  the  German  Fire  Insurance  Company ;  Mr.  William  Cunningham,  of 
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Cunningham,  Coale  &  Co.,  Lloyds  agents,  and  Mr.  William  R.  Barry,  presi- 
dent of  the  Maryland  Fire  Insurance  Company.  The  members  of  the  delegation 
urged  on  the  Mayor  as  a  reason  for  Mr.  Cathcart's  retention  that  during  his 
presidency  of  the  Board  great  progress  had  been  made  in  the  City  Fire  Depart- 
ment. It  was  argued  that  some  of  the  most  important  innovations  in  the  Depart- 
ment were  due  to  Mr.  Cathcart,  and  that  he  ought  to  be  retained  to  carry  out  the 
improvements  which  are  now  under  consideration. 

"The  delegation  also  urged  that  owing  to  the  vast  interests  of  insurance  men 
in  the  city,  they  ought  to  have  a  representative  on  the  Fire  Board,  and  said  that 
Mr.  Cathcart  was  the  choice  of  the  insurance  men. 

"The  Mayor  paid  marked  attention  to  the  arguments  of  the  gentlemen.  He 
chatted  pleasantly  with  them,  and  promised  to  weigh  well  the  reasons  they  had 
given  for  urging  Mr.  Cathcart's  retention." 

The  "Morning  Herald,"  December  4,  1897 : 

"Mayor  Malster  was  again  waited  upon  by  a  large  delegation  of  local  insur- 
ance men,  who  urged  upon  him  the  retention  of  President  Cathcart,  of  the  Fire 
Board.  Mr.  Cathcart's  non-partisan  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  his  Department 
has  elicited  favorable  comment  from  men  of  all  parties,  and  his  care  and  rare 
judgment  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  fire  service  has  been  largely  responsible 
for  the  high  degree  of  efiiciency  to  which  it  has  been  raised. 

"No  class  of  citizens  is  better  acquainted  with  the  work  of  the  Fire  Depart- 
ment and  with  its  present  excellent  organization  and  management  than  the  insur- 
ance men,  whose  interests  are  so  vitally  concerned  in  the  character  of  the  service 
rendered,  and  it  is  a  high  testimonial  to  the  successful  and  capable  administration 
of  Mr.  Cathcart  and  his  colleagues  that  all  the  men  of  the  insurance  business 
have  united  in  asking  for  his  reappointment." 

"Morning  Herald,"  December  4,  1897  (Editorial) : 

"The  pressure  which  has  been  made  upon  Mayor  Malster  in  behalf  of  the 
retention  of  Mr.  A.  Roszel  Cathcart  as  a  member  of  the  Fire  Board  is  of  such  an 
extraordinary  character  that  we  have  no  doubt  that  it  will  elicit  the  most  serious 
consideration  on  the  part  of  his  Honor. 

"The  personal  call  of  a  highly  representative  delegation  of  the  local  insurance 
men  of  Baltimore  was  certainly  the  very  highest  compliment  that  could  have  been 
paid  Mr.  Cathcart.  It  was  a  testimonial  from  those  who  have  been  and  are 
necessarily  familiar  with  his  official  record,  and,  therefore,  carried  with  it  a  high 
and  special  value. 

"It  it  not  too  much  to  say  that  during  his  incumbency  as  a  member  of  the 
Fire  Board  Mr.  Cathcart  has  discharged  his  duties  in  a  manner  that  has  been 
eminently  satisfactory  to  all  classes  of  citizens.  His  familiarity  with  the  duties 
imposed  upon  him  has  particularly  fitted  him  for  their  proper  discharge,  and 
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the  unpartisan  administration  of  his  trust  has  constantly  revealed  him  as  an  oflS- 
cial  having  an  eye  single  to  the  public  good. 

'*It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  response  to  the  expression  of  the  very  general 
wish  of  the  people,  that  Mayor  Malster  will  sec  his  way  clear  to  retain  Mr.  Cath- 
cart,  thus  emphasizing  the  expressed  desire  to  maintain  the  public  service  along 
the  line  of  the  highest  eflSciency." 

Mayor  Malster  saw  his  way  clear,  for  he  reappointed  Mr.  Cathcart  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1898,  and  the  Fire  Commissioners  reelected  him  president. 

A  significant  token  of  the  esteem  in  which  Mr.  Cathcart  is  hdd  by  the  men 
in  the  Fire  Department,  was  the  presentation  of  a  badge  April  11,  1898.  This 
event  was  described  in  "The  Sun"  (Baltimore)  the  next  day  in  the  following 
words : 

"President  A.  Roszel  Cathcart,  of  the  Board  of  Fire  Commissioners,  was 
yesterday  presented  a  badge  of  gold  and  enamel  studded  with  diamonds  by  the 
uniformed  men  of  the  Department. 

Secretary  Stanley  Baker  made  the  presentation,  and  at  the  same  time  handed 
Mr.  Cathcart  a  letter  signed  by  every  member  of  the  Department,  from  Chief 
McAfee  down,  in  which  the  high  regard  of  the  men  for  the  president  of  the  Board 
was  expressed.    The  letter  said,  in  part : 

"  'If  the  work  of  the  department  during  the  past  two  years  has  been  of  a  char- 
acter to  merit  the  high  praise  that  has  been  bestowed  upon  it  from  time  to  time, 
to  you,  in  a  large  measure,  is  due  the  credit  for  its  having  attained  to  such  a  state 
of  efficiency. 

"  'The  assurance  given  members  of  this  Department  that  the  "faithful  per- 
formance of  duty"  was,  and  is,  the  one  standard  by  which  firemen  are  to  be  meas- 
ured, has  proved  the  incentive  which  has  nerved  every  man  to  the  exertion  of  his 
best  efforts.' 

"Later  in  the  day  Mr.  Cathcart  wrote  a  letter  of  thanks,  which  will  be  read  to 
the  fire  companies.     In  it  he  said : 

"  'While  I  have  a  warm  affection  for  the  individual  members,  yet,  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Fire  Commissioners,  I  have  regarded  the  Department  not 
as  made  up  of  so  many  individuals  with  different  religious  beliefs  and  political 
views,  but  as  one  huge  piece  of  mechanism  whose  supreme  purpose  is  to  subdue 
fire  and  save  human  life,  and  each  member  as  composing  a  working  part  of  this 
great  machine.  So  long  as  the  purpose  is  accomplished,  so  long  must  the  ma- 
chine be  maintained  in  its  integrity.* 

"Upon  the  enameled  front  of  the  badge  are  the  initials  'A.  R.  C  and  'B.  C. 
F.  D./  with  the  words  'President  Board  Fire  Commissioners.'  Around  the  sides 
is  a  rim  of  diamonds,  while  hooks,  axes,  ladders,  hose  nozzles,  and  other  imple- 
ments of  fire  fighting  add  to  the  artistic  effect." 
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Before  being  called  to  this  responsible  position  by  Mayor  Hooper,  Mr.  Cath- 
cart  had  won  distinction  in  business  and  religious  circles,  so  that  he  was  recog- 
nized as  a  man  representative  of  Baltimore's  best  and  most  progressive  interests. 

He  is  a  native  of  Baltimore,  the  son  of  Robert  and  Martha  A.  Cathcart. 
Robert  Cathcart  was  long  and  intimately  identified  with  the  progress  of  Balti- 
more. He  was  one  of  the  promoters  and  builders  of  the  first  city  passenger 
railway  in  the  city,  and  had  charge  of  the  road  after  it  was  constructed.  He  was 
also  Provost  Marshal  on  the  staff  of  President  Lincoln  during  the  Civil  War, 
and  was  the  last  man  mustered  out  of  the  service  in  Maryland.  Subsequently,  he 
was  Deputy  Surveyor  of  the  Port  of  Baltimore  under  two  administrations,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  first  National  Board  of  Supervisors  of  Foreign  Steamships ;  first  Re- 
publican member  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  Elections  of  Baltimore  City, 
which  office  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  death,  in  October,  1891. 

The  son,  A.  Roszel  Cathcart,  was  bom  June  22,  1848.  He  was  educated  in 
the  public  schools  of  Baltimore  City.  His  first  employment  was  in  the  cdd 
Fell's  Point  Savings  Bank,  which  has  since  developed  into  the  Second  National 
Bank  of  Baltimore,  corner  of  Broadway  and  Eastern  avenue.  Mr.  Cathcart  was 
made  receiving  teller  when  eighteen  years  old.  His  health  failed  and  he  went 
south  for  a  short  time.  Upon  his  return.  Gen.  N.  L.  Jeffries,  who  was  Register 
of  the  United  States  Treasury,  tendered  him  a  confidential  position,  which  he 
retained  more  than  a  year.  Thus,  Mr.  Cathcart's  early  training  was  in  banking 
and  financial  circles.  When  the  German-American  Bank,  on  South  Broadway, 
was  founded,  and  Mr.  A.  Y.  Dolfield  was  made  cashier,  Mr.  Cathcart  was  called 
to  the  vacancy  caused  by  Mr.  Dolfield's  resignation  as  teller  in  the  Franklin 
Bank,  now  the  Equitable  Bank,  on  South  street. 

After  three  years'  service,  Mr.  Cathcart's  health  again  compelled  him  to 
relinquish  indoor  work,  and  about  1874,  upon  his  physician  advising  him  to 
engage  in  some  pursuit  that  would  enable  him  to  get  out  in  the  open  air,  he 
turned  his  attention  to  insurance  and  engaged  in  the  general  insurance  business. 

In  March,  1879,  ^^  was  elected  vice-president  of  the  American  Fire  Insur- 
ance Company,  and  a  year  later  the  company  was  virtually  reorganized,  Mr.  Cath- 
cart being  elected  president.  He  has  been  reelected  every  succeeding  year  to 
date. 

The  phenomenal  advance  made  by  this  company  under  his  management  is 
a  sufficient  measure  of  Mr.  Cathcart's  ability  to  mark  him  as  one  of  Baltimore's 
leading  business  men.  A  few  extracts  from  the  "Baltimore  Underwriter,"  the 
recognized  organ  of  insurance  men  in  Baltimore,  will  indicate  the  esteem  in  which 
Mr.  Cathcart  is  held  by  his  fellow  insurance  men.  The  "Underwriter,"  in 
speaking  of  his  election  as  president,  said : 
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"The  directors  have  wisely  chosen  a  gentleman  who  is  fitted  by  efficient 
training,  as  well  as  by  natural  ability,  to  redeem  the  errors  of  the  past  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  company,  and  he  starts  upon  his  course  with  the  best  wishes  of 
many  friends,  and  with  encouraging  prospects  of  more  helpful  and  more  suc- 
cessful administration/' 

A  year  later,  January  20, 1891,  the  "Underwriter"  said : 

"The  American  Fire  Insurance  Company  of  Baltimore  shows,  in  its  state- 
ment of  January  the  first,  assets  of  the  most  satisfactory  character,  amounting  to 
$246,571.  The  capital  stock  paid  up  is  $181405,  and  when  to  this  is  added  the 
required  reinsurance  reserve,  and  all  other  liabilities,  there  is  left  the  handsome 
surplus  in  favor  of  the  stockholders  of  $53,304.  This  institution,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, was  steadily  declining,  and  its  feebleness  showed  that  the  end  was  not 
far  oflF.  For  this  marasmus,  however,  there  was  an  effective  remedy  in  the  reor- 
ganization, as  the  result  has  proved.  There  is  all  the  difference  in  the  world 
between  perverse,  obstructive  and  incurable  old  fogyism,  and  wide-awake,  ener- 
getic, intelligent  and  comprehensive  grasp  of  the  conditions  of  success." 

A  year  later,  in  1882,  the  "Underwriter"  notes  the  construction  of  a  fine  new 
office  building  by  the  company.    In  closing  its  notice,  the  "Underwriter"  states : 

"While  the  steady  prosperity  of  the  American  is  due  in  great  measure  to  the 
remarkable  tact,  the  excellent  judgment  and  the  untiring  energy  of  its  president, 
Mr.  A.  Roszel  Cathcart,  he  has  been  strengthened  and  reinforced  in  his  efforts 
by  a  very  intelligent  board  of  working  directors.  In  1879,  when  a  change  of 
administration  was  deemed  advisable,  tlie  company  had  a  surplus  over  liabilities 
of  $28,000.  As  shown  above,  this  has  been  more  than  doubled,  in  a  period  of 
great  discouragement,  by  the  present  management,  a  fact  of  which  it  may 
feel  proud." 

In  1885  the  "Underwriter"  said: 

"In  1879  ^^^  stock  of  the  company  sold  at  4f ;  it  now  sells  at  7,  representing 
the  difference  between  87^  and  140.  During  the  five  years  the  company  has  paid 
dividends  amoimting  to  $72,562,  and  taxes  on  dividends  for  the  stockholders  to 
the  amount  of  $14,000.  The  total  earnings,  therefore,  after  paying  all  losses  and 
expenses,  amount  to  $128,808.98.  These  figures  speak  volumes  for  the  manage- 
ment of  the  President,  Mr.  Cathcart,  who,  by  the  way,  was  placed  on  the  Board 
of  Directors  at  the  last  meeting.  They  furnish  evidence  of  good  judgment, 
watchful  care  and  trained  sagacity,  of  which  any  insurance  manager  might  well 
be  proud." 

While  the  rehabilitation  of  the  American  Insurance  Company  has  been 
Mr.  Cathcart's  chief  care  for  many  years,  he  has  been  called  upon  to  share  in  the 
management  of  various  corporations,  financial  and  religious.  He  has  given  these 
interests  his  best  judgment  and  energies  with  unfailing  zeal.    He  is  a  director 
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in  the  Tunis  Lumber  Company,  the  Guardian  Security  Trust  and  Deposit  Com- 
pany of  Baltimore  City,  a  trustee  of  the  Woman's  College  of  Baltimore,  one  of  the 
board  of  stewards  of  Mount  Vernon  Place  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  a  di- 
rector of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  of  Baltimore,  president  of  the 
City  Missionary  and  Church  Extension  Society  of  Baltimore. 

By  virtue  of  his  position  as  president  of  the  Board  of  Fire  Commissioners, 
Mr.  Cathcart  became  chairman  of  the  Subway  Commission,  which  supervised 
the  placing  of  the  wires  of  the  police  and  fire  alarm  telegraph  in  the  central  por- 
tion of  the  city  in  underground  conduits,  and  of  the  kindred  Electric  Subway 
Commission,  which  devised  a  general  subway  system  for  placing  all  overhead 
wires  in  Baltimore  City,  except  trolley  wires,  underground. 

In  1872  Mr.  Cathcart  was  married  to  Miss  Lucy  Abrahams,  daughter  of  Mr. 
Woodward  Abrahams.  Two  children  were  bom  to  them,  a  son,  who  died  at  an 
early  age,  and  a  daughter,  Miss  Greorgie  A.  Cathcart. 


ROBERT  H.  GILBERT. 

Mr.  Robert  H.  Gilbert,  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Fire  Commissioners  from 
1896  to  1898,  is  well  and  popularly  known  in  Baltimore,  especially  among  busi- 
ness men.  He  was  bom  July  8,  1842,  in  Havre  de  Grace,  Harford  county,  Md. 
His  father,  Jarrett  Gilbert,  was  the  founder  of  the  floating  fishery  interests  which 
attracted  much  attention  in  the  neighborhood  of  Havre  de  Grace.  Robert  H. 
Gilbert  was  educated  at  Harford  Seminary.  He  became  a  telegraph  operator, 
and  was  employed  in  Havre  de  Grace  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War. 
The  young  operator  enlisted  in  the  First  Baltimore  Battery,  Light  Artillery,  under 
Capt.  F.  W.  Alexander.  His  services  during  the  war  were  mainly  rendered  in 
West  Virginia  in  connection  with  the  Eighth  and  Nineteenth  Army  Corps.  He 
served  under  General  Lew  Wallace  at  the  Battle  of  the  Monocacy,  and  under 
General  Milroy  at  the  Battle  of  Winchester.  Mr.  Gilbert  participated  in  a  num- 
ber of  smaller  engagements  during  the  war.  Upon  being  mustered  out  of  service 
at  Washington  in  June,  1865,  he  came  to  Baltimore  and  obtained  a  position  as 
clerk  with  T.  A.  Brown  &  Co.,  wholesale  grocers.  Nine  years  later  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  membership  in  the  firm,  and  he  remained  an  active  member  twenty 
years,  gaining  a  wide  reputation  for  business  integrity  and  personal  popularity. 
He  was  one  of  the  founders,  and  for  many  years  treasurer,  of  the  Wholesale  Gro- 
cers' Association. 

Mr.  Gilbert  has  been  an  ardent  sportsman  since  boyhood,  and  takes  great 
pleasure  in  an  outing  with  rod  or  gun,  so  that  he  has  become  one  of  the  best- 
known  shots  in  Baltimore,  duck  shooting  being  his  favorite  sport.    He  is  a 
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deputy  game  warden,  and  a  member  of  the  executive  and  also  the  law  committee 
of  the  Game  and  Fish  Protective  Association. 

Mr.  Gilbert  has  been  a  leading  member  of  Lafayette  Avenue  Methodist 
Protestant  Church  many  years.  He  married  Miss  Laura  L.  Stewart,  of  Balti- 
more, January  22,  1867.  They  have  three  sons,  Robert  H.,  Jr.,  Charles  Stewart 
and  Howard  M.  Gilbert. 

Mr.  Gilbert  became  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Fire  Commissioners  by  ap- 
pointment of  Mayor  Hooper  in  February,  1896,  and  was  a  faithful  and  intelli- 
gent official. 

JOHN  H.  McFAUL. 

Mr.  John  H.  McFaul,  who  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Fire 
Commissioners  by  Mayor  Hooper  in  1896  and  served  until  1898,  had  long  been 
an  admirer  and  friend  of  the  Mayor,  who  in  turn  recognized  in  Mr.  McFaul  a  man 
thoroughly  equipped  to  look  after  the  mechanical  needs  of  the  Fire  Department. 
Mr.  McFaul  was  bom  on  Bolton  street,  Baltimore,  October  17,  1850.  He  was 
a  representative  of  the  fourth  generation  to  bear  the  same  name,  John  H.  McFaul. 
His  father  came  from  County  Antrim,  Ireland,  in  1827,  and  settled  in  Baltimore. 
The  father  was  a  tailor  by  occupation,  and  in  his  craft  was  recognized  as  a  su- 
perior workman.  He  held  a  position  in  the  customs  service  in  1854.  He  mar- 
ried Miss  Eliza  A.  Constantine,  the  daughter  of  a  Maryland  family  of  English 
descent.  She  was  left  a  widow  with  five  children  in  1857 — four  girls  and  one 
boy. 

The  Fire  Commissioner  of  the  future  attended  a  private  scho<rf  on.  Park 
avenue  near  Dolphin  street  until  1857,  when  the  family  moved  to  Woodberry, 
where  he  attended  the  public  school  until  ten  years  old,  under  the  instruction  of 
Charles  Fletcher.  Young  McFaul  then  went  to  work  in  the  weaving  room  of 
the  cotton  factory  of  David  H.  Carroll,  at  the  meagre  wages  of  three  dollars  a 
month.  He  worked  in  several  cotton  factories  along  Jones'  Falls  until  1862. 
From  1862  until  1864  he  went  to  school,  and  in  his  leisure  hours  "pulled  hogs 
from  the  railway  cars  to  the  cattle  scales."  This  was  a  favorite  way  for  boys 
"turning  a  penny"  during  the  Civil  War. 

In  1864  McFaul  was  employed  by  James  H.  Suter,  City  Water  Engineer  at 
Druid  Lake.  He  was  promoted  to  be  general  utility  boy  and  assisted  in  sur- 
veying, carrying  the  rod  and  driving  surveyors'  pegs.  As  the  construction  of 
the  great  reservoir  approached  completion,  McFaul  did  extra  "firing^'  on  the 
locomotives  used  at  the  lake.  In  1867  he  went  to  work  for  the  Northern  Cen- 
tral Railway  Company,  (now  a  branch  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  System,) 
in  the  Bolton  shops,  to  learn  the  trade  of  a  machinist,  with  the  understanding  that 
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he  was  to  get  sixty  cents  a  day  the  first  year,  seventy  cents  the  second  year,  eighty 
cents  the  third  year,  and  ninety  cents  a  day  the  fourth  year.  He  served  four  years, 
and  the  last  six  months  of  the  fourth  year  received  $1.50  a  day  as  wages,  and  had 
charge  of  a  force  of  men  building  and  rebuilding  locomotives.  He  was  promoted 
to  be  shop  foreman  in  1880,  and  held  the  position  eleven  years.  He  supplemented 
his  practical  training  by  attending  night  drawing  school  at  the  Maryland  Insti- 
tute three  years.  His  next  promotion  was  to  be  assistant  road  foreman  of 
engines,  in  1892,  on  the  Northern  Central  Branch  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

Mr.  McFaul  has  been  an  ardent  Republican  in  politics  from  boyhood.  He 
walked  from  Woodberry  to  Towson,  six  miles,  and  back  to  register  and  vote 
for  General  Grant  as  President  of  the  United  States.  He  has  taken  an  active 
interest  in  party  affairs,  and  has  been  a  delegate  frequently  to  political  conven- 
tions, and  was  chairman  of  the  Second  Congressional  District  Convention  which 
nominated  Edwin  H.  Webster  as  candidate  for  Congress. 

Mr.  McFaul  married  Miss  Mary  A.  Neal,  daughter  of  William  Neal,  of  Bal- 
timore, in  1873.  Th-ey  have  two  sons  and  a  daughter.  Mr.  McFaul  is  a  mem- 
ber of  Council  66,  Junior  Order  United  American  Mechanics,  also  Warren  Lodge, 
No.  71,  of  Odd  Fellows. 

WILLIAM  T.  MALSTER, 

Who  became  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Fire  Commissioners  by  virtue  of  his  elec- 
tion as  Mayor  of  Baltimore  in  1897,  was  born  in  Cecil  county,  Maryland,  April  4, 
1843.  The  following  account  of  his  earlier  years  is  taken  from  Scharf's  "History 
of  Baltimore  City  and  County" :  ''Without  the  advantages  of  an  early  education, 
he  has  picked  up  vast  amounts  of  practical  knowledge  in  the  off  hours  of  work, 
and  his  observant  mind  has  laid  in  stores  of  information  in  hours  and  upon  occa- 
sions when  the  minds  of  others  would  have  been  at  play.  Many  employments 
were  tried  by  Mr.  Malster  in  his  youth  before  he  found  himself  suited  for  life. 
Neither  the  farm  nor  the  grocery  store,  the  confectionery  busirless,  the  painter, 
the  blacksmith,  nor  carpenter  would  suit  the  active  energy  and  the  inquiring  mind 
of  a  restive  and  energetic  man.  Finding  employment  on  a  steamer,  machinery 
filled  up  the  visions  of  an  ambition  that  before  would  not  be  satisfied.  The 
school  of  design  when  on  shore  supplemented  the  school  of  practice  when  afloat. 
Engineering  was  thus  studied  in  theory  and  practice,  and  the  result  was  a  perfect 
examination  for  engineer  before  the  United  States  inspectors.  From  the  posi- 
tion of  engineer  on  a  canal  freight  boat  ta  that  of  chief  engineer  on  an  ocean 
transport,  the  course  of  promotion  was  steady  and  without  interruption.  In  all 
the  places  of  his  employment  he  was  storing  up  information  and  making  the  study 
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of  the  construction  of  steamships  preparatory  to  embracing  the  first  opportunity 
that  was  presented. 

"In  1871,  in  a  small  shop  in  Caroline  street,  Mr.  Malster  began  the  business 
of  constructing  engines  and  steamers.  In  this  small  shop,  and  partly,  indeed 
mostly,  in  the  street,  he  built  some  of  the  most  powerful  engines  ever  constructed 
in  Baltimore.  The  reputation  thus  won  brought  an  increase  of  orders  and  thus 
necessitated  an  enlarged  workshop.  At  the  foot  of  Ann  street  he  built  the  'Enoch 
Pratt'  and  the  hull  of  the  iceboat  'F.  C.  Latrobe,'  together  with  many  other 
iron  as  well  as  wooden  steamers.  His  shops  became  widely  known  for  excellent 
work,  and  himself  as  a  reliable  and  skillful  builder.  Again  he  'builded  better  than 
he  knew'  and  other  and  larger  quarters  became  indispensable  for  his  increasing 
business.  The  magnificent  iron  bridge  over  Jones'  Falls,  at  Calvert  street,  is  the 
work  of  his  shops,  and  now,  established  at  the  new  dry  dock,  his  firm  has  one  of 
the  most  extensive  and  complete  plants  for  the  construction  of  iron  steamers  and 
all  their  appointments  that  can  be  found  in  this  country.  In  1879  W.  B.  Reaney, 
of  Philadelphia,  a  thoroughly  trained  constructing  engineer  and  ship  builder,  be- 
came associated  with  Mr.  Malster,  and  the  firm  of  Malster  &  Reaney  was  estab- 
lished. It  was  while  superintending  the  construction  of  the  Canton  elevator  tor 
the  Northern  Central  Railway  that  the  advantages  and  opportunities  offered  by 
Baltimore  for  the  prosecution  of  the  business  of  ship  building  were  so  forcibly 
impressed  upon  Mr.  Reaney  as  to  lead  to  his  removal  from  Pennsylvania  and  the 
formation  of  the  connection  with  Mr.  Malster." 

Messrs.  Malster  &  Reaney  were  the  lessees  of  the  dry  dock  and  improve- 
ments constructed  in  1879  and  1880  by  the  Baltimore  Dry  Dock  Company  on 
land  which  was  formerly  part  of  the  United  States  government's  reservation  at 
Fort  McHenry.  The  premises  were  open  for  business  July  16,  1880,  and  have 
since  become  the  most  notable  ship  yard  in  Baltimore.  Subsequent  to  the  part- 
nership of  Malster  &  Reaney,  the  Columbian  Iron  Works  and  Dry  Dock  Com- 
pany was  formed,  of  which  Mr.  Malster  has  been  president  for  some  years.  The 
croAvning  achievement  of  Mr.  Malster's  career  as  a  ship  builder  has  been  the  con- 
struction of  a  number  of  vessels  of  the  "new  navy"  of  the  United  States.  The 
ships  constructed  by  his  company  for  the  navy  include  the  "Petrel,"  the  cruisers 
"Montgomery"  and  "Detroit,"  and  four  torpedo  boats  recently  completed.  His 
company  also  has  the  credit  of  having  constructed  the  Lake  submarine  boat,  a 
ship  intended  to  travel  the  bottom  as  well  as  the  surface  of  the  sea.  At  the  same 
time  one  of  the  Holland  submarine  torpedo  boats  has  been  constructed,  holding 
out  the  promise  that  the  long  discussed  problem  of  submarine  navigation  is  to 
receive  its  solution. 

Having  achieved  some  prominence  in  the  business  world,  Mr.  Malster  was 
induced  to  essay  the  field  of  politics  and  public  life.    He  received  the  nomination 
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for  Mayor  of  Baltimore  from  the  Republican  party  in  1893,  but  was  defeated  in 
the  election.  His  adherents  then  began  a  vigorous  and  enthusiastic  effort  to 
secure  the  gubernatorial  nomination  in  1895,  but  were  unsuccessful.  The  nomi- 
nation for  Mayor  at  the  ensuing  city  convention  was  sought,  and  Mr.  Malster 
was  but  a  few  votes  short  of  a  majority.  Undaunted  by  defeat,  the  organization 
which  had  supported  him  so  faithfully  continued  its  efforts,  and  in  1897  secured 
his  nomination  and  election  to  the  mayoralty.  He  was  inaugurated  November 
17,  1897,  ^^r  the  term  of  two  years. 

JAMES  CLAY  MULLER, 

Appointed  Fire  Commissioner  by  Mayor  Malster  in  1898,  was  bom  in  Baltimore, 
January  29,  1859.  He  attended  No.  9  public  school,  then  located  on  Calvert 
street  near  the  site  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons.  At  the  age  of 
nineteen  he  engaged  in  business  with  his  brother  on  Lexington  street  near  Park 
avenue,  the  partnership  continuing  to  date.  From  boyhood  Mr.  Muller  aspired 
to  the  position  of  Fire  Commissioner.  He  has  been  a  Republican  from  his  youth, 
and  has  always  taken  an  active  part  in  the  affairs  of  his  party,  but  has  never  held 
any  public  office  before.  He  was  a  candidate  for  appointment  to  the  Fire  Board 
in  1896,  but  failed  to  secure  an  appointment.  In  1898  Mayor  Malster  nominated 
him  to  the  City  Council  as  a  member  of  the  Jail  Board,  but  subsequentiy  selected 
him  as  a  Fire  Commissioner,  and  he  qualified  March  7.  Mr.  Muller  is  six  feet 
tall.    He  is  married  and  a  resident  of  the  twenty-first  ward. 

CHARLES  M.  SHORT, 

A  member  of  the  Board  of  Fire  Commissioners  in  1898,  was  bom  in  Baltimore, 
December  13,  1864.  He  attended  the  public  schools  of  his  native  city  and  after- 
ward engaged  in  the  wood-working  business  with  his  father,  John  H.  Short,  the 
house  having  been  established  many  years  on  Uhler's  alley,  west  of  Charles  street. 
The  son,  while  continuing  his  connection  with  the  wood-working  establishment, 
also  began  the  business  of  edge-tool  grinding.  Mr.  Short  has  been  a  Republican 
from  his  youth,  and  has  participated  actively  in  the  political  affairs  of  his  party  He 
has  been  a  delegate  at  various  times  to  party  conventions,  but  held  no  office  until 
he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  House  of  Delegates  in  the  General  Assembly  of 
1898  from  the  Second  Legislative  District  of  Baltimore  City.  He  led  the  ticket. 
The  Speaker  appointed  Mr.  Short  a  member  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  important  committees  of  the  Legislature.  Mr.  Short 
was  also  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Buildings.  He  was  instrumental 
in  large  part  in  securing  appropriations  for  the  improvement  of  the  Maryland 
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General  and  the  Maryland  University  Hospitals.  Before  the  adjournment  of  the 
Legislature  Mayor  Malster  appointed  Mr.  Short  one  of  the  Fire  Commissioners. 
The  appointment  was  confirmed  by  the  City  Council,  and  Mr.  Short  took  the 
oath  of  office  April  9,  1898,  succeeding  Commissioner  John  H.  McFaul. 

STANLEY  BAKER, 

Secretary,  Board  of  Fire  Commissioners,  is  a  son  of  the  late  Rev.  G.  G.  Baker, 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  Cynthia  M.  Baker.  He  was  bom  Sep- 
tember 22,  i860,  in  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. ;  attended  schools  in  Washington,  Balti- 
more, and  Pennington,  N.  J.  Mr.  Baker  is  an  expert  stenographer  and  corres- 
pondent, and  was  in  the  service  of  the  Adams  Express  Company  ten  years.  He 
was  appointed  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Fire  Commissioners  in  1896,  and  has 
been  continued  in  the  position  since  that  time.  Mr.  Baker  is  a  singer  of  some 
local  repute,  and  is  precentor  at  present  in  one  of  the  leading  churches  of  the  city. 

WILLIAM  CORBELL  McAFEE, 

Chief  Engineer  of  the  Baltimore  City  Fire  Department  since  March  i,  1896,  has 
achieved  no  small  degree  of  fame  in  his  native  city.  He  has  been  tried,  and 
not  found  wanting.  Merit,  intelligence  and  personal  bravery  are  characteristics 
which  have  brought  him  to  the  front,  and  his  superiors  have  done  themselves 
credit  in  advancing  him  to  the  responsible  position  he  holds.  Youth  has  been  no 
barrier  to  just  promotion,  and  Wm.  C.  McAfee  enjoys  the  proud  distinction  of 
having  been  made  chief  of  the  fire  service  of  one  of  the  largest  cities  of  the  United 
States  at  the  age  of  thirty-one  years.  He  has  borne  his  honors  modestly,  and  has 
proven  that  the  responsibility  placed  upon  him  was  well  bestowed,  and  that  the 
confidence  of  the  Commissioners  who  selected  him  was  not  misplaced. 

Chief  McAfee,  to  use  his  own  words,  "has  no  hobbies,  except  the  Fire  De- 
partment." He  comes  of  a  race  of  firemen.  He  had  five  uncles  in  the  volunteer 
fire  service,  three  in  Baltimore  and  two  in  Philadelphia.  One  of  his  uncles,  Geo. 
W.  Corbell,  of  Baltimore,  went  to  California  in  185 1,  and  subsequently  became 
assistant  chief  of  the  San  Francisco  Fire  Department.  Chief  McAfee's  elder 
brother,  Hiram,  was  killed  in  the  service  of  the  Fire  Department  at  the  great 
Sharp  street  fire. 

The  Chief  was  bom  in  a  house  on  the  west  side  of  High  street,  second  door 
south  of  Lombard  street,  and  adjoining  the  old  engine  house  of  the  Vigilant  Fire 
Company.  The  house  in  which  he  was  born  is  still  standing.  With  others 
owned  and  inherited  by  the  McAfee  family,  it  has  been  sold  by  the  present  gen- 
eration, and  is  now  occupied  as  a  tenement  house.    As  a  boy  the  Chief  cham- 
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pioned  and  cheered  Engine  Company  No.  3,  which  was  in  the  vicinity  of  his 
home,  in  accordance  with  the  custom  that  still  prevails  among  young  lads  of 
cheering  and  fighting  for  the  respective  fire  companies  which  they  admire. 
Chief  McAfee  relates  the  fact  that  he  was  often  chased  from  the  pavement  of 
Engine  Company  No.  3  as  a  boy  by  a  fireman  who  is  still  a  member  of  the  com- 
pany. 

His  parents  were  William  Linn  and  Susan  Caroline  Corbell  McAfee.  The 
McAfee  family  is  of  Scotch-Irish  origin,  and  came  from  the  North  of  Ireland  in 
the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  settling  in  Delaware  county,  Pa.  Wil- 
liam L.  McAfee,  father  of  the  Chief,  came  to  Baltimore  in  1852.  Shortly  after 
his  arrival  he  engaged  in  the  plumbing  business,  which  business  he  has  continued 
up  to  the  present  time. 

At  the  age  of  ten  years,  in  1875,  young  McAfee's  family  removed  from  High 
street  to  Biddle  street,  west  of  Park  avenue.  Prior  to  removal  he  attended 
No.  14  school,  comer  of  Stiles  and  Gough  streets,  and  afterward.  No.  19  Grammar 
School,  which  then  stood  over  the  line  of  the  Belt  Railroad  tunnel,  on  Park  ave- 
nue, near  Preston  street.  He  spent  two  years  at  the  City  College.  In  his  fif- 
teenth year  he  began  to  learn  the  plumber's  trade  under  his  father,  with  whom 
he  remained  until  eighteen  years  old.  Young  McAfee  then  went  West  and 
worked  at  his  trade  in  Chicago,  Duluth  (when  it  was  a  "boom"  town),  St.  Paul 
and  Minneapolis.  He  spent  four  months  in  Duluth  in  1883.  For  a  shcMt  time 
he  worked  as  a  plumber  for  the  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  and  Omaha  Rail- 
road Company.  He  returned  to  Chicago  in  the  Spring  of  1884.  A  year  later 
he  met  with  a  severe  accident,  which  prevented  him  from  working  for  several 
weeks,  and  which  induced  him  to  return  to  Baltimore.  He  was  struck  in  the  head 
by  a  brick  falling  from  a  house  in  course  of  erection.  Fortunately,  he  recovered 
from  the  effects  of  this  serious  mishap.  He  began  work  with  his  father,  and  in 
the  Spring  of  1887  he  was  appointed  a  substitute  in  the  Fire  Department.  Under 
the  system  of  substitutes  and  call  men,  Mr.  McAfee  could  work  at  his  trade  except 
when  called  to  his  fire  company  by  an  alarm  of  fire.  Thus,  he  continued  to  work 
at  his  trade  until  he  was  appointed  Captain  of  Engine  Company  No.  i,  when  he 
became  a  permanent  member  of  the  Department. 

From  March  30,  1887,  the  date  of  his  appointment  as  substitute,  to  March 
2,  1896,  when  he  was  made  Chief  of  the  Department,  was  a  period  of  less  than 
nine  years. 

As  substitute,  McAfee  was  assigned  to  Engine  Company  No.  i,  on  Paca 
street,  Captain  J.  H.  Hayward.  He  remained  with  No.  i  Company  until  April 
I,  1888,  when  he  was  promoted  to  be  ladderman  in  Hook  and  Ladder  Company 
No.  6,  under  Captain  Wm.  A.  Larkins,  subsequently  district  engineer.  In  July, 
1888,  McAfee  was  returned  to  Engine  Company  No.  i  as  a  pipeman.     He  was 
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promoted  Captain  of  the  company  in  May,  1890,  succeeding  Ha3rward,  who  was 
retired  on  a  pension.  February  2,  1893,  Captain  McAfee  was  transferred  to  En- 
gine Company  No.  4,  to  succeed  George  W.  Horton,  who  was  made  district  engi- 
neer. The  promotion  of  McAfee  to  be  district  engineer  took  effect  February  2, 
1894,  and  he  was  assigned  to  the  Third  District,  with  headquarters  at  Engine 
House  No.  18,  on  Twenty-first  street,  near  Oak  street. 

As  district  engineer,  Mr.  McAfee  remained  in  charge  of  the  Third  District 
two  years,  having  succeeded  Wm.  M.  Dunn,  who  was  transferred  to  the  Second 
District  to  succeed  District  Chief  Ellender,  who  was  retired.  Mr.  McAfee's  pro- 
motion to  the  head  of  the  Department  as  chief  engineer  took  effect  March  2,  1896. 

Chief  Engineer  McAfee  has  been  present  at  every  large  fire  in  Baltimore 
to  which  his  companies  were  called.  Throughout  all  the  years  of  his  service 
before  he  became  district  engineer  he  was  connected  with  companies  in  or  near 
the  center  of  the  city,  known  as  "down-town"  companies,  where  the  danger  of 
large  fires  is  great  and  the  service  is  hard  and  active.  The  first  large  fire  at- 
tended by  Fireman  McAfee  was  at  the  burning  of  Mason's  cracker  factory,  on 
Pratt  street.  Captain  Wm.  Schulte,  of  Engine  Company  No.  12,  was  killed  at 
this  fire,  and  Chief  Engineer  John  M.  Hennick  nearly  lost  his  life  by  falling  glass 
from  Parker's  warehouse,  on  South  Charles  street.  McAfee  was  on  a  ladder  on 
Charles  street  on  a  level  with  the  top  floor  of  Parker's  warehouse  with  Albert 
Oelmann,  pipeman  of  Engine  Company  No.  i,  at  the  time  of  the  accident  to  Mr. 
Hennick,  below.  Chief  Hennick  had  just  thrown  his  head  back  to  order  the 
firemen  down  from  the  ladder,  when  the  hot  air  forced  the  windows  out  and  some 
of  the  falling  fragments  of  glass  struck  Hennick  in  the  body.  His  life  was  in  great 
danger  for  several  weeks,  and  he  was  unable  to  report  for  duty  for  several  months. 

Mr.  McAfee  was  on  board  the  steamer  "Theodore  Weems"  when  an  explo- 
sion in  the  hold  of  the  vessel  jeopardized  the  lives  of  all  on  board,  and  many  nar- 
row escapes  were  made,  while  many  persons  were  injured.  Among  other  mishaps 
in  the  career  of  Chief  Engineer  McAfee  may  be  mentioned  the  following:  One 
of  the  toes  of  his  right  foot  was  broken  at  a  fire  on  Frederick  street  south  of 
Baltimore  street,  in  1892;  cut  in  the  back  by  falling  glass  on  Fayette  street, 
near  McQellan^s  alley,  in  1893;  left  knee  cap  lacerated  by  hook  on  roof  lad- 
der on  Pratt  street  in  1892 ;  hurt  internally  while  trying  to  rescue  men  injured  at 
Sharp  street  fire  in  1888;  thrown  out  of  his  wagon  three  times,  twice  while  dis- 
trict engineer  and  once  while  chief  engineer. 

The  events  which  have  tended  to  make  Chief  Engineer  McAfee  a  hero, 
and  have  won  him  a  wide  reputation  for  intrepid  courage,  are  mainly  centered 
in  what  are  known  as  the  Heath  and  Armiger  fires.  The  alarm  for  the  Heath 
fire  was  sounded  at  i  A.  M.,  March  24,  1895,  for  a  fire  in  No.  29  West  Mt.  Royal 
avenue,  occupied  as  a  dwelling  by  Roscoe  B.  Heath,  the  fire  being  caused  by 
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the  overturning  of  a  parlor  coal  oil  lamp.  The  building  was  a  three-story  brick 
structure,  and  the  fire  destroyed  the  parlor,  hall,  stairway,  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  first  and  second  floors.  Upon  being  aroused  from  sleep  by  th^re,  Mrs. 
Heath  went  from  the  second-story  front  room  with  her  yoimgest  child  in  her 
arms,  up  a  burning  stairway  to  the  third-story  back  room  to  waken  a  nurse  and 
Mrs.  Heath's  older  child.  The  heat,  smoke  and  flames  drove  mother,  nurse  and 
children  out  of  the  window  to  the  roof  of  the  back  building.  District  Engineer 
McAfee  was  the  first  fireman  to  arrive  at  the  fire.  A  neighbor  who  lived  in  an 
adjoining  house  told  McAfee  that  a  number  of  people  were  on  the  back  roof, 
and  took  him  out  on  the  roof  of  his  own  back  building.  Mr.  McAfee  could  dis- 
tinguish forms  on  the  opposite  roof.  The  only  way  to  get  to  them  was  across  the 
intervening  court.  The  smoke  was  so  dense  that  he  could  scarcely  see  anything 
dse.  Occasionally  he  could  distinguish  human  forms  when  the  smoke  lifted. 
The  only  way  to  get  to  them  was  to  jump.  In  telling  the  story  to  the  writer,  he 
said:  "I  did  not  know  how  far  it  was,  nor  where  I  was  going  to  land,  but  I 
landed,  and  found  two  women  and  two  children."  This  leap  for  life  was  made 
thirty-five  feet  above  the  ground,  into  a  cloud  of  smoke,  for  an  unknown  dis- 
tance, with  no  space  for  a  running  leap,  and  encumbered  with  gum  boots,  coats, 
and  other  clothing.  Before  jumping.  District  Engineer  McAfee  had  thrown  a 
100-foot  life  line  to  the  roof  of  the  Heath  residence.  Having  leaped  success- 
fully, he  was  just  preparing  to  lower  Mrs.  Heath  to  the  ground,  when  Hook 
and  Ladder  Company  No.  4  arrived  at  the  fire.  The  company  was  directed  to 
the  rear  of  the  house,  and  brought  a  ladder,  which,  upon  being  put  up,  proved 
to  be  several  feet  too  short  to  reach  the  back  roof.  Mr.  McAfee  laid  down  flat 
upon  his  breast  and  passed  the  youngest  child  down  to  one  of  the  firemen,  who 
could  reach  it  from  the  ladder.  Meanwhile,  a  longer  ladder  was  brought  from 
the  truck,  and  the  members  of  Hook  and  Ladder  Company  No.  4  carried  Mrs. 
Heath  and  the  nurse  to  the  ground.  Mr.  McAfee  took  the  other  child  down  and 
gave  it  to  Mrs.  Heath,  who  had  been  taken  to  a  neighboring  grocery  store. 
She  had  been  so  severely  burned  in  going  up  the  stairway  from  the  second  to  the 
third  floor  that  she  died  of  her  injuries  ten  days  later.  Several  days  before  she 
died  she  sent  her  brother-in-law  to  District  Engineer  McAfee  to  thank  him  for  his 
act  of  bravery. 

The  members  of  the  Com  and  Flour  Exchange  (now  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce) presented  the  "Merchants  Medal"  to  Engineer  McAfee  in  recognition  of 
his  brave  deed.  This  was  the  fifth  of  these  medals  so  presented.  Other  holders 
of  the  "Merchants  Medal",  prior  to  Mr.  McAfee,  were :  Captain  George  W. 
Foxwell,  of  Hook  and  Ladder  Company  No.  3;  Captain  Andrew  German,  of 
Engine  Company  No.  5 ;  Tillerman  Louis  Laux,  Hook  and  Ladder  Company  No. 
3,  now  deceased,  and  Ladderman  James  Disney,  Hook  and  Ladder  Company 
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No.  I,  who  is  no  longer  a  member,  and  subsequently  it  has  been  received  by 
Ladderman  Joseph  Daley,  Hook  and  Ladder  Company  No.  2,  and  Lieutenant 
Frank  A.  Teal,  of  Hook  and  Ladder  Company  No.  6,  but  since  transferred  to 
Hook  and  Ladder  Company  No.  i. 

The  Chief's  medal  is  of  gold,  with  the  inscription  on  the  reverse  side;  "Pre- 
sented for  heroic  conduct  in  saving  life  at  the  Heath  Residence  Fire,  March  24, 
1895,"  and  on  the  obverse,  "Presented  by  the  Merchants  of  Baltimore."  The 
presentation  to  Mr.  McAfee  took  place  in  the  First  Branch  City  Council  chamber, 
and  was  made  by  Mr.  H.  A.  Parr,  chairman  of  the  Com  and  Flour  Exchange 
committee.     Mayor  Latrobe  pinned  the  medal  on  McAfee's  breast. 

The  Armiger  fire,  which  caused  seven  deaths,  took  place  February  23,  1896, 
in  a  four-story  marble  front  dwelling,  No.  1806  North  Charles  street,  occupied  by 
Mrr.  James  R.  Armiger,  a  well  known  jeweler  of  Baltimore.  The  fire  was  caused 
by  an  overheated  furnace  pipe  in  the  cellar  and  spread  to  the  upper  floors  very 
rapidly,  by  means  of  the  front  and  rear  stairways  (adjoining).  Thus,  escape  by 
the  stairways  was  cut  off  before  the  alarm  was  sounded,  or  all  the  inmates  of  the 
house  aroused  from  sleep,  the  fire  having  begun  a  little  after  8  o'clock  Sunday 
morning. 

District  Engineer  McAfee  was  the  first  fireman  to  arrive  at  the  house.  He 
found  smoke  rolling  from  every  window,  and  could  distinguish  human  forms  in 
their  night  clothes  at  the  windows  of  the  third  and  fourth  floors.  Mrs.  James 
R.  Armiger  was  at  the  second-story  window  over  the  front  door,  at  a  height 
of  twenty-five  feet  from  the  ground.  A  ladder  had  been  brought  from  the 
neighboring  power  house  of  the  City  Passenger  Railway  Company.  "I  saw 
at  a  glance,"  said  Mr.  McAfee,  in  recalling  the  facts  afterward,  "that  I  could  not 
get  up  the  stairway,  and  I  went  right  up  the  ladder  from  the  front  steps.  The 
ladder  was  several  feet  too  short,  and  when  I  got  to  the  top  round  I  held  to  the 
balcony  of  the  second-story  window.  I  grasped  Mrs.  Armiger  under  the  arms 
and  pulled  her  out  of  the  window.  Her  clothing  caught  and  I  had  to  push  her 
back.  She  tore  her  nightdress  so  it  would  not  catch  on  the  railing.  I  pulled  her 
out  a  second  time,  and  as  she  swung  clear  from  the  window,  her  weight  coming 
on  my  side,  pushed  the  ladder  away  from  the  wall.  I  managed  to  h<^d  her  and 
get  the  ladder  against  the  wall,  and  brought  her  down.  By  this  time  Engine 
Company  No.  18  had  a  line  of  hose  laid  and  had  started  up  the  stairway,  and  No. 
3  Chemical  had  also  started  a  pipe  line.  I  went  up  the  ladder  again  and  got 
in  the  second-story  room,  as  I  had  understood  Mrs.  Armiger  to  say  some  one 
was  in  there.  I  reached  the  bed,  but  could  not  find  anybody.  The  smoke  was 
so  dense  I  had  to  come  out.  Meanwhile  Hook  and  Ladder  Company  No.  5  had 
arrived  and  raised  an  extension  ladder  to  the  third  floor,  and  some  of  the  firemen 
had  gone  up.     Ladderman  Amos  Bramble  found  Mrs.  Wm.  B.  Reilly  lying  just 
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inside  the  window.  He  got  her  out  on  the  ladder,  and  I  carried  her  down  to  the 
ground.  Laddermen  King  and  McCarron  found  Mrs.  Reilly's  two  children, 
Richard  and  Marion,  in  the  same  room.  They  got  the  children  out  on  a  ladder, 
and  I  carried  both  of  them  down.  By  this  time  the  men  had  fought  their  way 
to  the  third  and  fourth  floors  with  streams  of  water,  and  other  inmates  of  the 
house  were  carried  down  the  stairway."  Alice  Williams,  a  colored  servant,  jumped 
from  the  third-story  front  room  and  was  killed.  The  following  occupants  of  the 
house  died  from  the  effects  of  inhaling  smoke  and  hot  air:  Mr.  James  R. 
Armiger,  Mr.  W,  B.  Reilly  and  two  children,  Mrs.  Marion  Cham'blin  and 
child,  Mr.  Horace  Manuel,  and  Mary  White,  a  colored  servant.  Misses  Vir- 
ginia and  Elenora  Armiger,  jumped  frcnn  the  second-story  back  window  without 
receiving  any  injuries. 

The  North  Baltimore  Improvement  Association  presented  Mr.  McAfee  with 
a  set  of  resolutions  of  commendation  for  his  services  at  this  fire.  The  President 
of  the  Board  of  Fire  Commissioners  sent  him  a  letter  expressing  the  thanks  of 
the  Board  for  his  acts.  Mrs.  Armiger,  after  fully  recovering  from  the  immediate 
shock  of  her  trying  adventure,  sent  for  Chief  McAfee  and  personally  thanked 
him  for  what  he  had  done,  or,  as  the  Chief  modestly  expresses  it,  "tried  to  do." 

Mrs.  Armiger  gave  Chief  McAfee's  oldest  daughter  a  gold  watch  and  chain 
which  had  been  the  property  of  Mrs.  Chamblin.  To  his  youngest  daughter  she 
gave  a  gold  pin  of  forget-me-nots. 

The  present  Chief  of  the  Fire  Department  has  not  been  seriously  sick  since 
he  was  eight  years  old.  He  has  an  excellent  physical  constitution,  usually  weighs 
about  1 68  pounds,  is  five  feet  eleven  inches  in  height,  and  is  lithe  and  muscular. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  old  Neptune  Boat  Qub.  Every  day  he  takes  exercise 
with  Indian  clubs.  His  headquarters,  when  not  at  his  office  in  the  City  Hall,  are 
at  Hook  and  Ladder  Company  No.  4,  where  the  entire  third  floor  of  the  build- 
ing is  assigned  to  the  Chief.  Here  he  has  a  fire  gong,  telephone  communication 
through  the  general  telephone  system  and  also  through  the  Fire  Department  sys- 
tem; speaking  tubes  connect  with  the  lower  floors  of  the  building.  He  has 
three  rooms,  including  a  bath  room.  He  sleeps  at  the  Hook  and  Ladder 
house,  rises  about  6.30  A.  M.,  exercises  with  Indian  clubs,takes  a  cold  bath  every 
morning,  breakfasts  about  8  A.  M.,  reaches  the  City  Hall  office  by  10  A.  M.,  to 
receive  reports  from  the  district  engineers  and  superintendent  of  machinery. 
From  these  reports  he  files  a  daily  report  to  the  Board,  in  writing,  for  the  previous 
twenty-four  hours.  He  attends  all  down-town  fires  on  the  first  alarm.  He 
spends  most  of  his  evenings  in  quarters,  and  retires  about  10.30  or  11.00  P.  M. 
His  summer  vacations  are  usually  spent  at  Atlantic  City,  and  once  a  month  he 
visits  his  youngest  daughter,  who  is  living  with  relatives  in  Delaware  county, 
Pennsylvania. 
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On  December  22,  1886,  Chief  McAfee  married  Miss  Maud  C.  Fell,  ilaugfater 
of  John  Sands  and  Fannie  E.  Fell.  Mrs.  McAfee  died  on  April  2,  1890,  leaving 
two  daughters,  Ethel  Linn,  bom  August  2,  1888,  and  Maud  Fell,  bom  March  25, 
1890,  just  a  week  before  the  mother's  death.  The  sad  death  of  Mrs.  McAfee 
caused  the  little  home  to  be  broken  up,  and  the  fireman  returned  to  the  home  of 
his  father,  on  Lanvale  street,  near  St.  Paul  street.  Upon  the  advice  of  his  phy- 
sician. Baby  Maud,  when  three  weeks  old,  was  sent  to  relatives  in  Delaware 
county.  Pa,,  and  has  grown  healthy  and  strong. 

An  interesting  series  of  coincidences  has  taken  place  in  the  life  of  Chief 
Engineer  McAfee.  He  was  bom  on  the  second  of  March ;  his  wife  died  on  the 
second  day  of  April ;  his  oldest  daughter  was  bom  on  the  second  day  of  Augnst, 
and  his  brother  was  killed  on  the  second  day  of  September.  The  last  two  events 
occurred  in  the  same  year,  with  just  one  month  intervening.  The  birth  of  his 
second  daughter  and  the  death  of  his  wife  were  only  eight  days  apart,  and  just 
four  weeks  after  his  wife's  death  he  was  promoted  to  be  captain  of  Engine  Com- 
pany No.  I.  He  was  transferred  to  Engine  Company  No.  4  on  the  second  of 
February;  promoted  assistant  chief  on  second  of  February,  one  year  later,  and 
promoted  chief  engineer  on  the  second  of  March,  1896,  being  31  years  old  on  that 
day. 

The  Chief  is  a  member  of  Landmark  Lodge,  No.  127,  A.  F.  &  A.  M.,  St. 
John's  R.  A.  Chapter,  No.  19,  Cmsade  Commandery,  No.  5,  Knigfats  Templar, 
Boumi  Temple,  A.  A.  O.  N.  Mystic  Shrine;  Zeta  Conclave,  No.  6,  I.  O  H.; 
Firemen's  Relief  Association;  International  Association  of  Fire  Engineers. 


GEORGE  J.  LINSENMEYER, 

Superintendent  of  Machinery  in  the  Fire  Department,  is  a  native  of  Germany, 
where  he  was  bom  in  1842.  He  was  brought  to  America  when  six  months  old, 
and  has  since  made  Baltimore  his  home.  He  attended  private  schools,  and  after- 
ward served  an  apprenticeship  as  a  machinist.  Mr.  Linsenmeyer  was  in  the  em- 
ploy of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  and  Northern  Central  Railway  Com- 
panies as  a  machinist  a  number  of  years,  and  also  in  the  marine  shops  of  James 
Clark  &  Sons  Company.  His  connection  with  the  Fire  Department  began  in 
187s,  by  his  appointment  as  assistant  engineman  in  Engine  Company  No.  12.  He 
has  held  the  position  of  superintendent  of  machinery  since  1884.  This  position 
was  created  in  1883,  ^"^  Patrick  O'Brien,  since  deceased,  was  the  first  appointee. 
Mr.  Linsenmeyer  has  been  thrown  from  his  wagon  three  times  in  responding 
to  alarms  of  fire,  and  has  been  injured  a  number  of  times.  He  has  a  wife,  three 
sons  and  one  daughter. 
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The  superintendent  of  machinery  has  supervision  of  all  the  machinery  and 
apparatus  at  fires  or  in  the  houses  of  the  Department,  takes  diarge  of  repair 
work,  and  sees  that  these  important  adjuncts  are  in  good  serviceable  condition. 
It  is  his  duty  to  respond  to  all  second  or  general  alarms  of  fire.  The  superin- 
tendent of  machinery  takes  equal  rank  with  the  district  engineers.  His  head- 
quarters are  at  Engine  House  No.  12.  Mr.  linsenmeyer  holds  a  government 
license  as  chief  engineer. 

The  city  of  Baltimore  is  divided  into  six  fire  districts,  the  executive  head  of 
each  district  being  an  engineer,  who  inspects  all  the  houses,  men  and  apparatus 
in  his  district  twice  every  day,  and  who  reports  to  the  chief  engineer  at  his  office 
in  the  City  Hall  every  morning.  Reports  of  repairs  to  apparatus  or  machinery 
which  may  be  necessary  or  desired,  are  turned  over  to  the  superintendent  of 
machinery,  who  determines  the  course  to  be  pursued  with  apparatus  repairs. 

The  chief  engineer  is  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  entire  fire  service,  and 
is  only  responsible  to  the  Board  of  Fire  Commissioners.  Upon  his  arrival  at  a 
fire  he  assumes  command  of  the  entire  force  of  firemen  on  the  ground. 

The  district  engineers  are  on  duty  day  and  night  at  their  respective  head- 
quarters, except  when  called  elsewhere  on  Department  business  or  on  leave  of 
absence.  They  must  attend  all  fires  at  stations  to  which  they  may  be  assigned, 
detailed  or  called.  They  have  full  command  at  fires  in  their  respective  districts 
until  command  is  assumed  by  the  chief  engineer. 

Captains  of  companies  have  absolute  and  immediate  control  of  their  com- 
panies, and  assume  command  at  fires  where  they  are  first  to  arrive,  until  a  super- 
ior officer  arrives. 

The  quarters  of  the  chief  and  district  engineers  are  as  follows:  Chief 
Engineer,  Hook  and  Ladder  Company  No.  4,  Biddle  street,  west  of  Druid  Hill 
avenue;  District  No.  i,  at  Engine  House  No.  11,  comer  Patterson  Park  and 
Eastern  avenues;  District  No.  2,  at  Engine  House  No.  6,  intersection  of  Gay 
and  Ensor  streets;  District  No.  3,  at  Engine  House  No.  18,  Twenty-first  street. 
Annex;  District  No.  4.  at  Engine  House  No.  13,  intersection  of  Myrtle  and 
Fremont  avenues;  District  No.  5,  at  Engine  House  No.  2,  Barre  street,  near 
Sharp  street ;  District  No.  6,  at  Hook  and  Ladder  House  No.  6,  comer  of  Han- 
over and  Ostend  streets. 

These  respective  headquarters  are  most  conveniently  located  in  the  several 
districts  to  expedite  the  arrival  of  the  district  engineers  at  fires  which  may  take 
place  in  localities  where  there  is  much  valuable  property  or  highly  combustible 
materials. 

The  general  outlines  of  the  districts  are  as  follows :  First  District,  east  and 
north  of  the  harbor  and  Jones  Falls,  and  south  and  east  of  Pratt  street,  Central 
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avenue  and  Fayette  street,  to  the  city  limits,  having  within  its  boundaries  Engine 
Companies  Nos.  3,  5,  11,  and  16,  and  Hook  and  Ladder  Companies  Nos.  i  and  3. 

Second  District,  north  of  the  basin  and  the  northern  borders  of  the  First  Dis- 
trict, and  east  of  an  irregular  zigzag  line  drawn  north  from  the  basin,  mainly 
along  St.  Paul  street,  to  Preston  street,  and  east  to  Ensor  street,  and  thence  along 
Ensor  street  to  North  avenue,  to  Harford  road,  to  the  city  limits.  The  Second 
District  includes  Engine  Companies  Nos.  6,  9,  and  19;  Chemical  Engine  Com- 
panies Nos.  4,  5,  and  6,  and  Hook  and  Ladder  Companies  Nos.  5  and  7. 

Third  District — ^West  of  the  confines  of  the  Second  District  and  north  of 
Madison  street,  Druid  Hill  avenue,  Presstman  street.  North  and  Madison  ave- 
nues, to  the  northern  city  limits,  including  Woodberry  and  Hampden.  This 
district  includes  Engine  Companies  Nos.  7,  18,  and  21 ;  Chemical  Engine  Com- 
panies Nos.  2,  3,  and  7,  and  Hook  and  Ladder  Companies  Nos.  4  and  9. 

Fourth  District — ^West  and  south  of  the  western  boundaries  of  the  Third 
District,  north  of  Lexington  street,  west  of  Poppleton  street,  and  north  of 
Columbia  avenue,  including  Engine  Companies  Nos.  8,  13,  and  14;  Chemical 
Engine  Company  No.  i,  and  Hook  and  Ladder  Companies  Nos.  8  and  10. 

Fifth  District — ^Bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Third  District,  on  the  east  by 
the  Second,  on  the  west  by  the  Fourth  District,  and  on  the  south  by  a  line  along 
Montgomery,  Hanover,  Hamburg  and  Scott  streets  and  Columbia  avenue, 
including  Engine  Companies  Nos.  i,  4,  and  15 ;  Hook  and  Ladder  Company 
No.  2. 

Sixth  District — Includes  Locust  Point  and  all  that  part  of  the  city  south  of 
Columbia  avenue,  Scott,  Hamburg,  Hanover,  Montgomery  and  Light  streets. 
In  this  district  are  located  Engine  Companies  Nos.  2,  10,  12,  and  17,  and  Hook 
and  Ladder  Company  No.  6. 

GEORGE  W.  HORTON,  District  Engineer  of  District  No.  i,  was  horn  in 
Baltimore,  June  14,  1846.  He  attended  Primary  School  No.  9,  which  was  then 
located  at  the  northwest  comer  of  Calvert  and  Saratoga  streets.  Yotmg  Horton 
learned  the  trade  of  wireworking.  He  entered  the  fire  service  in  March,  1862, 
when  sixteen  years  of  age,  as  a  ladderman  in  No  i  Hook  and  Ladder  Company. 
His  promotion  to  the  captaincy  of  Engine  Company  No.  4  took  place  February 
17,  1874.  He  continued  at  the  head  of  No.  4  Company  until  May,  1893,  when 
he  was  promoted  to  be  District  Engineer.  In  the  absence  of  Chief  Engineer 
McAfee,  the  honor  of  commanding  the  Department  has  frequently  fallen  upon 
District  Engineer  Horton  during  the  last  few  years,  and  he  has  worthily  per- 
formed the  duties  that  have  been  allotted  him. 

The  proudest  achievement  of  District  Engineer  Horton  is  that,  during  the 
thirty-six  years  of  his  service  in  the  Fire  Department,  no  charge  of  any  kind  has 
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ever  been  made  against  him.  He  has  never  been  reprimanded  by  Commission- 
ers or  Chiefs,  and  he  has  the  distinction  of  having  served  under  every  Board  and 
every  Chief  connected  with  the  Baltimore  City  Fire  Department  since  its  founda- 
tion as  a  paid  department.  He  has  never  been  summoned  before  the  Board  to 
answer  any  complaint. 

During  many  years  of  his  term  of  service  he  has  held  some  of  the  most 
responsible  posts  in  the  Department,  viz. :  as  captain  of  Engine  Company  No.  4 — 
the  central  company  in  the  city — and  as  district  engineer. 

The  history  of  Baltimore's  fires  is  dotted  with  incidents  of  rescues  and  brave 
deeds  in  which  District  Engineer  Horton  has  been  a  principal  figure. 

He  was  one  of  the  founders  and  directors,  and  for  many  years  president, 
of  the  Firemen's  Relief  Association.  He  is  a  life  member,  by  reason  of  thirty 
years'  membership  in  the  Blue  Lodge  of  Masons,  Arcana  Lodge,  No.  no.  He 
is  a  member  of  Adoniram  Chapter,  No.  21,  and  Maryland  Commandery,  No.  i. 
Mr.  Horton  has  one  daughter. 

AUGUST  EMRICH,  District  Engineer  of  District  No.  2,  was  bom  in  Balti- 
more, March  3,  1863.  He  attended  the  public  schools  and  afterward  learned  the 
trade  of  a  butcher,  but  gave  up  this  occupation  and  subsequently  engaged  in 
the  coal  business.  During  his  young  manhood  he  spent  three  years  in  the 
West,  returning  to  Baltimore  about  1881.  He  entered  the  Fire  Department  as 
a  substitute  in  1884,  and  before  the  expiration  of  the  year  he  was  made  a  call  man 
in  Engine  Company  No.  4.  Three  years  later  he  was  made  house  man,  and, 
after  a  further  service  of  two  years,  hostler.  In  1889  he  was  transferred  to  Hook 
and  Ladder  Company  No.  i  as  assistant  tillerman ;  promoted  to  be  tillerman  in 
1890,  and  lieutenant  in  1891,  being  the  first  lieutenant  appointed  in  the  company 
after  the  office  was  created.  Mr.  Emrich  was  appointed  the  first  captain  of 
Hook  and  Ladder  Company  No.  10,  in  1895,  but  after  two  weeks'  service  in  that 
position  was  transferred  to  the  captaincy  of  Hook  and  Ladder  Company  No.  2, 
where  he  served  one  year  before  his  promotion  to  be  second  district  engineer, 
April  I,  1896.    His  headquarters  are  at  Engine  House  No.  6. 

Mr.  Emrich  is  a  member  of  the  Order  of  Heptasophs.  He  is  married  and 
has  one  child.  He  has  met  with  several  accidents  in  his  career  as  fireman.  He 
was  one  of  the  men  carried  down  into  the  ruins  by  the  caving  in  of  a  roof  at  the 
Empire  shed  fire,  January  13,  1889.  He  was  off  duty  three  months  while  a  mem- 
ber of  Hook  and  Ladder  Company  No.  i,  as  the  result  of  injuries  received  in  an 
accident  while  his  company  was  responding  to  an  alarm  of  fire.  In  March, 
1895,  while  captain  of  Hook  and  Ladder  Company  No.  2,  the  truck  was  over- 
turned at  the  comer  of  Howard  and  Fayette  streets,  and  Mr.  Emrich  received  a 
severe  fall,  which  kept  him  off  duty  four  weeks. 
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FREDERICK  BRANAN,  District  Engineer  of  Third  District,  is  a  native 
of  Baltimore  county.  He  was  bom  June  15,  1846;  attended  the  public  schools 
of  the  county.  Mr.  Branan  learned  the  trade  of  a  harness  maker,  and  worked  at 
his  trade  in  Baltimore  city  and  the  West.  He  left  Baltimore  in  1870  and  spent 
more  than  a  year  in  Indianapolis,  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  and  Marshall,  Ills.  Some- 
time after  returning  to  Baltimore,  he  engaged  in  the  preserved  fruit  business. 
He  joined  the  Fire  Department  October  i,  1873,  as  a  substitute  in  Engine  Com- 
pany No.  I,  and  remained  with  that  company  about  a  year.  He  was  transferred 
to  Hook  and  Ladder  Company  No.  2  and  promoted  to  captain  of  the  company  in 
1885.  In  1891  he  was  transferred  to  No.  4  Hook  and  Ladder  Company.  About 
one  and  one-half  years  later  (February  14,  1893),  upon  organization  of  No.  18 
Engine  Company,  Mr.  Branan  was  made  captain  and  remained  with  Hook  and 
Ladder  Company  No.  4  until  April  11,  1897,  when  he  was  promoted  to  District 
Elngineer  of  the  Third  District,  with  headquarters  at  the  same  house. 

FIELDING  H.  LUCAS,  District  Engineer  of  District  No.  4,  is  a  native  of 
Baltimore  city,  bom  October  12,  185 1.  Mr.  Lucas  was  educated  at  Loyola 
College  and  afterward  learned  the  type  founding  business.  He  entered  the  Fire 
Department  as  a  substitute  in  Engine  Company  No.  13  in  December,  1879. 
The  following  April  he  was  appointed  call  man  in  Engine  Company  No.  4. 
He  resigned  from  the  Fire  Department  to  accept  an  appointment  on  the  police 
force  in  August,  1881,  but  eight  months  later  returned  to  the  Fire  Department 
as  house  man  in  Engine  Company  No.  4.  He  remained  a  member  of  Engine 
Company  No.  4  until  April  6,  1887,  when  he  was  made  assistant  tillerman  in 
Hook  and  Ladder  Company  No.  5.  In  1890  he  was  promoted  to  be  captain  of 
Chemical  Company  No.  8,  \rtiich  was  located  in  quarters  with  Engine  Company 
No.  15.  His  promotion  to  the  captaincy  of  Engine  Company  No.  3  took  place 
in  July,  1891.  Mr.  Lucas  remained  with  this  company  until  February  6,  1892, 
when  he  was  made  district  engineer,  and  assigned  to  District  No  4.  The 
headquarters  of  the  fourth  district  engineer  are  at  Engine  House  No.  13. 
Mr.  Lucas  is  married,  has  two  children  and  is  a  member  of  the  Order  of  Hcpta- 
sophs.  He  has  had  several  narrow  escapes  from  death  while  discharging  his 
duties  as  a  fireman,  and  was  badly  cut  by  falling  glass  at  a  fire  at  White's  bakery 
on  Guilford  avenue. 

LEVIN  H.  BURKHARDT,  District  Engineer  of  District  No.  5,  was  bom 
in  Baltimore  county,  June  23,  1867.  He  attended  the  public  schools  of  the 
county,  learned  the  trade  of  a  carpenter,  and  worked  at  his  chosen  catling 
until  he  entered  the  Fire  Department,  November  3,  1890,  as  driver  of  Hook  and 
Ladder  Company  No.  7.    His  promotion  to  the  captaincy  of  Chemical  Engine 
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Company  No.  5,  took  place  in  March,  1891.  Upon  the  organization  of  Engine 
Company  No.  18,  Mr.  Burkhardt  was  transferred  from  Chemical  Company  No.  5 
and  made  lieutenant  of  the  new  company  when  it  went  into  service,  February  15, 

1893.  He  was  transferred  to  Engine  Company  No.  3  as  lieutenant  in  AprQ, 

1894,  and  was  promoted  to  be  captain  of  Engine  Company  No.  7  in  March,  1895. 
He  succeeded  Wm.  C.  McAfee  as  district  engineer  of  the  Third  District  when 
Mr.  McAfee  was  made  Chief  Engineer,  March  2, 1896.  Mr.  Burkhardt's  transfer 
from  the  Third  to  the  Fifth  District  took  place  on  March  25,  1897.  The  head- 
quarters of  District  Engineer  Burkhardt  are  at  Engine  House  No.  15. 

WILLIAM  H.  HARTMAN,  District  Engineer  of  District  No.  6,  was  bom 
in  Baltimore,  October  8^  1858.  He  attended  the  public  schools  and  Lang's 
Institute,  and  subsequently  learned  the  plumber's  trade.  Mr.  Hartman  was 
elected  a  substitute  in  the  Fire  Department  in  1881 ;  promoted  call  man  in 
Engine  Company  No.  3,  April  i,  1883.  After  five  years'  service  in  Engine  Com- 
pany No.  3,  he  was  made  a  ladderman  in  Hook  and  Ladder  Company  No.  i. 
He  was  transferred  from  Hook  and  Ladder  Company  No.  i  and  promoted  cap- 
tain of  Engine  Company  No.  7  in  1892 ;  transferred  to  the  captaincy  of  Hook  and 
Ladder  Company  No.  5  in  1893,  and  to  Hook  and  Ladder  C(nnpany  No.  10  in 
1896.  Mr.  Hartman  was  promoted  to  be  district  engineer  to  succeed  Wm.  A. 
Larkins.  His  headquarters  are  at  Hook  and  Ladder  House  No.  6.  Mr.  Hart- 
man has  a  wife  and  one  child.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Independent  Order  of 
Mechanics. 

LEONA  LEMON,  Superintendent  of  the  Police  and  Fire  Alarm  Telegraph 
system,  is  a  son  of  the  late  Jacob  Lemon,  at  one  time  treasurer  of  Patterson, 
Juniata  county.  Pa.,  where  his  son  was  bom  in  1867.  At  the  age  of  thirteen  he 
was  instructed  in  the  art  of  telegraphy  by  John  W.  Kelly,  who  had  charge  of  a 
tower  in  the  Narrows,  seven  miles  west  of  MifHin  station.  Later  he  perfected 
himself  in  the  art  under  the  training  of  Thomas  Johnson,  a  famous  telegrapher 
at  Mifflin.  Young  Lemon  was  soon  employed  as  an  extra  operator.  He 
left  the  railroad  and  entered  the  service  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Com- 
pany at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  and  was  successively  transferred  to  Mifflin,  Harrisburg, 
Lancaster  and  New  York. 

Upon  the  formation  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Telegraph  Company  in 
1884,  Mr.  Lemon  entered  the  employ  of  that  company,  and  was  stationed  at 
Newark,  Ohio,  and  Chicago,  111.  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Company  subse- 
quently sent  him  to  Pine  Bluffs,  Ark.,  and  put  him  in  charge  of  its  lines  between 
Cairo,  111.,  and  Texarkana,  Tex.  His  energies  and  capabilities  resulted  in 
his   promotion   to  the   position   of   manager   at   Indianapolis,  Ind.,  where  he 
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remained  until  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Telegraph  lines  were  sold  to  the  Western 
Union  Company. 

The  Postal  Telegraph  Cable  Company  then  secured  his  services,  and,  mth 
the  exception  of  two  years  in  the  service  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  on- 
special  electrical  work,  Mr.  Lemon  has  remained  with  the  Postal  Company, 
and  has  been  superintendent  of  the  company's  Baltimore  office  fcM*  a  nund>er  of 
years.  His  management  resulted  in  largely  increased  patronage  and  improved 
service. 

Mr.  Lemon  was  appointed  Superintendent  of  the  Police  and  Fire  Alarm 
Telegraph  March  2,  1896,  by  the  Board  of  Fire  Commissioners,  as  constituted 
under  the  administration  of  Mayor  Hooper.  He  has  introduced  a  number  of 
reforms,  and  has  made  his  department  equal  in  efficiency  to  any  in  the  cotmtry. 

Mr.  Lemon  is  a  thirty-third  degree  Mason,  a  member  of  the  Magnetic  Qub 
of  New  York,  the  Young  Men's  Republican  Qub  and  the  Journalists'  Qub  of 
Baltimore.    He  was  married  in  1897  to  Miss  Grace  Ward  of  Baltimore. 

J.  THOMAS  DUNN,  aged  thirty-eight  years,  captain  Engine  Company 
No.  I ;  appointed  pipeman  in  Engine  Company  No.  15,  April  i,  1890;  promoted 
lieutenant,  February  6,  1893,  and  captain  Engine  Company  No.  i,  January 
S>  1894. 

HENRY  C.  DOTTER,  aged  thirty-one  years,  captain  Engine  Company  No. 
2;  appointed  member  of  Department,  April  12,  1896,  and  made  probationer  May 
31,  1896;  pipeman,  August  20, 1896,  in  Engine  Company  No.  4,  and  lieutenant  in 
Engine  Company  No.  3,  April  i,  1897;  transferred  to  Engine  Company  No.  4, 
November  28,  1897;  promoted  captain  Engine  Company  No.  2,  December  24, 
1897. 

AUGUST  SCHLIMM,  aged  thirty-one  years,  captain  Engine  Company 
No.  3;  appointed  member  of  Department,  April  i,  1890;  promoted  lieutenant 
September  17,  1896,  in  Engine  Company  No.  4,  and  captain  in  Engine  Company 
No.  3,  April  1, 1897. 

JACOB  F.  RUPP,  aged  forty  years,  captain  Engine  Company  No.  4; 
appointed  a  member  of  Engine  Company  No.  8,  July  i,  1888;  promoted  lieu- 
tenant, July  15, 1896,  and  captain  in  Engine  Company  No.  14,  May  i,  1897;  trans- 
ferred to  Engine  Company  No.  4,  March  8,  1898.  Mr.  Rupp  rescued  an  aged 
German  woman  from  the  third  story  of  No.  820  White  alley,  July  12,  1890. 

ANDREW  W.  GERMAN,  aged  forty-seven  years,  captain  Engine  Com- 
pany No.  5;  appointed  member  of  the  Department,  June  i,  1872;  promoted 
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from  Hook  and  Ladder  Company  No.  3  to  be  captain  of  Engine  Company  No. 
5^  May  15,  1890.  Captain  German  is  one  of  the  men  who,  on  May  30,  1884, 
received  from  the  merchants  and  bankers  of  Baltimore  a  medal  for  heroic  con- 
duct displayed  in  saving  life  at  the  Hooper  building  disaster.  This  token  of 
appreciation  is  known  as  the  "Merchants'  Medal/'  and  has  been  bestowed  as  an 
honor  upon  seven  firemen. 

CHARLES  BETZ,  aged  forty-four  years,  captain  Engine  Company  No.  6 ; 
appointed  a  member  of  the  Department,  September  4,  1885;  promoted  lieu- 
tenant, March  8,  1891,  and  captain  May  23,  1896.  Captain  Betz  was  one  of  the 
firemen  injured  by  the  overturning  of  the  Hayes  ladder  of  No.  2  Hook  and 
Ladder  Company,  November  17,  1886,  on  Camden  street,  near  Sharp  street. 
Six  men  fell  with  the  ladder,  three  of  whom  were  killed.  Mr.  Betz  escaped  with 
a  sprained  back  and  legs,  and  was  oflf  duty  fifteen  weeks. 

JOHN  HOFFMAN,  aged  forty-nine  years,  captain  Engine  Company  No. 
7;  appointed  member  of  Department,  April  i,  1880;  served  in  Engine  Com- 
panies Nos.  7  and  13,  and  promoted  captain  in  1883. 

WM.  J.  STEWART,  aged  forty-six  years,  captain  Engine  Company  No.  8; 
appointed  member  of  Department,  March  26,  1875;  promoted  lieutenant  in 
Engine  Company  No.  17,  March  i,  1895 ;  returned  to  Engine  Company  No  8, 
March  20,  1896,  and  promoted  captain.  May  30,  1896. 

DAVID  H.  MACAULEY,  aged  seventy-two  years,  captain  Engine  Com- 
pany No.  9,  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Fire  Department,  April  6,  i860, 
and  is  not  only  the  oldest  member  in  point  of  age,  but  is  unsurpassed  in 
length  of  service.  He  was  promoted  captain  in  Engine  Company  No.  i  in  1880, 
and  was  transferred  to  Engine  Company  No.  9  in  1883. 

HENRY  STAGGE,  aged  thirty-two  years,  captain  Engine  Company  No. 
10;  appointed  member  of  Department  July  i,  1891 ;  promoted  captain  February 
6,  1893.  ,         ^'^M 

-i^r.vv --.^^s! 

MICHAEL  A.  LIND,  aged  thirty-six  years,  captain  Engine  Company 
No.  II ;  appointed  a  member  of  the  Department  July  13,  1887;  promoted  captain 
November  11,  1889. 

PAUL  LINDE,  aged  thirty  years,  captain  Engine  Company  No.  12; 
appointed  pipeman  in  Engine  Company  No.  7,  February  24,  1891 ;  made  ladder- 
man  Hook  and  Ladder  Company  No.  2,  January  20,  1894;  assistant  tillerman 
Hook  and  Ladder  Company  No.  4,  May  3,  1896;  lieutenant  Engine  Company 
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No.  17,  May  2,  1897;  promoted  captain  Engine  Company  No.  4,  in  1898,  and 
transferred  to  Engine  Company  No.  12,  March  8,  1898. 

SAMUEL  R.  WATKINS,  aged  forty-three  years,  captain  Engine  Company 
No.  13;  appointed  member  of  Department  July  26,  1891;  transferred  from 
Hook  and  Ladder  Company  No.  g,  May  10,  1892,  to  Chemical  Engine  Company 
No.  5 ;  promoted  lieutenant  Engine  Company  No.  13,  June  15,  1896,  and  cap- 
tain, March  11,  1897. 

GEO.  W.  SMITH,  aged  thirty-nine  years,  captain  Engine  Company  No.  14; 
appointed  call  man  in  Engine  Company  No.  10,  May  12,  1890;  promoted  pipe- 
man  in  Engine  Company  No.  16,  July  i,  1891 ;  lieutenant  in  Engine  Company 
NOw  10,  April  I,  1893;  captain  Engine  Company  No.  12,  April  28,  1893;  trans- 
ferred to  Engine  Company  No.  14,  March  8,  1898.  Mr.  Smith,  while  on  duty  at 
the  burning  of  Piatt's  packing  factory,  Clement  street,  east  of  Webster  street, 
October  26,  1888,  fell  through  a  skylight  and  severely  injured  his  hip  and  sfint, 

JOHN  TODD,  aged  thirty-two  years,  captain  Engine  Company  No.  15; 
appointed  member  of  same  cc^npany  June  i,  1891 ;  promoted  lieutenant 
November  8,  1892,  and  captain,  February  6,  1893,  so  that  his  entire  term  oi 
service  has  been  in  one  company.  This  company  is  the  largest  in  the  DQ>art- 
ment,  and  is  located  in  the  vicinity  of  the  greatest  mercantile  district  of  the  city. 

JOHN  B.  BORTELL>  aged  thirty-three  years,  captain  Engine  Company 
No.  16,  which  manages  the  fire  boat  "Cataract" ;  appointed  memfber  oi  Depart- 
ment, September  7,  1888,  as  pipeman  in  Engine  Company  No.  7;  transferred 
to  Engine  Company  No.  15,  April  i,  1890;  promoted  lieutenant,  February  7, 
1893 ;  transferred  to  Hook  and  Ladder  Company  No.  5,  July  25, 1893 ;  promoted 
obtain  Engine  Company  No.  7,  August  i,  1893 ;  transferred  to  Engine  Company 
No.  3,  March  16,  1895 ;  transferred  to  fire  boat,  April  i,  1897. 

JOHN  PRENGER,  aged  forty-four  years,  captain  Engine  Company  No. 
17;  appointed  assistant  engineman  in  Engine  Company  No.  4,  April  16,  1890; 
promoted  lieutenant  in  Engine  Company  No.  16,  July  i,  1892,  and  captain  En- 
gine Company  No.  17,  March  15,  1895. 

JOHN  H.  MORGAN,  aged  forty-six  years,  captain  Engine  Company 
No.  18;  appointed  pipeman  in  Engine  Company  No.  i,  July  i,  1873;  promoted 
captain  Chemical  Engine  Company  No.  8,  in  1891;  lieutenant  in  Hook  and 
Ladder  Company  No.  4,  in  1892;  captain  in  1896,  and  transferred  as  o^ptais 
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from  Hook  and  Ladder  Company  No.  4  to  Engfine  Company  No.  18  in  1897, 
Mr.  Morgan,  on  January  15,  1895,  at  the  Whitridge  disaster,  had  Mr.  Whitridge 
on  a  ladder,  but,  in  striving  to  take  his  wife  from  the  window,  Mr.  Whitridge 
freed  himself  from  Morgan's  grasp  and  fell  to  the  pavement,  carrying  Mrs.  Whit- 
ridge with  him,  resulting  in  the  deaths  of  both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Whitridge,  March 
24,  1895.  Mr.  Morgan,  at  the  Heath  fire,  assisted  Mrs.  Heath  and  a  maid  down 
a  ladder  from  a  rear  roof.  February  25,  1897,  he  took  Mrs.  Washburg  and 
daughter  from  the  second  story  window  of  No.  815  Pennsylvania  avenue  during 
a  fire.  Mr.  Morgan  has  had  his  collar  bone  broken  and  been  severely  cut  in 
pursuance  of  his  duties. 

BENJAMIN  PRICE,  aged  fifty-two  years,  captain  Engine  Company  No. 
19;  appointed  member  of  Department,  April  i,  1879;  promoted  hostler,  Novem- 
ber 6,  1880;  transferred  to  Engine  Company  No.  3,  April  i,  1889;  promoted 
captain,  February  6,  1893 ;  transferred  to  Engine  Company  No.  19,  March  16, 
1895.  Captain  Price  has  had  a  number  of  narrow  escapes.  At  the  Cassard 
fire,  on  West  Baltimore  street,  he,  with  several  companions,  was  buried  in  ruins. 
He  was  confined  to  his  home  nine  weeks  from  injuries  received  during  a  fire  at 
Pratt  and  Fremont  streets,  and  will  carry  the  scars  through  life. 

GEO.  F.  KENNARD,  aged  thirty-one  years,  captain  Engine  Company 
No.  20;  appointed  pipeman  in  Engine  Company  No.  13,  September  5,  1891; 
transferred  to  Hook  and  Ladder  Company  No.  4,  April  i,  1892,  as  ladderman; 
promoted  assistant  tillerman  March  i,  1895;  lieutenant,  May  i,  1896,  and  captain 
of  Engine  Company  No.  20,  December  12,  1896. 

LAWRENCE  PISTEL,  aged  forty-seven  years,  captain  Engine  Company 
No.  21,  appointed  member  of  Department  May,  1873 ;  promoted  lieutenant  of  En- 
gine Company  No.  13,  April  i,  1893,  subsequently  transferred  to  Engine  Com- 
pany No.  7,  and  promoted  captain  No.  21,  December,  1897.  Captain  Pistel  has 
rendered  service  as  a  member  of  Engine  Companies  Nos.  1,13,  and  7. 

E.  LOUIS  SHIPLEY,  aged  thirty-six  years,  captain  No.  i  Hook  and  Lad- 
der Company;  appointed  member  of  Department,  January  6,  1887,  promoted 
ladderman  No.  4  Hook  and  Ladder  Company,  July  i,  1891 ;  assistant  tillerman, 
April  I,  1892;  tillerman,  February,  1893;  lieutenant  No.  2  Hook  and  Ladder 
Company,  March  i,  1893;  captain  No.  i  Hook  and  Ladder  Company,  June  2, 
1893. 

EMIL  HEISE,  aged  thirty-eight  years,  captain  No.  2  Hook  and  Ladder 
Company;  appointed  call  man  of  Engine  Company  No.   i,  April  i,  1890;  pro- 
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moted  house  man,  March  8, 1891 ;  transferred  to  Engine  Company  No.  7,  Novem- 
ber 5,  1892;  promoted  assistant  tillerman  in  No.  4  Hook  and  Ladder  Company, 
February  14,  1893 ;  transferred  to  No.  2  Hook  and  Ladder  Company,  February 
28,  1893;  promoted  lieutenant  Engine  Company  No.  3,  March  i,  1895;  captain 
No.  2  Hook  and  Ladder  Company,  April  2, 1896. 

GEORGE  W.  FOXWELL,  aged  fifty  years,  captain  Hook  and  Ladder 
Company  No.  3 ;  appointed  member  of  Department,  January  i,  1871 ;  promoted 
to  be  captain,  April  i,  1880.  Captain  Foxwell  is  one  of  the  few  firemen  who  have 
received  the  "Merchants'  Medal."  It  was  given  him  in  recognition  of  his  heroic 
conduct  at  the  Hooper  warehouse  disaster. 

ANDREW  J.  BILSON,  aged  forty-five  years,  captain  Hook  and  Ladder 
Company  No.  4;  appointed  member  of  Department,  December  15,  1880;  pro- 
moted to  be  captain,  January  i,  1887. 

THOMAS  J.  STRAHLER,  aged  thirty-nine  years,  captain  Hook  and  Lad- 
der Company  No.  5 ;  appointed  member  of  Department,  December,  1881 ;  pro- 
moted captain  Hook  and  Ladder  Company  No.  5,  August  7,  1889;  transferred 
to  Engine  Company  No.  7,  July  27,  1893,  and  returned  to  No.  5  Hook  and  Lad- 
der Company,  April,  1895.  Captain  Strahler,  at  great  risk,  rescued  Mrs.  Owen 
Rice  and  two  children,  Mary  and  Frank  Rice,  aged  six  and  four  years,  respec- 
tively, from  No.  2024  St.  Paul  street,  January  24,  1893,  during  a  fire,  in  which 
they  received  injuries  that  caused  their  deaths.  As  a  fireman  StraMer  rendered 
much  service  at  several  notable  fires,  viz. :  the  Mason  fire,  on  Pratt  street ;  the 
Hooper  warehouse  disaster,  on  South  Gay  street ;  the  Sharp  street  fire,  and  in  the 
rescue  of  an  aged  woman  and  her  son  during  a  fire  on  Columbia  avenue. 

THOMAS  D.  O'KEEFE,  aged  thirty-two  years,  captain  Hook  and  Lad- 
der Company  No.  6;  appointed  assistant  tillerman  Hook  and  Ladder  Company 
No.  6;  promoted  tillerman,  October  4,  1888;  lieutenant,  March  31,  1892,  and 
captain,  February  i,  1893. 

MALCOLM  W.  JORDAN,  aged  twenty-eight  years,  captain  Hook  and 
Ladder  Company  No.  10 ;  appointed  member  of  Hook  and  Ladder  Company  No. 
2,  July  25,  1892;  transferred  to  Hook  and  Ladder  Company  No.  4,  September, 
1892;  promoted  hostler,  January  i,  1895;  lieutenant,  December  13,  1896;  cap- 
tain. Hook  and  Ladder  Company  No.  10,  May  11,  1897.  Captain  Jordan,  as- 
sisted by  Chief  Engineer  William  C.  McAfee,  rescued  Miss  Lulu  McGrath  and 
Miss  Annie  Cox  from  the  third-story  window  of  No.  239  Laurens  street  during  a 
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fire.    The  rescue  was  effected  by  means  of  a  ladder  thirty-three  feet  long.    Dense 
smoke  cut  off  all  other  means  of  escape. 

EDWARD  W.  STEINACKER,  aged  thirty-seven  years,  captain  Chemical 
Engine  Company  No.  i ;  appointed  member  of  the  Department  as  captain  of 
Chemical  Engine  Company  No.  6,  June  i,  1888,  and  transferred  to  Chemical 
Company  No.  i,  May  3,  1889. 

JAMES  K.  MERRIKEN,  aged  thirty-five  years,  captain  Chemical  En- 
gine Company  No.  2;  appointed  member  of  the  Department,  August  i,  1888, 
and  promoted  captain,  June  11,  1896. 

JAMES  A.  CLARK,  aged  thirty-two  years,  captain  Chemical  Engine  Com- 
pany No.  3 ;  appointed  hostler  in  the  Department,  August  25,  1891,  and  promoted 
captain,  January  23,  1895.  Captain  Clark  has  been  in  service  at  a  number  of 
fires  in  which  lives  were  lost.  These  include  fire  at  2024  St.  Paul  street,  January 
24,  1893,  in  which  Mrs.  Owen  Rice  and  two  children  were  burned  to  death ;  the 
burning  of  the  Baltimore  and  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  Company's  freight  shed, 
April  9,  1893,  in  which  a  boy  lost  his  life;  fire  at  the  Whitridge  residence,  13 
West  Biddle  street,  January  15,  1895,  when  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Whitridge  were  killed 
by  falling  from  a  ladder ;  fire  at  the  Heath  residence,  29  West  Mount  Royal  ave- 
nue, March  24,  1895,  resulting  in  the  death  of  Mrs.  Heath ;  fire  at  the  residence 
of  Mr.  James  R.  Armiger,  1806  North  Charles  street,  February  23,  1896,  in  which 
Mr.  Armiger  and  eight  other  persons  were  suffocated. 

WM.  H.  TAYLOR,  aged  fifty-five  years,  captain  Chemical  Engine  Com- 
pany No.  4;  appointed  member  of  Chemical  Company  No.  i,  June  i,  1888,  and 
transferred  to  Chemical  Company  No.  4,  May  i,  1889. 

ROBERT  H.  DOUGHERTY,  aged  thirty-nine  years,  captain  Chemical 
Engine  Company  No.  5 ;  appointed  call  man  in  Engine  Company  No.  3,  January 
12, 1889 ;  promoted  pipeman,  March  9,  1891,  and  captain  Chemical  Company  No. 
5,  July  28,  1896.  Captain  Dougherty  was  severely  cut  on  the  head  by  falling 
glass  April  14,  1891,  at  a  fire  at  Standard  Hall,  comer  Baltimore  and  Frederick 
streets.  He  assisted  in  removing  five  persons  from  the  third  story  of  burning 
building.  No.  922  East  Pratt  street,  October  11,  1894. 

JOHN  A.  McKEW,  aged  thirty  years,  captain  Chemical  Engine  Company 
No.  6;  appointed  member  of  Engine  Company  No.  15,  April  i,  1893;  transferred 
as  pipeman  to  Engine  Company  No.  6,  November  18,  1893 ;  to  Engine  Company 
No.  19,  March  16,  1895,  and  promoted  captain  Chemical  Engine  Company  No.  6, 
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June  25,   1895.    Mr.  McKew  had  both  legs  burned  by  lime  August  6,  1893, 
causing  painful  injuries. 

JAMES  J.  REYNOLDS,  aged  thirty-eight  years,  captain  Chemical  Engine 
Company  No.  7,  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Department,  July  20,  1889. 

WM.  F.  MORROW,  aged  forty-seven  years,  lieutenant  Engine  Company 
No.  i;  appointed  member  of  Department,  April  i,  1877;  promoted  lieutenant, 
April  5,  1892. 

GEO.  C.  YOUNG,  aged  forty-five  years,  lieutenant  Engine  Company  No. 
2 ;  appointed  member  of  Department,  April  i,  1891 ;  promoted  lieutenant  August 

I,  1894- 

CHARLEYS  E.  DEWITT,  aged  forty-seven  years,  lieutenant  Engine  Com- 
pany No.  3;  ^pointed  member  Engine  Company  No.  5,  May  i,  1884;  transferred 
to  Engine  Company  No.  11,  April  i,  1892;  promoted  lieutenant,  January  9,  1895; 
transferred  to  Engine  Company  No.  14,  and  transferred  to  Engine  Company  No. 
3,  November  28,  1897. 

JOHN  T.  OWENS,  aged  twenty-five  years,  lieutenant  in  Engine  Conir 
pany  No.  4;  appointed  a  member  of  Engine  Company  No.  15,  July  25,  1896; 
promoted  lieutenant  Engine  Company  No.  21,  December  15,  1897;  transferred  to 
Engine  Company  No.  4,  January  25,  1898. 

CHARLES  ROSENTHAL,  aged  thirty-nine  years,  lieutenant  Engine 
Company  No.  5;  appointed  member  of  Department,  October  i,  1890;  promoted 
lieutenant,  December  19,  1892. 

LAWRENCE  BLAKE,  aged  fifty  years,  lieutenant  Engine  Company  No. 
6;  appointed  member  of  Department,  September  i,  1870;  promoted  permanent 
house  man  in  1883 ;  lieutenant  in  Engine  Company  No.  7,  March  27,  1893 ;  trans- 
ferred to  Hook  and  Ladder  Company  No.  5,  August  i,  1893,  and  to  Engine  Com- 
pany No.  6,  May  2,  1898.  May  9,  1872,  at  a  fire  on  North  street,  Mr.  Blake 
wrenched  his  left  ankle  so  that  he  was  oflf  duty  six  weeks.  December  13,  1892, 
his  eyes  were  injured  by  smoke.  His  right  hand  was  severely  cut  by  falling  glass 
in  a  fire  at  317  West  Lexington  street,  occupied  by  C.  L.  Fiske  as  a  sewing  ma- 
chine store.     He  was  off  duty  fifty-two  days. 

THOMAS  KERR,  aged  thirty-four  years,  lieutenant  Engine  Company  No. 
7;  was  appointed   call  man,   February  25,  1890;  promoted  assistant  tillerman, 
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June  2,  1892;  lieutenant,  March  17,  1895,  in  Hook  and  Ladder  Company  No.  i, 
and  was  transferred  to  Engine  Company  No.  7  in  December,  1897. 

JOHN  W.  COOK,  aged  thirty-six  years,  lieutenant  Engine  Company  No. 
8;  appointed  member  of  Department,  May  7,  1893;  transferred  as  hostler  to  En- 
gine Company  No.  14,  May  i,  1894,  and  returned  to  Engine  Company  No.  13, 
as  jMpeman,  November  13,  1894;  promoted  lieutenant  Engine  Company  No.  8, 
May  I,  1897. 

SOLOMON  UHLFELDER,  aged  fifty-three  years,  lieutenant  Engmc 
Company  No.  9;  appointed  member  of  Department  in  1872;  promoted  to 
be  lieutenant  Engine  Company  No.  9  in  1892. 

CHARLES  ROMOSER,  aged  thirty-six,  lieutenant  Engine  Company  No. 
10;  appointed  member  of  Department,  July  8,  1869;  transferred  from  Engine 
Company  No.  2  to  Engine  Company  No.  ro,  and  promoted  as  lieutenant,  April 
28,  1893. 

THOMAS  FLAHERTY,  aged  thirty-seven  years,  lieutenant  Engine  Com- 
pany No.  II ;  2^pointed  pipeman  in  Engine  Company  No.  15,  January  29,  1892; 
transferred  to  Engine  Company  No.  5  as  pipeman,  December  20,  1892;  pro- 
moted lieutenant  in  Engine  Company  No.  11,  April  i,  1893. 

E.  C.  KLESSEL,  aged  forty-five  years,  lieutenant  Engine  Company  No.  12 ; 
ai^ointed  call  man  in  Department,  February  11,  1882;  promoted  lieutenant, 
April  I,  1893. 

JAMES  NOLAN,  aged  twenty-seven  years,  lieutenant  Engine  Company 
No.  13 ;  appointed  member  of  the  Department,  May  20,  1893 »'  promoted  to  be  lieu- 
tenant, October  i,  1897. 

WM.  C.  D.  KNIGHT,  aged  twenty-nine  years,  lieutenant  Engine  Company 
No.  14;  appointed  member  of  Department,  July  9,  1894;  transferred  from  Hook 
and  Ladder  Company  No.  2  to  Engine  Company  No.  4  as  pipeman.  May  11, 
1895 ;  promoted  lieutenant  in  Engine  Company  No.  17,  March  17,  1896,  and  re- 
turned to  Engine  Company  No.  4,  May  i,  1897;  transferred  to  Engine  Company 
No.  14,  November  28,  1897. 

JOHN  M.  FREDERICK,  aged  thirty-four  years,  lieutenant  Engine  Com- 
pany No.  15;  appointed  substitute  in  Engine  Company  No.  6,  July  12,  1885; 
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call  ladderman  in  Hook  and  Ladder  Company  No.  2,  September  7,  1888;  per- 
manent ladderman  in  Hook  and  Ladder  Company  No.  5,  March  8,  1891 ;  trans- 
ferred to  Engine  Company  No.  4,  July  25,  1893  5  promoted  lieutenant,  March  i, 
1895,  and  transferred  from  Engine  Company  No.  4  to  Engine  Company  No.  15, 
February  5,  1896. 

JAMES  A.  CAMPBELL,  aged  thirty-four  years,  lieutenant  Engine  Com- 
pany No.  15;  appointed  ladderman  in  Hook  and  Ladder  Company  No  2,  Janu- 
ary 15,  1894;  promoted  lieutenant,  April  15,  1896,  and  transferred  to  Engine 
Company  No.  15,  September  17,  1896. 

LOUIS  HARRER,  aged  thirty-nine  years,  lieutenant  Engine  Company 
No.  16;  appointed  member  of  Department,  December  19,  1892;  promoted  lieu- 
tenant, September  20,  1894;  transferred  to  Engine  Company  No.  16,  February 
5,  1896;  transferred  to  Engine  Company  No.  3,  April  2,  1896,  and  returned  to 
Engine  Company  No.  16,  April  i,  1897. 

FREDERICK  J.  STROEHLEIN,  aged  twenty-five  years,  lieutenant  En- 
gine Company  No.  17;  appointed  a  member  of  the  Department,  December  14, 
1896;  promoted  from  pipeman  in  Engine  Company  No.  2  to  be  lieutenant  in  En- 
gine Company  No.  17,  January  28,  1898. 

WM.  H.  QUINCY,  aged  forty-two  years,  lieutenant  Engine  Company 
No.  18;  appointed  ladderman  Hook  and  Ladder  Company  No.  10,  February  4, 
1893;  transferred  as  pipeman  to  Engine  Company  No.  18,  February  14,  1895; 
promoted  lieutenant,  January  i,  1895.  Mr.  Quincy  was  in  service  at  the  Headi, 
Whitridge  and  Armiger  fires,  all  of  which  were  attended  by  loss  of  life.  At 
the  Armiger  fire,  February  23,  1896,  on  North  Charles  street,  he  found  Messrs. 
Armiger  and  Manuel  and  Mrs.  Champman  and  her  child  on  the  fourth  floor,  suffo- 
cated, but  not  burned.  With  the  assistance  of  members  of  Hook  and  Ladder 
Company  No.  5,  he  succeeded  in  removing  the  bodies. 

GEO.  E.  CROUCHER,  aged  thirty-five  years,  lieutenant  Engine  Company 
No.  19;  appointed  a  member  of  the  Department,  March  i,  1888,  and  was  pro- 
moted to  be  lieutenant,  March  16,  1895. 

WM.  I.  JOHNS,  aged  thirty-eight  years,  lieutenant  Engine  Company 
No.  20;  appointed  ladderman  in  Hook  and  Ladder  Company  No.  5,  August 
3,  1888;  promoted  assistant  tillerman,  September  20,  1890;  tillerman,  June  15, 
1892 ;  promoted  lieutenant  Engine  Company  No.  20,  December  12,  1896. 
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WILLIAM  H.  PERRINE,  aged  thirty  years,  lieutenant  Engine  Company 
No.  21 ;  appointed  a  member  of  the  Department,  December  11,  1896;  promoted 
from  pipeman  in  Engine  Company  No.  14  to  be  lieutenant  of  Engine  Company 
No.  21,  January  24,  1898. 

FRANK  A.  TEAL,  aged  twenty-five  years,  lieutenant  Hook  and  Ladder 
Company  No.  i ;  appointed  Ladderman  in  Hook  and  Ladder  Company  No.  4, 
February  i,  1896;  promoted  assistant  tillerman.  May  i,  1897,  and  lieutenant  in 
Hook  and  Ladder  Company  No.  6,  May  11,  1897;  transferred  to  Hook  and  Lad- 
der Company  No.  i.  May  2,  1898. 

Lieutenant  Teal  received  the  "Merchants'  Medal"  March  29,  1898,  for  risk- 
ing his  life  to  save  the  life  of  James  H.  Bratten,  watchman  at  the  factory  of  the 
Keen  &  Hagerty  Company,  which  was  burned  a  few  days  earlier.  The  follow- 
ing account  of  the  rescue  is  from  "The  Sun"  (Baltimore),  of  March  30,  1898. 

"The  rescue  for  which  Lieutenant  Teal  was  honored  was  one  of  the  most 
thrilling  in  the  history  of  the  Fire  Department.  James  H.  Bratten,  watchman  for 
the  Keen  &  Hagerty  Company,  was  on  the  fifth  floor  of  the  warehouse  on  Ostend 
street.  His  escape  was  cut  off  by  the  flames  that  rushed  up  the  stairways,  and 
when  No.  6  Truck  Company  reached  the  scene  Bratten  was  hanging  with  his 
head  outside  a  window,  shouting  for  aid. 

"Lieutenant  Teal  was  one  of  the  first  to  see  him,  and  quickly  realizing  the 
imperiled  position  of  the  watchman,  he  with  the  assistance  of  the  members  of  his 
company  raised  a  45-foot  ladder  against  the  wall.  The  ladder  was  several  feet 
too  short,  but  the  plucky  lieutenant  seized  a  scaling  ladder  from  the  truck  and 
sprang  nimbly  to  the  rescue.  He  was  followed  by  Captain  O'Keefe  and  several 
firemen. 

"Standing  upon  the  top  rung  of  the  ladder,  he  with  difficulty  made  the  hooks 
of  the  scaling  ladder  fast  to  the  window  sill  above  him,  and  then  climbed  along- 
side Bratten,  who  by  that  time  had  almost  lost  consciousness.  Slowly  the  lieu- 
tenant drew  Bratten  from  the  window  until  he  had  him  across  his  shoulders.  He 
then  descended  the  scaling  ladder  and  was  met  by  the  strong  arms  of  Captain 
O'Keefe,  who  assisted  rescuer  and  rescued  upon  the  long  ladder  and  to  the 
ground.  The  rescue  was  made  in  the  presence  of  an  immense  throng  of  people, 
who  sent  up  a  mighty  shout  when  Bratten  was  brought  safely  down." 

The  following  summary  of  the  several  occasions  upon  which  the  "Mer- 
chants' Medal"  has  been  presented  to  firemen  is  convenient  for  reference,  as  the 
incidents  are  scattered  throughout  the  pages  of  this  book : 

The  first  medals  presented  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  were  given  in 

recognition  of  the  heroism  displayed  by  firemen  at  the  collapse  of  the  Hooper 
13 
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building,  on  South  Gay  street,  May  30,  1884.  When  the  building  fell  Benjamin 
Greenwood,  a  book-keeper  employed  in  the  building,  was  pinned  to  a  window  sill 
on  the  second  floor.  The  appearance  of  the  wall  of  the  building  indicated  that 
it  might  fall  at  any  minute  and  that  certain  death  would  be  the  reward  of  any  per- 
son who  attempted  to  rescue  the  unfortunate  man. 

Captain  Richard  Foxwell  and  Laddermen  Andrew  German, Richard  J.Disney, 
and  Louis  Laux,  undeterred  by  the  danger,  went  to  the  man's  assistance,  and,  after 
spending  nearly  two  hours  sawing  away  heavy  beams  that  pressed  against  him, 
brought  Mr.  Greenwood  to  the  ground.  Each  of  the  rescuers  was  given  a  gold 
medal  and  $100  in  gold. 

At  the  same  time  Ladderman  John  Ward,  of  No.  2  Truck  Company,  was 
given  a  gold  watch  for  distinguished  services,  and  No.  i  Truck  Company  and  En- 
gine Companies  Nos.  3  and  4  were  given  silk  flags  in  recognition  of  their  ser- 
vices. 

The  next  medal  was  presented  to  Chief  Engineer  W.  C.  McAfee  for  heroism 
in  rescuing  Mrs.  Roscoe  Heath,  her  two  children  and  nurse  from  the  roof  of  their 
home,  on  Mt.  Royal  avenue,  on  March  24,  1895. 

Ladderman  Joseph  Daley,  of  No.  2  Truck,  received  a  medal  for  saving  the 
life  of  William  Stahl,  at  the  fire  in  the  warehouse  of  Bergner  &  Co.,  on  West 
Pratt  street,  November  12,  1897. 

JOHN  L.  EMERSON,  lieutenant  Hook  and  Ladder  Company  No.  2 ;  ap- 
pointed substitute  in  Hook  and  Ladder  Company  No.  3,  January  4,  1890 ;  trans- 
ferred to  Hook  and  Ladder  Company  No.  5,  April  2,  1890;  promoted  to  be  call 
man  in  the  same  company,  January  18,  1892;  house  man,  April  i,  1892;  assistant 
tillerman  in  Hook  and  Ladder  Company  No.  10,  March  16,  1895 ;  transferred  to 
Hook  and  Ladder  Company  No.  2,  April  2,  1896,  and  promoted  to  be  lieutenant, 
October  i,  1897. 

PETER  NELSON,  aged  thirty-nine  years,  lieutenant  Hook  and  Ladder 
Company  No.  3;  appointed  member  of  Department,  January  3,  1890;  promoted 
lieutenant,  November,  1893.  Mr.  Nelson  has  assisted  in  several  life  saving  epi- 
sodes. On  one  occasion  he  helped  to  rescue  several  women  and  children  of 
Polish  families  from  a  house  comer  of  Fell  and  Thames  streets. 


HENRY  J.  CARLE,  aged  twenty-seven  years,  lieutenant  Hook  and  Ladder 
Company  No.  4;  appointed  member  of  Department,  April  i,  1894;  promoted 
lieutenant,  April  15,  1897. 
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ROBT.  R.  PERRY,  aged  twenty-nine  years,  lieutenant  Hook  and  Ladder 
Company  No.  5 ;  appointed  member  of  Department,  June  7,  1892 ;  promoted  from 
Hook  and  Ladder  Company  No.  3  to  be  lieutenant  of  Engine  Company  No.  6, 
May  23,  1896;  transferred  to  Hook  and  Ladder  Company  No.  5. 

WM.  A.  MEUSHAW,  aged  forty-six  years,  lieutenant  Hook  and  Ladder 
Company  No.  10 ;  appointed  pipeman  in  Engine  Company  No.  i ;  transferred 
to  Hook  and  Ladder  Company  No.  4,  April  18,  1888;  transferred  to  Hook  and 
Ladder  Company  No.  2,  August,  1889;  to  Hook  and  Ladder  Company  No.  4, 
as  tillerman,  in  April,  1893;  promoted  lieutenant  Hook  and  Ladder  Company 
No.  10,  March,  1895.  October  14,  1895,  at  1.50  A.  M.,  Lieutenant  Meushaw,  on 
responding  to  an  alarm  of  fire,  found  the  stairway  in  house  northeast  comer 
Strieker  and  Mulberry  streets  so  enveloped  in  smoke  and  flames  as  to  prevent 
the  escape  of  the  persons  on  the  second  floor.  He  succeeded  with  the  aid  of  a 
ladder  in  rescuing  two  persons  from  a  second  story  window,  and  placed  them  in 
an  adjoining  house  for  safety. 

FIRE  INSURANCE  SALVAGE  CORPS. 

A  history  of  the  fire  service  of  Baltimore  would  be  incomplete  without 
including  a  few  words  about  the  Fire  Insurance  Salvage  Corps.  This  organi- 
zation is  not  a  part  of  the  Baltimore  City  Fire  Department,  but  is  an  indepen- 
dent agent  of  the  fire  insurance  companies,  and  as  such  responds  to  all  alarms  of 
fire.  The  corps  has  for  its  predominating  idea  salvage  of  property  at  fires,  so 
that  the  losses  to  the  insurance  companies  may  be  minimized.  Hence,  the  com- 
pany utilizes  gum  covers  to  protect  goods  from  damage  by  water.  Its  members 
frequently  act  as  watchers  at  and  after  a  fire,  to  prevent  losses  by  theft.  It  also 
has  very  successfully  extinguished  many  fires  by  early  arrival  in  response  to 
alarms. 

The  charter  of  the  corps  provides  that  it  "shall  have  power  to  provide  and 
maintain  a  corps  of  men,  with  proper  officers,  whose  duty  it  shall  be,  so  far  as 
practicable,  to  save  and  preserve  property  at  or  after  a  fire,  and  power  is  hereby 
granted  to  said  corps,  its  officers  and  its  men,  to  enter  any  building  on  fire  or 
which  in  their  judgment  is  immediately  exposed  to  or  in  danger  of  taking  fire 
from  other  burning  buildings." 

The  objects  sought  to  be  obtained  by  the  Salvage  Corps  are  similar  to  those 
of  the  "property  men"  in  the  early  volunteer  fire  companies,  and  the  "Property 
Guards  and  Life  Escape  Company,"  which  existed  for  a  number  of  years  in  the 
early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  as  noted  elsewhere. 

The  formal  organization  of  the  present  Salvage  Corps  dates  from  the  year 
1873.    President  Andrew  Reese,  of  the  Howard  Insurance  Company,  patronized 
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the  idea  embodied  in  the  insurance  men  having  a  wagon  and  a  few  men  respond 
to  fire  alarms,  to  look  after  the  interests  of  the  companies.  A  few  men  had  a 
rendezvous  under  the  Howard  Insurance  Company's  office,  formerly  at  the 
comer  of  South  and  Water  streets.  They  kept  a  wagon  on  the  street  in  readiness 
to  respond  to  alarms.  These  men  were  popularly  known  as  "Sparkers."  Subse- 
quently they  got  a  room  on  German  street,  where  the  Merchants'  Qub  is  now 
located.  Several  years  later  the  corps  was  located  in  the  building  No.  27  North 
Liberty  street,  which  was  rented  for  its  use.  This  building  was  purchased  July 
13,  1886,  and  repaired  from  time  to  time  until  1895,  when  it  was  remodeled 
throughout,  a  handsome  terra  cotta  brick  front  erected,  and  the  building  put  in  a 
condition  which  is  said  to  make  it  equal  to  any  building  in  the  United  States 
for  the  purposes  of  a  salvage  corps. 

When  the  Salvage  Corps  began  operations,  its  equipment  consisted  of  one 
horse,  a  wagon  and  two  or  three  men.  Three  wagons,  five  horses,  fire  extin- 
guishers and  other  appliances  are  used,  and  twelve  regular  and  six  auxiliary  men 
are  now  employed.  For  a  number  of  years  the  Board  of  Management  has  urged 
the  establishing  of  another  corps  or  company  east  of  Jones'  Falls,  the  growth  of 
the  city  having  made  the  distances  to  be  covered  by  the  existing  company  very 
great. 

The  corps  was  maintained  in  its  early  days  by  a  few  local  fire  insurance 
companies,  afterward  by  the  volunteer  subscriptions  of  the  companies  which 
pleased  to  contribute.  In  1880  the  corps  was  incorporated  by  the  General 
Assembly,  chapter  348.  The  charter  was  amended  by  chapter  113,  Acts  of  1886, 
and  chapter  72,  Acts  of  1888.  Under  its  charter,  the  Salvage  Corps  is  main- 
tained by  compulsory  assessments  paid  by  the  insurance  companies  or  agents 
doing  business  in  Baltimore  under  the  following  provisions:  "Section  5,  And 
be  it  enacted.  That  in  the  month  of  June,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-eight, 
and  in  the  month  of  June  of  every  second  year  thereafter,  there  shall  be  held  a 
meeting  of  the  corporation  hereby  created,  of  which  ten  days  previous  notice  shall 
be  inserted  in  at  least  two  of  the  daily  papers  published  in  the  city  of  Baltimore, 
at  which  meeting  each  incorporated  insurance  company  or  association  doing 
business  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  whether  its  officers  or  agents  be  members  of 
this  corporation  or  not,  shall  have  the  right  to  be  represented  by  one  of  such 
officers,  or  by  its  agents,  and  each  organization  represented  at  such  meeting 
shall  be  entitled  to  one  vote.  A  majority  of  the  whole  number  so  represented 
shall  have  power  to  decide  upon  the  question  of  sustaining  the  Fire  Insurance 
Salvage  Corps,  hereinbefore  mentioned,  and  of  fixing  the  maximum  amount  of 
expenses  which  shall  be  incurred  therefor  during  the  two  fiscal  years  next  to 
ensue,  which  amounts  shall  in  no  case  exceed  one  and  one-half  per  centum  on  the 
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aggregate  premiums  returned  as  received,  as  provided  in  section  six  of  this  Act, 
and  the  whole  of  such  amounts,  or  of  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  may 
be  assessed  upon  the  organizations  belonging  to  this  corporation,  and  upon  all 
otiier  organizations  and  agencies  as  hereinbefore  mentioned,  in  proportion  to  the 
several  amounts  of  premiums  returned  as  received  by  each,  as  hereinafter  pro- 
vided ;  and  such  assessments  shall  be  collected  by  this  corporation  in  any  of  the 
courts  of  law  in  the  city  of  Baltimore  having  jurisdiction,  or  before  any  justice  of 
the  peace  in  said  dty  of  Baltimore  should  the  amount  be  too  small  to  give  a 
court  of  law  jurisdiction." 

Mr.  Charles  T.  Holloway,  who  was  chief  engineer  of  the  Baltimore  City  Fire 
Department  from  its  organization,  in  1858,  to  1863,  was  an  active  participant  in 
the  movement  for  the  organization  and  equipping  of  the  Salvage  Corps,  Mr.  Hol- 
loway being  fire  inspector,  an  office  which  he  held  many  years. 

James  Wesley  Shaw,  assistant  engineer  in  the  Baltimore  City  Fire  Depart- 
ment, from  1858  to  1868,  was  captain  of  the  Salvage  Corps  a  number  of  years. 
He  resigned  September  15,  1890,  and  was  succeeded  October  i,  1890,  by  Joseph 
C.  McGregor,  who  continues  in  command  of  the  corps.  At  the  time  of  Captain 
McGregor's  appointment  the  board  of  management  stated  in  its  report :  "He  was 
not  an  untried  man,  having  served  in  the  City  Fire  Department  for  some  years 
acceptably." 

The  full  organization  of  the  Salvage  Corps  as  now  constituted  is  as  follows : 

Board  of  Management. — ^James  A.  Richardson,  of  E.  J.  Richardson  &  Sons, 
president;  John  H.  Katzenberger,  vice-president;  Wm.  R.  Barry,  president 
Maryland  Fire  Insurance  Company,  secretary-treasurer. 

Active  Members. — ^Joseph  C.  McGregor,  captain;  R.  G.  Kettlewell,  lieu- 
tenant; Edwin  Quigley,  clerk  and  sub-lieutenant;  Patrick  Ryan,  Wm.  A.  Taylor 
and  Joseph  Short,  drivers ;  John  Foreman,  Harry  Greenwald,  Frederick  L.  Deets, 
Joshua  V.  Young,  John  L.  Hanssen,  Luther  Sunderland,  regular  members ;  Wm. 
Shaw,  Edward  J.  Rice,  John  W.  McKenny  and  George  Hoen,  auxiliary  mem- 
bers; George  Williams  and  Adam  D.  Kelly,  probationers. 

VETERAN  VOLUNTEER  FIREMEN'S  ASSOCIATION. 

Men  are  inclined  to  treasure  the  memories  of  past  achievements,  especially 
when  common  toil  and  danger  have  drawn  them  into  friendly  intercourse  and 
fellowship.  The  survivors  of  the  old  volunteer  fire  system  furnish  a  t3rpical  ex- 
ample of  this  tendency.  Once  a  fireman,  always  a  fireman,  seems  to  be  a  propo- 
sition readily  accepted  by  them.  Nearly  every  city  that  formerly  possessed  a  vol- 
unteer service  now  contains  a  veteran  volunteer  firemen's  association.  These 
veterans  take  pride  in  being  members  of  a  fraternity  that  extends  from  the  At- 
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lantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  their  fraternal  feeling  has  been  displajred  in  a  substantial 
way  time  and  again.  The  active  duty  of  fighting  fires  having  been  transferred  to 
others,  these  veterans  love  to  dwell  on  the  memories  and  incidents  of  the  past, 
preserve  the  social  and  hospitable  functions  of  the  old  system,  and  interchange 
visits,  engage  in  competitive  contests  with  the  old  style  apparatus  and  make  the 
sunset  of  life  as  pleasant  as  possible.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  interesting  to 
note  that  the  first  fire  company  that  visited  Baltimore  was  the  Northern  Liberty 
Hose  Company  of  Philadelphia  in  1833.  The  company  brought  its  four-whed 
hose  carriage,  which  was  housed  at  the  home  of  the  Liberty  Fire  Company,  after 
the  Philadelphia  company  had  paraded  through  a  number  of  streets  escorted  by 
the  members  of  the  Baltimore  company.  This  interchange  of  courtesies  was 
followed  by  many  others  of  a  similar  kind,  and  the  custom  is  still  adhered  to  by 
the  Veteran  Volunteer  Firemen's  Association,  and  the  existing  volunteer  com- 
panies in  small  towns  where  the  fire  companies  can  leave  home  without  much 
risk  of  serious  results  from  fire  ensuing. 

The  survivors  of  the  old  volunteer  service  in  Baltimore  organized  the  Vet- 
eran Volunteer  Firemen's  Association  at  the  oflSce  of  Charles  T.  HoUoway,  May 
I,  1877.  Among  those  present  were  persons  who  had  formerly  been  members  of 
the  Watchman,  Lafayette,  Monumental,  Pioneer  Hook  and  Ladder,  Western 
Hose,  and  United  Hose  Companies. 

The  officers  elected  were :  President,  John  Dukehart ;  vice-president,  Charles 
T.  HoUoway ;  treasurer,  Frederick  Achey,  Sr. ;  secretary,  George  B.  Chase ;  mem- 
ber of  the  standing  committee,  John  M.  Hennick. 

A  large  number  of  the  survivors  of  the  old  companies  were  so<m  enrolled, 
quarters  were  obtained  for  the  accommodation  of  the  members,  and  a  sort  of  so- 
cial club  established.  Souvenirs  and  relics  of  the  volunteer  companies,  their 
apparatus  and  engine  houses,  were  collected  and  preserved.  This  collection  has 
increased  from  time  to  time  by  accessions  until  it  has  become  one  of  the  most 
interesting  museums  in  Baltimore.  Printed  and  illuminated  lists  of  members 
and  officers  of  the  volunteer  companies,  such  as  were  hung  upon  the  walls  of  the 
old  fire  houses,  are  to  be  seen  in  the  home  of  the  association,  on  North  Frederick 
street,  near  Fayette  street.  Several  old  hand  engines,  with  their  brightly  burn- 
ished metal  work,  stand  on  the  first  floor  of  the  building  as  if  ready  to  be  run  out 
to  a  fire  at  a  moment's  notice.  A  fac-simile  of  the  primitive  type  of  fire  engines 
with  the  goose-neck  nozzle  stands  in  a  conspicuous  place.  The  walls  are  adorned 
with  the  tattered  and  faded  banners  of  the  vcrfunteer  companies,  pictures  of  emi- 
nent Baltimoreans  who  were  connected  with  the  fire  companies,  scenes  at  some 
of  the  most  noteworthy  fires,  and  battered  axes,  pikes,  helmets  and  other  im^^ 
ments  that  served  the  firemen  in  days  gone  by.  A  catalogue  of  no  mean  pro- 
portions would  be  required  to  enumerate  and  describe  the  many  curios  which 
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have  found  their  way  into  the  domicile  of  the  veteran  firemen  of  Baltimore.  A 
large  gilded  wooden  eag^e  with  outstretched  wings,  measuring  nearly  eight  feet 
from  tip  to  tip,  which  formerly  surmounted  the  doorway  of  the  Independent  Fire 
Company  (now  No.  6),  has  fotmd  a  resting  place  with  the  veteran  firemen.  The 
desk  ol  the  president  was  many  years  ago  part  of  the  engine  of  the  Mechanical 
Fire  Company.  Am<nig  the  curiosities  in  the  shape  of  firemen's  hats  are  a  num- 
ber of  the  "stove-pipe"  variety,  and  most  curious  of  these  is  one  which  was  dug 
up  a  few  years  ago  in  the  old  Cathedral  Cemetery  when  the  bodies  were  removed, 
the  cemetery  having  been  located  between  Riggs  avenue  and  Winchester  street. 
Arlington  avenue  and  Strieker  street. 

Scarcely  a  year  has  passed  in  which  the  Veteran  Volunteer  Firemen's  Asso- 
ciation has  not  opened  its  doors  to  entertain  some  visiting  fire  company.  In 
turn  the  local  association  has  made  many  trips  to  other  cities.  All  these  occa- 
sions have  been  marked  by  lavish  hospitality.  With  the  aid  of  a  small  annual 
appropriation  from  the  city  of  Baltimore  and  the  money  contributed  by  the 
veterans  and  their  friends,  the  association  has  managed  to  provide  its  members, 
guests  and  curiosities  a  snug  home.  The  Frederick  street  quarters  were  first 
occupied  in  1892,  the  association  having  previously  been  located  for  some  years 
on  Courtland  street,  near  Saratoga  street. 

Mr.  Charles  T.  Holloway,  who  was  president  of  the  association  a  number  of 
years,  was  its  guiding  and  controlling  spirit.  He  devoted  time  and  money  to 
sustaining  this  organization  of  his  comrades  in  the  old  fire  service.  He  was  asso- 
ciated with  this  movement  from  its  beginning,  as  he  was  with  nearly  every  phase 
of  change  in  the  service.  We  have  had  occasion  in  many  previous  pages  of  this 
work  to  refer  to  Mr.  Holloway  and  his  connection  with  some  important  develop- 
ment in  the  fire  department.  A  connected  sketch  of  his  career  has  been  deferred 
until  this  time,  as  he  relinquished  active  participation  in  most  of  the  fire  matters 
with  which  he  has  been  connected  except  the  Veteran  Volunteer  Firemen's  As- 
sociation a  number  of  years  before  his  death,  although  his  personal  interest  in 
everything  pertaining  to  fires  and  fire  service  was  unflagging,  and  his  private 
business  largely  consisted  of  the  manufacture  of  fire  apparatus,  which  has  been 
sold  in  widely  scattered  sections  of  the  United  States. 

To  graphically  present  the  intimate  relations  of  Mr.  Holloway  with  the  de- 
velopment of  the  fire  service  of  Baltimore,  we  recall  that  he  organized  and  was 
first  captain  of  the  Pioneer  Hook  and  Ladder  Company ;  he  was  one  of  the 
mosl  active  promoters  and  was  first  chief  engineer  of  the  Baltimore  City  Fire 
Department ;  he  was  fire  inspector  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century ;  his  aid  and 
advice  were  sought  in  establishing  the  Fire  Insurance  Salvage  Corps,  the  Balti- 
more County  Fire  Department,  and  the  Fire  Department  of  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Mr.  Holloway  was  the  fifth  child  of  Robert  and  Eleanor  Holloway,  who  were 
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members  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  He  was  bom  in  Baltimore,  December  25, 
1827.  His  father  was  a  watch  and  clock  maker,  and  nearly  three-quarters  of  a 
century  ago  made  the  large  clock  in  the  tower  of  the  Independent  Fire  Com- 
pany's house  (now  No.  6),  corner  of  Gay  and  Ensor  streets,  of  which  company  he 
was  a  member.  By  example  and  environment,  young  HoUoway  became  deeply 
interested  in  the  fire  service.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  years  he  was  president  of  an 
organization  known  as  the  Hope  Junior  Fire  Company.  He  inherited  his 
father's  business,  as  well  as  his  fondness  for  the  fire  service.  In  1850  he  organ- 
ized the  Pioneer  Hook  and  Ladder  Company,  which  was  the  first  of  its  kind  in 
Baltimore.  Mr.  Holloway  gained  a  great  reputation  as  a  practical  fireman  from 
this  effort.  The  character  of  the  company  and  the  nature  of  its  apparatus  were 
somewhat  novel  at  that  time,  but  the  wisdom  and  success  which  attended  this 
innovation  gave  Mr.  Holloway  much  prominence  among  firemen.  He  was  made 
president  of  the  Pioneer  Company  and  retained  the  position  until  he  became 
chief  engineer  of  the  Baltimore  City  Fire  Department  in  1858.  Mr.  Holloway 
was  one  of  the  earliest  advocates  of  the  introduction  of  steam  fire  engines,  and 
it  was  mainly  through  his  efforts  that  a  steam  fire  engine  was  brought  from  Cin- 
cinnati to  Baltimore  to  exhibit  its  workings  to  our  people.  Steam  fire  engines 
were  bought  by  several  companies  shortly  after  this  experiment. 

The  resignation  of  Mr.  Holloway  as  chief  engineer  was  tendered  in  1863 
and  accepted.  The  City  Council  adopted  resolutions  expressing  the  thanks  of 
the  public  and  commending  him  for  his  services,  and  the  members  of  the  Fire 
Department  presented  him  a  fine  gold  watch  and  chain.  The  five  years  of  Mr. 
Holloway's  term  as  chief  engineer  were  a  season  of  trial.  The  evils  of  the  old 
system  had  to  be  combatted  and  eradicated;  the  new  organization  had  to  be 
perfected  and  maintained ;  the  new  companies  had  to  be  equipped,  suitable  regu- 
lations adopted,  and  improvements  introduced  as  time  and  experience  dictated. 
The  chief  engineer  devoted  himself  to  this  task  with  intelligence  resulting  from 
long  and  intimate  knowledge  of  the  old  volunteer  system  and  unbounded  zeal 
in  the  application  of  progressive  ideas  that  made  the  new  Department  a  lasting 
success. 

He  was  appointed  fire  inspector  in  1868,  and  administered  the  office  so  that 
much  valuable  property  was  saved  at  fires,  many  cases  of  incendiarism  were  de- 
tected, and  many  methods  of  protection  from  disastrous  fires  were  adopted.  He 
also  procured  the  passage  of  laws  providing  for  the  inspection  of  illuminating 
oils  and  the  prevention  of  the  sale  of  such  as  are  dangerous.  He  voluntarily  re- 
signed this  position  February  6,  1894,  after  which  the  office  was  abolished. 

A  beautiful  marble  altar  was  presented  by  Mr.  Holloway  to  St.  Andrew's 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  of  which  he  was  a  vestryman,  as  a  token  of  grati- 
tude to  Providence  for  his  restoration  to  health  after  a  dangerous  accident.  While 
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on  duty  at  a  fire  on  South  Charles  street,  November  20,  1870,  he  was  severely 
hurt  by  a  wall  falling  upon  him.  He  was  imprisoned  in  the  ruins  and  debris 
nearly  four  hours,  and  was  nearly  suffocated  by  smoke  and  steam,  but  was  finally 
rescued  and  brought  back  to  life. 

Mr.  Holloway  was  married  October  12,  1884,  to  Miss  Anna  H.  Ross,  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  Captain  Reuben  Ross.    He  died  in  1898. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  FIRE  DEPARTMENT'S  RIGHT  HAND. 

Sounding  the  Alarm — The  Days  of  the  Bucket  Brigade — David  Evans' 
Alarm — The  Bells  of  Baltimore — ^The  Volunteer  Companies'  Sig- 
nals— Their  Bells— What  Became  of  Them  —  A  Central  Bell 
Recommended— '* Big  Sam" — "Lord  Baltimore" — Use  of  Bells 
Abolished,  April  i,  1893 — Fire  Alarm  Telegraph— Early  Experi- 
ments— Success  Attained — Introduction  in  Baltimore  Conjointly 
WITH  Establishing  of  the  Baltimore  City  Fire  Department- 
Reconstructed  IN  1877 — Description  of  the  Apparatus — ^Agitation 
IN  Favor  of  Placing  the  Wires  Underground — Construction  of 
Chesapeake  and  Potomac  Telephone  Company's  Conduits  —  Rev- 
enues Derived — Placing  Underground  of  a  Large  Part  of  the 
City's  System  of  Wires. 

Who  does  not  feel  an  involuntary  thrill  of  alarm  when  the  cry  of  "Fire! 
Fire!"  rings  out  abruptly,  perchance  interrupting  the  hearer's  most  peaceful 
thoughts  or  prosaic  pursuits?  Fire  rampant  is  such  a  universally  dreaded  enemy 
to  mankind  that  the  sounding  of  an  alarm  instantly  prods  one's  fears  and  kindles 
the  wildest  imaginings  of  death  and  devastation.  Nor  are  these  vain  imaginings. 
Fire  has  made  a  record  that  pales  the  horrors  of  barbaric  war,  or  of  all  other 
forces  of  Nature  run  riot.  Man  has  cause  to  fear  the  unchecked  flames.  If  he 
has  cause  to  fear  fire  now,  when  men  have  been  trained  and  mechanism  perfected 
to  combat  it,  how  trying  must  have  been  his  experience  a  century  ago,  when  fire 
organizations  were  but  feebly  equipped  with  appliances  to  conduct  an  unequal 
contest  with  the  dreaded  element. 

There  are  three  things  which,  in  general,  may  be  said  to  determine  the  scope 
or  magnitude  of  "a  fire."  First,  the  nature  of  the  object,  materials  or  building 
ignited,  the  location  or  environment  of  the  same;  in  fine,  the  fuel  on  which  it 
feeds,  with  the  furnace  in  which  it  fattens.  Second,  the  size  and  efficiency  of  the 
fire  department  or  fire  combatting  service  or  force.  These  are  the  two  antag- 
onistic forces.  When  brought  into  contact,  the  result  is  disastrous  if  the  first 
overreaches  and  exceeds  the  conquering  power  of  the  second.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  damage  is  slight  when  the  second  force  subdues  the  first  with  little 
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effort.  The  third  element  in  this  contest,  which  may  throw  the  victory  to  either 
of  the  others,  is  the  sounding  of  the  alarm,  the  discovery  of  the  kindling  of  the 
flames,  the  celerity  with  which  the  fire  and  its  foes  are  brought  into  contact.  The 
present  chapter  will  be  devoted  to  this  element  of  the  fire  service. 

It  has  been  stated  elsewhere  that  in  the  days  of  Baltimore  Town,  the  alarm 
was  sounded  by  the  cry  of  "Fire !"  In  this  way  the  townsfolk  were  notified  of 
impending  danger,  and  the  bucket  brigade  was  summoned  to  action.  At  what 
period  this  method  of  alarm  was  first  supplemented  by  the  ringing  of  bells  is 
uncertain,  but  as  the  ringing  of  bells  to  sound  alarms  for  various  causes  was  a 
very  old  custom,  it  is  probable  that  the  ringing  of  bells  to  sound  a  fire  alarm  was 
in  use  irom  the  placing  of  the  earlier  large  bells  in  Baltimore. 

The  serious  disadvantage  of  having  a  runner  hasten  from  the  vicinity  of  a 
fire  to  the  nearest  engine  house  to  call  an  engine,  and  the  spreading  of  an  alarm 
by  word  of  mouth,  or  bells,  is  apparent  upon  a  mere  statement  of  the  fact.  This 
disadvantage  was  mitigated,  in  part,  by  the  smallness  of  the  town  in  its  earlier 
days.  The  use  of  bells  to  summon  men  to  aid  in  the  extinguishing  of  fires, 
which  was  in  vogue  so  many  years  ago,  was  continued,  although  systematized, 
and  reduced  to  a  code  of  signals,  until  less  than  half  a  dozen  years  ago.  It 
was,  however,  supplemented  by  other  appliances,  which  were  absolutely  neces- 
sary, in  view  of  the  enlargement  of  the  city. 

It  is  recorded  that  David  Evans,  in  1790,  "erected  an  alarm  at  the  court 
house,  which  was  favorably  reported  upon  on  the  2d  of  September  by  a  commit- 
tee of  clock  makers,  consisting  of  George  Levely,  Elijah  Evans,  Gilbert  Bigger, 
Joseph  Rice  and  Standish  Barry,"  but  we  are  ignorant  of  the  construction  of 
this  alarm.    The  court  house  of  that  day,  which,  as  previously  stated,  stood  upon 
the  site  of  the  Battle  or  Baltimore  Monument,  at  an  altitude  of  about  fifty  feet 
above  the  present  grade,  was  tipped  by  a  belfry  and  spire,  and,  doubtless  was  pro- 
vided with  a  bell.    An  examination  of  the  older  churches  of  Baltimore,  not  omit- 
ting some  edifices  that  no  longer  exist,  shows  that  many  were  erected  with  bel- 
fries.   The  erection  of  houses  for  the  accommodation  of  fire  companies  naturally 
led  to  the  placing  of  fire  alarm  bells  upon  these  structures.    The  records  of  the 
Independent  Fire  Company  reveal  the  fact  that,  at  a  quarterly  meeting,  June  6, 
1814,  some  of  the  members  presented  a  fire  bell  to  the  company,  "which  was 
accepted  and  ordered  to  be  affixed  to  the  engine  house,  or  as  convenient  as  pos- 
sible, to  give  alarm  at  time  of  fire."    The  tower  of  this  company's  house,  built 
many  years  later,  at  the  intersection  of  Gay  and  Ensor  streets,  was  doubtless  de- 
signed as  a  bell  tower,  and  the  "wild  alarum"  has  rung  out  from  its  lofty  height 
during  nearly  a  half  century. 

In    1810,  the  New  Market  Fire  Company  procured   an   amendment  to  its 
charter,  authorizing  Ebenezer  Finley,  Charles  Bohn,  Wm.  Krebs,  Michael  Kim- 
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mel,  John  Stouffer,  Daniel  Lammot,  Asahel  Hussey,  Emanuel  Kent,  George 
Warner,  Luke  Tieman,  Adam  Welsh,  Lewis  Pascault  and  David  Harris  to  pro- 
pose a  lottery  scheme  for  the  purpose  of  raising  money  to  purchase  an  engine 
and  build  a  house  with  an  alarm  bell  thereon  for  the  benefit  of  the  company. 
When  the  organization  of  the  Baltimore  City  Fire  Department  took  place,  in 
1858,  the  New  Market  Engine  House  was  surmounted  by  a  fine  steeple,  bell  and 
clock,  which  were  sold  to  the  city  and  finally  placed  on  No.  7  Engine  House,  at 
the  northwest  comer  of  Eutaw  and  Ross  streets  (now  Druid  Hill  avenue).  For 
many  years  the  city  made  an  annual  appropriation  of  forty  dollars  "to  keep  in 
repair  and  use"  an  alarm  bell  in  the  steeple  of  the  German  Reformed  Church, 
on  the  north  side  of  Second  street  (now  Water  street),  which  formerly  stood  in 
the  bed  of  HoUiday  street.  This  steeple  was  finished  in  1805,  and  was  about 
two  hundred  feet  high.  It  is  certain  that  the  appropriation  just  mentioned 
was  made  in  the  early  thirties.  A  few  years  later  (1839)  it  appears  that  Christ 
Church  shared  in  this  appropriation.  As  early  as  January  6,  1789,  a  lottery  was 
advertised  "for  the  purpose  of  procuring  a  set  of  bells  for  the  use  of  the  German 
Reformed  Church  on  Howard's  Hill."  This  church  was  the  predecessor  of  the 
Second  Street  Church,  and  was  the  first  German  Reformed  Church  in  Baltimore. 
An  ordinance  approved  September  27,  1838,  appropriated  $250  to  enable  the  City 
Commissioners  to  have  "a  good  fire  alarm  bell  placed  on  the  Eastern  District 
watch-house,  to  be  under  control  of  the  Mayor." 

In  the  course  of  events,  nearly,  if  not  all,  the  engine  houses  were  provided 
with  alarm  bells  during  the  period  of  the  volunteer  system.  The  clanging  of 
the  alarm  bells  was  a  signal  for  the  companies  to  turn  out.  All  the  companies 
went  into  action,  each  finding  its  way  to  the  fire  as  best  it  could,  vying  in  their 
efforts  to  be  first  at  the  scene  of  the  fire.  The  companies  ran  many  hotly  con- 
tested races,  in  which  firemen,  apparatus  and  spectators  were  not  spared  from 
accident,  and  sometimes  serious  injury. 

The  first  indication  of  signalling  the  location  of  a  fire  by  means  of  an  alarm 
bell  appears  among  the  records  of  the  Mechanical  Fire  Company,  when  located 
at  29  South  Calvert  street,  between  Water  and  German  streets,  during  the 
later  years  of  the  Baltimore  United  Fire  Department.  The  company's  house 
was  centrally  located,  and  for  the  guidance  of  companies  the  following  direc- 
tions were  struck  upon  the  bell  of  the  company  in  case  of  fire : 

1  stroke  indicated  north. 

2  strokes  indicated  south. 

3  strokes  indicated  east. 

4  strokes  indicated  west. 

1-3  strokes  indicated  northeast. 
2-3  strokes  indicated  southeast. 
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1-4  strokes  indicated  northwest. 

2-4  strokes  indicated  southwest. 

If  a  fire  occurred  in  the  district  bounded  on  the  north  by  Fayette  street, 
on  the  south  by  the  water  line  and  Pratt  street,  on  the  east  by  Gay  street,  and  on 
the  west  by  Charles  street,  the  bell  was  struck  quickly  and  continually.  This 
was  the  first  sign  of  the  system  which  was  subsequently  in  vogue  when  the  fire 
alarm  telegraph  was  adopted. 

In  1858,  when  the  Baltimore  City  Fire  Department  was  instituted,  the  old 
stock  of  bells  owned  by  the  companies  of  the  Baltimore  United  Fire  Depart- 
ment was  as  follows : 

Mechanical  Fire  Company,  one  bell,  weighing  3176  pounds. 

Union,  one  bell,  400  pounds. 

Friendship,  one  bell,  iioo  pounds. 

Deptford,  one  bell,  1200  pounds. 

Liberty,  one  bell. 

Independent,  two  bells,  one  of  2784  pounds,  the  other,  1600  pounds. 

Vigilant,  one  bell,  500  pounds. 

New  Market,  one  bell,  2046  pounds. 

Columbian,  two  bells,  800  pounds. 

First  Baltimore  Hose  Company,  two  bells,  one  of  2470  pounds,  the  other  of 
1500  potmds. 

United,  one  bell,  1548  pounds. 

Franklin,  one  bell,  1200  pounds. 

Washington,  one  bell,  2452  pounds. 

Patapsco,  one  bell,  1500  pounds. 

Watchman,  one  bell. 

Lafayette,  one  bell,  1 100  pounds. 

Mount  Vernon  Hook  and  Ladder  Company,  one  bell,  1 100  pounds. 

The  aggregate  weight  of  these  twenty  bells  was  about  27,000  pounds,  and 
their  united  clangor  must  have  aroused  no  small  degree  of  alarm.  When  we 
recall  the  fact  that  Edgar  Allan  Poe  spent  no  little  portion  of  his  life  in  Baltimore, 
it  is  not  beyond  the  bounds  of  possibility  that  the  literary  world  may  be  indebted 
to  these  same  bells,  or  some  of  them,  for  the  inspiration  of  the  stanza,  "Hear  the 
wild  alarum  bells,"  in  his  immortal  poem. 

Upon  the  organization  of  the  City  Fire  Department,  the  Fire  Commis- 
sioners obtained  six  of  the  heaviest  bells  and  placed  them  in  service.  The  fire 
alarm  telegraph  was  introduced  about  the  same  period,  and  two  of  the  bells  were 
struck  by  telegraph.  The  list  of  bells  in  use  the  first  year  of  the  City  Fire 
Department,  as  given  by  the  chief  engineer,  is  as  follows : 
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Bell  on  Truck  House  No.  2,  Paca  street,  near  Fayette  street,  2470  pounds ; 
struck  by  telegraph;  formerly  at  First  Baltimore  Hose  Company's  house, 
McQellan's  alley,  near  Fayette  street. 

Bell  on  Engine  House  No.  2,  Barre  street,  near  Sharp  street,  2452  pounds  ; 
struck  by  hand ;  formerly  used  by  the  Washington  Hose  Company  in  the  same 
house. 

Bell  on  Engine  House  No.  3,  East  Lombard  street,  between  High  and 
Exeter  streets,  3176  pounds;  struck  by  telegraph;  formerly  used  by  the 
Mechanical  Fire  Company,  South  Calvert  street,  near  Water  street. 

Bell  on  Engine  House  No.  5,  Ann  street,  near  Gough  street,  1548  pounds; 
struck  by  hand ;  formerly  used  by  the  United  Hose  and  Suction  Company,  inter- 
section of  Liberty  and  Howard  streets. 

Bell  on  Engine  House  No.  6,  comer  Gay  and  Ensor  streets,  2784  pounds; 
struck  by  hand ;  formerly  used  at  the  same  house  by  Independent  Fire  Company. 

Bell  on  Engine  House  No.  7,  comer  of  Eutaw  and  Ross  streets,  2046 
pounds;  struck  by  hand;  formerly  used  at  New  Market  Engine  House,  on 
North  Eutaw  street,  near  Lexington  street. 

The  aggregate  weight  of  these  six  bells  was  14476  pounds.  Chief  Engi- 
neer HoUoway,  in  his  first  annual  report  January  2,  i860,  wrote :  "At  the  organi- 
zation of  the  steam  department,  the  bells  belonging  to  the  old  department  were 
subject  to  no  control  whatever,  and  an  alarm  of  fire  could  be  soimded  at  any 
time,  and  the  new  department  was  constantly  annoyed  by  the  many  false  alarms. 
The  Board  of  Control  (the  Fire  Commissioners)  wisely  concluded  to  put  an  end 
to  the  g^evance  by  purchasing  the  bells  at  prices  comparatively  low.  The 
result  was  beneficial  to  the  Department  and  conducive  to  the  peace  and  quiet  of 
the  city.  The  metal  of  the  bells  not  in  service  can  be  used  in  making  a  large 
central  bell,  as  recommended  in  my  report,  if  your  honorable  body  should  decide 
in  favor  of  so  desirable  a  measure. 

"Under  the  present  system  of  giving  alarms,  much  inconvenience  has  been 
experienced  by  the  want  of  a  large  central  bell  that  should  be  placed  in  the  center 
of  the  city.  In  a  former  communication  to  your  honorable  body,  I  respectfully 
suggested  a  plan  of  a  tower,  together  with  the  expense  of  putting  up  the  same, 
and  the  cost  of  a  bell.  I  respectfully  call  your  attention  to  the  necessity  of  such 
an  alarm  bell,  to  be  of  the  weight  of  eight  or  ten  thousand  pounds,  and  urge  it 
upon  your  favorable  consideration,  as  conducive  to  the  more  efficient  working 
of  the  paid  department." 

This  suggestion  for  a  large  central  alarm  bell  was  repeatedly  made.  Janu- 
ary I,  1866,  the  Fire  Commissioners  estimated  the  cost  thereof  at  $5000.  They 
said :  "At  present  there  is  no  alarm  bell  on  which  the  Department  can  with  any 
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certainty  depend,  in  all  the  central  portion  of  the  city.  The  officers  of  the  Fire- 
men's Insurance  Company  have  kindly  volunteered  to  ring,  during  the  day,  the 
bell  of  the  German  Reformed  Qiurch  on  Second  street,  whenever  they  can  get 
notice  of  the  number  of  the  box  from  which  the  alarm  was  given.  But,  as  the 
gong  in  their  office  is  frequently  out  of  order,  and  for  several  months  during  the 
year  did  not  strike  at  all,  this  means  is  not  always  reliable.  Besides  which,  the 
bell  is  a  small  one,  and  is  never  rung  at  night." 

The  German  Reformed  Qiurch  was  torn  down  during  the  ensuing  year,  but 
the  suggestion  for  a  large  central  alarm  bell  was  not  carried  out  until  the  new 
Cify  Hall  was  erected,  a  half  dozen  years  later.  In  the  lantern  surmounting  the 
dome  df  this  structure  was  placed  a  large  bell,  weighing  several  thousand  pounds, 
which  during  twenty  years  was  known  to  Baltimoreans  as  "Big  Sam."  Its  tones, 
when  striking  the  hours,  or  sounding  a  fire  alarm,  which  was  struck  upon  it  by 
telegraph,  could  be  heard  in  all  parts  of  Baltimore.  "Big  Sam"  was  cracked  in 
1888,  and  after  several  ineffectual  efforts  to  remedy  the  defect,  the  bell  was  re- 
placed by  a  bell  weighing  over  7000  pounds.  The  present  City  Hall  bell  is  known 
as  "Lord  Baltimore."  It  cost  $2943  and  was  cast  by  the  Henry  McShane  Manu- 
facturing Company.  It  was  raised  to  its  position  in  the  belfry  in  the  summer  of 
1889. 

As  the  number  of  engine  and  truck  companies  increased,  additional  bells 
were  acquired,  until  the  Department  owned  more  than  a  dozen  in  1893,  when  the 
use  of  fire  bells  was  abandoned.  Since  that  time  many  of  the  bells  have  been 
sold,  or  donated  to  churches,  while  others  still  hang  in  the  belfries  of  the  engine 
houses.  The  bells  at  Engine  Houses  Nos.  6  and  7  are  still  "doing  time"  with 
large  tower  clocks. 

The  bells  which  have  been  disposed  of  have  gone  to  the  following  desti- 
nations : 

The  bell  from  No.  i  Engine  House  to  Messrs.  Joshua  Regester  &  Sons, 
in  1893. 

From  No.  9  Engine  House,  to  Wm.  Gisriel,  September  17,  1896. 

From  No.  3  Engine  House,  to  Wm.  Gisriel,  September  19,  1896,  and  by  him 
sold  to  Trinity  German  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church,  on  Trinity  street,  near 
Exeter  street. 

From  No.  11  Engine  House,  to  Wm.  Gisriel,  September  21,  1896,  and  by 
him  sold  to  a  firm  in  New  York. 

From  No.  2  Chemical  Engine  House,  to  George  R.  Hebbel,  July  i,  1896, 
for  the  German  Lutheran  Concordia  Church,  Walbrook  avenue  near  Payson 
street.  This  bell  had  previously  been  presented  to  the  engine  house  by  people 
in  the  vicinity. 
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The  bell  from  No.  3  Hook  and  Ladder  Company  was,  delivered  to  the  Metho- 
dist Protestant  Church,  northwest  comer  Lombard  and  Chester  streets.  May  30, 
1893. 

St.  Benedict's  Church,  on  Wilkens  avenue,  obtained  the  bell  from  No.  5 
Hook  and  Ladder  Company,  October  12,  1893. 

The  use  of  alarm  bdls  in  connection  with  the  Fire  Department  was  abol- 
ished April  I,  1893,  owing  to  the  establishing  of  the  full-paid  Department.  From 
the  organization  of  the  Department,  in  1859,  ^o  ^893,  only  enough  members  of 
each  engine  and  truck  company  were  constantly  on  duty  as  were  necessary  to 
turn  out  the  apparatus.  All  the  other  members  were  call  men,  who  were  only 
on  duty  upon  an  alarm  of  fire  being  sounded.  Consequently  it  was  necessary 
to  have  some  means  of  notifying  these  call  men,  who  were  engaged  in  their  daily 
avocations.  The  fire  alarm  bells  were  the  readiest  means  of  accomplishing  this 
object.  Furthermore,  the  adoption  of  the  fire  alarm  telegraph  system  at  the  time 
the  Baltimore  City  Fire  Department  was  organized,  enabled  the  location  9I  a  fire 
to  be  indicated  by  striking  upon  the  alarm  bells  the  number  of  the  fire  alarm  box 
at  which  the  alarm  was  "turned  in"  to  the  central  office.  The  establishing  of  the 
full-paid  Department,  in  which  all  the  employees  of  the  Department  are  con- 
stantly on  duty,  except  when  excused  or  absent  on  regular  leave,  made  the 
sounding  of  the  alarm  bells  unnecessary. 

A  mighty  protest  went  up  from  a  large  part  of  the  community  when  it  was 
learned  that  the  familiar  sound  of  the  alarm  bells  was  to  be  heard  in  Baltimore 
no  more.  Several  futile  efforts  were  made  to  have  the  sounding  of  alarms  re-es- 
tablished, and  the  City  Council  in  1894  passed  an  ordinance  to  compel  the  Fire 
Department  to  ring  alarms  on  the  fire  bells.  This  measure  was  vetoed  by  Mayor 
Latrobe,  and  there  the  matter  ended. 

The  Fire  Alarm  Teleg^ph,  which  has  played  such  an  important  part  in 
facilitating  rapid  work  by  the  Fire  Department,  next  claims  our  attention.  The 
application  of  the  telegraph  to  the  transmitting  of  alarms  of  fire  seems  to  have 
attracted  the  attention  of  persons  interested  in  electrical  science  as  early  as  the 
year  1843,  when  Alexander  Bain  procured  an  English  patent  for  an  apparatus, 
which,  however,  never  produced  any  practical  results.  About  the  year  1851, 
Dumont  &  Hunter  are  mentioned  as  having  procured  letters  patent  for  a  fire 
alarm  telegraph,  but  nothing  of  practical  value  resulted  from  their  experiments. 

The  first  practical  application  of  the  telegraph  to  this  purpose  was  made 
in  the  year  185 1,  in  the  cities  of  New  York  and  Berlin;  that  in  the  former  city 
under  the  direction  of  Charles  Robinson,  and  in  the  latter  under  the  Siemens 
Brothers,  eminent  practical  electricians.  The  system  applied  by  these  gentle- 
men was  simply  the  outgrowth  of  the  Morse  telegraph,  which  was  then  struggling 
up  to  success,  and  consisted  in  connecting  watch  towers  together  by  a  single 
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Morse  telegraph  line,  by  means  of  which  watchmen  stationed  in  the  towers 
could  telegraph  to  each  other  the  locality  of  a  fire,  as  observed  from  their  ele- 
vated positions.    The  alarms  were  given  upon  bells  rung  by  hand. 

Dr.  Wm.  F.  Channing,  of  Boston,  first  gave  his  attention  to  this  subject  in 
1845,  ^^^  y^r  after  the  introduction  of  the  commercial  telegraph  by  Prof.  S.  F. 
B.  Morse,  and  published  several  articles  that  year  attempting  to  prove  its  feasi- 
bility. Three  years  later,  in  1848,  Mr.  M.  G.  Farmer  invented  a  method  of  ring- 
ing bells  by  electricity,  and  in  an  experimental  trial  the  bell  in  the  tower  of  the 
Boston  City  Hall  was  rung  by  an  operator  in  New  York.  Three  years  elapsed 
before  an)rthing  practical  was  achieved. 

The  first  fire  alarm  teleg^ph  ever  put  in  successful  operation  was  that  con- 
structed under  these  inventions  by  the  city  of  Boston,  in  1852.  That  system 
comprised  a  central  office,  or  station,  a  series  of  signal  boxes  at  suitable  intervals 
throughout  the  city,  connected  in  one  or  more  circuits  with  the  central  station, 
and  a  series  of  alarm  bells  connected  with  the  central  station  on  another  circuit 
or  wire.  The  signal  boxes  contained  a  circuit-breaking  wheel,  having  on  its 
periphery  cogs  or  teeth,  with  interdental  spaces  so  arranged  that  when  the  wheel 
was  revolved  by  hand  the  circuit  was  broken  in  such  a  manner  as  to  indicate  the 
number  given  to  the  box  making  the  signal.  This  number  being  received  at 
the  central  station,  was  immediately  transmitted  over  the  bell  circuits,  bells  being 
so  struck  as  to  indicate  the  box  at  which  the  alarm  originated.  Like  most  other 
inventions,  the  mechanism  by  which  these  functions  were  originally  performed 
was  crude  and  imperfect,  and  much  time  and  labor  were  expended  in  improving 
it  before  it  became  sufficiently  reliable  to  satisfy  public  criticism.  In  the  year 
1857,  however,  this  result  seems  to  have  been  achieved,  and  patents  were  issued 
to  Farmer  &  Qianning,  of  Boston,  in  May,  1857  (subsequently  extended  and 
reissued),  which  were  afterward  sold  to  Gamewell  &  Co.,  of  New  York.  Subse- 
quently, many  other  patents  for  making  and  distributing  fire  alarms  were  issued, 
but  most  of  them  were  bought  by  Gamewell  &  Co. 

The  first  steps  to  establish  a  system  of  police  and  fire  alarm  telegraph  in 
Baltimore  were  taken  in  1857,  directly  after  Farmer  &  Channing  had  practically 
demonstrated  its  utility  in  Boston.  Considerable  opposition  to  its  adoption  was 
manifested  in  the  City  Council,  and  the  project  was  defeated.  Its  friends,  how- 
ever, re-introduced  the  measure  in  the  Council  of  1858.  The  ordinance  was 
passed  by  both  branches  of  the  Council  and  received  the  approval  of  the  Mayor, 
Hon.  Thomas  Swann,  December  7,  1858,  three  days  before  the  ordinance  pro- 
viding for  the  establishing  of  the  Baltimore  City  Fire  Department  was  approved. 
The  Fire  Alarm  Telegraph  ordinance  appropriated  $33,cxx)  for  the  construction 
of  a  system,  and  authorized  the  Mayor,  Register  and  Comptroller  to  contract 
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with  Messrs.  Gamewell  &  Phillips,  on  behalf  of  Phillips,  Gamewell,  Robinson  and 
Browning. 

Fire  Inspector  F.  H.  B.  Boyd,  in  his  annual  report,  January  i,  1859,  wrote: 
"In  reference  to  the  projected  Police  and  Fire  Alarm  Telegraph,  I  have  a  few 
words  to  say.  By  the  table  of  false  alarms,  it  will  be  seen  that  118  occurred  dur- 
ing the  year,  at  all  of  which  more  or  less  of  the  fire  apparatus  were  out.  It  is  the 
calculation  of  old  and  experienced  firemen  that  each  time  a  fire  company  is  called 
out  to  an  alarm  of  fire  the  apparatus  is  damaged  to  the  extent  of  $5.  Had  the 
telegraph  been  in  operation  during  1858  there  would  have  been  no  occasion  for 
any  piece  of  apparatus  to  have  left  the  engine  houses.  A  simultaneous  message 
would  have  been  sent  to  every  station  stating  that  the  alarm  was  false.'' 

This  telegraph  was  constructed  by  Gamewell,  Phillips  &  Co.,  and  was  placed 
in  service  July  i,  1859.  I*  comprised  fifteen  miles  of  wire,  connecting  thirty 
street  stations  or  boxes  of  the  pattern  known  as  '"crank"  boxes.  The  central 
office  was  furnished  with  a  small  bell  on  each  of  the  five  circuits  upon  which  to 
receive  an  alarm,  and  a  Morse  key,  to  which  all  the  circuits  were  connected  to 
send  it  out  again  to  the  engine  houses.  This  was  done  by  tapping  upon  the  key  a 
number  of  times  to  correspond  with  the  number  of  the  station  from  which  the 
alarm  had  been  received.  Additional  wires  were  added  from  time  to  time,  and 
boxes  put  in,  until  in  March,  1876,  when  Mr.  J.  Frank  Morrison  became  Super- 
intendent, the  system  comprised  the  original  five  fire  wires,  with  an  aggregate 
length  of  thirty-seven  miles  of  wire  exclusive  of  the  police  and  quarantine  lines. 
These  wires  carried  eighty-two  boxes  and  a  large  number  of  engine-house  and 
private  gongs  direct  acting. 

The  Fire  Alarm  Telegraph  from  the  date  of  its  foundation  constituted  an 
independent  department,  although  the  Fire  Commissioners  almost  constantly 
urged  that  the  system  be  placed  under  their  control.  An  ordinance  was  passed 
by  the  City  Council,  March  14,  1877,  granting  this  request,  and  the  S3rstem  was 
transferred  April  i. 

By  direction  of  Mayor  Latrobe,  Mr.  Morrison  made  a  thorough  inspection  of 
the  telegraph  system,  and  made  an  estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  placing  it  in 
such  order  as  to  fulfill  the  requirements  of  the  Fire  Department.  Mr.  Morrison 
submitted  a  report.  May  16,  1876,  recommending  the  reconstructicHi  of  the  sjrs- 
tem,  and  estimated  the  cost  at  $55,000.  The  Mayor  transmitted  the  report  to 
the  City  Council,  September  11,  1876,  and  the  Committee  on  Fire  Department 
reported  in  favor  of  the  reconstruction  October  9.  The  necessary  ordinance  was 
passed,  and  proposals  were  obtained  from  a  number  of  persons  having  patents  for 
fire  alarm  telegraph  apparatus.  Superintendent  Morrison  made  an  eIal>orate  re- 
port upon  the  subject  December  16,  1876,  in  which  he  discussed  the  merits  of  the 
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several  appliances  offered,  and  recommended  the  adoption  of  the  system  offered 
by  Gamewell  &  Co.  for  $55,000.  The  contract  was  awarded  to  Gamewell,  Gardi- 
ner, Bums  and  Gamewell,  January  3,  1877,  the  system  to  be  ready  for  service  in 
six  months.  This  firm  failed  to  undertake  the  work,  but  its  successor,  the  Game- 
well  Fire  Alarm  and  Telegraph  Company  of  New  York,  renewed  the  contract, 
July  14,  1877, 2md  completed  the  work  November  16,  1877.  The  new  system  was 
accepted  by  the  Mayor,  Register  and  Comptroller  after  an  inspection  by  Robert 
Stewart,  superintendent  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railway  Telegraph,  and 
Archibald  Wilson,  Jr.,  Baltimore  manager  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Company. 

Superintendent  Morrison  submitted  the  following  description  of  the  new 
system : 

The  wires  are  of  galvanized  iron,  No.  9,  Stubbs'  English  gauge,  every  joint 
of  which  is  thoroughly  made  and  soldered,  and  comprise  an  aggregate  length  of 
one  hundred  and  sixty-nine  miles.  This,  of  course,  applies  only  to  outside  line 
wires.  The  wire  used  in  engine  houses,  police  stations,  department  officers' 
dwellings  and  elsewhere  is  No.  14  copper,  thoroughly  insulated,  or  kerite  cov- 
ered compound  wire,  and  is  not  reckoned  in  the  aggregate.  The  outside  lines 
are  placed  upon  glass  insulators,  screwed  on  locust  pins,  which  are  set  in  cross- 
arms  of  squared  timber,  three  by  four  inches,  and  of  various  lengths  suitable  for 
the  varying  number  of  wires  which  they  carry  in  different  localities.  These 
cross-arms  are  securely  bolted  to  posts  of  locust  timber  ranging  from  thirty  to 
seventy-five  feet  in  length,  as  the  topography  of  the  city  requires.  The  total 
number  of  poles  exclusive  of  guy  poles  is  fourteen  hundred  and  eighteen. 

The  whole  system  is  divided  up  into  twenty-eight  circuits  or  metallic  loops, 
which  leave  the  City  Hall  in  one  direction  and  return  by  another,  so  tfiat  in  no 
instance  do  both  sides  of  the  same  loop  run  upon  the  same  poles.  Two  entire 
circuits,  Nos.  i  and  2,  run  upon  trestles  placed  upon  house  tops,  as  do  portions  of 
one  or  two  other  circuits,  where  from  the  presence  of  trees  or  the  peculiar  con- 
dition of  the  streets  it  was  found  impossible  to  set  poles.  These  wires  connect 
one  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  Gamewell  Automatic  Fire  Alarm  boxes, 
latest  style,  with  the  central  office  at  the  City  Hall,  and  are  so  arranged  that  alter- 
nate boxes  are  upon  different  circuits,  so  that  if  a  box  fails  to  respond  by  reason 
of  its  wire  being  down,  or  for  other  cause,  the  next  neighboring  box  is  ready  to 
give  the  alarm.  The  battery  rooms  are  fitted  up  in  the  basement,  with  all  the 
appliances  which  experience  could  suggest.  Heavily  framed  stands,  coated  with 
asphalt  and  raised  three  inches  from  the  floor  upon  glass  feet,  carry  the  batteries, 
which  comprise  a  total  of  1018  cells.  The  floors  of  the  battery  rooms  are  of 
North  Carolina  pine,  heavily  painted  with  asphalt.    Lead  lined  sinks,  supplied 
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with  hot  and  cold  water,  are  placed  in  the  outer  room,  for  the  purpose  of  washing 
the  batteries  when  taken  down  to  be  cleaned. 

The  central  ofHce  is  immediately  over  the  outer  battery  room,  and  is  fitted  up 
with  walnut  and  black  marble  counters  running  around  the  four  sides  of  the 
room,  upon  which  the  apparatus  is  placed.    This  apparatus  consists  of  a  switch- 
board, composed  of  a  black  Belgian  marble  slab  set  in  a  handsomely  (Hnamented 
frame  of  black  walnut.    Along  the  top  of  the  slab  are  twenty  annunciators,  cor- 
responding with  the  twenty  signal  circuits,  and  upon  the  first  stroke  oi  an  alarm 
the  number  of  the  circuit  upon  which  the  box  is  located  which  is  sending  in  the 
alarm  drops  into  place  and  is  shown.    At  the  base  of  the  switch-board  are  placed 
twenty-eight  small  g^vanometers  organized  in  the  circuits,  which  show  either  the 
slightest  variation  of  battery  power  or  any  trouble  upon  the  lines  arising  from 
breaks,  crosses  or  ground  contacts.    Upon  the  counter  on  the  west  side  of  the 
room  are  the  magnets,  twenty-five  in  number,  handsomely  enclosed  in  plate  glass 
and  nickel  cases.    Immediately  in  front  of  the  cases  are  Morse  keys,  connected 
in  the  various  circuits  for  testing  and  other  purposes.    Directly  over  the  cases, 
and  running  around  the  west  and  north  sides  of  the  room,  is  a  narrow  black  mar- 
ble shelf  supporting  the  call  bells,  upon  which  alarms  and  special  calls  are  re- 
ceived.   These  bells  are  nickel  plated  and  set  upon  rosewood  bases,  and  are 
twenty-six  in  number.     Morse  embossing  registers,  of  which  there  are  five  cases 
containing  five  registers  each,  to  record  incoming  and  outgoing  alarms,  occupy 
the  counter  on  the  north  side.    These  are  also  encased  in  plate  glass,  with  nickel 
work  frames.    Upon  the  long  counter  on  the  east  side,  running  nearly  the  en- 
tire length  of  the  room,  are  placed  the  repeaters  and  police  dials.    The  repeaters 
comprise  two  of  Gamewell's  automatic  and  one  central  office  or  "Three  Dial"  re- 
peater.   The  automatic  repeaters  are  instruments  for  striking  out  alarms  auto- 
matically, directly  from  the  street  boxes.    When  the  mechanism  of  any  one  of  the 
street  Soxes  has  been  set  in  motion  by  pulling  down  the  lever,  which  is  seen  im- 
mediately upon  opening  the  box,  the  bell  within  the  box  strikes  the  alarm  number 
of  the  box.    The  strokes  are  made  by  the  alternate  opening  and  closing  of  the  cir- 
cuit, as  the  small  fingers  of  the  straight  springs  connected  with  the  line  press 
upon  the  teeth  or  drop  into  the  interdental  spaces  of  the  break-wheel  inside 
the  inner  case.     Each  make  and  break  of  the  circuit  thus  described  is  communi- 
cated  through  the  switch-board  to  the  automatic  repeaters,  and  by  them  trans- 
mitted to  all  the  engine  houses,  police  stations  and  other  points  desired  to  be 
reached,  in  the  integral  part  of  a  second.     It  does  yet  more,  it  sends  the  alarm 
back  upon  all  the  box  circuits,  and  thus  throwing  the  non-interference  features 
of  each  box  into  play,  provides  positively  against  interruption  from  any  other 
box  which  might  be  started  in  the  meantime. 
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The  "Three  Dial"  or  central  office  repeater  is  used  for  sending  out  alarms 
when  the  automatic  repeaters  are  switched  out  of  circuit.  As  its  name  implies, 
its  main  apparent  features  are  three  dials  similar  to  those  of  clocks,  upon  which 
are  inscribed  numbers  from  one  to  twelve.  There  are  also  two  hands  like  those 
of  a  clock.  When  sending  out  an  alarm  by  means  of  this  instrument,  the  oper- 
ator has  only  to  set  the  short  hand  of  the  left  hand  dial  at  the  unit  of  the  number, 
that  of  the  second  at  the  tens,  and  that  of  the  third  or  right  hand  dial  at  the  hun- 
dreds, and  press  back  a  small  lever  at  the  base  of  the  left  hand  dial,  which  releases 
the  motor  weights  and  springs,  and  the  alarm  is  struck  out  one,  two  or  five  times, 
as  the  operator  may  desire,  without  further  intervention  on  his  part. 

The  engine  houses  and  police  stations  are  supplied  with  electro-mechanical 
gongs,  the  former  eighteen  and  the  latter  nine  inches  in  diameter.  The  engine 
houses  are  also  supplied  with  small  four-inch  call  bells,  with  key  attachments  for 
special  calls.  Call  bells  of  a  similar  kind,  except  that  they  have  no  keys,  are 
placed  in  the  sleeping  rooms  of  all  the  Department  officers.  By  an  attachment  at 
the  central  office,  all  alarms  of  fire  are  sent  through  the  circuits  carrying  these 
call  bells. 

Superintendent  Morrison  constructed  two  additional  loops,  making  thirty 
in  all  in  the  system,  and  this  system  remained  substantially  the  same,  merely 
being  extended  as  the  number  of  fire  alarm  boxes  and  engine  and  truck  houses 
increased.  The  central  office  was  located  in  the  east  front  of  the  ground  floor  of 
the  City  Hall,  and  remained  there  until  January,  1897,  barring  a  few  weeks  in 
1894,  when  the  office  machinery  was  burnt  out  and  seriously  damaged  by  a 
crossed  wire. 

It  was  decided  by  the  Fire  Department  officials  in  1896  to  remove  the  office 
and  apparatus  to  the  fourth  floor  of  the  City  Hall,  east  front.  This  change  has 
been  effected  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Leona  Lemon,  Superintendent.  On 
the  ground  floor  the  delicate  machinery  of  the  system  was  liable  to  injury  from 
dust  and  dirt  blown  from  the  street,  hence  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  remove  it 
as  far  as  possible  from  this  source  of  danger. 

The  outside  wires  of  the  Police  and  Fire  Alarm  Telegraph  from  its  founding 
were  strung  upon  poles  or  housetops.  Like  all  exposed  or  overhead  wires,  the 
lines  of  the  system  were  thus  at  the  mercy  of  wind  and  storm.  Consequently 
they  were  subject  to  frequent  breakage,  accidents  of  various  kinds,  and  the  mis- 
hap peculiar  to  electric  wires  known  as  "crossing,"  by  which  alarm  boxes  or 
whole  circuits  were  occasionally  "burnt  out"  and  rendered  useless  until  repaired. 
A  corps  of  linemen,  qualified  to  make  necessary  repairs,  had  to  be  kept  con- 
stantly on  duty.  The  renewal  of  materials  and  the  cost  of  labor  thus  entailed 
formed  an  item  of    no  little  magnitude  in    the  expenses  of    the  Department. 
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Coupled  with  the  existence  of  the  city's  wires  upon  the  streets^  was  the  existence 
of  thousands  of  wires  owned  and  used,  and,  in  many  cases,  abandoned,  by  elec- 
tric light,  telegraph  and  telephone  companies.  This  overhead  thicket  of  wires, 
constantly  increasing  in  number,  formed  an  exasperating  obstacle  to  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Fire  Department  in  times  of  fire.  The  wires  prevented  the  erection 
of  ladders,  or,  when  erected,  endangered  the  lives  of  firemen ;  cut  the  water  from 
the  hose  into  spray,  and  destroyed  much  of  intended  efficacy.  A  sentiment 
began  to  develop,  and  grew  in  all  large  cities,  strongly  favoring  the  removal  of 
such  wires  and  the  placing  of  them  tmderground.  As  early  as  January,  1882, 
the  superintendent  of  the  Fire  Alarm  Telegraph  said :  "As  to  the  practicability 
of  underground  telegraphy,  there  is  no  question.  The  only  strong  objection  to 
this  system  is  the  heavy  expense.  Should  the  matter  be  considered  by  the  Mayor 
and  City  Council,  the  burden  could  be  made  light  by  placing  a  portion  of  our 
wires  underground  annually." 

This  plea  for  the  placing  underground  of  the  wires  was  repeated  again  and 
again  in  later  years  by  the  superintendent  of  the  Police  and  Fire  Alarm  Tde- 
graph,  and  also  the  chief  engineer  of  the  Fire  Department,  but  more  than  a 
decade  passed  ere  the  suggestion  began  to  bear  the  fruit  of  execution.  Chief 
Engineer  Hennick  wrote,  January  i,  1886:  "The  operations  of  the  Fire  Depart- 
ment have  been  frequently  interfered  with  and  retarded  when  fires  occurred  in 
buildings  in  the  center  of  the  city,  where  the  ladders  had  to  be  used,  by  the  net- 
work of  wires  which  are  strung  overhead,  including  electric  light,  telegraph  and 
telephone  wires.  In  many  places  the  wires  are  put  together  and  form  cables; 
in  some  streets  it  is  impossible  to  erect  the  ladders  and  place  them  against  build- 
ings without  cutting  the  wires.  During  the  past  year  several  accidents  have 
occurred  to  employees  of  electric  light  companies  (one  of  which  proved 
fatal)  by  parties  coming  in  contact  with  the  wires  when  the  current  was  on,  and 
as  the  wires  have  been  up  for  several  years,  the  insulation  may  have  worn  off. 
There  is  great  danger  to  be  apprehended  by  the  members  of  the  Department 
coming  in  contact  with  electric  light  wires  when  the  ladders  are  put  up  where 
the  wires  are  strung,  or  when  working  on  the  roofs  of  houses." 

Superintendent  McAleese,  in  1885,  acting  under  instructions  of  the  Mayor, 
visited  Washington,  Philadelphia  and  Chicago  to  inspect  the  different  plans  for 
laying  wires  underground.  In  his  report  upon  the  subject  Mr.  McAleese  said: 
"The  number  of  wires  underground  in  the  former  two  cities  is  limited,  but  those 
in  operation  were  reported  as  giving  entire  satisfaction.  The  cable  used  by  the 
Government  in  Washington  was  laid  in  October,  1883,  and  has  given  most  excel- 
lent service  to  this  time.  There  is  in  operation  in  the  city  of  Chicago  over  thirty- 
two  miles  of  conduit,  with  a  capacity  for  thousands  of  miles  of  wires  owned  by 
the  different  telegraph  and  telephone  companies.    The  city  of  Chicago  has  the 
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police  and  fire  alarm  wires  underground  for  about  one  mile  square  in  the  business 
center,  using  a  nine-inch  composition  pipe,  with  heavily  kerite  insulated  wires 
run  separately.  These  wires  have  been  in  service  over  one  year,  and  give  general 
satisfaction.  There  are  other  cables  in  use,  but  I  mention  the  above  particu- 
larly to  show  that  the  system  has  passed  the  experimental  point." 

The  chief  engineer  of  the  Department  and  the  superintendent  of  the  Police 
and  Fire  Alarm  Telegraph  renewed  their  suggestions  year  after  year  concerning 
the  importance  of  placing  the  city's  wires  underground.  Economy  was  given 
as  one  of  the  causes  why  this  should  be  done.  It  was  stated  that  the  saving  in 
repairs  would  justify  the  first  outlay.  The  protection  assured  by  the  under- 
ground system  was  another  cause,  as  it  was  stated  that  the  occasional  interrup- 
tions to  the  fire  alarm  service  resulting  from  crossed  wires,  storm  damages  or 
broken  wires  would  be  avoided.  Added  to  these  urgent  recommendations  from 
official  sources  was  a  growing  public  sentiment  favoring  the  removal  of  the 
overhead  wires.  It  was  found  that  the  multitude  of  wires  greatly  interfered  with 
and  delayed  the  operations  of  the  Fire  Department  in  time  of  fire.  Attempts  to 
cut  electric  wires  carrying  currents  of  unknown  potentiality  were  fraught  with 
great  danger  to  the  lives  of  firemen.  Horror  at  the  occasional  killing  of  an  unfor- 
tunate being  who  happened  to  come  accidentally  in  contact  with  a  "live"  wire 
wrought  the  public  mind  to  a  pitch  of  excitement  that  kept  the  subject  agitated, 
although  agitation  appeared  for  several  years  to  bring  no  definite  results. 

The  first  definite  step  toward  placing  the  various  kinds  of  electric  wires  in 
Baltimore  underground  was  taken  by  the  Chesapeake  and  Potomac  Telephone 
Company  in  1889.  The  company  had  just  finished  its  exchange  building  at  the 
comer  of  St.  Paul  street  and  Bank  lane,  and  in  conjunction  with  this  improve- 
ment prcq)osed  to  place  its  wires  in  the  more  congested  districts  underground. 
An  ordinance  was  passed  granting  the  company  this  privilege,  upon  condition 
that  the  company  pay  the  city  for  the  use  of  the  streets  at  the  rate  of  thirty  cents 
for  each  lineal  yard  of  the  first  four  miles  of  conduit,  and  twenty  cents  for  each 
lineal  yard  hereafter  constructed,  and  further,  that  the  city  might  at  any  time  place 
the  wires  of  the  Police  and  Fire  Alarm  Telegraph  in  the  conduits  of  the  telephone 
company  without  cost  to  the  city.  Under  this  ordinance  the  company  con- 
structed a  series  of  conduits,  for  which  the  city  has  received  the  following  reve- 
nue: 1889,  $1500;  1890,  $1500;  1891,  $4150.50;  1892,  $6953.70;  1893,  $4635.80; 
1894,  $4635.80;  1895,  $4635.80;  1896,  $4635.80;  1897,  $4635.80. 

Following  this  initiative  step  was  the  provision  for  placing  a  large  part  of 
the  wires  of  the  Police  and  Fire  Alarm  Telegraph  underground.  An  enabling 
act  of  the  Legislature,  passed  in  1892,  authorized  the  issue  of  six  million  dollars 
of  stock  by  the  city  of  Baltimore  for  various  municipal  improvements,  subject  to 
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ratification  by  popular  vote.  Popular  approval  was  obtained.  Among  the  pur- 
poses for  which  this  stock  was  to  be  issued  was  the  construction  of  conduits  for 
the  Police  and  Fire  Alarm  Telegraph  system,  and  the  sum  of  two  hundred  and 
twenty-five  thousand  dollars  was  apportioned  with  this  end  in  view. 

An  ordinance  approved  May  i,  1893,  authorized  and  directed  the  Board  of 
Fire  Commissioners  and  the  superintendent  of  the  Fire  Alarm  Telegraph  to 
advertise  for  proposals  for  constructing  conduits,  etc.,  but  this  ordinance  was 
afterward  declared  defective  by  the  city's  leg^  advisers,  and  was  repealed. 

On  March  19,  1894,  an  ordinance  was  approved  creating  the  '"Construction 
Committee  of  the  Underground  System  of  the  Police  and  Fire  Alarm  Telegraph 
and  Police  Patrol."  This  committee  consisted  of  the  Mayor,  City  Register  and 
President  of  the  Board  of  Fire  Commissioners.  The  ordinance  appropriated 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars  of  the  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand 
dollars  set  apart  for  conduit  construction,  and  authorized  and  directed  the  com- 
mittee to  advertise  for  proposals  for  the  construction  of  conduits  and  the  neces- 
sary cable  to  place  therein.  A  further  appropriation  of  $100,000  was  obtained  by 
Ordinance  No.  34,  approved  April  16,  1895,  and  of  $46,000  in  1896  to  complete 
the  work  of  placing  the  city's  wires  underground,  as  far  as  possible.  This  work, 
at  a  total  cost  of  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  dollars,  was  finished  in  1896. 
The  area  included  in  the  underground  system  of  city  wires  is  circumscribed  by 
the  following  boundary  lines :  Beginning  at  the  intersection  of  Lee  and  Light 
streets,  and  extending  south  on  Light  street  to  Hamburg ;  west  on  Hamburg  to 
the  intersection  of  Warner  street  and  Fremont  avenue;  northwest  on  Fremont 
avenue  to  Greorge  street ;  east  on  George  street  to  Biddle ;  northeast  on  Biddle  to 
Pennsylvania  avenue;  northwest  on  Pennsylvania  avenue  to  Lanvale  street; 
northeast  on  Lanvale  street  to  Eutaw  Place;  southeast  on  Eutaw  Place  to  Hoffman 
street;  northeast  on  Hoffman  street  to  Mount  Royal  avenue;  east  on  Mount 
Royal  avenue  to  Guilford  avenue;  south  on  Guilford  avenue  to  Chase  street; 
east  on  Chase  street  to  Gay  street;  southwest  on  Gay  street  to  Madison  street; 
east  on  Madison  street  to  Caroline  street ;  south  on  Caroline  street  to  the  water 
front,  and  along  the  water  front  to  the  place  of  beginning.  This  area  comprises 
the  most  valuable  property  in  the  city,  and  the  sections  in  which  there  is  the 
greatest  danger  from  fire. 

The  construction  of  this  system  prepared  the  way  for  the  adoption  of  a 
general  subway  system,  in  which  all  the  electric  wires  of  telegraph,  telephone  and 
electric  companies  shall  be  placed.  Ordinance  No.  107,  approved  June  12,  1895, 
created  the  "Electrical  Commission  of  Baltimore  City,"  to  consider  and  deter- 
mine upon  a  plan  for  the  construction  of  a  system  of  conduits  or  subways  of  suffi- 
cient capacity,  and  to  be  made  of  such  material,  as  will  properly  provide  for  the 
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accommodation  and  use  thereof  of  all  of  the  now  overhead  wires  used  in  the  city 
of  Baltimore  for  telegraph,  telephone,  electric  light  and  other  (except  trolley) 
purposes.  The  Mayor  and  City  Council,  under  Act  of  Assembly,  Chapter  200, 
approved  March  30,  1892,  has  the  power  to  compel  the  use  of  such  conduits. 
The  commission  thus  constituted  consisted  of  the  same  members  as  the  com- 
mission to  supervise  the  construction  of  the  Police  and  Fire  Alarm  Telegraph 
underground  system,  viz. :  the  Mayor,  the  City  Register  and  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Fire  Commissioners.  Mr.  N.  S.  Hill,  Jr.,  was  selected  as  the  engineer 
to  plan  the  general  system,  as  well  as  the  Police  and  Fire  Alarm  Telegraph  sys- 
tem. His  report,  which  is  a  very  valuable  and  elaborate  document  upon  the  sub- 
ject, was  finished  a  few  months  ago.  Meanwhile,  an  enabling  act  was  passed 
by  the  Legislature,  authorizing  the  issue  of  a  loan  of  one  million  dollars  by  the 
city,  subject  to  popular  approval,  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  such  a  system 
to  be  owned  by  the  city.  Popular  approval  was  obtained  at  the  election  in 
November,  1896,  and  the  subject  has  been  continually  agitated  in  the  City  Coun- 
cil. Several  ordinances  have  been  discussed  and  one  has  recently  been  approved 
(August,  1898),  providing  for  the  construction  of  such  a  system  by  the  city  as  will 
accommodate  all  overhead  wires.  It  is  expected  that  within  a  reasonably  short 
period  most  of  the  overhead  wires  will  be  removed  from  sight  in  Baltimore. 
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THE  FIRES  OF  BALTIMORE. 

Difficulties  in  Compiling  a  Record  of  Fires — Sources  of  Informa- 
tion— Chronological  List  of  Fires  Worthy  of  Note — ^The  First 
Fire  in  1749 — ^The  Conflagration  of  December  4,  1796,  which  led 
TO  MANY  Precautions  against  Fire — ^The  "Reign  of  Terror"  in 
1835 — Burning  of  St.  Paul's  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  April 
29,  1854 — The  Great  Fires  of  1857 — ^Explosion  of  the  Steam 
Engine  **Alpha",  May  22,  1871 — ^The  Famous  Clay  Street  Fire, 
July  25,  1873 — Holliday  Street  and  New  American  Theatres 
Destroyed  the  Same  Year— Thrilling  Rescue,  January  16,  1875— 
Baltimore  Firemen  at  the  Patent  Office  Fire  in  Washington, 
September  24,  1877 — Heroism  of  Captain  Horton,  October  28,  1880— 
Collapse  of  the  Warehouse  of  Wm.  E.  Hooper  &  Sons,  May  30, 
1884 — Commendable  Work  of  Firemen — Donations  of  Medals  and 
Money  for  Bravery — Disastrous  Accident,  November  17,  1886— 
Rapid  Destruction  of  the  Darby  Building,  February  26,  1887 — 
Memorable  Sharp  Street  Fire  and  Killing  of  Seven  Firemen, 
September  2,  1888 — Fire  Boat  "Cataract"  First  Used  at  Fire, 
September  27,  1891 — Baltimore  and  Ohio  Elevator  '*A"  Burned, 
October  4,  1891 — Paca  Street  Fire,  1893 — Death  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Whitridge,  January  15,  1895 — Fire  at  the  Heath  Residence,  March 
24,  1895 — ^The  Armiger  Tragedy,  February  23,  1896 — Rescue  of  Wm. 
Stahl  by  Ladderman  Daley,  November  12,  1897. 

The  fire  defenses  of  Baltimore,  the  organization,  equipment  and  changes  of 
its  fire  brigade  throughout  a  century  and  a  half,  have  been  described  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapters.  It  now  becomes  necessary  to  briefly  con  over  the  battles  fought. 
It  may  be  that  full  justice  will  not  be  done  to  the  brave  men  who  have  engaged 
in  these  battles,  even  to  the  extent,  in  many  cases,  of  sacrificing  their  lives  to 
save  others,  or  to  stop  the  mad  rush  and  roar  of  the  pitiless  flames.  Such  seem- 
ing injustice,  or  oversight  in  failing  to  record  deeds  that  deserve  record  as  tri- 
butes to  the  virtue — heroism — are  unintentional,  and  must  be  attributed  to  the 
lack  of  authentic  information.    It  is  only  within  recent  years  that  the  incidents 
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attending  a  large  fire  or  thrilling  rescue  are  preserved  so  as  to  be  available  for 
historical  purposes.  Modem  journalism  deserves  the  gratitude  of  mankind  for 
this  record.  Even  official  reports,  with  their  customary  tendency  to  brevity, 
are  stripped  of  the  glow  of  excitement  which  envelops  the  many  thrilling 
events  scattered  along  the  pathway  of  the  brave  and  true  firemen.  Moreover, 
we  are  confronted  with  the  fact  that  there  are  fires  of  all  degrees  of  magnitude. 
A  fire  which  is  attended  by  a  considerable  monetary  loss  may  generally  be  con- 
sidered a  "big"  fire,  but  a  fire  of  comparatively  small  monetary  loss  may  have 
many  thrilling  incidents.  A  glance  at  the  record  of  fire  alarms  recorded  for 
years  shows  that  the  number  of  fires  each  year  is  well  up  in  the  hundreds.  Many 
of  these  mean  only  the  burning  of  a  few  shavings,  a  canvas  awning  or  some  other 
property  of  small  value  or  importance.  Hence,  it  is  manifestly  a  useless  as  well 
as  a  wearisome  task  to  attempt  to  record  here  all  the  causes,  in  detail,  of  the  many 
alarms.  In  recent  years  such  a  record  of  alarms,  the  time  when  sounded,  the  fire 
alarm  box  from  which  the  alarm  was  sounded,  and  other  details,  has  been 
kept  in  the  Fire  Department,  and  published  in  its  annual  reports.  But  this 
record  does  not  constitute  a  graphic  description  of  the  respective  fires.  It  is 
merely  a  foundation  upon  which  the  description  may  be  reared.  The  machinery 
and  methods  of  fighting  fire  have  been  mentioned  in  previous  chapters,  so  that 
we  need  spend  little  time  upon  that  subject,  and,  as  most  fires  present  the  same 
general  appearances,  it  will  probably  be  most  desirable  to  submit  a  compilation 
from  the  best  sources  available,  of  the  larger  fires  which  have  occurred  in  Balti- 
more, in  chronological  order,  elaborating  to  some  extent  the  records  of  such  as 
have  been  especially  disastrous,  or  for  other  reasons  are  especially  deserving  of 
mention.  We  are  largely  indebted  for  the  statements  upon  which  this  compila- 
tion is  based  to  Scharf's  "History  of  Baltimore  City  and  County,"  "Chronicles  of 
Baltimore,"  by  the  same  author,  and  "The  Firemen's  Record,"  by  J.  Albert  Cas- 
sedy.  A  few  of  the  fires  of  earlier  years  have  been  previously  mentioned.  The 
list  follows : 

1749. — ^The  first  recorded  fire  in  Baltimore  occurred  March  16,  1749,  in  the 
house  of  Greenbury  Dorsey,  by  which  one  man,  four  children  and  a  colored  girl 
were  burned  to  death. 

1776. — September  18.  The  main  building  and  the  east  wing  of  the  almshouse 
were  nearly  consumed  by  fire. 

1779. — February  4.  The  brewery  of  James  Sterrett  was  destroyed;  rebuilt 
and  destroyed  November  4,  1783;  rebuilt  by  Thomas  Peters,  of  Philadelphia, 
and  again  destroyed  by  fire  some  years  afterward,  and  again  rebuilt. 

1790. — ^The  residence  of  the  CarroUs,  at  Mount  Clare,  was  partially  destroyed 
by  fire,  and  all  the  furniture  damaged. 
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1796. — December  4.  The  building  on  Light  street  occupied  by  John  Parks, 
hatter,  the  drug  store  occupied  by  Dr.  Goodwin,  adjoining,  and  the  cabinet  manu- 
factory of  Williamson  &  Smith,  on  the  south  side,  together  with  the  two  story 
residence  of  Mr.  Hawkins,  on  the  north  side,  with  the  Baltimore  Academy  and 
the  Methodist  church,  were  destroyed  by  fire.  The  buildings  were  opposite 
"Bryden's  Fountain  Inn,"which  was  in  very  great  danger  of  destruction.  This 
was  the  largest  and  most  destructive  fire  that  up  to  this  date  had  visited  Balti- 
more Town. 

1799. — May  28.  The  burning  of  the  bake  house  of  Patrick  Millian,  on  the 
west  side  of  South  street,  occasioned  the  destruction  of  fourteen  warehouses* and 
much  other  valuable  property  between  that  and  Bowly's  wharf.  The  chief  losses 
fell  upon  James  Piper,  Wm.  Jessop,  Wm.  Woods,  Von  Kapff  &  Amsbach,  Ben- 
jamin Williams,  Rogers  &  Owens,  Solomon  Betts,  James  Corrie,  Redmond 
Berry,  M.  Larew,  Wm.  Ryland,  John  McFadden,  A.  W.  Davey,  Mrs.  Lawson, 
John  Strieker,  Patrick  Millian,  Jarard  Toepken,  J.  Masey,  Lewis  Pascault. 

1812. — November  21.  The  large  brewery  of  Johnson  &  Co.  was  destroyed. 
A  new  brewery  was  erected  shortly  afterward. 

1817. — March  5.  A  wing  of  the  penitentiary,  occupied  by  three  hundred 
prisoners,  was  nearly  destroyed,  but  no  lives  were  lost.  This  fire  was  said  to  be 
of  incendiary  origin. 

1818. — October  22.  The  old  tobacco  inspection  warehouse,  comer  of  Phil- 
pot  and  Queen  streets  (now  Pratt),  Fell's  Point,  was  destroyed,  creating  a  very 
extensive  conflagration,  and  destroying  property  to  the  east  and  south,  owned  by 
James  Morrison,  John  Robinson,  Samuel  Kennard,  Joseph  Coleman,  George 
Wagner,  and  William  Patterson.    The  loss  was  estimated  at  $25,000. 

1820. — ^The  public  warehouse  on  the  Point  was  destroyed  by  fire. 

1822. — June  23.  The  greatest  fire  ever  known  in  Baltimore  up  to  that  time, 
covering  three  lumber  yards  in  the  rear  of  McElderry's  wharf.  Over  two  million 
feet  of  lumber  near  McElderry's  wharf  was  destroyed,  with  twenty-five  or  thirty 
buildings,  many  of  them  large  and  valuable  warehouses  filled  with  goods.  Many 
thousands  of  dollars'  worth  of  goods  were  thrown  into  the  dock  to  lessen  the 
amount  of  combustible  matter.  This  fire  defeated  all  efforts  to  check  it  for  about 
four  hours. 

1826. — ^January  17.    The  **Pantheon,"  on  Courtland  street,  was  destroyed. 

1827. — March  18.  The  warehouse  of  Mr.  Webb  and  those  adjoining,  on 
Howard  street,  with  their  contents,  were  destroyed.  John  Rankard  and  Fred- 
erick Knipp  were  killed  by  a  falling  wall. 

1829. — December  29.     Steam  sugar  refinery  of  D.  L.  Thomas  destroyed. 

1832. — ^July  15.  Lumber  yard  of  Wm.  Carson  &  Co.,  Buchanan's  wharf, 
together  with  warehouses  on  Smith's  wharf,  occupied  by  Messrs.  White,  Buck  & 
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Hedrich,  Manning  &  Hope,  Hugh  Boyle,  and  Mr.  Lester.    Two  persons  were 
killed  and  four  wounded  by  falling  walls. 

1833. — March  2.  A  large  saw  mill  was  entirely  destroyed;  also  a  large 
quantity  of  lumber.    Loss,  $30,000. 

1833. — October  i.  The  planing  mills  and  lumber  yard  of  Howland  & 
Woollen,  Lombard  street,  near  Greene  street,  were  destroyed,  and  Columbus 
Vinkle  killed  by  suction  engine  of  the  Howard  Fire  Company. 

1834. — ^January  24.  The  Warren  Cotton  Mills,  with  all  the  machinery  and 
a  large  lot  of  cotton  were  burned.    Loss,  $135,000. 

'  1835. — February  7.  The  "Athenaeum,"  southwest  comer  St.  Paul  and  Lex- 
ington streets,  totally  destroyed,  involving  the  loss  of  the  philosophical  apparatus 
of  the  Mechanical  Institute,  the  library  of  the  Maryland  Academy  of  Arts,  with 
valuable  cabinets,  and  a  splendid  organ  belonging  to  Mr.  Shaw.  The  insurance 
on  the  building  was  $20,000,  in  the  Equitable  Society  of  Baltimore.  The  same 
day,  the  chair  factory  of  Mr.  Daily,  Baltimore  street,  near  Jones'  Falls,  and  the 
chinaware  store  of  Jacob  Darley,  on  Baltimore  street,  with  its  contents,  were 
burned.  Loss  at  Darley's  fire,  $95,000.  The  weather  was  so  cold  that  the 
hydrants  were  frozen,  and  it  was  necessary  to  have  them  thawed  before  they 
could  be  used. 

February  13.  The  court  house,  at  that  time  one  of  the  finest  buildings  in  the 
country,  was  nearly  destroyed,  but  all  the  valuable  records  were  saved.  The 
fire  was  checked  on  the  second  floor,  but  all  above  was  destroyed.  The  Mayor 
and  City  Council  adopted  resolutions  of  thanks  to  the  firemen  for  their  services 
at  this  fire.  During  the  same  week  attempts  were  made  to  fire  Rev.  Mr.  Dun- 
can's church,  Lexington  street;  the  Female  Orphan  Asylum,  Franklin  street; 
the  Friends'  Meeting  House,  south  side  Lombard  street,  west  of  Howard  street ; 
the  Baltimore  "Gazette"  office ;  the  Middle  Pcrfice  Station  House ;  the  Museum ; 
the  Liberty  and  Union  Engine  Houses ;  the  Exchange  (now  the  Custom  House), 
and  many  other  public  buildings. 

February  25.  The  range  of  stables  in  the  rear  of  the  Western  Hotel,  then  at 
the  corner  of  Howard  and  Saratoga  streets,  was  destroyed,  and  Firemen  Wm. 
McNelly,  Stewart  D.  Downes,  Michael  Moran  and  Wm.  Macklin  were  killed  by 
a  falling  wall. 

April  9.  Fire  destroyed  a  large  amount  of  property  on  Calvert  street, 
including  the  hotel  of  M.  Kosler  and  a  building  used  for  compounding  Thom- 
sonian  medicine. 

August. — Riots  and  fires  growing  out  of  the  failure  of  the  Bank  of  Maryland, 
which  were  mentioned  in  a  previous  chapter. 

1836. — ^April  8.    The  Lazaretto  warehouse  at  Quarantine  was  destroyed. 
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December  25.  A  fire  originated  in  the  comb  and  variety  store  of  Allinson 
&  Co.,  on  Market  street^  spreading  to  the  adjoining  store  of  Owen  &  Morling 
and  the  hardware  store  of  J.  E.  Rigden,  all  of  which  were  destroyed. 

1838. — February  3.  Baltimore  Theater  and  Circus,  on  Front  street,  on  the 
site  of  the  Front  Street  Theater.  The  building,  then  occupied  by  Cooke's  cele- 
brated European  Circus  Troupe,  was  entirely  consumed  by  fire.  Mr.  Cooke 
lost  the  whole  of  his  stock,  fixtures,  machinery,  wardrobes  and  decorations, 
including  his  entire  stud  of  nearly  fifty  beautiful  horses.  On  the  south  side,  sepa- 
rated from  the  theater  by  an  alley,  stood  an  antiquated  two-story  brick  house, 
known  as  "Cough's  Mansion  House,"  occupied  by  Patrick  Murphy.  This 
structure,  with  some  old  back-buildings,  was  also  destroyed.  The  fire  was 
supposed  to  be  the  result  of  accident. 

August  3.  The  extensive  soap  factory  of  Peter  Boyd  &  Co.  destroyed  by  an 
incendiary  fire,  and  involving  in  its  destruction  the  plow  factory  of  Richard 
P.  Chenowith,  the  shop  and  dwelling  of  Richard  McLanahan,  and  the  saw  mill 
and  mahogany  yard  of  Jacob  Dalley. 

August  31.  The  cabinet  factory  of  John  Needles,  Cypress  alley,  above  Pratt 
street,  destroyed ;  also  the  brick  house  of  W.  &  J.  Neal,  adjoining,  occupied  by 
Mr.  Cochran  as  a  furniture  wareroom ;  the  Virginia  House  and  American  Hotel, 
owned  by  R.  Smith,  on  the  south  side,  with  very  great  damage  to  many  othet 
buildings,  and  destro)ring  property  valued  at  $150,000. 

1840. — March  30.  The  German  Lutheran  Church  on  North  Gay  street, 
built  in  1808,  at  a  cost  of  forty  thousand  dollars,  was  totally  destroyed,  together 
with  its  organ,  valued  at  $14,000.  This  fire  originated  in  Edwin  S.  Tarr's 
cabinet  warerooms  adjoining  the  church,  and  broke  out  through  the  roof  and 
windows.  The  roof  of  the  church  caught  fire  from  the  intense  heat,  and  the 
church  was  soon  a  heap  of  ruins.  A  heavy  rain  assisted  the  firemen  in  pre- 
venting the  fire  from  spreading  to  other  buildings. 

1842. — ^April  15,  Thursday.  A  trial  excursion  of  a  beautiful  new  steam- 
boat, the  "Medora,"  of  the  Baltimore  Steam  Packet  Company,  was  to  take  place 
down  the  Bay.  She  was  intended  to  run  between  Baltimore  and  Norfolk. 
The  officers,  crew  and  a  number  of  citizens  assembled  on  the  boat  at  3  P.  M. 
(the  hour  for  starting).  The  bell  rang  and  the  engine  was  started  about  3:30 
P.  M.  Two  revolutions  of  the  wheel  were  made,  when  there  was  a  tremendous 
explosion.  The  smoke-stacks,  the  fore  part  of  the  upper  deck,  and  about  forty 
or  fifty  persons  were  blown  to  pieces.  The  sides  of  the  vessel  were  torn  out; 
fragments  of  wood  and  iron  were  scattered  broadcast.  The  boiler  had  exploded. 
An  alarm  of  fire  was  sounded,  and  all  the  fire  companies  responded.  Many  per- 
sons were  killed  by  the  explosion ;  others  were  scalded  to  death  by  the  escaping 
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steam ;  some  died  from  inhaling  the  steam ;  while  a  number  jumped  overboard  and 
were  drowned.  The  boat  sank  about  sixty  feet  from  the  wharf,  which  was  on  the 
south  side  of  the  harbor,  on  the  premises  of  Mr.  John  Watchman.  Dead,  27; 
wounded,  40;  injured,  15.  Many  of  the  dead  were  buried  the  following  Sun- 
day, several  members  of  the  Watchman  Fire  Company  being  included  in  the 
number.  The  entire  Fire  Department  turned  out  in  full  uniform  to  participate  in 
the  funeral  services  of  the  unfortunate  firemen  who  were  killed. 

November  12.  The  Baltimore  Printing  and  Bleaching  Works,  comer  of 
Plowman  and  Front  streets,  totally  destroyed  by  fire  together  with  a  large  and 
valuable  lot  of  machinery. 

1842  (month  and  day  indefinite).  The  extensive  rope  walk  of  George  A. 
Von  Sprechelsen,  Lombard  street,  was  destroyed  by  an  incendiary,  and  involved 
also  the  dwelling-houses  of  Wm.  Mauston,  John  Wells  and  Wm.  Knorr.  By 
the  falling  of  the  walls  on  the  next  day  seven  persons  were  killed  or  injured, 
mostly  children  engaged  in  picking  up  nails,  and  other  wreckage. 

1843. — March  9.  The  fine  mansion  of  Andrew  Tiflfany,  comer  of  Madison 
and  Hoffman  streets,  destroyed. 

1844. — March  24.  The  extensive  soap  and  candle  works  of  Smith  & 
Curlett,  totally  destroyed.    Loss,  $65,000. 

September  12.  The  lumber  yard  of  Coates  &  Glenn,  with  several  stores 
and  dwellings,  destroyed. 

December  29.  The  shoe  store  of  Bellinger  &  Son,  the  cracker  bakery  of 
Richard  C.  Mason,  the  shoe  store  of  J.  H.  and  Edward  Searles,  with  all  their 
stock  of  goods,  together  with  the  tobacco  factory  of  Charles  Ingram,  the  cloth- 
ing store  of  John  H.  Rea,  Joseph's  lottery  office,  comer  South  and  Pratt  streets, 
and  several  other  houses,  were  totally  destroyed. 

1845. — February  3.  The  candle  factory  of  Hancock  &  Mann,  with  all  the 
machinery,  was  destroyed  by  fire.    Loss,  $75,000. 

September  6.  The  sugar  house  of  Roundet  &  Canet,  in  the  rear  of  South 
street,  was  totally  destroyed.  While  this  fire  was  buming,  another  fire  broke 
out  in  Clark's  Hotel  on  Broad  street,  and  spread  with  rapidity,  destroying  the 
commission  houses  of  Bellows  &  Co.,  J.  Shauffer  &  Co.,  Siterawes  &  Co.,  with 
a  number  of  other  buildings.  Three  persons  were  killed  and  several  severely 
wounded  by  falling  walls.    Loss,  $35,000. 

December  31.  Thomas  Neilson's  observatory  and  marine  telegraph,  Fed- 
eral Hall,  and  all  the  apparatus,  totally  destroyed. 

1847. — May  9.  The  cabinet  factory  of  John  and  James  Williams  &  Co., 
58  South  street,  the  grocery  and  warehouse  lof  Wm.  Chestnut,  comer  of  South 
and  Pratt  streets,  Middleton's  tobacco  and  snuff  factory,  Peter  Keenan's  bis- 
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cuit  and  water  cracker  factory  were  destroyed,  and  many  other  buildings 
seriously  damaged. 

November  28.  Five  fires  took  place  at  the  same  hour  and  in  different 
parts  of  the  city.  The  riotous  spirit  was  strong  at  that  time,  and  these  fires 
were  evidently  intended  to  foment  trouble  between  the  rival  companies. 

1848. — ^January  11.  The  steamboats  "Walcott,"  belonging  to  Robert  Tay- 
lor, and  the  "Jewess,"  of  the  Norfolk  Line,  destroyed  at  the  end  of  Patterson's 
wharf.  The  "Walcott"  was  laid  up  for  the  winter,  but  the  "Jewess"  was  laden 
with  much  freight,  and  was  scuttled  to  prevent  total  destruction. 

May  28.  Knox's  cotton  factory,  on  the  north  side  of  Lexington  street, 
west  of  Fremont,  the  logwood  factory  of  Robert  Baker  and  over  sixty  dwellings, 
comprising  the  entire  block  bounded  by  Lexington,  Poppleton,  Saratoga  and 
Cape  streets,  were  destroyed.  The  fire  burned  for  seven  hours.  As  described 
in  a  previous  chapter,  a  number  of  engine  houses  were  locked  by  order  of  the 
Mayor,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  disorder.  When  the  fire  assumed  such  dan- 
gerous proportions  some  of  these  companies  refused  to  act.    Loss,  $250,000. 

1849. — ^January  28.  The  large  beef,  pork  and  candle  factory  of  Henry 
Kimberly  on  Buren  street,  with  contents,  destroyed.     Loss,  $35,000. 

February  10.  The  extensive  steam  soap  and  candle  manufactory  of  Smith 
&  Curlett,  northeast  comer  Holiday  and  Pleasant  streets,  destroyed.  Damage, 
$15,000;  insurance,  $25,000. 

1850. — March  13.  The  store  of  Link  &  Co.,  tobacco  merchants,  situated  on 
Eutaw  street,  and  the  shoe  store  of  Morris  &  Delaney,  were  destroyed  by  fire. 

June  4.  The  extensive  livery  and  carriage  stables  of  Charles  Goddard, 
comer  Greene  and  Raborg  streets,  destroyed ;  horses  and  carriages  saved. 

July  13.  The  lumber  yard  of  John  J.  Griffith,  East  Falls  avenue,  north  of 
Fawn  street,  destroyed,  involving  also  the  lumber  yard  of  James  Harker,  and 
injuring  the  planing  mill  of  H.  Herring,  and  embracing  the  entire  block  from  the 
Falls  to  President  street,  with  Messrs.  King  &  Sutton's  lumber  yard,  two  dwelling 
houses  of  Richard  Cross,  on  Stiles  street,  with  four  brick  dwelling^  of  Robert 
Cross,  Mr.  Cousin's  cooper  shop,  and  several  small  houses  occupied  by  German 
families.     Loss,  $20,000. 

1 85 1. — July  21.  The  brewery  and  two  houses  belonging  to  Mr.  Mattese,  at 
the  then  extremity  of  Saratoga  street,  destroyed. 

July  23.  The  paint,  drug,  oil,  and  glass  house  of  Messrs.  Baker  &  Bros., 
on  South  Charles  street,  near  Lombard,  destroyed  to  the  extent  of  $13,000; 
insurance,  $51,000.  The  large  building  of  Leonard  Jarvis,  adjoining,  occupied 
by  Cannon,  Bennett  &  Co.,  auctioneers,  was  partially  burned,  with  adjoining 
buildings  seriously  damaged. 
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December  14.  The  Emmanuel  Evangelical  Association  Church,  southeast 
comer  Camden  and  Eutaw  streets,  destroyed. 

December  15.  Cook's  cotton  factory,  on  French,  opposite  Chestnut  street, 
burned. 

1852. — November  16.  A  fire  destroyed  the  extensive  rope  walks  of  J.  S. 
Getting,  on  Federal  Hill. 

1853. — ^June  28.  Lower  Broadway  Market-house,  from  Thames  to  Lancas- 
ter street,  and  two  houses  on  the  east  side  of  Broadway,  destroyed. 

1854. — March  6.  Messrs.  Knabe,  Gahle  &  Co.  sustained  a  loss  of  $28,000, 
Mrs.Frank  Sewell  of  $3600,  and  W.  A.  Daushin  of  $1000. 

April  29.  St.  Paul's  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  comer  Saratoga  and 
Charles  streets,  was  destroyed.  The  building  cost  $140,000.  The  flames  were 
discovered  about  i  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  doors  were  forced  open,  and 
it  was  learned  that  the  fire  had  originated  in  a  room  in  the  back  part  of  the 
church,  over  the  altar.  The  buifding  was  upon  high  ground,  and  water  was 
scarce,  so  that,  despite  hard  work  by  the  firemen,  the  stately  edifice  was  doomed 
to  destruction.  Under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Colbum,  secretary  of  the  Episcopal 
Convention,  the  iron  safe,  containing  the  records  and  other  valuable  papers  of 
the  Diocese  of  Maryland,  was  removed  from  the  church.  The  flames  swept 
through  the  building,  burst  through  the  roof,  and  illumined  the  city.  The 
climax  of  this  brilliant  spectacle  was  reached  when  the  hissing  flames  and  curl- 
ing smoke  enveloped  the  tall  and  beautiful  steeple,  transforming  it  into  a 
gigantic  torch.  Amidst  the  crashing  of  timbers,  the  bell  fell  from  its  perch  in 
the  tower,  and  was  engulfed  in  the  fiery  furnace  below.  St.  Paul's  was  rebuilt 
at  once,  and  was  dedicated  by  Bishop  Whittingham,  January  10,  1856. 

May  14.  McElderry  &  Floyd's  lumber  yard.  Light  street  wharf,  between 
Camden  and  Conway  streets,  with  the  row  of  four-story  warehouses  belonging 
to  Michael  Dorsey  and  Dr.  Keenan,  was  much  damaged  by  fire. 

June  16.  An  extensive  fire  damaged  tenement  houses  to  the  extent  of 
$15,000. 

October  19.    The  sash  factory  of  Crook  &  Duff,  on  East  Falls  avenue,  the 

steam  works  and  sash  factory  of  Lapourelle  &  Maughlin,  on  Stiles  street,  the 

lumber  yard  of  Griffith  &  Gates,  five  houses  on  President  street,  James  Bates' 

establishment,  the  spice  mill  of  Crawford  &  Berry,  the  coal  office  of  Mr.  Qiff, 

the  cooper  shop  of  John  Cousin,  many  tenement  houses,  and  a  vessel  load  of 

coal  were  destroyed.     Great  difficulty  was  experienced  in  getting  water  at  this 

fire. 

November  5.    A  fire  broke  out  in  the  manufacturing  department  of  Messrs. 

Knabe,  Gahle  &  Co.'s  piano-forte  establishment   on   Eutaw   street,   which   de- 
stroyed that  part  of  the  establishment,  and  all  its  contents.    The  adjoining 
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buildings  were  greatly  damaged  by  the  falling  walls  and  a  number  of  won- 
derful escapes  from  death  were  made.  Some  firemen  were  in  the  building  when 
they  heard  a  shout  that  the  walls  were  falling.  They  started  out  of  the  build- 
ing, and  just  as  they  got  in  the  doorway  the  entire  wall  above  the  first  floor  fdl 
out.  The  firemen  in  the  street  started  to  run  when  the  wall  toppled.  As  soon 
as  the  wall  fell  they  hurried  back  to  dig  out  their  unfortunate  comrades.  Much 
to  their  surprise,  the  "unfortunates"  were  walking  over  the  debris  uninjured, 
with  the  exception  of  Fireman  Short,  whose  foot  was  crushed. 

December  9.  The  warehouse  of  J.  McGowan  &  Son,  Baltimore  street,  east 
of  Paca,  with  seven  other  large  warehouses,  involving  a  loss  of  $200,000.  The 
occupants  were :  J.  McGowan  &  Sons,  wholesale  grocery  and  liquors ;  Messrs. 
Knabe,  Gahle  &  Co.,  piano  manufacturers ;  Messrs.  Mills  &  Bros.,  stoves  and  tin- 
ware; Messrs.  Newsham  &  Co.,  iron  railing  manufacturers;  Messrs.  Mills  & 
Murray,  feed  store;  Messrs.  Rothrock  &  Peacock,  tinners  and  roofers;  Mr. 
Caspear,  cedar  cooper;  E.  P.  Osier,  cedar  cooper.  On  Paca  street,  the  stores 
of  Messrs.  Kahler  &  Smith  were  also  on  fire.  The  Eutaw  House  was  saved  by 
the  untiring  efforts  of  the  firemen  and  the  employes. 

1855. — ^April  6.  The  warehouse  No  266  West  Baltimore  street,  occupied 
by  Carey,  Howe  &  Co.,  wholesale  boot  and  shoe  dealers,  and  Geo.  A.  Warder 
&  Co.,  wholesale  hat  dealers,  destroyed.  The  falling  of  the  walls  destroyed 
the  carpet  factory  of  Gable,  McDowell  &  Co.,  with  a  stock  valued  at  $ioo,ocx). 
Total  loss,  about  $250,000. 

May  26.  The  wholesale  clothing  warehouse  of  Dailey,  Massey  &  Maupin, 
on  Baltimore  street,  near  Howard  street,  was  discovered  to  be  on  fire  between 
seven  and  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  flames  had  gained  such  headway 
that  the  firemen  could  not  control  the  conflagration  until  the  buildings  of 
Messrs.  Devries,  Stephens  &  Thomas,  wholesale  dry  goods  merchants,  comer 
of  Baltimore  and  Howard  streets,  Norris,  Caldwell  &  Co.,  grocers,  Messrs. 
Mayer  &  Bro.,  John  Gushing  and  Enoch  Bennett,  were  destroyed  or  gfreatly 
damag:ed.    Total  loss,  $200,000. 

July  4.  The  extensive  ham  and  bacon  establishment  of  Rcdoson  &  Co., 
North  Paca  street,  between  Lexington  and  Fayette  streets,  destroyed,  with 
injury  to  dwellings  owned  by  A.  H.  Reip,  Henry  Hartsog,  and  the  Howard 
engine  house.  This  fire  threatened  to  prove  a  very  extensive  one,  but  by  the 
great  exertions  of  the  firemen  the  flames  were  subdued  after  five  hours'  fighting. 

July  12.  A  destructive  fire  took  place  on  Barnes  street,  between  Broad- 
way and  Bond  streets. 

1856. — September  18.  A  number  of  workshops  at  the  Maryland  peni- 
tentiary were  burned. 
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1857. — ^April  14.  One  of  the  most  disastrous  fires  that  ever  occurred  in 
Baltimore.  A  few  minutes  after  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  a  man  rushed 
into  the  Mechanical  Fire  Company's  house  on  South  Calvert  street  and  shouted 
an  alarm  of  fire.  The  company's  bell  sounded  an  alarm  for  due  west,  as  the 
man  said  the  fire  was  on  Charles  street,  near  Lombard  street.  When  the 
companies  responded,  it  was  found  that  the  large  five-story  warehouses,  Nos. 
37,  39  and  41  South  Charles  street,  were  burning.  The  flames  quickly  devoured 
these  buildings,  and  the  fire  was  communicated  from  them  to  the  large  four- 
story  iron  building  of  E.  L.  Parker  &  Co.,  on  Lombard  street,  which,  with  its 
contents,  was  entirely  destroyed.  Three  three-story  buildings  and  one  two- 
story  building  east  of  the  Parker  building  were  consumed  next.  The  Charles 
street  warehouses  were  occupied  as  follows :  No.  37,  by  J.  S.  Robinson,  paper 
dealer,  and  L.  Harrison  &  Co.,  cap  manufacturers;  No.  39,  by  R.  Edwards  & 
Co.,  and  B.  S.  &  W.  A.  Loney,  and  No.  41,  by  Messrs.  Norris  &  Bro.  The 
Lombard  street  buildings  were  occupied  by  E.  L.  Parker  &  Co.,  and  Hodges 
&  Emack,  hardware  merchants;  Hanley  &  Bansemer,  wholesale  grocers; 
Gilpin,  Canby  &  Co.,  wholesale  druggists.  About  half  past  ten  o'clock,  whilst 
a  number  of  persons  were  on  the  first  floor  of  the  grocery  store  of  Hanley  & 
Bansemer,  the  upper  part  of  the  building,  as  well  as  those  on  both  sides, 
being  on  fire,  the  floor  above  fell,  enveloping  them  in  flames  and  burying  them 
in  the  ruins.  Many  who  succeeded  in  escaping  were  seriously  burned  and 
injured.  During  the  ensuing  two  days,  fourteen  dead  bodies  were  taken  from 
the  ruins.  Only  one  of  these  had  a  head  attached.  All  the  others  had  been 
so  mangled  that  the  heads  were  detached.  Twelve  of  the  bodies  were  iden- 
tified as  Thomas  Buckley,  Joseph  R.  Bruce,  Joseph  Ward,  George  Boyle,  Jacob 
Marshek,  James  Hasson,  Wm.  E.  Abell,  James  Payne,  Herman  BoUman, 
Theodore  Brun,  James  Hussey,  and  Joseph  Litzinger. 

May  14.    The  lumber  yard  of  Thomas  &  Price  destroyed.     Loss,  $30,000. 

November  21.  Nos.  318  and  318J  West  Baltimore  street,  occupied  by 
Fisher,  Boyd  &  Bro.,  importers,  and  by  L.  P.  D.  Newman,  boots  and  shoes,  de- 
stroyed. 

1858. — ^January  10.  The  Empire  House,  comer  of  Low  and  Forrest  streets, 
destroyed ;  also  a  four-story  warehouse,  corner  of  Lombard  and  Hanover  streets. 

March  25.    A  number  of  small  houses  in  Dallas  street  were  burned. 

March  26.  Arbiter  Hall,  No.  3  South  Frederick  street,  destroyed,  and 
great  damage  done  to  several  houses  on  Centre  Market  space. 

June  6.  The  "Alpha"  extinguished  a  fire  in  fifteen  minutes  at  the  Farmers 
and  Merchants  Retreat,  comer  of  Eutaw  and  Franklin  streets. 

July  3.  Shortly  before  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  a  fire  broke  out  in  the  large 
four-story  warehouse  at  the  northeast  comer  of  Hanover  and  Lombard  streets, 
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then  occupied  in  part  by  Ober  &  Co.  as  a  wholesale  drug  house.  A  quantity  of 
straw  was  lying  on  the  floor  when  one  of  the  firm  accidentally  let  fall  an  ethereal 
oil  lamp  while  burning.  The  straw  immediately  ignited  and  set  fire  to  a  barrel  of 
turpentine.  The  barrel  was  rolled  towards  the  door,  but  it  burst,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  the  entire  floor  was  a  mass  of  flames.  An  alarm  was  promptly  given 
and  the  firemen  as  promptly  responded,  but  the  second  and  third  floors  were  on 
fire  before  any  of  them  could  reach  the  place.  Several  hand  engines  began  work 
before  the  "Alpha,"  which  had  to  be  taken  to  the  south  side  of  Pratt  street,  a 
distance  of  600  feet,  before  a  plug  could  be  had.  As  soon  as  the  steam  engine 
was  put  to  work  the  effect  was  perceptible.  The  first  floor  of  the  warehouse  was 
occupied  by  Ober  &  Co.  The  second  floor  was  used  as  the  dressing  rooms  of 
the  New  Assembly  Rooms.  The  third  floor  was  occupied  by  the  Dental  College 
and  was  used  for  the  surgical  department.  The  fourth  floor  was  the  supper  room 
of  the  New  Assembly  Rooms.  "The  Sun"  (Baltimore),  in  commenting  on  this 
fire,  said  "the  work  of  yesterday  showed  conclusively  that,  with  a  few  more  steam 
engines  properly  managed,  no  fear  of  an  extensive  fire  need  be  entertained." 
This  was  the  first  fire  where  ropes  were  used  to  keep  the  crowd  from  obstructing 
the  firemen  at  their  work. 

1859. — ^January  22.  Property  on  Dugan's  wharf,  valued  at  $20,000,  was  de- 
stroyed. 

February  23.  About  12.15  A.  M.  the  first  alarm  of  a  fire  after  the  forming 
of  the  City  Fire  Department,  was  sounded.  It  was  caused  by  the  burning  of  a 
three-story  building  on  Broadway,  a  few  doors  south  of  Pratt  street,  occupied  by 
Mr.  Hughes  as  a  dwelling  and  a  cabinet  making  establishment.  The  Fire  De- 
partment answered  very  promptly,  but  the  fire  had  g^ned  considerable  headway 
when  the  companies  arrived.    The  fire  was  extinguished  after  two  hours  work. 

March  16.  The  old  Saratoga  Brewery,  built  in  1832  by  General  Medtart, 
was  destroyed. 

May  19.  The  first  large  fire  after  the  organization  of  the  City  Fire  Depart- 
ment, took  place  on  the  morning  of  this  day.  A  portion  of  the  engine  house  and 
machine  shops  of  the  Philadelphia  Railroad  Company  was  destroyed.  The 
buildings  were  partly  enveloped  in  flames  when  the  fire  was  first  discovered,  and 
although  the  alarm  was  slowly  communicated  to  the  Department,  yet  with  only 
three  steam  engines  and  the  men  more  or  less  inexperienced  in  their  new  duties, 
the  fire  was  promptly  and  effectually  cut  off  from  the  workshops,  and  the  valu- 
able machinery  and  their  contents  saved.  These  shops  were  then  located  at  the 
intersection  of  Canal  street  and  Canton  avenue. 

July  2.  The  first  alarm  under  the  telegraph  system  was  received  from  box 
53  at  10.30  P.  M.,  caused  by  the  burning  of  a  frame  work-shop  at  Mt.  Clare 
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Depot.  Only  No.  2  Engine  responded  to  this  box,  but  the  company  quickly 
extinguished  the  fire. 

July  4.  An  alarm  of  fire  was  received  from  box  25  at  5.25  P.  M.,  caused  by 
the  burning  of  eleven  dwellings  on  Orleans  street,  between  Spring  and  Caroline 
streets.  The  occupants  of  the  houses  were  thrown  into  a  state  of  the  greatest  ex- 
citement. They  rushed  from  house  to  house,  pitching  their  household  effects  into 
the  street,  and  endeavored  to  save  what  they  could.  One  woman  had  made 
several  trips  back  and  forth  from  her  house,  had  returned  again  and  went  into 
the  third  story,  where  she  had  put  some  money  under  the  carpet.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  house  took  fire,  and  before  she  could  tear  up  the  carpet  to  get  the  money 
the  flames  had  spread  so  that,  when  she  endeavored  to  return,  her  escape  by  the 
stairs  was  cut  off.  She  went  into  the  front  room  and  closed  the  door  leading  to 
the  stairway,  threw  up  the  window  and  called  to  some  firemen  to  get  a  ladder. 
Before  they  could  comply,  flames  were  creeping  in  under  the  door,  and  the  room 
was  filled  with  a  dense  smoke.  With  remarkable  presence  of  mind  she  told  some 
citizens  to  pick  up  and  hold  a  mattress  which  was  lying  on  the  sidewalk.  They 
did  so,  and  she  immediately  leaped  into  it  and  alighted  safely  without  receiving 
any  injuries.  How  closely  she  was  pressed  by  the  flames  can  be  imagined,  as 
her  dress  took  fire  as  she  started  to  leap  from  the  window.  After  a  terrible 
struggle  of  four  hours  the  fire  was  subdued.  There  were  twenty-seven  fires  on 
that  day,  the  largest  number  that  has  ever  been  known  in  Baltimore  in  any 
twenty-four  consecutive  hours. 

December  11.  No.  408  West  Baltimore  street,  C.  M.  Stieff,  piano  manufac- 
turer; No.  400,  P.  McGill,  feed  store,  and  three  houses  owned  by  Wm.  Bowers, 
and  used  as  a  coach  factory;  No.  404,  Thomas  McGlennan;  and  also,  at  the 
same  time,  No.  577  Pennsylvania  avenue,  used  as  a  stable  by  Benjamin  Horn, 
were  destroyed. 

December  12.  Warehouse  No.  246  West  Baltimore  street,  occupied  by 
Marsden  &  Bro.;  also  by  Merryfield  &  Stitchcomb,  and  on  the  third  floor  by 
E.  Kosenswig  &  Co.,  destroyed,  and  many  buildings  seriously  damaged. 

December  23.  About  3.30  P.  M.,  the  cooper  shop  and  dry-house  in  the 
penitentiary  yard  was  discovered  to  be  on  fire,  and  an  alarm  was  at  once  sent  out 
from  box  62.  The  Department  responded  promptly  and  extinguished  the  fire 
after  several  hours. 

i860. — September  4.  Old  Congress  Hall,  comer  Baltimore  and  Liberty 
streets,  occupied  by  Summers  &  Townsend,  and  by  Samuel  Dryden,  destroyed. 

1 861. — ^January  11.  The  United  States  barracks,  on  Lafayette  square,  were 
destroyed. 

1862. — September  14.  A  fire  occurred  on  the  premises  of  Messrs.  Denmead 
&  Co.,  on  West  Falls  avenue,  by  which  the  heaviest  fire  loss  was  incurred  since 
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the  organization  of  the  City  Fire  Department.  This  was  largely  due  to  prolonged 
delay  in  sounding  the  alarm.  The  persons  who  first  saw  the  fire  endeavored  to 
give  the  alarm  through  box  42,  then  located  at  the  Block  street  drawbridge, 
and  box  8,  then  at  Pratt  street  bridge,  but  without  success,  because  of  disarrange- 
ment of  the  wires.  The  fire  continued  to  bum  nearly  an  hour  before  an  alarm 
was  given.  It  was  only  after  information  of  the  fire  was  carried  to  the  engine 
houses  by  individuals  that  any  engines  arrived  at  the  conflagration.  The  chief 
engineer,  upon  arriving  and  seeing  the  extent  of  the  fire,  despatched  a  man  on 
horseback  to  the  telegraph  office  and  had  a  general  alarm  sounded,  which  soon 
brought  the  entire  Department  to  the  spot,  and  the  fire  was  conquered.  Criti- 
cism of  the  Department  resulting  from  the  delay  led  to  an  inquiry  by  a  City  Coun- 
cil committee  as  to  the  cause  of  the  delay.  This  investigation  resulted  in  a  report 
stating  that  "Neither  the  Superintendent  of  the  telegraph  nor  any  of  the  operators 
attached  to  the  office  are  censurable  for  not  giving  the  alarm.  Some  persons 
had  raised  a  flag  in  commemoration  of  the  bombardment  of  Fort  McHenry  in 
front  of  the  armory  of  the  Junior  Artillery,  at  Reben  Hall,  on  Fayette  street, 
between  Frederick  and  Harrison  streets,  which  flag,  coming  in  contact  with  the 
wires  of  the  telegraph,  had  caused  them  to  become  twisted,  and  prevented  the 
transmission  of  the  alarms  to  the  central  station." 

1865.  There  were  only  two  fires  of  any  consequence  in  this  year,  and  in 
both  cases  the  fire  had  gained  much  headway  before  the  alarm  was  given.  The 
first  was  caused  by  the  burning  of  the  steam  saw  mill  of  William  Wingate,  at 
Canton,  and  the  other,  Michael  Roache's  carpenter  shop,  on  North  Calvert  street. 

1866. — October  29.  An  alarm  of  fire  was  sounded  from  box  3,  caused  by 
the  burning  of  the  Marston  building  on  Baltimore  street,  near  Hanover  street. 
It  was  necessary  to  summon  the  entire  Department  to  this  conflag^tion.  The 
fire  originated  in  the  cellar  among  some  straw,  boxes  and  crates,  in  which  queens- 
ware  had  been  packed.  The  flames  were  discovered  by  a  salesman,  who  opened 
a  cellar  door  to  throw  down  a  box.  Valuable  time  was  lost  in  an  effort  by  the 
employes  of  the  house  to  extinguish  the  fire  before  an  alarm  was  sounded.  By 
the  time  the  Fire  Department  was  summoned  the  fire  had  gained  such  headway 
that  it  had  spread  through  the  four  floors  to  the  roof.  The  firemen  succeeded  in 
confining  the  conflagration  to  the  one  building.  The  first  fatal  accident  since 
the  organization  of  the  City  Department  took  place  at  this  fire.  The  unfortu- 
nate victim  was  Mr.  Charles  Bertram,  of  No.  2  Engine  Company,  who,  with 
several  other  firemen,  was  struck  by  the  falling  cornice  from  the  burning  build- 
ing. Mr.  Bertram  died  several  days  after  the  accident.  Fatal  accidents  have 
not  been  numerous  in  the  history  of  the  Department,  but  Charles  Bertram  was 
the  first  of  about  a  score  of  heroes  who  have  sacrificed  their  lives  in  the  perform- 
ance of  duty  in  the  Baltimore  City  Fire  Department. 
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1867. — Februauy  8.  No.  9  Commerce  street,  below  Exchange  Place,  occu- 
pied by  Chas.  A.  Ross  &  Co.,  rectifiers,  was  entirely  destroyed,  and  values  to  the 
amount  of  $150,000  consumed.  No.  11,  occupied  by  W.  S.  Shurtz  &  Co.,  dealers 
in  salted  fish  and  cheese,  and  also  No.  7,  occupied  by  Adams  &  Davidson,  de- 
stroyed, valued  at  $50,000.  The  firemen  battled  with  this  fire  for  five 
hours.  The  best  part  of  their  exertions  were  spent  in  trying  to  keep  the 
fire  confined  to  the  Ross  building.  During  the  fire  Mr.  Ross  appeared  on  the 
scene  and  made  several  ineffectual  attempts  to  get  a  box  containing  valuable 
papers  and  a  large  amount  of  money.  After  seeing  that  it  was  impossible  to  get 
the  box  himself,  he  turned  to  some  firemen  and  offered  $500  to  any  one  who 
would  get  it.  Richard  S.  Bridges,  then  a  member  of  No.  6  Engine  Company, 
started  up  a  ladder  (against  the  protests  of  his  comrades)  and  disappeared  from 
view  through  a  second  story  window.  In  a  few  minutes  the  suspense  became 
unbearable,  and  several  firemen  started  up  the  ladder  just  as  Bridges  appeared 
at  the  window  with  the  box  in  his  arms.  Out  of  the  reward  he  received  Bridges 
gave  a  supper  to  the  members  of  his  company. 

1868. — October  29.  A  false  alarm  of  fire  from  box  38  led  to  the  death  of 
Mathias  Rochester,  hostler  of  No.  i  Truck  Company.  Rochester  was  off  duty 
when  the  alarm  was  sounded,  but  he  responded.  When  the  truck  arrived  at  the 
comer  of  Monument  and  Buren  streets,  the  wheels  struck  a  railroad  track.  The 
jar  threw  Rochester  off,  and  before  he  could  get  out  of  the  way  the  heavy  truck 
ran  over  him.  He  was  carried  into  a  house  in  the  vicinity,  and  died  thirty  min- 
utes after  the  accident. 

1869. — April  17.     One  of  the  most  terrible  catastrophes  in  the  history  of 

the  City  Department  happened  this  day.  A  fire  originated  on  the  first  floor  of 
No.  14  McQellan's  alley,  used  as  a  carpenter  and  cooper  shop.  An  alarm  was 
sounded  from  box  3,  then  at  the  comer  of  Hanover  and  Baltimore  streets.  The 
fire  soon  extended  to  the  roof,  but  the  firemen  fearlessly  entered  the  building 
and  succeeded  in  checking  the  flames.  Mr.  John  M.  Hennick,  then  captain  of 
No.  2  Engine  Company,  was  on  the  roof  of  the  adjoining  building,  when  he 
noticed  the  chimney  of  the  burning  building  tottering.  He  reported  to  Assistant 
Engineer  Ross,  who  promptly  ordered  the  men  out  of  the  building.  Mr.  Ross 
started  down  the  alley,  but  had  only  gone  a  few  feet  when  the  chimney  fell. 
He  ran  back,  and  just  as  he  reached  the  front  of  the  building  the  wall  was  forced 
out,  and  he  was  impaled  upon  the  iron  spikes  of  a  railing  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  alley.  After  several  days  of  intense  suffering  he  died.  Mr.  Ross  was 
counted  as  a  fearless  fireman  and  a  splendid  officer.  He  was  greatly  loved  by 
his  superior  officers,  as  well  as  by  the  men  under  him.  Mr.  Ross  left  a  widow 
and  six  children.  John  McBride,  a  member  of  No.  4  Engine  Company,  was 
instantly  killed  in  the  crash,  his  neck  being  broken.    He  was  forty  years  of  age. 
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and  left  a  widow  and  five  children.  Jacob  Hayward,  foreman  No.  i  Engine  Com- 
pany, was  slightly  injured;  James  Humes,  W.  White,  Jas.  LockingtCHi,  Geo. 
W.  Kreager,  John  Dillehunt,  Jas.  H.  King,  W.  W.  Watson,  Geo.  Mackenham- 
mer  and  Alex.  Forrest  were  all  injured;  Wm.  Minton  had  a  finger  broken; 
John  P.  Cosg^ove,  foreman  No.  4  Engine  Company,  was  bruised  internally; 
Geo.  W.  Bentz  was  injured  in  knee  and  foot;  Chas.  Connollee  had  two  ribs 
broken. ;  Samuel  W.  French  was  injured  in  head  and  knees  badly.  James  W. 
Sommers  died  five  days  later  (April  22)  from  bums  received  at  this  fire.  It  is 
related  that,  whilst  his  fellow  firemen  were  digging  their  comrades  from  the 
debris,  Sommers  was  in  such  a  position  that  he  might  have  been  relieved  earlier, 
but  he  said :  ''I  can  hold  out  a  little  longer ;  take  some  one  out  who  is  suffering 
more."    Meanwhile  the  hot  timbers  were  burning  him  to  death. 

1869. — ^April  25.  The  oakum  factory  of  R.  B.  Hanna  &  Co.,  Thames 
street,  between  Anne  and  Wolfe  streets,  destroyed,  and  twenty  other  houses  con- 
sumed: RanHolph  &  Bro.,  lumber  yard,  comer  Wolfe  and  Thames  streets; 
Chas.  T.  Morris,  joiner  shop,  138  Thames  street,  loss,  $6000;  Robert  B.  Hanna, 
No.  136,  loss,  $10,000;  E.  H.  Frazier  &  Co.,  132  and  134,  loss,  $50,000;  John 
Welch,  No.  130,  paint  shop,  loss  $5000;  James  Wheedon,  No.  128,  loss,  $3000; 
John  Vanderhorst,  No.  126;  Dr.  Inloes,  No.  269  South  Ann  street;  Night  Day, 
fumiture.  No.  294 ;  Peter  Smith,  No.  292 ;  Henry  Mankin,  No.  290 ;  Wm.  Sager, 
No.  288 ;  Henry  Brown,  No.  286 ;  Mrs.  Wessels,  No.  284 ;  No.  282,  occupied  by 
several  families;  Mr.  Boonehom,  No.  107  Lancaster  street;  Henry  Platte,  Nos. 
109  and  III;  John  Taylor,  Nos.  113  and  115;  Randolph  Chapel,  on  Lancaster 
street,  with  the  building  adjoining,  owned  by  Mr.  Klinefelter ;  H.  Herbech,  No. 
255  South  Wolfe  street;  F.  R.  Draihs,  No.  253;  Mrs.  Johnson,  No.  251;  Mrs. 
Young,  No.  249 ;  Jackson  Inglefritz,  No.  247. 

November  i.  The  Abbott  Iron  Company's  rolling  mill  damaged  to  the 
extent  of  $70,000. 

1870. — November  20.  The  tobacco  warehouse  and  factory  of  F.  W.  Feig- 
ner, Nos.  88  and  90  South  Charles  street,  destroyed.  The  wall  of  the  building 
occupied  by  J.  B.  N.  &  A.  L.  Berry,  commission  merchants,  fdl  in,  crushing  in 
the  gable  end  of  Lloyd's  Hotel,  kept  by  John  O'Donnell.  Mr.  O'Donndl's 
leg  was  fractured  by  the  accident.  The  walls  of  both  buildings  fell,  burying 
under  the  debris  Fire  Inspector  Chas.  T.  Hollo  way,  J.  B.  Hays,  Frederick  Mars- 
den  and  Michael  Nolan,  of  No.  i  Truck  Company.  The  fire  was  under  control, 
and  Messrs.  HoUoway,  Nolan  and  Hays  were  covering  goods  on  the  first  floor, 
to  preserve  the  stock  from  water,  when  the  back  part  of  the  building  fell.  The 
front  remained  intact,  and  when  the  door  was  forced  open  Nolan  walked  out 
uninjured.    Messrs.  Holloway  and  Hays  went  down  with  the  debris  to  the  cellar. 
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The  firemen  bent  their  energies  to  the  work  of  rescue.  They  heard  the  voice  of 
Mr.  Holloway,  and,  after  four  hours'  labor,  succeeded  in  reaching  and  liberating 
him.  He  was  held  down  by  timber  and  fallen  bricks.  Mr.  Holloway's  entire 
body  was  badly  bruised,  and  his  lower  limbs  were  burnt.  He  was  confined  to 
his  home  nearly  three  months.  The  firemen,  after  seven  hours'  hard  work, 
found  the  body  of  Mr.  Hays,  crushed  to  a  pulp,  beneath  some  hogsheads  of 
tobacco.  Capt.  Cassedy  wrote  of  Mr.  Hays,  "a  kind-hearted,  genial,  generous 
man,  who  had  the  respect  of  his  brother  firemen,  with  whom  he  had  been 
associated  in  this  and  the  old  volunteer  department  for  upwards  of  a  quarter  of  a 
century."  The  losses  in  property  by  this  fire  were:  Feigner  &  Co.,  $50,000; 
Messrs.  Berry,  $16,500,  and  O'Donnell,  $500. 

1871. — May  22  (Monday).  A  fire  in  the  warehouse  of  Wm.  H.  Brown  & 
Bro.,  wholesale  druggists,  on  Sharp  street,  near  German  street,  caused  a  general 
alarm  to  be  sounded.  The  south  wall  of  the  warehouse  had  been  rebuilt,  and 
the  work  had  been  finished  the  previous  Saturday,  but  the  inflammable  material 
in  the  building  furnished  fuel  for  a  quickly  spreading  fire.  The  heat  and  gases 
generated  forced  out  the  newly  constructed  wall,  and  it  fell  with  a  terrific  crash, 
crushing  the  three-story  brick  residence  of  Dr.  Felix  McManus.  The  McManus 
house  was  also  burned,  the  family  being  compelled  to  abandon  all  their  household 
eflFects  to  the  flames.  A  brisk  southwest  wind  was  blowing,  and  millions  of 
sparks  were  scattered  over  buildings  in  the  neighborhood.  A  lot  of  cotton  bat- 
ting stored  on  the  third  floor  of  the  warehouse  of  Messrs.  Norris  &  Baldwin,  dry 
goods  commission  merchants,  opposite  the  Brown  building,  took  fire,  but  a  boy 
about  fifteen  years  of  age,  named  Thomas  Turner,  hurried  up  the  stairs  and  began 
throwing  the  cotton  out  of  the  windows.  In  a  short  time  the  firemen  came  to 
his  assistance,  and  the  building  was  saved.  Seven  buildings  were  burned  at 
this  fire,  the  warehouse  of  Stellman,  Hinrichs  &  Co.  being  among  the  number. 
The  total  loss  was  $250,000.  It  was  at  this  fire  that  the  "Alpha's"  boiler  exploded 
and  killed  City  Councilman  J.  Harry  Weaver,  of  the  Nineteenth  ward.  Mr. 
Weaver  had  just  returned  from  FEiladelphia,  and  as  he  passed  up  Howard  street 
from  Pratt  street,  where  he  had  left  the  cars,  he  paused  at  German  street  to  watch 
the  "Alpha,"  which  was  at  work  on  the  opposite  comer.  He  had  been  there  but 
a  moment  when  the  explosion  occurred.  A  heavy  fragment  of  metal  struck  him 
on  the  left  temple,  and  he  was  violently  hurled  against  the  curb.  His  sktdl  was 
crushed.  Charles  King,  a  member  of  No.  8  Engine  Company,  was  badly 
scalded  about  the  face  and  his  lower  limbs  paralyzed. 

June  12.  The  steamer  "George  Weems"  was  destroyed,  and  the  "George 
Law"  badly  damaged,  in  the  Basin. 

1872. — ^January  28.  The  new  ice  boat  "Maryland"  was  destroyed.  Loss, 
$25,000. 
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July  30.  A  general  alarm  was  caused  by  the  burning  of  the  five-story  ware- 
house. No.  270  West  Baltimore  street,  occupied  by  Drost  &  Jordan  as  a  whole- 
sale notion  house.  It  was  soon  seen  that  the  building  was  doomed,  and  the  fire- 
men turned  their  attention  to  preventing  the  flames  from  spreading  to  adjoining 
property.  After  the  fire  was  under  control,  Mr.  John  Ward,  a  member  of  No.  i 
Hook  and  Ladder  Company,  while  on  a  ladder  cutting  some  fire  out  of  a  window 
cornice,  fell  a  distance  of  thirty  feet  to  the  ground  but  almost  miraculously  es- 
caped injury. 

December  18.  The  planing  mills  of  Otto  Duker  &  Bro.,  comer  of  Preadent 
street  and  Canton  avenue,  destroyed. 

1873. — May  12.  The  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  the  Ascension,  south- 
east comer  of  Lafayette  avenue  and  Oregon  street  (now  Arlington  avenue),  was 

destroyed. 

June  20.    Mount  Vernon  Company's  cotton  mill,  on  Jones'  Falls,  above  the 

city,  destroyed,  with  loss  on  buildings  and  machinery  amounting  to  $205,000. 

July  25.  The  greatest  fire  in  the  history  of  Baltimore  broke  out  in  a  box  of 
shavings  adjoining  the  engine  room  of  the  planing  mill  and  sash  and  blind  fac- 
tory of  Jos.  Thomas  &  Sons,  on  Park  and  Clay  streets,  in  a  thickly  settled  neigh- 
borhood near  the  center  of  the  city.  This  conflagration  bumed  from  10.15 
A.  M.  to  4  P.  M.  before  it  was  brought  under  control.  During  that  time,  four 
blocks  were  in  large  part  consumed.  The  official  report  of  Fire  Inspector  Hollo- 
way  stated  the  loss  as  follows:  2  churches,  3  two-story  and  attic  brick  houses, 
64  three-story  brick  houses,  18  four-story  brick  houses,  i  two-story  frame  house, 
I  three-story  frame  house,  i  one-story  brick  house;  total  113.  The  loss  was 
estimated  at  $750,000,  of  which  one-third  was  covered  by  insurance.  The  prop- 
erty bumed  covered  nearly  the  entire  area  between  Saratoga  and  Lexington 
streets,  from  Liberty  street,  on  the  east,  to  a  line  midway  between  Park  avenue 
and  Howard  street,  on  the  west. 

The  conflagration  assumed  such  a  formidable  proportion  that  assistance  was 
requested  from  Washington.  The  following  telegram  was  sent :  "To  the  Chief 
Engineer  Washington  City  Fire  Department.  Send  every  spare  engine  and  car- 
riage here  immediately.  Henry  Spilman,  Chief  Engineer."  In  one  hour,  en- 
gines 2  and  3,  of  the  Washington  Department,  in  charge  of  Chief  Martin  Cronin, 
were  at  Camden  Station,  having  made  the  run  from  Washington,  a  distance  of 
forty-two  miles,  in  thirty-nine  minutes.  The  locomotive  which  made 
the  trip  was  No.  413,  in  charge  of  Samuel  Buckley,  engineer.  No.  3  engine  was 
placed  on  Pleasant  street,  near  Charles  street,  and  No.  2  engine  was  placed  on 
Liberty  street,  below  Lexington  street.  Both  did  effective  service.  The  crews 
of  the  out  of  town  engines  were :  No.  2  (the  Franklin),  Charles  Hurdle,  fore- 
man ;  John  Sinclair,  Samuel  Dawes,  Samuel  Ricks,  Hugh  Meyers,  Philip  Mere- 
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dith  and  Wm.  Hunt.  No.  3  (the  Columbian),  James  Lowe,  foreman;  Daniel 
Barron,  Jasper  Smith,  Michael  Kane,  Walter  Cox,  Francis  Lewis,  Conrad 
Kaufman,  John  Fisher,  F.  P.  Blair,  James  Frazier,  L.  T.  Folansbee  and  Lewis 
Low  (of  No.  I  Truck,  Washington).  The  Fire  Commissioners  of  Baltimore 
tendered  the  Washington  firemen  a  supper  after  the  fire  was  thoroughly  con- 
quered, and  the  visitors  left  for  home  at  8.30  P.  M. 

A  small  volume  would  be  required  to  tell  all  the  details  of  this  fire.  Sparks 
ignited  more  than  a  half  dozen  buildings  several  blocks  distant  in  various  direc- 
tions. Roofs  of  many  houses  were  manned  by  bucket  brigades,  which  rendered 
effective  service  in  extinguishing  falling  sparks.  A  number  of  persons  were 
arrested  for  stealing  property  which  had  been  carried  from  the  burning  buildings 
to  the  streets.  The  Sixth  Regiment  was  assembled  to  mount  guard,  but  it  was 
decided  not  to  be  necessary  to  do  so,  after  the  fire  was  under  control.  Miss  Craft, 
daughter  of  the  keeper  of  a  small  store  comer  of  Clay  and  Park  streets,  died  from 
excitement  and  fright.  John  Cook,  Jr.,  of  No.  10  Engine  Company,  received  a 
severe  cut  upon  the  head  from  a  falling  missile.  Charles  Nelson,  substitute  of 
No.  5  Engine  Company,  was  overcome  by  heat.  Foreman  George  Houck, 
Wesley  Lilly  and  Chas.  Hall,  extra  men  of  No.  2  Truck  Company,  met  with  a 
painful  accident  while  at  work  in  the  burning  building  at  the  comer  of  Mulberry 
and  Park  streets.  Lilly  and  Hall  were  in  the  second  story  of  the  building  direct- 
ing a  stream  of  water  upon  the  floor,  when  suddenly  a  cloud  of  smoke  and  steam 
was  thrown  up,  caused  by  the  water  from  the  pipes  giving  draft  to  a  pile  of  smoul- 
dering fire  under  a  heap  of  plastering.  The  steam  so  suddenly  generated  and 
released  scalded  the  faces,  necks  and  hands  of  the  men  terribly.  Foreman  Houck 
was  violently  thrown  against  a  wall  and  badly  injured  about  his  legs.  Wm. 
Snowden,  of  No.  4  Engine  Company,  was  badly  cut  and  bruised  by  falling  bricks 
from  one  of  the  houses  on  Lexington  street  near  the  Lutheran  church. 

September  10.  HoUiday  Street  Theater  was  entirely  destroyed,  the  City 
College,  at  the  northeast  comer  of  HoUiday  and  Fayette  streets,  adjoining  the 
theater  on  the  south,  and  the  St.  Nicholas  Hotel,  on  the  north,  were  also  partly 
burned.  There  was  much  apprehension  that  this  fire  would  develop  into  a 
gigantic  holocaust.  Sparks  of  fire  and  burning  brands  were  carried  a  mile  by 
a  northeasterly  wind  that  was  blowing.  The  shower  of  sparks  caused  the  roof 
of  nearly  every  building  to  the  southwest  of  the  fire  to  be  watched  by  persons 
with  fire  extinguishers  or  buckets  of  water,  and  it  was  feared  that  the  area 
bounded  by  Fayette,  St.  Paul,  Lombard  and  Gay  streets  would  be  swept  away. 
The  roof  of  a  boarding  house.  No.  43  Hanover  street,  the  roof  of  the  dwelling 
southwest  comer  Hanover  and  Lombard  streets,  and  the  house  of  Mr.  David 
Cobb,  comer  of  Sharp  and  Lee  streets,  the  roof  of  a  two-story  building  on  Ger- 
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man  street,  and  the  confectionery  establishment  of  Farrior  &  Herring,  comer  of 
Light  and  Lombard  streets,  were  all  ignited.  All  the  awnings  within  four  squares 
of  the  theater  were  burnt  full  of  holes,  so  that  there  was  literally  a  rain  of  fire. 
Mrs.  Linton,  who  slept  in  the  theater  with  her  daughter,  aged  i6,  and  her  son, 
aged  II,  had  retired  before  the  fire  broke  out.  She  was  awakened  by  the  dense 
smoke,  and  had  a  narrow  escape.  The  last  words  of  the  play  of  the  previous 
night  at  the  theater  were :  "After  dark,  the  light  has  come,"  which  has  been  noted 
as  a  curious  coincidence. 

October  23.  The  restaurant  and  boarding  house  of  Marcus  Jordan,  Paca 
and  Franklin  streets,  was  burned.  The  fire  prevented  all  the  occupants  who  were 
in  bed  from  escaping  by  the  stairway.  Mrs.  Jordan  was  lowered  from  a  second 
story  window  by  her  husband,  and  caught  by  firemen  on  the  ground.  Her  hus- 
band followed  her.  Mathias  Damar,  his  wife  and  two  sons  were  on  the  third 
floor.  Mrs.  Damar  leaped  from  a  window  and  was  killed.  Mr.  Damar  also  fell 
to  the  ground  in  attempting  to  leap  to  an  adjoining  building.  He  died  from 
his  injuries.  His  two  sons  were  rescued  by  members  of  No.  2  Hook  and  Ladder 
Company,  as  was  Sophia  Goodum,  the  cook,  who  hung  to  the  outside  of  a  window 
until  rescued,  although  she  was  horribly  burned. 

December  12.  The  New  American  Theater,  known  to  old  residents  as  the 
Baltimore  Museum,  northwest  comer  of  Baltimore  and  Calvert  streets,  was  dis- 
covered to  be  on  fire  by  Charles  Fallon,  messenger  boy  of  the  Associated  Press. 
The  firemen  had  to  fight  the  fire  from  the  street  as  the  walls  of  the  building  were 
so  unsafe  that  the  ladders  could  not  be  placed  against  them.  The  flames  burnt 
their  way  downward  from  the  fourth  floor  and  entirely  consumed  the  three  upper 
floors.  The  wildest  confusion  prevailed  in  Bamum's  Hotel,  which  was  just 
across  Bank  lane  from  the  theater.  The  Messrs.  Dorsey,  managers  of  the  hotel, 
with  about  fifty  employees,  manned  the  roof,  and  with  buckets  of  water  extin- 
guished sparks  and  cinders  which  fell  upon  it. 

1874. — ^April  II.  The  burning  of  a  grocery  store  on  Garden  street  caused 
a  fatal  accident.  A  barrel  of  gasoline  exploded  in  the  cellar  and  was  ignited  by 
a  lamp  in  the  hands  of  one  of  the  men.  The  blaze  filled  the  cellar,  and  the  men 
struggled  to  the  door.  Lewis  Rudolph  fell,  but  was  caught  by  Captain  Houck 
and  dragged  out.  Chief  Hennick  was  bumed  about  the  hands,  face  and  neck, 
and  was  confined  to  his  bed  five  weeks.  Captain  Houck  was  bumed  about 
the  face,  neck  and  hands,  was  confined  to  his  bed  five  weeks,  and  for  the  first 
three  weeks  was  totally  blind.  Laddermen  Wagner  and  Keyser  were  bumed 
about  the  bodies.    Rudolph  was  so  badly  bumed  that  he  died  two  weeks  later. 

May  9.  The  large  steam  fumiture  factory  of  Beck  &  Bolte,  comer  of  Hamp- 
stead  and  Bethel  streets,  was  destroyed.    A  kindling  wood  factory  was  also 
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burned  in  part.  The  falling  walls  partly  demolished  the  Bond  Street  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  and  damaged  several  small  buildings.  The  factory 
was  five  stories  high,  and  fifty  by  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet.  The  members  of  No. 
6  Engine  Company,  who  were  in  the  church  just  before  the  walls  fell,  received 
warning  in  time  to  make  their  escape.  Some  of  the  members  of  No.  3  Company 
were  on  the  roof  of  a  two-story  building  adjoining  the  church.  John  Battee, 
one  of  the  number,  was  struck  by  some  bricks  from  the  falling  wall  and  knocked 
into  the  alley  next  to  the  church.  He  was  severely  hurt  about  the  head  and 
shoulders.    The  fire  was  under  control  after  four  hours'  work. 

October  13.  The  Baltimore  Opera  House,  at  the  intersection  of  Jones'  Falls 
and  Baltimore  street,  and  property  extending  east  to  Front  street  and  south  to 
Plowman  street,  was  destroyed,  leaving  only  the  walls  standing.  The  fire  began 
in  the  restaurant  of  Mr.  Hugh  Keman,  adjoining  the  opera  house,  and  gained 
much  headway  before  an  alarm  was  sounded,  about  1.30  A.  M.  The  whole 
interior  of  the  opera  house  appeared  to  be  in  a  blaze,  and  in  a  short  time  every 
building  in  the  block  was  ignited.  A  scene  of  wild  confusion  ensued.  Residents 
were  turned  out  of  bed,  and  in  scanty  clothing  took  to  the  streets.  Their  furni- 
ture and  household  utensils  were  stacked  on  the  highways  as  fast  as  they  could 
remove  them.  A  number  of  actresses  who  boarded  in  the  house  adjoining  the 
theater  were  rescued  by  No.  i  Hook  and  Ladder  Company,  by  being  taken  down 
the  ladders.  W.  Merchant,  a  member  of  No.  8  Engine  Company,  was  badly 
hurt  by  falling  from  a  ladder,  and  a  number  of  other  firemen  received  severe 
injuries  from  different  causes. 

November  12.  The  Hebrew  Orphan  Asylum  at  Calverton  Heights,  upon 
the  site  of  the  old  almshouse,  was  destroyed. 

November  27.  The  four-story  tobacco  factory  of  Marburg  Bros.,  Nos.  145, 
147  and  149  South  Charles  street,  was  partly  destroyed,  with  a  large  amount  of 
stock,  after  a  fire  which  burned  four  hours.  Jacob  Adleman,  of  No.  3  Engine 
Company,  in  making  his  way  over  the  roof  of  Chris.  Seibert's  house.  No.  151 
South  Charles  street,  fell  to  the  pavement,  crushing  his  skull.  He  died  several 
days  later.  Ezekiel  Burke,  driver  of  No.  i  truck,  fell  from  his  seat  in  a  fit  just 
as  he  reached  the  fire.  He  struck  his  head  against  the  curbstone  and  received 
several  severe  cuts,  but  recovered  in  a  few  days. 

1875. — ^January  7.  An  alarm  was  sounded  from  box  8  at  8.15  P.  M.  for  fire 
in  the  large  warehouse  on  Dugan's  wharf,  known  as  Tobacco  Warehouse  No.  i. 
Tobacco  Warehouse  No.  2,  fronting  on  O'Donnell's  wharf,  was  separated  from 
No.  I  by  an  alley  three  feet  wide.  It  was  soon  seen  that  No.  i  warehouse  would 
be  entirely  burned,  and  an  effort  was  made  to  save  the  stock  in  No.  2,  but  the 
heat  was  so  great  that  only  50  out  of  3500  hogsheads  were  saved.  By  nine 
o'clock  both  warehouses  were  burning.    The  destroyed  warehouses  were  350 
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feet  long  and  i6o  feet  wide.  This  fire  required  the  attention  of  the  Department 
for  twenty-four  hours. 

January  i6.  One  of  the  most  thrilling  scenes  in  the  history  of  the  Depart- 
ment was  enacted  at  the  burning  of  the  Consolidated  Real  Estate  and  Fire  Insur- 
ance Company's  building,  at  South  and  German  streets,  January  i6.  Mr.  John 
M.  Hennick,  then  assistant  engineer,  Charles  Hall  and  Evan  Dorsey,  of  No.  2 
Hook  and  Ladder  Company,  and  George  Bentz,  of  No.  4  Engine  Company,  while 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  building,  discovered  that  their  avenue  of  retreat  by  the 
stairway  was  cut  off.  They  made  their  way  to  the  roof,  which  was  separated  from 
the  adjoining  building  by  an  alley  ten  feet  wide.  The  fire  swept  out  through  the 
windows  and  up  through  the  roof,  until  only  a  narrow  ledge  remained  for  the 
imprisoned  firemen  to  stand  upon.  Sometimes  they  were  hidden  by  flames  and 
smoke  from  the  awe-stricken  crowds  which  stood  in  the  street  below.  The  lad- 
ders would  not  reach,  them.  Finally  there  seemed  no  chance  of  escape  but  a  fly- 
ing leap.  The  members  of  No.  i  Hook  and  Ladder  Company  made  their  way  to 
an  upper  window  of  the  McVicker  building,  adjoining,  and  three  firemen 
passed  along  the  narrow  edge  of  the  mansard  roof  a  ladder,  which  was  stretched 
across  the  alley.  The  prisoners  were  soon  released  from  their  perilous  position, 
while  the  crowd  apparently  went  mad  with  joy  at  their  rescue. 

In  the  same  year  the  following  fires  occurred:  No.  318  West  Baltimore 
street,  loss,  $15,000;  No.  240  South  Caroline  street,  loss,  $2500,  insured ;  Crystal 
Coal  Oil  Works,  Canton,  loss,  $15,000,  insured. 

1876. — ^April  9.  A  rain  of  fire  was  an  accompaniment  of  a  conflagra- 
tion which  began  in  the  upper  stories  of  No.  25  South  Sharp  street,  occupied  by 
Wm.  H.  Brown  &  Bro.,  dealers  in  drugs,  medicines  and  druggists'  specialties. 
Quickly  perceiving  that  the  building  could  not  be  saved,  the  firemen  endeavored 
to  protect  adjoining  property,  as  many  large  and  expensive  warehouses  were  in 
the  immediate  vicinity.  The  next  building  to  the  drug  house  on  the  south  was 
the  three-story  and  attic  dwelling  of  Dr.  McManus.  The  fire  spread  to  this 
building  and  from  there  to  the  warehouse  Nos.  29  and  31  Sharp  street.  The  Sun- 
day School  of  the  First  Baptist  Church,  known  as  the  "Old  Round  Top,"  comer 
of  Sharp  and  Lombard  streets,  was  in  session,  but  was  immediately  dismissed. 
The  roof  was  manned  and  saved,  although  ignited  a  number  of  times.  Other 
buildings  several  blocks  distant  were  destroyed  or  partly  burned,  having  been 
ignited  by  the  sparks.  Among  these  were :  The  Hebrew  Temple  on  Hanover 
street,  below  Lombard  street;  the  warehouse  of  Deford  &  Co.,  No.  11  Hol- 
lingsworth  street ;  warehouses  Nos.  26  and  28  Light  street  and  80  South  street. 
The  first  alarm  was  sounded  at  2.25  P.  M.  and  the  engines  did  not  leave  the 
fires  at  Brown's  warehouse,  and  on  Hollingsworth  street,  until  nine  o'clock  the 
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next  morning.  During  the  fires  the  following  injuries  were  received:  Henry 
Koening,  captain  No.  13  Engine  Company,  right  leg  broken;  Chas.  Grund, 
No.  2  engine,  face  cut  and  badly  bruised ;  Henry  Hammel,  No.  2  engine,  hands 
cut;  John  Friedhofer,  No.  2  hook  and  ladder,  hand  cut,  and  one  finger  severed 
by  falling  glass;  Alex  Forrest,  No.  i  engine,  cut  and  bruised  about  the  body; 
Geo.  W.  Horton,  captain  of  No.  4  engine,  radial  artery  of  right  arm  cut; 
Nathan  Wamsley,  badly  hurt  in  the  back ;  Richard  Lindsay,  No.  3  engine,  both 
feet  badly  burned. 

June  22,  The  building  on  the  comer  of  North  and  Saratoga  streets,  used 
as  a  sales  stable,  but  better  known  as  the  "Old  Mud  Theater,"  was  destroyed, 
with  a  number  of  roofs  in  the  neighborhood,  and  a  quantity  of  goods  damaged. 
The  loss  was  estimated  at  $10,000. 

September  23.  Two  large  fires  were  in  progress  at  one  time.  The  first,  at 
12 130,  was  the  burning  of  the  furniture  factory  of  Rosendale  &  Co.,  and  the  lum- 
ber yard  of  P.  E.  Brenan,  on  North  Frederick  street.  While  this  fire  was  btun- 
ing,  an  alarm  summoned  the  Department  to  a  fire  originating  in  the  notion  house 
of  Brosius  &  Co.,  315  West  Baltimore  street.  At  first  all  of  the  Department 
cotdd  not  be  concentrated  on  the  Baltimore  street  fire,  and  the  whole  block 
seemed  to  be  destined  for  destruction.  The  stores  of  Sununers  & 
Bryan,  and  Sneering  &  Taylor,  adjoining  the  Brosius  premises,  caught  fire.  The 
mansard  roof  of  the  five-story  building  Nos.  321  and  323  West  Baltimore  street, 
on  the  west,  and  Nos.  309,  311  and  313,  on  the  east,  were  attacked  by  the  fire 
about  th€  same  time.  In  the  rear  the  fire  worked  its  way  to  the  iron  front  build- 
ing No.  40  German  street,  occupied  by  Seim  &  Emory,  dealers  in  paints,  glass, 
oils,  etc.  The  west  wall  of  Seim  &  Emory's  building,  in  falling,  crushed  the  three- 
story  building  of  Schultz  &  Co.,  dealers  in  cotton,  yam  and  batting.  The  drug 
houses  of  Vogeler  &  Co.,  and  Stockdale,  Smith  &  Co.,  were  on  fire,  but  were 
saved.    After  a  fight  of  six  hours  the  firemen  were  successful. 

1877. — March  13.  A  fire  on  Commerce  street,  near  Lombard  street,  burned 
eight  hours,  destroying  No.  11  Commerce  street,  occupied  by  Lazear  &  Co., 
wholesale  grocers,  and  W.  D.  Schurtz  &  Co.,  fish  dealers,  and  Nos.  9  and  13  were 
ignited,  but  the  fire  was  gotten  under  control  before  they  were  entirely  consumed. 
Engine  No.  4  blew  out  its  air  chamber,  and  John  H.  Deal,  engin^man,  was  thrown 
into  the  middle  of  the  street  by  the  explosion.  He  recovered  several  days  after- 
ward. Nathan  Sapp,  of  No.  3  Hook  and  Ladder  Company,  was  taken  from  one 
of  the  burning  buildings  in  an  insensible  condition,  having  been  suffocated  by 
smoke.    He  revived  and  returned  to  his  work. 

May  31.  Brown  &  Bro.,  wholesale  druggists,  were  burned  out  a  third  time. 
A  number  of  female  employees  were  in  the  building.  All  but  one  made  their 
escape  by  the  stairway.    The  girl  who  was  left  in  the  building  made  her  way 
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to  the  roof  of  the  back  building,  and  was  rescued  by  some  firemen  who  extended 
a  plank  to  the  roof  from  the  window  of  an  adjoining  building.  The  firemen 
were  engaged  at  this  fire  from  lo  45  A.  M.  until  midnight.  They  had  scarcely 
returned  to  the  engine  houses  when  they  were  summoned  to  the  burning  of  the 
extensive  coal-oil  establishment  of  Mrs.  Sylvia  C.  Hunt,  comer  of  Canton  avenue 
and  Eden  street.  The  building  contained  eighteen  large  tanks  of  oil  and  turpen- 
tine, which  exploded,  and  the  burning  oil  ran  down  the  streets  in  the  vicinity, 
setting  fire  to  the  exterior  of  houses  along  the  way.  These  torrents  of  flame 
were  seventy-five  feet  high,  and  at  one  time  entirely  surrounded  the  square 
formed  by  Canton  avenue,  Hammond  alley,  Caroline  and  Eden  streets.  Fortu- 
nately the  supply  of  oil  became  exhausted  and,  in  about  three  hours,  the  firemen 
had  the  flames  under  control,  and  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  refinery  and  the 
row  of  dwellings  stretching  from  the  refinery  to  Caroline  street,  on  the  north 

side  of  Canton  avenue. 

July  20.  The  railroad  riots  in  progress  at  this  time,  caused  the  train  dis- 
patcher's office  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  Company,  comer  of  Lee  and 
Howard  streets,  to  be  set  on  fire,  and  the  flames  were  communicated  to  the 
train  shed.  The  rioters  attempted  to  prevent  the  firemen  from  extinguishing 
the  flames.  The  hose  were  cut  and  the  firemen  attacked  with  stones,  knives, 
clubs  and  pistols.  But  reinforced  by  a  squad  of  police,  the  firemen  stuck  to 
their  work.  Other  fires  caused  by  the  rioters  were  also  started  at  the  foot  of 
Eutaw  street,  and  on  the  following  morning  at  the  sash  factory  of  W.  W. 
Maughlin  and  Cate's  lumber  yard,  from  Jones*  Falls  to  President  street.  During 
the  burning  of  the  Maughlin  and  Cate's  premises,  four  cars  loaded  with  oil  were 
set  on  fire,  by  a  crowd  of  reckless  boys,  and  the  fire  was  quickly  commtmicated 
to  six  others  loaded  with  the  same  material. 

September  24.  The  work  of  the  firemen  was  shifted  to  Washington,  D.  C, 
to  aid  in  the  efforts  to  save  the  Patent  Office.  Shortly  after  noon,  Mr.  Thomas 
M.  Byrne,  one  of  the  Washington  Fire  Commissioners,  telegraphed  for  aid. 
Box  13,  which  was  located  at  No.  2  Engine  House,  one  block  from  Camden  Sta- 
tion, was  sounded.  Upon  arriving  at  No.  2  Engine  House,  engines  i  and  2 
with  their  hose  carriages  and  the  following  firemen,  were  detailed  and  boarded 
the  cars:  Engine  Company  No.  i,  Jacob  Hayward,  foreman;  J.  Teaton,  R. 
Boylan,  L.  J.  Fresch,  Alex.  Forrest,  James  Humes,  Wm.  White,  Laurence  Pistol, 
John  Morgan,  J.  Mackenheimer,  Thos.  Noothouse,  Wm.  Dawson,  Wm.  Bell, 
Charles  Minton,  and  C.  Baker.  Engine  Company  No.  2,  Jacob  Hines,  foreman ; 
F.  Wheatley,  Samuel  Stansbury,  R.  Kelly,  M.  H.  Young,  T.  Rhodenhi, 
C.  Romoser,  B.  T.  Woods,  G.  Wemex,  R.  Mills,  and  C.  Causey;  also  John 
Ward,  J.  Kerne,  and  J.  W.  Patterson,  of  No.  i  Truck  Company.  The  detail 
was  in  command  of  Chief  Hennick,  who  was  accompanied  by  J.  Frank  Morri- 
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son,  superintendent  of  the  police  and  fire  alarm  telegraph;  Dr.  Womble,  sur- 
geon of  the  fire  department;  Cfias.  T.  Holloway,  fire  inspector;  T.  H.  Flack, 
assistant  fire  inspector,  and  others.  The  train  left  at  1 105  and  reached  Washing- 
ton in  about  one  hour.  At  i  45,  in  response  to  a  second  dispatch,  Engine 
Companies  Nos.  3  and  4  left  for  Washington  as  follows:  Engine  Company 
No.  3,  P.  F.  Flaherty,  foreman ;  T.  Humphreys,  Geo.  Morris,  P.  Bradly,  J.  Rcily, 
E.  Peirson,  W.  Ward,  T.  Bradly,  A.  Maguire,  R.  Lindsay,  J.  Pierce,  J.  Battee, 
C.  Potter,  J.  Lemons,  and  J.  Donavin.  Engine  Company  No.  4,  Geo.  W.  Hor- 
ton,  foreman ;  J.  H.  Deal,  P.  Moriarity,  J.  Wemsing,  S.  French,  J.  Tarr,  G.  Bentz, 
J.  Allen,  J.  Walsh,  J.  Halleran,  J.  Healy,  L.  Linderman,  J.  Bannon,  G.  Lucas, 
and  J.  Bartell.  Companies  i  and  2  took  up  their  positions  at  the  comer  of 
Sixth  and  H  streets,  and  Fifth  and  H,  respectively,  where  they  did  some  eflfectivc 
work.  Previous  to  the  arrival  of  engines  3  and  4,  while  the  Patent  Office  was 
still  burning,  another  fire  broke  out  on  G  street.  Engines  i  and  2  from  Balti- 
more took  charge  of  this  fire  and  prevented  it  from  spreading.  Companies 
3  and  4  upon  arriving,  assisted  in  getting  this  fire  under  control.  Secretary  Carl 
Schurz  called  the  Baltimore  firemen  to  his  office  and  thanked  them  in  person, 
and  told  them:  "Had  it  not  been  for  your  aid,  many  records  of  incalculable 
value  to  this  department  would  have  been  lost."  The  men  were  enthusiastically 
cheered  as  they  paraded  the  streets  of  Washington,  prior  to  their  return  to 
Baltimore.    They  arrived  in  Baltimore  at  10  45  P.  M. 

1878. — September  22.  The  interior  of  the  Merchants'  Shot  Tower,  south- 
east comer  of  Fayette  and  Front  streets,  an  old  landmark,  and  the  most  complete 
piece  of  work  of  that  kind  in  the  United  States,  was  burned  out  entirely. 
In  the  darkness  of  the  night  the  massive  column  of  brick  work,  217  feet  high, 
resembled  a  gigantic  torch,  for  its  base  was  unscathed,  while  the  flames  flared 
out  at  the  top,  being  visible  many  miles.  While  the  members  of  No.  i  Hook  and 
Ladder  Company  were  assisting  the  members  of  No.  4  Engine  Company  with 
their  hose  up  the  steps  leading  into  the  tower,  Mr.  Simon  V.  Cullen,  superin- 
tendent at  the  works,  notified  the  firemen  that  there  were  fifteen  tons  of  lead 
at  the  top.  The  men  were  ordered  to  run  for  their  lives,  and  the  last  man  just 
reached  the  pavement  when  this  immense  weight  of  lead  was  precipitated  to  the 
bottom  of  the  tower.  The  absence  of  Mr.  Cullen  would  probably  have  resulted 
in  the  killing  of  fifteen  firemen. 

1879. — ^January  8.  Warehouses  347  and  349  West  Baltimore  street,  were 
burned,  this  being  the  only  fire  during  the  year  that  was  not  confined  to  the 
building  in  which  it  originated.  The  fire  began  in  No.  349,  occupied  by  Louis 
Ash  &  Son,  wholesale  clothiers,  but  by  the  time  the  firemen  had  the  fire  in  this 
building  under  control.  No.  347,  occupied  by  D.  F.  Haynes  &  Co.,  china  and 
glassware,  was  burning.    J.  W.  Harper,  of  No.  6  Engine  Company,  was  cut 
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about  the  head  and  face,  and  received  such  injuries  that  he  was  confined  to  his 
home  for  more  than  a  month. 

1880. — ^January  2.  A  general  alarm  was  caused  by  the  burning  of  a  five- 
story  brick  warehouse,  Nos.  62,  64,  66,  68,  70  and  72  Buchanan's  wharf.  The 
six  buildings  were  connected  by  large  arches  on  each  floor,  thus  making  the  six 
buildings  into  one,  containing  4800  bales  of  cotton  and  other  merchandise.  The 
occupants  were  Thurston  &  Harris,  commission  merchants.  During  the  pro- 
gress of  the  fire  the  south  wall  fell,  crushing  two  small  brick  buildings.  Six 
members  of  No.  12  Engine  Company,  who  had  a  line  of  hose  on  the  roofs  of 
these  buildings,  were  carried  down  in  the  wreck,  and  were  severely  injured, 
but  recovered  after  being  confined  to  their  homes  several  weeks.  They  were: 
John  J.  Ledden  (since  chief),  John  P.  Cosgrove,  Wm.  E.  Rodenhi,  John  R. 
Murray,  John  M.  Mullin,  David  Mclntire  and  John  Izer.  The  smoke  from  this 
fire  was  so  dense  that  the  firemen  at  different  times  had  to  lie  down  in  the  street 
to  breathe.  Thomas  Humphreys,  engineman,  and  P.  F.  Moriarity,  assistant 
engineman  of  No.  3  engine,  were  suffocated  while  operating  the  engine,  but 
fortunately  were  discovered  by  a  comrade,  who  stumbled  over  them.  Firemen 
were  frequently  overcome,  and  had  to  be  carried  some  distance  from  the  fire 
to  obtain  pure  air.  Wm.  M.  Dunn  (afterward  assistant  engineer),  of  No.  i 
Truck  Company,  was  carried  to  the  truck  house,  having  been  found  unconscious, 
after  three  hours  hard  work  at  the  fire.  Twelve  days  elapsed  before  this  fire  was 
entirely  extinguished. 

October  28.  A  fire  in  th€  four-story  building  at  the  south-west  comer 
of  Lexington  and  Howard  streets,  spread  with  great  rapidity,  and  before  the 
people  employed  in  the  upper  stories  were  aware  of  their  danger,  escape  by 
the  stairway  was  impossible.  Tallerman  &  Co.,  manufacturers  of  trimmings, 
occupied  the  fourth  floor.  Eighteen  girls  and  four  boys  were  at  work  on  that 
floor  when  the  fire  began.  A  ladder  was  procured,  but  was  seven  feet  too  short 
to  reach  the  fourth-floor  windows.  Standing  shoulder  to  shoulder  the  firemen 
raised  the  ladder  in  the  air,  and  held  it,  while  Capt.  Geo.  W.  Horton,  of  No.  4 
Engine  Company,  without  a  moment's  delay,  ascended  to  one  of  the  upper 
windows,  and  handed  the  girls  down  to  Richard  Kettlewell,  of  the  Salvage  Corps, 
who  had  followed  him  up  the  ladder,  and  taken  a  position  on  top  of  a  bow- 
window.  The  men,  who  braced  the  ladder  were:  Chief  Engineer  John  M. 
Hennick,  James  Southcomb,  and  Jos.  Dougherty,  of  No.  i  Hook  and  Ladder 
Company;  Thomas  Montgomery,  John  G.  Gill,  Louis  Pistol,  and  John  Turner, 
of  No.  2  Hook  and  Ladder  Company.  The  plan  was  entirely  successful,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  many  lives  were  saved  by  it.  The  Mayor  and  City  Council 
adopted  resolutions  thanking  each  one  of  the  firemen  who  participated  in  these 
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rescues,  and  Chief  Engineer  Hennick  was  presented  with  a  beautiful  silver 
goblet,  by  the  merchants  in  the  vicinity  of  the  fire. 

1882. — November  17.  A  fire  which  spread  with  great  rapidity  occurred  in 
the  wholesale  drug  house  of  Gilbert  &  Bro.  The  fire  originated  in  the  basement, 
where  a  large  quantity  of  oil  and  varnish  was  stored.  The  vapors  from  the  oil 
were  ignited  from  a  g^s  jet.  The  fire  spread  rapidly  through  the  building, 
cutting  off  the  retreat  of  seven  girls,  who  were  at  work  in  th-e  laboratory  on 
the  fifth  floor.  Driven  to  the  verge  of  desperation,  some  of  the  girls  were 
about  to  leap  from  the  windows,  when  the  ladders  of  the  fire  department  were 
raised,  and  the  girls  brought  down.  The  firemen  then  turned  their  attention  to 
the  burning  building,  and  after  five  hours'  work  the  flames  were  extinguished. 

1883. — December  19.  The  burning  of  the  large  warehouses  on  Union  dock 
of  the  Baltimore  Warehouse  Company,  known  as  the  West  estate,  and  used 
by  the  Federal  government  during  the  war  as  a  hospital,  was  another  stubborn 
fire,  in  which  the  department  had  to  deal  with  cotton.  The  buildings  burned 
contained  merchandise  of  various  kinds,  including  three  thousand  bales  of  cotton. 
The  firemen  endeavored  to  confine  the  fire  to  Warehouse  No.  i,  the  building  in 
which  it  originated.  Just  as  they  beg^n  to  think  they  had  succeeded,  the  cotton 
which  had  become  thoroughly  soaked  with  water,  began  to  swell,  forcing  out 
the  end  of  the  southern  g^ble  wall.  In  falling,  the  wall  crushed  No.  i  Hook  and 
Ladder  truck  to  pieces,  injuring  Captain  Dunn,  and  Ladderman  Jos.  V.  Dough- 
erty. Captain  Dunn  was  confined  to  his  home  for  three  weeks.  Mr.  Dougherty 
died  six  days  after  the  accident.  The  fire  spread  to  the  adjoining  warehouse, 
which,  however,  was  not  greatly  damaged.  Some  of  the  engines  remained  at 
this  fire  five  days. 

The  day  of  this  fire,  the  large  mill  and  grain  elevator  of  Tyson  Bros,  was 
burned,  requiring  a  twelve  hours'  fight  by  the  firemen. 

1884. — Friday,  May  30.  The  upper  stories  of  the  five-story  warehouse, 
37  South  Gay  street,  extending  through  to  Frederick  street,  fell  in,  demolishing 
the  entire  building,  with  the  exception  of  the  Frederick  street  front.  The  build- 
ing was  occupied  by  Wm.  E.  Hooper  &  Sons,  and  contained  an  immense  stock 
of  cotton  duck,  cotton  in  bales  and  other  goods,  which  were  precipitated  into  the 
cellar  and  piled  high  in  the  air.  A  number  of  persons  were  buried  in  the  ruins, 
and  the  firemen  who  were  summoned  to  the  work  of  rescue  had  to  dig  through 
much  of  the  stock.  The  first  person  discovered  was  Benjamin  Greenwood,  who 
was  held  by  the  debris  at  the  second-story  window,  on  the  Gay  street  side.  Capt. 
Geo.  Foxwell,  Louis  Aux,  and  Andrew  German,  of  No.  3  Hook  and  Ladder 
Company,  and  James  Disney,  of  No.  i  Hook  and  Ladder  Company,  not  stopping 
to  think  of  the  danger  to  themselves  from  the  heavy  stone  wall  overhanging  the 
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window^  which  was  liable  to  fall  and  crush  them  without  a  moment's  warning, 
went  to  work  with  a  will  to  liberate  the  imprisoned  men.  They  succeeded  after 
an  hour's  hard  work.  Firemen  working  among  the  ruins  on  the  Frederick  street 
side  discovered  the  lifeless  body  of  Mr.  N.  Martin. 

A  hole  was  cut  from  the  adjoining  warehouse  in  the  wall  on  the  south 
side  of  the  ruins,  and  greatly  to  the  surprise  of  the  firemen,  one  of  the  employes 
of  the  firm  walked  out.  The  girders  had  only  fallen  at  one  end,  so  that  a 
canopy  was  formed  over  his  head.  Ten  feet  from  where  he  was  rescued,  the 
dead  bodies  of  a  colored  teamster  and  his  son  were  found.  Seven  dead  bodies 
were  found,  and  four  persons  were  gotten  out  alive.  Messrs.  Wm.  E.  Hooper 
&  Sons  gave  $750,  to  be  divided  among  the  firemen  who  worked  at  the  rmns. 
The  business  men  in  the  vicinity,  in  recognition  of  the  services  of  the  firemen, 
raised  a  fund  from  which  Messrs.  Foxhall,  Laux,  German  and  James  Disney 
were  each  presented  with  $100,  and  a  gold  medal  suitably  inscribed.  The  pre- 
sentation was  made  by  the  Mayor  at  the  City  Hall,  August  17,  1884,  in  the 
course  of  a  parade  by  the  department.  At  the  same  time,  Nos.  3  and  4  Engine 
Companies  and  No.  i  Hook  and  Ladder  Company,  were  each  presented  with  a 
beautiful  silk  flag. 

July  22.  The  burning  of  the  Zell  Guano  Company's  buildings,  on  Fort 
avenue,  near  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  crossing,  is  said  to  have  been 
one  of  the  fiercest  fires  ever  witnessed  in  Baltimore.  The  fire  started  in  the 
sulphur  sheds,  at  the  south  comer  of  a  series  of  large  frame  buildings,  all  of 
which  were  swept  away.  When  the  fire  reached  the  acid  chambers,  the  lead 
casing  was  melted;  an  explosion  took  place,  and  the  boiling  acid  ran  in  every 
direction.  So  rapidly  did  the  fire  spread  that  members  of  No5.  i,  2  and  12 
Engine  Companies,  who  were  in  and  on  some  of  the  buildings  with  their  hose, 
were  compelled  to  drop  them  and  run.  The  ladder  down  which  the  men  escaped 
from  the  roof  was  consumed  before  it  could  be  removed. 

1885. — February  8.  The  four-story  buildings,  Nos.  407,  409  and  411  West 
Baltimore  street,  occupied  by  G.  Cassard  &  Sons,  curers  and  packers  of  meats 
and  lard,  were  nearly  consumed.  A  hole  was  cut  in  the  wall  from  an  adjoin- 
ing stable,  and  No.  5  Engine  Company  was  attacking  the  fire  from  this  point 
when  the  stable  caught  fire.  The  feed  bins  on  an  upper  floor  gave  way,  pre- 
cipitating 10,000  bushels  of  feed  to  the  second  floor,  breaking  it  and  bur3ring  the 
firemen,  all  of  whom  were  severely  but  not  seriously  injured.  The  fireme 
worked  twelve  hours  before  this  fire  was  extinguished. 

August  3.    A  fire  of  five  hours'  duration  burned  the  three-story  brick  bui) 
ings,  Nos.  31,  33  and  35  South  Eutaw  street,  occupied  by  M.  Laupheimer 
Bros.,  as  a  chemical  laboratory.    Michael  HoUaran,  of  No.  i  Engine  Compa 
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while  up  a  ladder,  was  overcome  with  smoke,  and  fell  thirty  feet  to  the  ground. 
He  died  at  the  Maryland  Infirmary  the  same  day. 

1886. — November  17.  Three  firemen  were  killed  by  the  overturning  of  a 
ladder  on  the  Hayes'  Truck  of  No.  2  Hook  and  Ladder  Company.  This 
accident  happened  at  the  burning  of  the  warehouse  of  Burrough  Bros.,  No.  92 
Camden  street.  The  electric  wires  in  the  street  prevented  the  ladder  from  being 
placed  at  the  right  angle.  Francis  D.  Kerr  and  Charles  Betz,  with  the  hose 
of  No.  6  engine,  were  on  the  ladder,  forty-six  feet  from  the  ground.  Charles 
L.  Grund  and  Henry  Ryan  had  the  hose  of  No.  2  Company,  and  were  about 
thirty-five  feet  from  the  ground,  while  the  hose  of  No.  10  Company  was  in  charge 
of  Samuel  Marker,  Richard  E.  Disney  and  Benjamin  Seip,  who  were  lower. 
Captain  Marsten  of  No.  2  Hook  and  Ladder  Company  was  about  ten  feet  from 
the  ground  superintending  the  adjustment  of  a  ladder  which  was  intended  to  be 
used  as  a  prop,  or  brace  for  the  main  ladder.  The  main  ladder  was  raised  to  an 
upright  position,  when  the  weight  of  the  hose  and  men  caused  it  to  sway 
backward,  slowly  at  first,  but  finally  with  a  terrific  sweep  turning  over  on  its 
side.  Some  of  the  men  jumped  in  time,  and  were  saved.  The  ladder  struck  the 
roof  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  throwing  Mr.  Kerr  to  the  slanting  roof, 
from  which  he  fell  to  the  ground.  He  died  about  an  hour  later.  Mr.  Kerr  had 
previously  fallen  from  a  church  steeple,  aftd  from  the  mast  of  a  vessel.  Ryan  was 
caught  between  the  ladder  and  the  eaves  of  the  roof.  He  hung  for  a  minute, 
when  he  fell  to  the  ground.  He  died  four  days  later  at  the  Maryland  University 
Hospital.  Grund  was  thrown  into  the  second-story  window  of  the  house  and 
was  injured  internally.  He  died,  after  suffering  intensely  two  hours.  Charles 
Betz,  who  jumped  to  the  street,  received  injuries  which  were  thought  to  be  fatal, 
but  he  recovered. 

The  same  day,  several  sash  and  furniture  factories  on  Pratt  street,  near 
Fremont,  known  as  the  "Mill  Block,"  were  burned,  causing  a  large  fire.  An 
overheated  furnace  in  the  furniture  factory  of  J.  A.  Fritter  &  Co.,  No.  463  West 
Pratt,  was  the  origin,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  flames  were  communicated  to 
Nos.  465,  467,  469  and  471  Pratt  street,  and  to  the  furniture  factory  of  G.  A. 
Mills  on  Dover  street,  near  Fremont.  Falling  walls  caught  the  following  mem- 
bers of  No.  5  Engine  Company:  Wm.  G.  Miller,  Wm.  M.  Burns,  Benjamin 
Price,  Chas.  E.  DeWitt  and  Wm.  F.  Beal,  all  of  whom  were  cut,  scratched  and 
bruised.    The  department  worked  ten  hours  at  this  fire. 

1887. — ^January  12.  The  Empire  Freight  Depot  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road, on  North  street,  above  Centre,  was  the  scene  of  a  serious  accident.  After 
the  fire  in  the  building  was  extinguished,  Chief  Engineer  Hennick,  with  mem- 
bers of  Nos.  I  and  4  Hook  and  Ladder  Companies,  and  13  Engine  Company, 
were  on  the  roof  when  it  gave  way.    Captain  Kdly,  of  No.  4  Hook  and  Ladder 
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Company,  had  bones  of  his  right  leg  and  left  foot  broken.  He  never  recovered 
from  his  injuries,  and  was  placed  upon  the  pension  roll  of  the  department 
Other  members  of  his  company  injured  were :  Geo.  W.  Allen,  injured  internally, 
off  duty  nine  weeks;  Louis  Bridel,  injured  internally,  off  duty  thirteen  weeks; 
George  Wohllebar,  arm  and  leg  hurt.  Captain  Hoffman,  Philip  Bowen  and 
Laurence  Pistol  and  Julian  Massien,  of  No.  13  Engine  Company,  were  slightly 
injured. 

February  26.    One  of  the  most  remarkable  works  of  destruction  by  fire 

that  ever  took  place  in  the  world.  At  6  45  A.  M.,  an  alarm  was  received  from 
box  414,  followed  at  648  by  a  second  alarm,  and  at  6.50  by  a  third.  The  alarms 
were  caused  by  fire  in  the  five-story  iron  building,  at  the  south-east  comer  of 
Baltimore  and  Howard  streets,  occupied  by  Darby  &  Co.,  manufacturers  of 
candy  and  dealers  in  fruits.  The  fire  began  in  the  cellar,  went  up  the  elevator 
shaft,  and  in  two  minutes  from  its  discovery,  the  fiames  were  in  all  pans  of 
the  building.  Seventeen  minutes  from  the  sounding  of  the  alarm  the  entire 
building  from  top  to  bottom,  floors,  walls  and  all,  broke  into  fragments,  and 
crashed  downward  into  a  mass  of  ruins  and  debris,  leaving  no  semblance  of  a 
building.  The  explanation  of  this  remarkable  event  is  that  the  interior  wood 
work  burned  out  quickly,  leaving  the  exterior  walls  without  any  braces  or 
supports,  and  consequently  they  toppled  over,  the  iron  of  which  they  were 
constructed  cracking  and  breaking  as  it  fell. 

July  21.  A  stubborn  fire  which  required  the  service  of  the  department 
five  days  took  place  at  the  premises  of  J.  S.  Young  &  Co.,  manufacturers  of 
extracts  from  bark,  on  Boston  street,  facing  EUicott  street.  The  main  build- 
ing, which  with  its  contents  was  burned,  was  90  by  228  feet,  and  contained 
2500  tons  of  licorice  root  in  bales,  a  large  quantity  of  bark  and  machinery. 
Eight  engines  and  two  trucks  of  the  Fire  Department,  and  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railroad  Company's  steam  tug  "Convoy"  were  in  service  while  the  fire 
was  at  its  height. 

August  4.  Captain  Schulte,  of  No.  12  Engine  Company,  lost  his  life  at  a 
large  fire,  which  originated  in  the  cake  and  cracker  bakery  of  James  D. 
Mason  &  Co.,  Nos.  9  and  11  East  Pratt  street.  The  fire  was  communicated  to 
the  building  of  Henderson  &  Co.,  candy  and  cake  manufacturers,  adjoining  the 
Mason  building,  on  Pratt  street,  and  to  the  rear  of  the  Parker  building,  which 
fronted  on  Charles  street.  Chief  Engineer  Hennick  was  so  badly  cut  by  falling 
glass  from  the  Parker  building  that  his  recovery  was  doubtful  for  a  long  time. 
Captain  Schulte,  with  some  of  his  men,  took  a  line  of  hose  up  a  ladder  and 
into  one  of  the  upper  windows  of  the  Henderson  building.  While  there  part 
of  the  back  wall  fell.  The  men  started  towards  the  front  windows,  but  the 
captain  went  back  to  get  the  hose.    The  side  wall  fell,  carrying  the  whole  struc 
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ture  down.  The  body  of  the  captain  was  found,  burned  and  crushed  out  of 
shape,  his  head,  arms  and  legs  having  been  burnt  off.  The  trunk  was  covered 
with  bricks  and  other  debris,  and  the  clothing  was  not  scorched.  The  fire 
extended  east  on  Pratt  street  as  far  as  Calhoun  alley.  On  the  west,  the  rear 
of  all  the  buildings  on  Pratt  street  up  to  the  second  door  from  Charles  street, 
and  several  buildings  further  south  on  Charles  street  were  burned. 

1888. — September  2.  One  of  the  largest  fires  and  the  greatest  tragedies 
happened.  It  is  noted  as  standing  next  in  magnitude  to  the  great  Qay  street 
fire.  The  tragic  element  is  the  death  of  seven  firemen  while  fighting  the  fiames. 
The  first  alarm  at  4:24  A.  M.,  from  box  526,  was  followed  in  five  minutes 
by  a  general  alarm.  The  fire  was  discovered  by  the  watchman  of  the  Susque- 
hanna Ice  Company,  who  was  sitting  in  front  of  the  company's  office  on  Dover 
street,  near  Camden  lane.  He  saw  sparks  coming  over  the  roofs  of  the  houses. 
Going  to  the  comer  of  Cypress  alley,  he  saw  fire  coming  out  of  the  rear  win- 
dows of  the  warehouses  on  the  east  side  of  Sharp  street,  between  Pratt  and  Lom- 
bard streets.  The  fire  started  in  the  five-story  brick  building,  No.  109  South 
Sharp  street,  117  feet  deep,  running  through  to  Cypress  alley.  It  was  occupied 
by  E.  A.  Prior  &  Co.,  importers  and  dealers  in  toys  and  notions.  In  less  than 
ten  minutes  from  the  time  the  alarm  was  given,  the  fire  had  extended  to  the 
warehouses  adjoining  on  the  north  and  south.  No.  1 1 1  on  the  south  was  occu- 
pied by  Levy  &  Sons,  manufacturers  of  straw  goods;  No.  107  on  the  north 
was  occupied  by  Tabb  Bros.  &  Dimmock,  wholesale  dealers  in  hardware.  As 
the  fire  gained  headway,  explosions  of  fireworks  and  cartridges  commenced, 
and  kept  up  a  continual  roar,  but  the  firemen  stuck  to  their  work.  The  firemen 
in  the  rear  were  fighting  at  close  quarters  to  prevent  the  conflagration  from 
extending  to  the  warehouses  fronting  on  Hanover  street.  They  were  success- 
ful in  these  efforts. 

While  some  of  the  members  of  No.  2  Hook  and  Ladder  Company  were  on 
the  top  floor  of  the  four-story  warehouse  No.  105  Sharp  street,  occupied  by 
Winkelmann  &  Co.,  wholesale  druggists,  cutting  a  hole  through  the  wall  so  that  a 
stream  of  water  could  be  thrown  into  No.  107,  the  wall  of  No.  107  fell  upon  the 
roof  above  the  firemen.  Like  an  avalanche,  the  roof  and  every  floor  in  No.  105 
went  crashing  downward  to  the  cellar,  carrying  the  helpless  firemen  to  death, 
and  setting  fire  to  the  ruins.  As  the  dust  cleared  away,  John  W.  Kelly,  of  No.  2 
Truck,  who  had  been  on  the  stairs  about  the  second  story,  was  seen  on  the  cor- 
nice over  the  door.  He  was  taken  down  and  found  to  be  badly  cut  about  the 
face  and  head,  and  his  body  was  badly  bruised.  The  firemen  who  were  working 
on  Sharp  street  immediately  began  a  search  among  the  ruins.  August  Eck  was 
found  pinned  in  the  ruins.  While  the  men  were  working  to  relieve  him,  he  com- 
plained that  his  feet  were  burning.    After  two  hours'  work  he  was  released. 
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Although  terribly  bruised,  he  was  not  seriously  injured.  During  the  day  the 
bodies  of  Harry  Walker,  Greorge  Kerns  and  Hiram  A.  McAfee  (a  brother  of  the 
present  chief  engineer),  of  No.  7  Engine  Company,  who  were  in  the  building  at 
the  time  of  the  accident,  and  George  Bowers  and  Patrick  J.  Ryan,  of  No.  2  Hook 
and  Ladder  Company,  were  found.  Two  days  later,  the  members  of  No.  i 
Hook  and  Ladder  Company  found  the  remains  of  John  Acomb  and  Thomas 
Wagner,  of  No.  2  Hook  and  Ladder  Company.  When  the  building  No.  105 
fell,  the  firemen  in  Nos.  113  and  115  South  Sharp  street  were  instantly  ordered 
out,  and  those  buildings  were  immediately  afterward  crushed  to  the  ground  by 
the  higher  wall  of  the  adjoining  building  falling  upon  them.  The  wind  changed 
from  southeast  to  northwest,  and  the  fire  began  to  attack  the  houses  fronting  on 
Pratt  street.  It  next  attacked  the  four-story  buildings,  Nos.  108  and  no  West 
Pratt  street,  occupied  by  Hirshberg  &  Hollander,  wholesale  dealers  in  paints  and 
oils,  and  the  upper  parts  of  these  buildings  were  soon  burning,  but  the  Depart- 
ment did  some  rapid  work  and  succeeded  in  beating  the  fire  back  from  the  roof  of 
the  adjoining  building.  No.  106  West  Pratt  street,  occupied  by  Brafman  &  Co., 
wholesale  dealers  and  manufacturers  of  clothing.  Falling  walls  crushed  in  the 
back  of  the  Matemite,  on  Lombard  street,  causing  a  scene  of  the  wildest  excite- 
ment among  the  inmates.  Part  of  the  roof  of  Samstag's  Hotel,  No.  117  West 
Lombard  street,  was  burnt  off.  In  less  than  thirty  minutes  after  the  sounding 
of  the  alarm,  the  seven  buildings,  Nos.  103,  105,  107,  109,  in,  113  and  115  South 
Sharp  street,  were  destroyed,  and  the  walls  had  fallen.  Fire  Inspector  Holloway 
was  of  the  opinion  that  this  fire  burned  two  hours  before  it  was  discovered.  It 
was  under  control  in  two  hours  after  the  Department  arrived. 

1890. — December  25.  The  Masonic  Temple,  on  Charles  street,  near  Sara- 
toga street,  was  burned,  the  interior  being  completely  wrecked.  Part  of  the 
building  was  used  as  a  theater,  and  if  the  fire  had  occurred  two  hours  later,  the 
Christmas  matinee  would  have  caused  the  house  to  be  crowded.  Some  of  the 
members  of  No.  2  Hook  and  Ladder  Company  went  up  the  front  stairs  of  the 
building  to  the  top,  but  found  they  could  not  return  the  same  way.  They  were 
compelled  to  open  a  window,  step  out  on  a  narrow  ledge  and  close  the  window 
to  keep  from  being  suffocated.  They  escaped  by  means  of  ladders  raised  from 
the  street.  When  the  fire  was  first  discovered,  Christmas  services  were  being 
held  in  old  St.  Patd's  Protestant  Episcopal  church,  adjoining.  Upon  being  noti- 
fied of  the  fire  by  the  sexton,  Mr.  Greer,  the  communion  service  was  finished 
without  confusion  by  the  congregation,  although  the  firemen  were  tramping 
over  the  church  roof  and  dragging  hose  to  all  available  points  to  attack  the  fire. 
Many  persons  visited  the  ruins  to  see  the  striking  appearance  of  the  neighbor- 
hood.   The  spray  from  the  hose  froze  and  formed  icicles  on  every  cornice,  lad- 
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der,  electric  wire  or  other  object  with  which  it  came  in  contact,  giving  a  decid- 
edly wintry  look  to  the  scene. 

1891. — ^June  10.    The  main  building  of  the  Concordia  Opera  House,  which 

stood  on  Eutaw  street,  south  of  German,  was  completely  wrecked  by  fire. 

September  27.  The  fireboat  "Cataract"  went  into  actual  use  for  the  first 
time  at  a  fire  in  the  four-story  building.  No.  108  E^t  Pratt  street,  occupied  by 
Henry  Bros,  as  a  storage  warehouse  for  fruit.    The  boat  did  effective  service. 

October  4,  Elevator  "A"  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company,  at 
Locust  Point,  was  burned,  destroying  about  175,000  bushels  of  wheat.  Loss 
$300,000.  This  was  the  first  grain  elevator  built  in  Baltimore,  and  was  finished 
in  January,  1872. 

1892. — February  24.  The  two  six-story  brick  buildings,  each  35  by  100  feet, 
at  the  southeast  comer  of  Baltimore  and  Eutaw  streets,  were  damaged  by  a  fire 
which  originated  near  the  rear  end  of  the  fifth  story  and  spread  by  the  elevator 
shaft  to  the  sixth  story.  The  fire  did  not  extend  forward  in  the  fifth  story  or 
below  where  it  originated.  The  roofs  of  both  buildings  were  burnt  off.  When 
No.  15  Engine  Company  arrived,  Pipemen  Frank  Miller  and  Leon  Talbott 
started  with  a  fire  extinguisher  on  the  elevator,  and  were  carried  to  the  fifth 
story,  where  the  fire  was  burning.  Not  knowing  how  to  operate  the  elevator 
and  make  it  descend,  they  were  overcome  by  smoke.  Miller  escaped  by  getting 
out  on  the  window  ledge  and  along  it,  with  assistance,  to  the  adjoining  building. 
Talbott  was  found  shortly  afterward  lying  near  the  front  window.  He  died  a 
few  minutes  later.    The  loss  at  this  fire  was  $105,217.51. 

March  19.  A  five-story  brick  building,  northeast  comer  of  HoUiday  and 
Saratoga  streets,  occupied  as  a  printing  establishment,  shoe  factory,  shirt  and 
underwear  factory,  badly  damaged.    Loss,  $30,905.65. 

June  5.  Seventeen  horses  and  thirty  carriages  destroyed  in  a  livery  stable 
fire,  511  to  519  Wilson  street.    Loss,  $19,645. 

June  14.  Two  large  fires  were  in  progress  at  the  same  time.  A  fire  on 
Union  Dock,  foot  of  Concord  street,  destroyed  a  one-story  frame  building,  800 
feet  long,  with  office  buildings  in  the  center ;  at  the  end  of  the  pier  occupied  by 
the  Bay  Line  Steamboat  Company  as  a  storage  warehouse,  1500  bales  of  cotton, 
570  barrels  of  whiskey,  2000  barrels  of  resin,  600  barrels  of  turpentine  and  other 
oils,  and  a  large  amount  of  freight  were  burned.  Two  lighters  loaded  with  cotton 
took  fire  and  were  sunk.  The  fire  was  caused  by  a  truck  running  over  a  parlor 
match,  wHich  ignited  the  cotton.    Loss,  $164,000. 

The  other  fire  was  in  a  five  story  brick  furniture  factory  and  warehouse,  706 
and  708  East  Pratt  street.    Loss,  $19453.78. 

June  23.  One-half  of  a  large  frame  building,  comer  of  Andre  and  Beason 
streets,  used  as  a  tin  plate  mill,  was  burned.    Loss,  $12,596. 
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July  2.  Furniture  factory  and  salesrooms^  217  North  Charles  street,  de- 
stroyed.   Loss,  $91,975.91. 

July  7.  Nos.  317  to  323  North  street,  extending  to  Holliday  street,  used  as 
a  storage  warehouse  for  baled  hay,  straw,  etc.,  badly  damaged.  Loss,  $19,856.63. 

August  8.  Nos.  9,  13,  15  and  17  South  Frederick  street,  three  and  four- 
story  brick  building^,  used  as  a  furniture  factory,  yeast  powder  factory,  metal 
warehouse  and  theatre,  were  burned  to  some  extent,  but  only  the  building  in 
which  the  fire  originated  was  destroyed ;  loss,  $56,193.06. 

September  3.  A  loss  of  $19,035.82  was  occasioned  by  the  burning  of  753 
and  755  West  Pratt  street,  used  as  a  planing  mill,  sash,  door  and  blind  factory. 

October  6.  A  planing  mill  and  contents,  at  the  southeast  comer  of  Gather 
dral  and  Preston  streets,  were  burned,  causing  a  loss  of  $23,14248.  The  Lyceum 
Theatre  was  ignited  by  flying  sparks,  but  the  building  was  saved. 

October  27.  In  the  block  bounded  by  Union  Dock,  Eastern  avenue, 
Mill  and  Chestnut  streets,  a  kindling  wood  factory,  800  cords  of  pine  wood,  two 
two-story  brick  office  buildings,  two  three,  and  one  four-story  brick  warehouse, 
used  as  a  can  factory  and  packing  house,  and  a  four-story  brick  warehouse, 
used  for  storing  baled  cotton,  were  damaged  to  the  extent  of  $17464.74. 

December  13.  Lieut.  James  R.  Lindsey,  of  No.  5  Engine  Company, 
was  killed,  and  Acting  Captain  Henry  Stagge,  of  No.  10  Engine  Company, 
had  his  right  leg  broken  by  a  falling  wall  at  a  fire  at  the  intersection  of 
Bond  and  Thames  streets.  The  infant  daughter  of  Theodore  and  Johanna  Gotts- 
chalk,  No.  1607  Thames  street,  was  killed  also.  Captain  Herman  F.  Bichy, 
of  No.  10,  was  slightly  injured  in  the  leg^  by  falling  walls.  The  property 
damaged  was  known  as  "Brown's  Warehouses."  They  were  used  for  the 
storage  of  cotton  and  contained  17,206  bales,  one-half  of  which  was  burned. 
Lieut.  Lindsey  was  killed  by  a  falling  wall.  The  area  of  the  fire  was  200x400 
feet,  and  included  a  one-story  frame  building  over  a  pier,  two  one-story  brick 
buildings,  one  two-story  brick  building  and  one  four-story  brick  building. 

1893 — ^January  19.  The  fertilizer  factory  of  the  American  Phosphate  Com- 
pany, Leadenhall  and  West  streets,  was  burned,  sulphuric  acid  running  through 
the  streets  and  over  the  pavements  destroyed  nearly  2000  feet  of  hose. 

February  i.  Kenwood  Novelty  Company's  toy  factory,  909  East  Pratt 
street,  burned  out. 

March  14.  Part  of  Matthai-Ingram  Co.'s  tinware  factory,  in  the  block 
bounded  by  Marshall,  Winder,  Wells  and  Byrd  streets,  destroyed. 

March  29.  St.  Barnabas  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  Biddle  street  near 
Argyle  avenue,  burned,  and  909,  911  and  913  Argyle  avenue  and  903  Cedar 
Court,  damaged. 
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March  30.  No.  17  West  Lexington  street,  occupied  by  Ashman's  photo- 
graph gallery  and  Nathan  Gutman,  merchant,  badly  damaged. 

April  14.  Interior  of  317  West  Lexington  street,  occupied  by  C.  L.  Fiske, 
sewing  machine  agent,  destroyed. 

April  27.  Geo.  F.  Jones  &  Co.'s  paper  factory,  327,  329  and  331  Warren 
avenue,  damaged. 

May  16.  O.  F.  Day,  Son  &  Co.,  harness  and  trunk  factory,  32  West  Balti- 
more street,  entirely  destroyed. 

June  2.  The  barrel  factory  and  cooper  shop  of  C.  Eppler  &  Sons,  521  to 
527  West  Lee  street,  partially  burned. 

June  6.  Nos.  813  to  817  South  Howard  street,  occupied  by  Jacob  Wheat- 
field  as  a  wooden  box  factory,  destroyed. 

August  10.  Premises  occupied  by  Edward  McCann,  407  and  409  Third 
avenue,  Hampden,  were  burned.  The  burned  buildings  included  a  three-story 
brick  building,  a  one-story  frame  stable  and  two-story  frame  dwelling  adjoining. 

August  21.    R.  C.  Norman's  broom  storage  warehouse,  308  Light  street. 

August  23.  A  fire  burned  the  fifth  floor,  roof  and  stock  of  Aaron  Brag, 
furniture  dealer,  303  West  Baltimore  street.  The  stock  of  J.  &  H.  Mann,  dealers 
in  clothing,  in  the  adjoining  building,  was  badly  damaged  by  water  and  smoke. 

August  29.  No.  241  Smith's  wharf,  occupied  by  W.  W.  Qark  &  Son,  as  a 
lime,  hair  and  cement  warehouse.  A  heavy  southeast  storm  was  raging  and  the 
tide  was  so  high  that  it  came  over  the  wharf  and  into  the  warehouse.  The  water 
slacked  the  lime,  causing  the  fire.  A  number  of  firemen  had  their  feet  and  legs 
badly  burned  by  the  slaking  lime.  The  water  was  so  high  that  it  reached  the 
waists  of  the  men  while  at  work. 

October  12.  The  livery  stable  of  J.  Riddlemoser,  932,  934,  936  and  938 
Linden  avenue,  destroyed. 

October  13.  The  most  thrilling  fire  of  the  year.  The  Brush  Electric  Com- 
pany's power  house,  an  L-shaped  building,  adjoining  the  works  of  the  Crown 
Cork  and  Seal  Company,  at  the  corner  of  Monument  and  Constitution  streets, 
was  totally  destroyed,  and  the  Cork  and  Seal  Company's  building  damaged.  A 
terrific  storm  caused  sparks  to  be  carried  to  the  wooden  ventilator  shaft  on  the 
roof  of  the  Baltimore  City  Jail,  at  the  intersection  of  Madison  and  Buren  streets. 
The  jail  fire  was  confined  to  the  attic  rooms  and  roof,  with  some  damage  to  the 
interior  cells  of  the  south  wing  of  the  same.  A  large  number  of  prisoners  were 
confined  in  the  building,  locked  in  their  cells,  and  were  in  great  danger  of  being 
suffocated  by  smoke,  but  by  the  heroic  efforts  of  the  firemen,  assisted  by  the 
deputy  wardens  and  police  officers,  they  were  all  released,  although  three  subse- 
quently died  from  injuries  received.    District  Engineer  Wm.  M.  Dunn,  was  over- 
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come  by  smoke  while  he  was  getting  the  prisoners  out,  and  had  to  be  carried 
from  the  jail. 

November  13.  A  five-story  brick  and  iron  building,  No.  28  Hanover 
street,  occupied  by  Isaac  M.  Appel  as  a  shirt  and  overall  factory,  was  burned. 

November  27.  A  five-story  brick  and  iron  building,  Nos.  23  and  25  South 
Gay  street,  occupied  by  Griffith,  Boyd  &  Co.,  Ryland  Brooks,  Campbell  &  ZcB 
Company,  Elliott  &  Hoffman,  and  others,  as  an  office  building  and  storage  ware- 
house, was  burned. 

December  2.  A  fire  originating  at  No.  34  South  Paca  street,  a  six-story 
brick  building,  occupied  by  D.  Langfeld  as  a  cloak  manufactory ;  to  the  four-story 
Lithographing  Company  and  L.  Juhn,  manufacturer  of  underwear,  caused  wide- 
spread destruction.  The  fire  spread  to  No.  32  South  Paca  street,  a  six-story 
brick  building,  occupied  by  D.  Langfeld  as  a  cloak  manufactory;  to  the  four-story 
brick  building,  Nos.  28  and  30  South  Paca  street,  occupied  by  August  Mencken 
&  Bro.  as  a  cigar  factory ;  to  Nos.  24  and  26  South  Paca  street,  occupied  by  John 
Dotterweich  as  a  saloon  and  dwelling,  and  to  No.  511  West  German  street,  used 
by  Louis  Coblens  as  a  livery  stable.  A  building  formerly  occupied  as  a  church, 
but  used  by  M.  S.  Levy  &  Sons,  hat  manufacturers,  adjoining  No.  34  South  Paca 
street,  was  crushed  in  by  the  falling  walls  of  the  warehouse.  The  sixth  floor  and 
roof  of  Levy's  factory,  Nos.  36,  38  and  40  South  Paca  street,  extending  to  Lom- 
bard street,  was  burned.  On  the  west  the  fire  communicated  to  the  three-story 
brick  building  occupied  by  the  Medical  School  of  the  University  of  Maryland  as 
a  dissecting  room  and  chemical  laboratory.  Flying  sparks  also  set  fire  to  the 
Hebrew  Synagogue,  corner  of  Greene  and  German  streets,  but  this  fire  was  ex- 
tinguished with  slight  damage  to  the  roof.  Roofs  of  numerous  buildings  on 
Greene,  Baltimore,  Pearl  and  Saratoga  streets  were  ignited. 

1894 — ^January  10.  The  fourth  floor  of  the  brass  foimdry,  machine  and  pat- 
tern shop  of  the  Henry  McShane  Manufacturing  Company,  Nos.  225  to  241 
North  street,  was  burned. 

February  16.  The  ceiling  and  sides  of  the  interior  and  the  roof  of  the  Church 
of  the  Disciples,  northwest  comer  of  Calhoun  and  Boyd  streets,  burned. 

The  same  day,  the  side  wheel  steamer  "Ida,"  owned  by  the  Maryland  Steam- 
boat Company,  was  burned  and  sunk  at  the  foot  of  Webster  street,  where 
she  was  undergoing  repairs. 

March  9.  A  large  one-story  stable  of  the  Baltimore  City  Passenger  Rail- 
way Company,  No.  82  Harford  avenue,  extended,  was  burned. 

March  18.  Reinle  Bros.'  show-case  factory,  Nos.  1310  to  1314  Warner  street, 
and  some  piles  of  lumber  owned  by  John  R.  Hugg,  were  burned. 

April  9.  The  livery  stable  and  undertaking  establishment  of  Grriffin,  Manion 
&  McCoy,  Nos.  1007  to  1017  North  Eutaw  street,  100  by  150  feet,  and  three 
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stories  high,  was  burned.    The  charred  remains  of  one  of  the  employes  of 

the  firm  was  found  two  days  later.    One  hundred  and  thirty  horses  were  also 

burned  to  death. 

April  14.    Nos.  14  and  16  McClcUan's  alley,  occupied  by  F.  Schultz  &  Bros. 

as  a  box  factory,  was  destroyed,  and  the  third  and  fourth  floors  of  the  factory  of 

the  Sadler  Manufacturing  Company,  adjoining,  were  burned. 

July  I.  The  wheelwright  shop  of  George  H.  Weaver,  Nos.  8  and  10  West 
Barre  street,  burned. 

July  7.  A  three-story  brick  building  nearly  completed,  at  Nos.  614  and  616 
North  Fremont  street  and  intended  for  use  as  a  dancing  academy  on  the  upper 
floors,  was  destroyed,  and  Nos.  612  and  618  were  greatly  damaged. 

July  10.  The  rear  parts  of  five  three-story  brick  dwellings,  Nos.  2427, 
2429,  2431,  2433  ^^d  ^35  Madison  avenue,  occupied  by  Donavin  Hoffman,  E.  E. 
Geigan,  Thomas  S.  Sharretts,  B.  F.  Mullikin  and  C.  S.  Bucklin,  were  destroyed. 

July  18.  A  one-story  frame  building,  occupied  by  William  T.  Malster,  as  a 
machine  shop  and  foundry  connected  with  the  Columbian  Iron  Works,  was 
burned. 

August  17.  A  large  brick  building.  No.  307  to  311  St.  Paul  street,  extend- 
ing to  Courtland  street,  occupied  by  Schneider  &  Fuchs  as  a  picture  frame  fac- 
tory, was  burned. 

August  27.  The  laboratory  and  chemical  works  of  the  Stonebraker  Chemi- 
cal Company,  No.  213  Smith's  wharf,  were  partially  burned. 

September  5.  The  pulverizing  mill  of  the  Baltimore  Pulverizing  Company, 
No.  1325  Philpot  street,  partly  burned. 

September  11.  The  third  and  fourth  floors  and  contents  of  No.  305  South 
Sharp  street,  occupied  by  S.  M.  Robinson  &  Son  as  embroidery  works,  were 
burned. 

September  13.  The  third,  fourth  and  fifth  floors  of  the  furniture  factory  of 
the  Reliable  Furniture  Company,  Nos.  802  to  808  Fawn  street,  were  destroyed, 
with  their  contents. 

October  16.  The  grain  warehouse  of  H.  J.  Qark,  219  McElderry's  wharf, 
was  burned. 

November  14.  Bennett  Memorial  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  southeast 
comer  Fremont  and  Warner  streets,  was  badly  damaged,  but  the  greater  part 
of  the  building  was  saved. 

December  25.  The  hay  cutting  establishment  of  Edgar  Gillett,  No.  325 
North  street,  extending  through  to  HoUiday  street,  was  burned,  and  the  falling 
walls  crushed  in  the  roof  of  No.  323  North  street,  occupied  by  Foster  Bros.' 
Manufacturing  Company,  and  pulled  out  part  of  the  wall  of  No.  327  North  street, 
occupied  by  Edward  Stinson  &  Co.  as  a  wh-eel  factory. 
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1895. — ^January  14.  The  grand  stand  of  the  Baltimore  Base  Ball  and  Exhi- 
bition Company,  Huntingdon  avenue  near  Barclay  street,  was  burned. 

January  15.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Whitridge  were  killed  by  falling  from  a 
ladder  while  escaping  from  a  fire  in  their  home,  13  East  Biddle  street.  T¥ro 
female  servants  were  subsequently  rescued  from  the  same  room  and  safely  carried 
down  the  ladder  by  members  of  the  same  company. 

February  6.  No.  217  North  Howard  street,  occupied  by  Aaron  Brag,  as  a 
furniture  warehouse,  was  burned,  and  Nos.  213  and  215  were  damaged. 

February  13.  The  cold  storage  warehouse  of  Charles  J.  Mdster,  comer  of 
Mary  and  Retreat  streets,  was  burned. 

February  23.  A  car  bam  of  the  Baltimore  Traction  Company,  and  a  large 
number  of  discarded  horse  cars,  comer  of  North  avenue  and  McMechen  streets, 
were  burned. 

The  same  day  the  factory  of  the  American  Steel  Buckle  and  Catch-<m  Clasp 
Company,  was  bumed. 

March  17.  The  paper  factory  of  Geo.  F.  Jones  &  Co.,  327  Warren  avenue, 
was  bumed  out. 

March  24.  The  dwelling  of  Roscoe  B.  Heath,  29  Mount  Royal  avenue. 
West,  was  burned.  Mrs.  Heath,  two  children  and  a  servant  girl  were  rescued 
from  the  roof  of  the  back  building  by  members  of  No.  4  Hook  and  Ladder  Com- 
pany.   Mrs.  Heath  subsequently  died  from  her  injuries. 

April  25.  Sibley  &  Smaw's  feed  store,  Nos.  213  and  215  West  Camden 
street,  was  bumed  out. 

May  14.  Nos.  1205  and  1207  Leadenhall  street,  occupied  by  John  Pensil 
as  a  cooper  shop;  1209,  the  dwelling  of  Mary  Topf ;  121 1  and  1213  Leadenhall 
street,  occupied  by  Jacob  Wheatfield  as  a  box  factory,  were  bumed. 

June  9.  A  fire  originated  in  Nos.  557  and  559  East  Monument  street,  oc- 
cupied by  A.  Storck  &  Co.,  on  the  first  floor  as  a  planing  mill,  and  on  the  second 
and  third  floors  by  S.  M.  Finley  as  a  sash  factory.  A  large  lumber  yard  in  the 
rear  was  bumed  and  eleven  three-story  brick  buildings  on  Monument  street 
and  nine  two-story  brick  dwellings  adjoining  the  lumber  yard  were  wholly  or 
partially  destroyed,  as  well  as  Nos.  561  and  563  East  Monument  street,  occupied 
by  Henry  Nieman  as  an  organ  factory. 

June  25.  Eight  dwellings  and  two  stables  at  Calverton  in  the  annex  were 
bumed. 

June  26.  A  fire  originating  in  the  machine  shop  of  the  Baltimore  Wool 
Extract  Works,  No.  1806  to  1810  Thames  street,  extended  to  stables,  stores 
and  dwellings  adjacent  and  partly  or  wholly  destroyed  eight  buildings  and  their 
contents. 
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August  3.  The  Manchester  Cigar  Factory,  918  North  Carey  street,  badly 
damaged. 

August  8.    The  paper  box  and  toy  factory  of  George  Franke,  burned  out. 

August  10.  Part  of  the  five  three-story  brick  dwellings,  Nos.  17,  19,  27,  29 
and  31  Weyler  street,  occupied  as  stores  and  dwellings,  were  burned. 

August  II.  A  group  of  buildings,  comer  of  Covington  and  Donaldson 
streets,  consisting  of  one  five-story,  one  two-story  and  one  one-story  frame  build- 
ings, occupied  as  a  fertilizer  factory  by  Joshua  Homer,  was  destroyed. 

August  22.  O'Connor  &  Startzman's  leather  and  harness  supply  store, 
215  and  217  West  Pratt  street,  partly  burned. 

September  17.  Bagby  &  Rivers'  furniture  factory  and  storage  warehouse, 
Nos.  624  to  628  West  Pratt  street,  were  burned,  involving  622,  occupied  by  Brod- 
erick  Bros,  as  a  rag  storage  warehouse.  One  of  the  employes  of  Bagby  & 
Rivers,  who  attempted  to  escape  by  the  stairway,  was  burned  to  death.  The 
others  used  the  fire  escape  successfully. 

October  6.  The  Globe  Brewery  of  the  Wehr,  Hobelman  &  Gottleib  Com- 
pany, at  the  northeast  comer  of  Hanover  and  Conway  streets,  was  badly  dam- 
aged, the  fourth  floqr,  roof  and  cupola  being  burned. 

October  26.  No.  240  Carroll  street,  Woodberry,  occupied  by  J.  P.  Benson's 
Sons,  as  a  general  store,  was  burned  and  the  fire  extended  to  two  three-story 
brick  dwellings  on  Carroll  street,  seven  three-story  frame  dwellings  on  the  same 
street,  seven  two-story  frame  dwellings  on  Park  avenue,  and  an  unoccupied  hall 
on  Sycamore  avenue. 

October  30.  Gottlieb  Frey's  livery  stable,  Nos.  1025  and  1027  West  Barre 
street,  and  a  number  of  horses  were  burned. 

December  8.  Jesse  Tyson's  Chrome  Works,  comer  of  Block  and  Point 
streets,  burned  out. 

December  18.  A  four-story  brick  building,  occupied  on  the  first  floor  by 
Furst  Bros.,  as  a  feed  store,  and  on  the  upper  floors  as  a  picture  frame  factory 
was  destroyed. 

December  22.  No.  32  West  Baltimore  street,  occupied  as  a  clothing  store 
by  Heidelberger  &  Co.,  was  burned. 

December  2y.  Oehm's  Acme  Hall,  Nos.  5  and  7  West  Baltimore  street,  was 
burned  out  from  cellar  to  roof.  Adjacent  buildings  were  badly  damaged  by 
smoke  and  water. 

The  same  day  a  panic  was  caused  in  a  tremendous  jam  of  people  in  Front 
Street  Theatre,  by  a  cry  of  "Fire."  In  the  rush  to  escape  twenty-three  persons 
were  killed  and  about  forty  wounded.  The  panic  was  the  result  of  gas  from  a 
leaking  pipe  being  ignited.  No  fire  ensued.  The  members  of  Nos.  3,  4  and  6 
Engine  Companies,  and  Nos.  i  and  5  Hook  and  Ladder  Companies,  and  the 
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officers  and  men  of  the  Police  Department,  rendered  efficient  aid  in  rescuing 
the  survivors  and  getting  out  the  bodies  of  those  who  were  killed. 

1896. — ^January  i.  Four  occupants  of  the  dwelling,  No.  1415  Eastern  avenue, 
were  rescued  by  the  members  of  No.  3  Hook  and  Ladder  Company  by  the  aid  of 
ladders  on  the  outside  of  the  building.  The  fire  was  caused  by  the  explosion  of  a 
coal  oil  lamp. 

January  8.  The  rear  of  No.  38  Wilkens  avenue,  occupied  by  the  Eigenbrot 
Brewing  Company,  was  burned.    Loss,  $16,533.94. 

January  13.  Storage  house  for  china,  glassware  and  bottles  of  Swinddl 
Bros.,  at  comer  of  Bayard  and  Russell  streets,  burned.    Loss,  $80,756.32. 

February  13.  Mrs.  Annie  C.  Thiemeyer  was  rescued  from  the  third-story 
window  of  231  North  Greene  street  by  Lieutenant  John  F.  Kelly  and  Hostler 
Joseph  Lavender,  of  No.  2  Hook  and  Ladder  Company,  her  escape  having  been 
cut  off  from  the  stairway  by  the  dense  smoke. 

February  22.  Sixteen  two-story  brick  dwellings,  together  with  the  fences, 
sheds  and  out-buildings,  numbered  from  1237  Hare  street,  were  burned. 

February  23.  A  fire,  attended  by  a  tragedy,  took  place  in  the  four-story 
marble  front  building  of  Mr.  James  R.  Armiger,  1896  North  Charles  street 
The  fire  originated  from  an  overheated  furnace  pipe  in  the  cellar  while  the  oc- 
cupants were  asleep  and  spread  rapidly  through  the  house  by  the  front  and  back 
stairway  to  the  upper  floors  and  roof.  Escape  by  the  stairways  was  cut  off 
before  the  alarm  was  sounded.  Mrs.  James  R.  Armiger  and  Louis  Whiting,  a 
colored  servant,  were  taken  from  the  second-story  front  room  by  means  of  a 
ladder  procured  in  the  vicinity.  Mrs.  William  B.  Reilly,  Richard  and  Marion 
Reilly  (children  of  Mrs.  Reilly),  and  Mary  White  were  taken  from  the  third-story 
front  room  by  means  of  the  extension  ladder  of  No.  5  truck.  Mrs.  W.  B.  Reilly 
Mrs.  Marion  Chamblin  and  James  Chamblin,  her  son,  and  Mr.  Horace  Manuel 
were  taken  from  the  third-story  front  room  by  means  of  the  stairway.  Alice 
Williams,  a  colored  servant,  jumped  from  the  third-story  front  room  and  was 
killed.  The  following  occupants  of  the  house  died  from  the  effects  of  inhaling 
the  smoke  and  hot  air :  Mr.  James  R.  Armiger,  Mr.  W.  B.  Reilly  and  two  children 
Mrs.  Marion  Chamblin  and  child,  Mr.  Horace  Manuel,  and  Mary  White,  a  col- 
ored servant.  Misses  Virginia  and  Eleanor  Armiger  jumped  from  the  second- 
story  back  window,  receiving  no  injuries.  The  chief  engineer  highly  commend- 
ed the  following  firemen  for  heroic  conduct  at  this  fire :  Ladderman  R.  L.  King, 
James  McCarron,  Amos  Bramble  and  William  Wiley.    Loss,  $744748. 

May  8.  No.  15  South  Charles  street,  occupied  on  the  first  floor  and  cellar 
as  a  paper  warehouse,  and  on  the  upper  floors  as  a  printing  establishment  by 
Mentzell  Bros,  and  John  S.  Bridges,  was  burned.    Loss,  $15,532.64. 
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May  17.  The  nut  and  bolt  factory  of  James  Armstrong  &  Co.,  317  and  319 
North  street,  burned,  the  fire  extending  to  and  damaging  the  mattress  factory  of 
Foster  Bros,  adjoining. 

May  30.    The  drug  house  of  John  B.  Hurtt  &  Co.,  522  Light  street,  burned. 

July  13.  Mrs.  Theresa  Wolford  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Slemaker  were  so  badly 
burned  by  a  fire  at  1210  Riverside  avenue  that  they  died  the  next  day. 

August  21.  Mrs.  H.  Brown  died  from  the  effects  of  bums  received  in  a  fire 
at  1 1 18  Harmony  lane. 

September  4.  The  furniture  factory  of  D.  Wilfson  &  Son,  northwest  comer 
of  Howard  and  Stockholm  streets,  was  partially  burned  on  the  fourth  and  fifth 
floors. 

September  10.  A  brick  bonded  warehouse,  two  and  one-half  stories  high, 
of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company,  at  Locust  Point,  was  partly 
bumed. 

September  23.  The  shoe  factory  in  th«  yard  of  the  Maryland  Penitentiary, 
was  partially  bumed,  including  a  stock'  of  leather. 

September  27.  A  three-story  brick  building  occupied  by  the  Chatterton 
Manufacturing  Company,  623  West  Pratt  street,  was  burnt  out,  including  a 
stock  of  furniture. 

October  10.  Mrs.  Dora  Rosenstadt,  No.  25  South'  Exeter  street,  received 
injuries  from  a  gasoline  stove  explosion  from  which  she  died.  Mr.  I.  Rosenberg, 
wife  and  child,  made  their  escape  by  the  second-story  window,  assisted  by  mem- 
bers of  Engine  Company  No.  3  and  Hook  and  Ladder  Company  No.  i. 

November  21.  The  factory  of  the  Chesapeake  Guano  Company,  manu- 
facturers of  fertilizers,  on  Warner's  Wharf,  at  the  south  end  of  Winder  street,  was 
bumed  out  entirely. 

November  27.  The  carriage  factory  occupied  by  Lawrence  and  Moses  Mc- 
Cormick,  was  bumed,  and  a  two-story  brick  stable  was  partially  destroyed. 

December  15.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Rouse  was  badly  bumed  about  the  body  at 
III  South  Wolfe  street,  and  died  from  the  effects  of  her  injuries  an  hour  after 
they  were  received. 

1897. — ^January  8.  A  four-story  brick  factory,  Nos.  13  to  19  Balderston 
street,  occupied  by  the  Clotworthy  Chemical  Company,  was  injured  to  the  ex- 
tent of  $14,535.31. 

January  8.  John  Miller,  who  had  been  overcome  by  smoke,  was  rescued 
from  the  attic  room  of  the  two-and-one-half-story  brick  building,  No.  135  West 
Pratt  street,  by  the  members  of  No.  2  Hook  and  Ladder  Company,  by  way  of  the 
stairway. 
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January  8.  Gladys  Smith,  aged  three  years,  residing  at  1404  Mosher  street, 
was  so  badly  burned  about  the  body  that  she  died  from  the  effects  ot  the  same. 
The  fire  was  caused  by  the  child  upsetting  a  coal  oil  lamp. 

January  14.  Fire  at  Bagby  &  Rivers'  five-story  furniture  factory  and  stor- 
age warehouse,  Nos.  624  to  630  West  Pratt  street,  required  the  services  of  the 
Department  nearly  two  days,  fourteen  engine  and  four  hook  and  ladder  com- 
panies and  the  water  tower  being  required.    Loss,  $18,152.63. 

January  15.  Mrs.  Cora  Farley,  1728  East  Preston  street,  died  from  bums 
received  while  pouring  coal  oil  on  a  fire  in  the  store. 

January  23.  A  two-story  frame  dwelling,  located  in  the  southwestern  sec- 
tion of  Loudon  Park  Cemetery  and  occupied  by  Mr.  Harry  Primrose,  was  en- 
tirely destroyed.  The  fire  was  caused  by  explosion  of  a  coal  oil  stove.  Loss, 
$5,904.29. 

January  28.  Miss  Emma  Johnson,  537  Orchard  street,  died  from  the  effects 
of  bums  from  fire  caused  by  the  overturning  of  a  coal  oil  stove. 

February  18.  Mrs.  Johanna  Schaeffer  and  her  three  children  were  rescued 
from  the  two-story  brick  dwelling.  No.  105  West  Fort  avenue,  by  the  Sixth  Dis- 
trict Engineer  and  members  of  No.  6  Hook  and  Ladder  Company,  by  means  of 
ladders.  The  escape  of  the  occupants  of  the  house  by  the  stairway  had  been  cut 
off  by  smoke. 

February  25.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morris  Schwartzberger  and  their  four  children 
were  rescued  from  the  third  story  of  a  three-story  brick  dry  goods  store  and 
dwelling,  No.  615  Pennsylvania  avenue,  by  the  members  of  No.  4  Hook  and  Lad- 
der Company,  using  the  ladders  of  that  company,  their  escape  by  the  stairway 
being  impossible. 

February  28.  The  factory  of  the  Baltimore  Biscuit  Company,  Nos.  15  and 
17  Camden  street,  with  stock  and  machinery,  was  damaged  to  the  extent  of 
$19,37842. 

March  9.  Miss  Lulu  McGrath  and  Miss  Annie  Cox  were  rescued  from  the 
third-story  front  room  of  the  three-story  brick  dwelling.  No.  238  Laurens  street. 
One  of  the  ladies  was  ill  at  the  time  of  the  fire,  and  as  the  house  was  rapidly  filling 
with  smoke,  it  was  thought  advisable  to  remove  both  ladies  to  a  place  of  safety. 
As  the  stairway,  owing  to  smoke,  could  not  be  used  for  this  purpose,  the  ladders 
of  No.  4  Hook  and  Ladder  Company  were  used,  and  the  members  of  that  com- 
pany brought  the  ladies  to  the  ground. 

April  4.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  T.  Fahey  were  rescued  from  the  second  story 
of  the  three-story  brick  dwelling,  No.  432  North  Arlington  avenue,  by  members 
of  No.  8  Engine  Company,  using  a  ladder  to  effect  the  rescue. 

April  27.  Nine  occupants  of  the  three-story  brick  saloon  and  dwelling,  No. 
1 61 6  Shakespeare  street,  were  rescued  by  the  First  District  Engineer  and  mem- 
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bers  of  No.  3  Hook  and  Ladder  Company,  from  the  second  and  third  floors  by 
means  of  ladders  and  the  stairway  from  the  second  floor. 

June  6.  The  Columbia  Paper  Bag  Company's  factory,  Nos.  412  to  414 
North  street,  with  stock  and  machinery,  was  damaged  to  the  extent  of  $10,566.81. 

June  17.  Miss  Blanche  Roekley,  No.  207  South  Strieker  street,  died  from 
bums  received  by  falling  over  a  coal  oil  lamp. 

June  23.  Shackman  &  Lowery's  wholesale  drug  house,  Nos.  2  and  4  North 
Howard  street,  with  stock  and  fixtures,  was  damaged  to  the  extent  of  $7,500.13. 

June  30.  Mr.  A.  Koemus,  No.  309  Sycamore  street,  died  from  the  effect  of 
bums  caused  by  the  explosion  of  a  coal  oil  stove. 

July  6.  Henry  Knight,  an  invalid,  was  rescued  from  the  third  floor  of  the 
three-story  brick  grocery  store  and  dwelling.  No.  21 14  Pennsylvania  avenue,  by 
members  of  No.  13  Engine  Company,  by  way  of  the  stairway. 

July  8.  The  third  and  fourth  floors  of  Hanline  Bros.'  paint,  oil  and  varnish 
warehouse,  Nos.  23  and  25  South  Howard  street,  with  a  large  stock,  were  de- 
stroyed, the  fire  extending  to  No.  21  South  Howard  street,  occupied  by  Temple- 
man  Bros.,  tobacco  dealers,  and  John  Tumbull,  Jr.  &  Sons,  as  a  storage  ware- 
house for  furniture,  carpets,  etc.    Loss,  $13,230.15. 

July  25.  John  Lipson  and  Gordon  Little  were  rescued  from  the  third  floor 
of  the  three-story  brick  dwelling.  No.  12 16  North  Fremont  avenue,  by  members 
of  No.  13  Engine  Company,  by  way  of  the  stairway. 

July  29.  The  woodwork  above  deck  of  a  floating  elevator  Ijdng  at  the  dock. 
Locust  Point,  was  burned,  causing  a  loss  of  $5500.  The  elevator  was  towed 
down  the  river  by  a  tug,  where  the  fire  boat  took  charge  of  it. 

August  15.  A  fire  originating  in  a  two-story  brick  shaving  house,  from 
lightning,  spread  with  great  rapidity  through  the  yard  of  the  Tunis  Lumber  Com- 
pany, No.  2733  Boston  street,  destroying  sheds,  outbuilding,  a  floating  dry  dock, 
the  house-boat  "Guthrie,"  and  a  large  stock  of  lumber.  The  fire  also  partly  burned 
a  one-story  engine  and  boiler  house,  owned  by  Thomas  McCusker;  totally  de- 
stroyed a  one-story  frame  shed,  one  brick  shaving  house,  and  two  one-story  frame 
warehouses  of  J.  S.  Young,  No.  2727  Boston  street,  while  the  schooner  "Cadet," 
Ijring  in  the  rear  of  No.  2729  Boston  street,  was  partially  destroyed.  Loss, 
$104,080.77. 

August  19.  Fourteen  occupants  of  the  three-story  brick  grocery  store  and 
dwelling.  No.  601  West  Conway  street,  were  rescued  from  the  second  and  third 
floors  by  the  Sixth  District  Engineer  and  members  of  No.  10  Engine  Company, 
using  a  ladder  placed  on  the  outside  of  the  building. 

August  20.  Miss  Nellie  Couyan,  No.  1619  West  Lanvale  street,  aged  six- 
teen years,  was  burned  so  severely  by  the  explosion  of  a  can  of  gasoline,  which 
she  was  testing,  that  she  died  from  the  effects  of  the  same. 
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August  22.  Lilian  Nagel,  aged  four  and  a  half  years,  was  so  badly  burned 
by  her  clothing  taking  fire  from  a  lighted  candle,  with  which  she  was  plajdng, 
that  she  died  from  the  effects  thereof. 

September  2.  Mrs.  Annie  Gevitz,  No.  1243  Jackson  street,  died  from  the 
effects  of  bums  caused  by  the  explosion  of  a  can  of  gasoline,  from  which  she 
was  filling  the  tank  of  a  stove  while  the  stove  was  burning. 

September  29.  Ida  and  Fannie  Cohen  were  rescued  from  the  two-and-one- 
half-story  brick  dwelling,  No.  327  Chestnut  street,  by  the  Second  District  Engi- 
neer and  members  of  No.  6  Engine  Company. 

October  8.  Nine  occupants  of  the  three-story  brick  shoe  store  and  dwelling, 
No.  20  Harrison  street,  were  rescued  from  the  second  and  third  floors  by  mem- 
bers of  No.  I  Hook  and  Ladder  Company,  by  means  of  ladders. 

October  18.  Loss  of  $11,842.65  was  caused  by  fire  in  the  back  part  of  the 
third  and  fourth  floors  of  208  West  Baltimore  street,  occupied  by  J.  Schoeneman 
as  a  clothing  house.  The  fire  was  extinguished  by  the  use  of  chemicals,  no 
water  being  used. 

October  24.  Wm.  Garrett,  aged  one  year,  died  from  bums  caused  by  the 
explosion  of  a  coal  oil  lamp. 

November  4.  Seven  occupants  of  the  two-story  brick  dwelling.  No.  1220 
Holbrook  street,  were  rescued  from  the  second  floor  by  the  members  of  No.  5 
Hook  and  Ladder  Company,  by  means  of  ladders. 

November  12.  Wm.  Stahl  was  rescued  in  a  thrilling  manner  from  the  fourth- 
story  window  of  the  brick  and  iron  building,  Nos.  308  and  310  West  Pratt  street, 
by  the  following  members  of  No.  2  Hook  and  Ladder  Company :  Captain  Emil 
Heise,  Lieutenant  John  Emerson,  Laddermen  Wm.  Stapf,  Cooper  Elliott,  F.  W. 
Johnson,  Wm.  Steinwedel  and  Joseph  Daley.  The  following  account  of  the 
rescue  is  from  the  chief  engineer's  report : 

"Young  Stahl,  who  had  been  employed  in  the  building  but  a  short  time,  be- 
came confused  at  the  cry  of  fire,  and  instead  of  making  his  escape  by  the  fire- 
escape  in  the  rear,  ran  to  the  front  windows.  The  heat  and  smoke  forced  him  to 
crawl  out  of  the  window  on  a  narrow  ledge  or  sill,  where  he  was  when  No.  2 
Truck  arrived  on  the  scene.  The  position  of  young  Stahl  was  momentarily  be- 
coming more  dangerous,  and  it  required  the  exercise  of  good  judgment  and 
prompt  action  on  the  part  of  those  attempting  the  rescue.  Captain  Heise  saw  at 
once  the  impossibility  of  raising  the  Hayes  ladder  on  account  of  the  network  of 
wires  in  front  of  the  building,  so  immediately  ordered  a  thirty-five-foot  ladder  to 
be  raised  to  the  roof  of  the  building  adjoining  on  the  west,  the  roof  of  which  was 
about  fifteen  feet  below  where  young  Stahl  was.  The  ladder  was  quickly  placed 
in  position  and  Captain  Heise  and  his  men  ascended,  carrying  with  them  an  18- 
foot  ladder,  which  they  placed  against  the  west  wall  of  the  burning  building. 
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This  ladder  was  held  in  position  by  the  members  above  mentioned  while  Ladder- 
man  Joseph  Daley  ascended  thereon.  The  position  of  young  Stahl  was  such  that 
Ladderman  Daley  was  forced  to  lean  out  some  distance  over  the  street  and  reach 
for  the  boy,  who  dropped  on  Daley's  right  arm.  The  rescue  was  attended  with 
great  personal  risk  to  Ladderman  Daley,  who  is  deserving  of  the  highest  com- 
mendation. It  is  the  pleasure  of  the  chief  engineer  to  highly  commend  Captain 
Heise  for  the  excellent  judgment  displayed  on  this  occasion  as  well  as  all  the  men 
assisting,  for  their  prompt  and  intelligent  action  under  most  trying  circumstances. 
Ladderman  Daley's  signal  bravery  was  fitly  recognized  by  the  members  of  the 
CHamber  of  Commerce  on  November  24,  1897,  when  they  presented  him  with 
the  Merchants'  Medal. 

"The  work  of  Captain  Heise  and  the  members  of  his  company  above  men- 
tioned, was  highly  commended  by  the  Board,  in  a  general  order  to  the  Depart- 
ment, tmder  date  of  November  15,  1897." 

The  building  burned  was  occupied  by  Wm.  Wilkens  &  Co.,  dealers  in  hair 
and  bristles,  and  on  the  upper  floors  by  Fred.  Bergner  &  Co.,  manufacturers  of 
albums,  frames  and  fancy  articles.  The  fire  was  caused  by  an  overheated  press- 
ing machine  setting  fire  to  a  sheet  of  celluloid.    Loss,  $47,025.98. 

November  22.  Mrs.  Susan  E.  Maxon,  No.  1536  William  street,  was  suflFo- 
cated  by  heat  and  smoke  on  the  fourth  floor  of  317  and  319  North  Howard  street, 
occupied  by  Wm.  H.  Scott  as  a  furniture  warehouse.  Her  body  was  recovered 
by  the  members  of  No.  i  Hook  and  Ladder  Company  after  the  fire  was  extin- 
guished. Mrs.  Maxon  was  examining  goods  preliminary  to  making  purchases 
at  the  time  the  fire  broke  out.  The  fire  originated  in  the  cellar  and  spread  rapidly 
by  way  of  the  elevator  shafts  and  stairway  through  the  entire  building,  destrojring 
the  contents,  consisting  of  furniture,  carpets,  oil  cloth,  etc.,  and  the  flooring, 
joists,  rafters  and  all  interior  wood  work.  The  fire  also  damaged  No.  313  North 
Howard  street,  occupied  by  Uriah  Pollack,  as  a  furniture  warehouse,  and  Nos 
319,  321  and  323  Tyson  street. 

November  25.  Mrs.  Catherine  Bums,  No.  1317  Lemonstreet,  was  so  badly 
burned  by  the  explosion  of  a  coal  oiMamp  that  she  died  from  the  effects  thereof. 
December  20.  A  si^^-story  brick  building,  at  the  northeast  comer  of  How- 
ard and  Saratoga  streets,  occupied  by  Crook,  Homer  &  Co.,"  machinists,  steam 
fitters  and  plumbers,  was  partly .  destroyed,  requiring  the  services  of  ten  engine 
companies,  four  hook  and  ladder  companies  and  the  water  tower, 

December  22.  Mr.  Frederick  Brown,  wife  and  three  children  were  rescued 
from  the  third  floor  of  the  three-stoiy  brick'  saloon  and  dwelling,  No.  1606  West 
X^afayette  avenue,  by  members  of  No.  10  Hook  and  Ladder  Company,  on  ladders 
of  the  company. 


CHAPTER  X. 

THE  FIREMAN  BENEVOLENT. 

Relief  Fund  of  the  Baltimore  United  Fire  Department — Resolu- 
tions Adopted  —  Committee  to  Obtain  the  Money  —  Beneficial 
Provisions  in  the  Charter — Success  of  the  Movement — Disposition 
OF  THE  Fund  upon  the  Surrender  of  the  Department's  Charter  in 
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Benefits  of  this  Wise  Provision — Benevolent  Acts  of  Volunteer 
Companies — Insurance  of  Firemen  in  the  Baltimore  City  Fire 
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sioning Injured  Firemen — ^The  Firemen's  Relief  Association- 
Mutual  Help  among  the  Firemen — Qualifications  for  Membership- 
Organization — Statistics — Officers — Biographical  Sketches  of  the 
Various  Officials. 

The  fireman  who  suffered  injury  or  loss  of  life  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty 
was  for  many  years,  so  far  as  we  are  informed,  a  victim  of  self-sacrifice.  If  he 
was  a  poor  man,  he  or  his  family  doubtless  became  objects  of  charity.  The 
charity  of  those  days  may  have  been  as  cold  or  as  warm  as  the  charity  of  our 
own  times.  The  main  point  is,  that  there  appears  to  have  been  no  organized 
and  systematic  method  of  relieving  the  fireman  or  his  family.  Doubtless 
the  clannishness  of  the  volunteer  companies  induced  them  to  befriend  and  re- 
Ueve,  when  possible,  their  respective  members. 

Beginning  with  the  organization  of  the  Baltimore  United  Fire  Department 
in  1834,  there  has  been  a  constant  effort  maintained  in  some  way  to  provide  for 
the  temporal  wants  of  the  afflicted  fireman,  and  upon  his  death,  for  his  family. 

Charles  M.  Keyser  offered  the  following  preamble  and  resolutions  at  the 
second  meeting  of  the  Baltimore  United  Fire  Department,  January  27,  1834: 

Whereas,  The  active  firemen  of  Baltimore,  actuated  by  the  purest  motives, 
have  freely  put  forth  their  every  exertion  in  the  cause  of  philanthropy  without 
either  interest,  fee  or  reward,  save  the  satisfaction  they  derive  from  the  conscious- 
ness of  having  in  some  small  degree  been  the  means  of  alleviating  the  condition 
of  the  unfortunate,  and, 
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Whereas,  In  the  discharge  of  the  responsibility  they  have  voluntarily  as- 
sumed of  protecting  from  fire  the  property  of  their  fellow  citizens,  they  have  to 
risk  their  health  and  endanger  their  lives,  being  necessarily  at  such  times  sub- 
jected to  the  many  casualties  attendant  upon  the  performance  of  their  various 
duties  as  firemen,  whereby  they  may  be  deprived  of  the  ability  of  pursuing  their 
respective  avocations  in  society,  and  as  many  of  the  most  active  and  efficient  fire^ 
men  belong  to  that  class  of  useful  citizens  who  depend  upon  their  individual  ex- 
ertions to  provide  the  means  of  support  for  themselves  and  families,  who  in  the 
event  of  their  being  so  unfortunate  as  to  meet  with  any  one  of  the  accidents  to 
which  they  are  liable,  whilst  protecting  from  fire  the  property  of  others,  might 
be  rendered  incapable  of  providing  the  means  of  support  and  left  to  depend  upon 
such  precarious  provisions  as  their  brother  firemen  could  obtain  for  them,  which 
in  all  probability  would  be  found  to  fall  short  of  their  necessities,  and  totally 
insufficient  to  protect  them  from  want  until  such  times  as  they  should  Se  placed 
in  a  situation  to  be  enabled  to  provide  for  themselves,  and, 

Whereas,  It  is  the  opinion  of  this  Department  that  the  situation  of  the  active 
firemen,  and  the  dangerous  circumstances  attending  the  performance  of  their 
duty,  call  for  the  adoption  of  measures  calculated  to  obtain  and  secure  the  means 
of  making  ample  provision  for  any  whose  situation  and  necessities  require  assist- 
tance,  and  as  experience  has  proved  in  many  instances  that  this  object  is  best 
attained  by  the  establishment  of  a  Beneficial  Society,   conducted   upon   liberal 
principles  and  sustained  by  such  regulations  relative  to  the  creation  and  distribu- 
tion of  its  funds  as  will  secure  their  strict  and  faithful  application  to  the  relief  of 
the  members  of  said  society,  whenever  from  any  cause  they  are  placed  in  a  situ- 
ation requiring  relief;  therefore,  the  better  to   carry  into  active   operation  the 
object  heretofore  stated,  of  creating  and  securing  an  ample  Firemen's  Fund,  be  it 
Resolved,  That  there  be  formed  and  organized  a  Firemen's  Beneficial  Society, 
and  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  consist  of  one  member  from  each  company, 
with  instructions  to  prepare  an  act  of  incorporation  for  the  same ;  said  act  to  em- 
brace within  its  provisions  the  whole  number  of  companies ;  to  secure  the  right 
of  admission  to  each  and  every  fireman  worthy  of  membership;  to  provide  for 
and  extend  the  like  privilege  in  perpetuity  to  such  as  may  hereafter  become 
firemen,  either  by  attaching  themselves  to  the  companies  that  now  exist,  or 
that  may  hereafter  be  formed  and  acknowledged  as  such  by  the  corporation  of 
the  city,  thereby  insuring  the  right  to  all  who  may  hereafter  become  firemen, 
and  who  may  desire  to  be  members  of  said  society,  of  participating  in  the  benefits 
to  be  derived  from  the  funds  of  the  same,  and  be  it,  therefore,  further 

Resolved,  That  it  being  expedient  and  necessary  that  an  early  application 
should  be  made  to  procure  said  act  of  incorporation,  the  said  committee  are  here- 
by instructed  to  prepare  a  memorial  setting  forth  the  object  contemplated  in 
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praying  the  passage  of  said  act  of  incorporation,  which  memorial  and  act,  the 
committee  are  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  present  forthwith  to  the 
Legislature  of  Maryland,  and  to  use  their  best  exertions  to  obtain  the  passage  of 
the  same,  and  that  the  President  of  this  Department  is  hereby  appointed  the  chair- 
man of  said  committee,  which  is  required  to  report  its  proceedings  as  soon  as 
possible  to  an  adjourned  meeting  of  this  Department. 

Resolved,  That  as  the  greater  proportion  of  the  property  in  the  city  is  in- 
sured in  the  insurance  offices  located  therein,  or  by  agents  appointed  by  in- 
surance offices  of  other  cities,  and  as  the  individual  and  united  exertions  of  the 
active  firemen,  l^ave  at  all  times  and  at  all  seasons  been  given  with  cheerfulness 
and  alacrity  of  spirit,  amidst  dangers  the  most  imminent  and  appalling,  to  secure 
the  same  from  destruction,  thereby  rendering  to  the  parties  connected  with  the 
insurance  offices,  services  of  the  utmost  importance  and  enabling  them  to  con- 
duct their  business  with  prosperity  and  comparative  security,  assured  from  the 
spirit  already  displayed  and  the  protection  rendered  that  the  active  firemen  arc 
as  willing  as  heretofore  to  encounter  the  like  dangers  and  give  the  like  exertions 
whenever  circumstances  shall  call  into  requisition  their  services,  therefore,  be  it 
further 

Resolved,  That  there  be  appointed  a  committee,  to  consist  of  one  member 
from  each  company,  with  instructions  to  apply  on  behalf  and  in  the  name  of  the 
Baltimore  United  Firemen's  Beneficial  Society  to  the  respective  insurance  offices 
in  this  city,  and  to  the  agents  of  the  insurance  offices  of  other  cities  doing  business 
therein,  for  appropriations  to  be  placed  in  the  funds  of  said  society,  whereby  the 
same  may  be  secured  in  aid  of  and  applied  to  the  relief  of  disabled  and  unfortunate 
firemen.  The  said  committee  are  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  extend 
their  application  in  such  manner  and  to  such  other  parties  as  they  may  deem  the 
interest  and  importance  of  the  object  may  require.  The  committee  are  hereby 
required  to  report  its  proceedings  as  soon  as  possible  to  an  adjourned  meeting  of 
this  Department. 

The  resolutions  were  adopted,  and  the  following  committee  was  appointed 
to  carry  out  their  provisions:  Jesse  Hunt,  of  the  Washington;  Thomas  M. 
Locke,  Mechanical;  Jesse  B.  Wright,  Union;  Charles  Diffenderffer,  Friendship; 
T.  P.  Stran,  Deptford;  Charles  M.  Keyser,  Liberty;  Dr.  J.  L.  Yeates,  Indepen- 
dent; William  Reaney,  Vigilant;  W.  W.  Keyser,  New  Market;  F.  S.  Littig, 
Columbian ;  Samuel  Keerl,  First  Baltimore  Hose ;  George  W.  Hynson,  United ; 
John  A.  Robb,  Franklin ;  Jacob  I.  Cohen,  Jr.,  Patapsco ;  George  Keyser,  Howard. 

The  Act  of  the  General  Assembly  incorporating  the  Department,  which 
was  passed  a  few  weeks  later,  shows  that  the  beneficial  feature  was  made  a 
prominent  element  of  the  organization.  The  first  section  bestowed  among  other 
provisions  the  right  to  receive,  hold  and  invest  "in  such  manner  as  they  shall  deem 
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most  safe  and  productive,  contributions,  donations,  subscriptions,  gifts,  devises 
and  bequests,  and  use  and  apply  the  same,  and  the  income  and  proceeds  of  all  the 
funds  and  property  of  the  said  corporation,  entrusted  to  them,  to  the  benevolent 
purposes  and  objects  contemplated  and  authorized  by  this  act ;  provided,  always, 
that  the  clear  net  income  of  the  property  and  invested  funds  of  the  said  cor- 
poration shall  not  exceed  twenty  thousand  dollars  per  annum,  without  the 
further  permission  of  the  Legislature."    The  fourth  section  provided,  "The  said 
convention  (of  delegates  of  the  Department)  shall  also  have  power,  by  sub- 
scription, periodical  contribution  or  other  lawful  means,  to  authorize  and  provide 
for  the  creation  of  a  fund  and  the  investment  of  the  same  from  time  to  time  in 
such  manner  as  they  shall  deem  most  beneficial,  safe  and  productive;  the  net 
proceeds  of  which  fund  shall  be  applicable  to  the  benevolent  purposes  of  affording 
relief  or  assistance,  comfort  and  support,  to  the  members  of  fire  companies  in 
association  with  the  said  United  Fire  Department,  whose  health  or  person  shall 
have  sustained  any  injury  in  assisting  at  a  fire,  or  in  performing  any  duty  as  a 
fireman,  or  in  giving  support  or  relief  to  the  families  of  such  members  as  shall 
be  unfortunately   deprived  of  life,  or  rendered  incapable  or  less  capable  of  labor- 
ing for  their  support  by  attending  to  their  duties  as  firemen ;  to  appoint  all  such 
ofiicers,  agents  and  servants  as  shall  be  deemed  necessary  to  effect  the  said 
benevolent  purposes.'^    In  the  supplemental  act  passed  at  the  December  session, 
1839,  amending  the  charter,  we  find  these  words,  "Whereas,  doubts  have  arisen 
whether  the  convention  of  delegates  of  the  Baltimore  United  Fire  Department, 
authorized  by  the  act  to  which  this  act  is  a  supplement,  have  the  power,  under  the 
fourth  section  of  the  said  act,  to  invest  permanently  upon  interest,  the  net  pro- 
ceeds arising  from  the  fund  now  set  apart  by  the  said  institution  to  the  benevolent 
purpose  of  affording  relief  to  disabled  firemen.  *  *  *  Section  i.  Be  it  enacted 
by  the  General  Assembly  of  Maryland,  That  the  Board  of  Select  Delegates  of 
the  Baltimore  United  Fire  Department  be  and  they  are  hereby  authorized,  with 
permission  of  the  Baltimore  United  Fire  Department,  to  invest  permanently,  from 
time  to  time,  in  Baltimore  City,  or  other  public  securities,  such  part  of  the  net 
proceeds   arising  annually  from   the   Baltimore   City   stock  or  any   other  re- 
sources held  by  the  said  institution  as  may  not  be  required  for  the  relief  of  dis- 
abled firemen." 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Baltimore  United  Fire  Department  June  18, 
1834,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  in- 
corporation. This  committee  reported  October  27,  concerning  the  beneficial 
object  of  the  charter,  "That  they  have  had  the  subject  under  consideration  and 
deem  it  proper  to  recommend  that  exertions  be  made  forthwith  toward  the  ac- 
cumulation of  a  fund  sufficient  to  carry  into  effect  the  intentions  of  the  Department 
and  of  the  charter  toward  'affording  relief  or  assistance,  comfort  and  support  to 
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the  members  of  the  fire  companies  in  association  with  this  Department,  or  to  the 
families  of  such  members  as  shall  be  unfortunately  deprived  of  life,  or  rendered 
incapable  or  less  capable  of  laboring  for  their  support,  etc/  That  to  provide 
as  early  as  possible  for  the  creation  of  a  fund  is  the  principal  matter  now  to  be 
attended  to ;  the  distribution  of  the  proceeds  arising  from  the  same  can  be  here* 
after  arranged,  and  in  such  manner  as  the  Department  may  approve  and  adopt." 

Chairman  Stewart  of  the  committee  presented  resolutions  which  appear  as 
Nos.  9,  lo  and  ii  of  the  Rules  and  Regulations,  providing  that  each  company  of 
less  than  one  hundred  members  should  pay  into  the  beneficial  fund  twenty-five 
dollars  annually,  and  each  company  of  more  than  one  hundred  members  should 
pay  twenty-five  cents  for  each  member  over  one  hundred.  These  regulations 
were  adopted,  but  were  repealed  January  25,  1836.  Conjointly  with  the  adoption 
of  these  resolutions,  the  Board  of  Select  Delegates  was  requested  and  authorized 
"to  adopt  and  carry  into  effect  such  additional  measures  toward  increasing  the 
Beneficial  Fund  as  they  may  deem  proper  and  expedient." 

The  Union  Fire  Company  was  apparently  the  only  company  that  took  ex- 
ception to  the  project.  It  sent  a  communication  to  the  Department,  January  26, 
1835,  embodying  a  committee  report  adopted  by  the  company  as  follows: 
"Your  committee  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  formation  of  a  Firemen's  Beneficial 
Society  is  in  itself  onerous  and  destructive  of  the  first  principles  upon  which  our 
fire  companies  are  at  present  established ;  that  a  large  majority  <^  the  active  fire- 
men that  now  compose  our  companies  are  men  who  are  not  possessed  of  property, 
and  that  the  influencing  principle  that  excites  them  'to  deeds  of  noble  daringf  in 
the  extinguishment  of  fires,  and  thereby  preserving  their  fellow  citizens'  prop- 
erty, is  a  laudable  ambition  to  do  good.  Your  committee  therefore  recommend 
that  the  resolution  be  rejected," 

Nevertheless,  the  fund  grew,  and  April  7,  1835,  the  Select  Board  reported 
that  it  amounted  to  $10,162.33,  whereupon  a  resolution  offered  by  Charles  M. 
Keyser  was  adopted  providing  "That  the  Select  Board  of  Delegates  be  and 
they  are  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  petition  the  Mayor  and  City  Coun- 
cil to  create  for  the  use  of  this  Department,  such  an  amount  of  five  per  cent, 
stock  as  they  may  deem  sufficient  for  the  present  and  future  investment  of  such 
moneys  as  have  been  or  may  hereafter  be  contributed  to  the  Firemen's  Benevolent 
Fund,  the  said  stock  to  be  irredeemable  and  not  transferable."  The  city  complied 
with  this  request,  and  April  27,  1835,  a  resolution  offered  by  John  Dukehart,  Jr., 
was  adopted  by  the  Department,  "That  the  Select  Delegates  be  and  they  are  here- 
by authorized  to  invest  the  money  now  on  hand,  or  which  may  hereafter  be  re- 
ceived, on  the  stock  lately  issued  by  the  corporation  for  that  purpose."  Scharf 
says  that  when  the  money  was  invested  in  May,  1835,  the  sum  of  $11,094.08  had 
been  collected. 
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Samuel  Keerl  offered  a  resolution  July  25,  1836,  which  was  adopted :  "That 
the  Board  of  Select  Delegates  be  and  they  are  hereby  appointed  the  permanent 
committee  of  the  Baltimore  United  Fire  Department  to  receive  all  applications 
for  relief  or  assistance  to  firemen  or  their  families,  or  which  may  be  referred  to 
them  by  this  Department,  as  they  may  deem  just  and  proper  in  the  case — shaving 
reference  to  the  amount  of  interest  money  on  the  permanent  fund  of  this  Depart- 
ment in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer,  which  is  alone  applicable  in  such  cases,  and 
which  is  hereby  placed  subject  to  their  order  for  this  purpose,  and  that  said  board 
keep  a  record  of  its  proceedings,  and  lay,  the  same  before  this  Department  at 
each  of  its  meetings."  It  was  also  provided,  "That  should  the  amount  of  interest 
money  accumulate  in  the  treasury  beyond  the  sum  deemed  necessary  to  retain,  the 
board  is  further  authorized  to  add  to  the  funds  of  this  Department,  by  investing 
such  portions  of  said  interest  money  as  they  may  deem  judicious  in  the  Savings 
Bank  of  Baltimore,  and  to  draw  the  same  or  any  portion  thereof  if  they  find  it 
necessary." 

This  fund  was  raised  by  the  assessment  of  the  fire  companies,  fines  collected 
for  violations  of  the  Rules  and  Regulations,  and  contributions  from  insurance 
companies,  business  men  and  property  owners.  The  benevolent  work  begun  in 
1834  has  borne  good  fruit  uninterruptedly,  and  will  continue  for  years  to  come, 
as  a  monument  to  the  wisdom  and  benevolence  of  the  founders  of  the  Baltimore 
United  Fire  Department.  More  than  ten  thousand  doHars  was  dispensed  from 
this  fund  during  the  existence  of  the  Baltimore  United  Fire  Department  from 
1834  to  1865.  The  United  Fire  Department  did  not  disband  immediately  upon 
the  organization  of  the  Baltimore  City  Fire  Department  in  1858,  although  practi- 
cally not  in  active  service.  But  its  days  of  usefulness  were  gone,  its  functions 
had  been  stripped  from  it  and  in  1862  when  it  became  apparent  that  its  affairs 
must  be  wound  up,  application  was  made  to  the  General  Assembly  for  an 
amendment  to  the  charter,  which  would  enable  the  Department  to  dispose  of  the 
beneficial  fund  which  had  been  accumulated  for  the  benefit  of  disabled  firemen 
and  their  families.  The  necessary  legislation  was  obtained  from  the  General 
Assembly  and  the  City  Council  in  1865.  An  act  of  the  Legislature  passed 
March  21,  1865,  authorized  the  Department  to  donate  its  properties  and  effects  to 
the  "Aged  Men's  Home"  of  Baltimore,  to  dissolve  its  organization,  and  surrender 
its  charter.  The  enabling  acts  were  accepted  by  the  Department,  April  4,  1865. 
The  following  committee  had  been  appointed  to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  the 
organization :  Joshua  Vansant,  of  the  Liberty  Fire  Company ;  J.  L.  McPhail,  of 
the  First  Baltimore  Hose  Company ;  James  Young,  of  the  Franklin ;  Samuel  M. 
Evans,  of  the  Deptford;  James  G.  Ramsey,  of  the  Columbian;  W.  H.  B.  Fussel- 
baugh,  of  the  Independent,  and  Chas.  T.  HoUoway,  of  the  Pioneer  Hook  and 
Ladder  Company.    The  irredeemable  five  per  cent,  city  stock  which  had  been 
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issued  to  the  Department  upon  the  founding  of  the  beneficial  fund  was  redeemed. 
The  fund,  amounting  to  $19,100.12,  was  donated  to  the  Aged  Men's  Home, 
northwest  comer  of  Calhoun  and  Lexington  streets,  under  a  contract  by  which 
''the  Home"  was  obligated  to  receive  free  of  charge  at  all  times  seven  members 
of  the  old  Baltimore  United  Fire  Department.  Before  surrendering  its 
charter,  the  Department  authorized  th«  establishing  of  a  Board  of  Rdief  of  one 
from  each  company,  which  was  to  nominate  the  persons  to  be  admitted  to 
"The  Home."  The  Board  of  Relief  was  organized  June  29,  1865,  by  the  election 
of  Joshua  Vansant  as  President;  Chas.  T.  Holloway,  as  Vice-President;  James 
Young,  Secretary,  and  Hugh  Bolton,  Treasurer.  The  Board  regulates  admis- 
sion of  veteran  firemen  to  the  Aged  Men's  Home. 

The  last  meeting  of  the  Baltimore  United  Fire  Department  was  held  in  the 
City  Hall  on  the  evening  of  July  31,  1865,  where  it  had  its  inception,  nearly 
thirty-three  years  earlier.  Its  last  work  was  benevolent,  for,  after  receiving 
the  report  of  Joshua  Vansant  with  relation  to  provision  that,  had  been  made  for 
the  care  of  the  orphan  children  of  Thomas  Buckley,  and  the  organization  of  the 
Board  of  Relief,  the  Department  adjourned  sine  die. 

As  the  years  rolled  on,  veteran  firemen  have  come  to  "The  Aged  Men's 
Home"  to  tarry  awhile,  and  then  have  gone  to  their  long  rest.  Some  are  still 
enjoying  the  bright,  airy  home,  the  beautiful  grounds  and  neighboring  park 
(Franklin  Square),  which  the  foresight  of  their  old  comrades  has  enabled  them 
to  behold  day  after  day.  Many  of  the  veteran  firemen  have  maintained  the  pros- 
perity of  their  earlier  days,  or  have  grown  rich  and  are  not  in  need. 

Many  of  the  companies  constituting  the  Baltimore  United  Fire  Department 
left  an  equally  good  record  for  benevolence.  Disbanding  as  individual  com- 
panies at  different  times,  those  having  any  funds  of  money,  devoted  such  funds 
to  charitable  objects.  The  Mechanical  Company,  in  1873,  deposited  $100  with 
the  managers  of  the  Baltimore  Cemetery,  the  interest  of  which  was  to  be  paid 
for  keeping  the  company's  burial  lot  in  order,  and  Henry  C.  Duhurst,  John 
D.  Stewart,  Henry  Spilman,  John  A.  Needles  and  John  Dukehart  were  appointed 
trustees  to  control  the  lot.  The  company  also  paid  $1230  to  the  trustees  of  the 
Boys'  Home,  January  29,  1874. 

The  Vigilant  Company  donated  the  money  in  its  treasury  after  the  sale 
of  its  building  to  four  dispensaries  of  Baltimore,  each  receiving  $833.33. 

The  First  Baltimore  Hose  Company  distributed  $5185.10  among  the  "Home 
of  the  Friendless,  "Indigent  Sick  Society,"  "Maryland  Blind  Asylum,"  "Balti- 
more Rosine  Association,"  "Union  Protestant  Infirmary,"  and  "Mercantile 
Library  Association." 

The  Fire  Commissioners  received  a  proposal  from  the  Washington  Fire 
Insurance  Company  of  Baltimore,  in  March,  1866,  offering  to  co-operate  with 
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the  other  insurance  companies  of  the  city  in  raising  a  fund  to  provide  insurance 
policies  in  behalf  of  the  firemen  and  their  families,  in  the  event  of  death  or 
disability  from  accident  while  in  the  discharge  of  duty.  Public  attention  thus 
being  attracted  to  the  subject,  the  Southern  Accidental  Insurance  Company 
of  Lynchburg,  Va.,  through  their  agents,  Messrs.  Montague  Bros.,  tendered 
to  the  Board  a  gratuitous  policy,  awarding  to  each  fireman  the  weekly  sum 
of  $3  for  a  period  of  twenty-six  weeks,  in  the  event  of  disability  from  accident, 
and  $500  to  his  family  in  case  of  an  injury  resulting  in  death.  Mr.  T.  C. 
McGuire,  State  agent  for  the  Hartford  Accident  Insurance  Company,  also 
took  an  active  interest,  and  ikhrough  his  efforts  $460  were  received  from  the 
Washington  and  United  States  Fire  and  Marine  Insurance  Companies  of  Balti- 
more, and  Messrs.  Johns  Hopkins,  James  N.  Mueller,  Geo.  P.  Steinbach, 
G.  W.  Gail  &  Ax,  John  T.  Ford,  Chas.  E.  Phelps,  Wm.  W.  McQellan,  Hon.  John 
Lee  Chapman,  Thomas  Levering,  John  B.  Morris,  R.  Mason  &  Sons,  S.  S. 
Stevens  &  Sons,  Samuel  E.  Turner  &  Co.,  E.  L.  Parker  &  Co.,  Towner,  James 
&  Co.,  C.  A.  Gambrill  &  Co.,  and  T.*  C.  McGuire.  With  this  sum  a  similar 
policy  awarding  $5  per  week  and  $1000  in  case  of  death  was  obtained  from 
the  Hartford  Company. 

The  first  indication  of  a  desire  upon  the  part  of  the  municipal  authorities 
to  afford  relief  to  the  injured  firemen  of  the  Baltimore  City  Fire  Department 
was  recorded  in  1869.  In  that  year  a  bill  was  introduced  in  the  City  Council 
authorizing  the  Fire  Commissioners  to  expend  $1000  a  year  to  insure  the  lives 
of  the  men  in  the  Department,  but  the  measure  was  not  passed.  The  Fire 
Commissioners  in  their  report  for  that  year  urged  the  Mayor  and  City  Council 
"to  adopt  some  measure  for  the  protection  of  the  families  of  those  who  may  lose 
their  lives  or  become  disabled  in  the  performance  of  their  perilous  duty."  Such 
a  measure,  appropriating  $2250,  to  insure  the  lives  of  the  foremen,  firemen  and 
laddermen,  was  approved  July  30,  1875.  The  ordinance  provided  that  "the 
Fire  Commissioners  effect  an  insurance  so  that  in  case  of  injury  at  fires,  or 
alarms  of  fires,  while  engaged  in  the  performance  of  their  duties,  they  shall  re- 
ceive from  the  insurance  company  the  sum  of  five  dollars  per  week  during  the 
continuance  of  such  disability  as  may  prevent  them  from  following  their  usual 
business ;  and  in  case  of  death  resulting  from  any  accident  to  them  whilst  engaged 
in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars  shall  be  paid  by 
said  insurance  company  to  the  wife  of  foreman,  fireman  or  ladderman,  if  she  be 
living,  or  in  case  there  be  no  wife  living,  then  to  his  children,  or  if  there  be  no  wife 
or  children  living,  then  to  his  father  or  mother  or  other  members  of  his  family 
depending  on  him  for  support,  or,  if  there  be  no  one  depending  upon  him  for 
support,  then  the  amount  shall  be  paid  to  the  Fire  Commissioners  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Fire  Department." 
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The  same  ordinance  authorized  the  Fire  Commissioners  "to  apply  to  the 
relief  of  the  substitutes  of  the  Fire  Department  who  may  be  injured  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  duties  in  connection  with  the  Department,  such  portion  of  the 
amount  annually  appropriated  for  the  accident  account  of  the  Fire  Department  as 
the  Board  may  deem  proper  and  just." 

Chief  Engineer  Hennick,  in  his  report,  November  i,  1876,  wrote:  "In 
regard  to  accidents,  it  may  be  well  to  state  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are 
not  aware  of  the  fact,  that  by  an  ordinance  of  the  Honorable  Maycw  and  City 
Council,  when  a  member  becomes  disabled  in  the  service  of  the  Department,  his 
salary  is  paid  to  him  for  the  space  of  twelve  months  from  the  time  of  disability, 
or  such  length  of  time  as  it  may  continue ;  provided,  however,  it  does  not  con- 
tinue longer  than  the  time  stated  in  the  ordinance.  In  addition  to  this,  when 
a  member  dies  from  injuries  received  in  the  service,  the  ordinance  also  provides 
that  the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars  shall  be  paid  to  his  family,  if  he  may  have 
any,  or  those  depending  on  him  for  support ;  if  he  have  none  such,  then  he  is 
buried  at  the  expense  of  the  Fire  Department."  This  aid  was  in  addition  to 
the  insurance  provided  by  the  city.  These  benevolent  measures  have  been  main- 
tained continuously  since. 

The  Legislature  in  1880  passed  an  enabling  act  authorizing  the  Mayor  and 
City  Council  to  appropriate  a  sum  of  money  to  pension  disabled  and  super- 
annuated firemen.  Chief  Engineer  Hennick,  in  his  annual  report,  January  i, 
1 88 1,  after  referring  to  the  passage  of  the  enabling  act,  said:  "There  are  several 
members  of  the  Department  who  have  been  injured  to  such  an  extent  while  in 
service  as  to  prevent  them  from  pursuing  any  avocation  to  gain  a  livelihood, 
and  it  would  be  unfeeling  to  turn  off  these  men  with  no  means  of  support.  To 
obviate  this,  the  companies  of  which  these  men  are  members  run  one  man 
short,  and  the  disabled  man  gets  his  pay,  although  by  doing  so  each  company 
is  crippled  to  the  extent  of  one  man.  I  would  recommend  that  the  City  Council 
be  petitioned  to  appropriate  a  sum  of  money  sufficient  to  pension  these  members, 
so  that  their  places  can  be  filled  with  efficient  men." 

The  City  Council  took  no  action  upon  this  subject  at  that  time,  but  two 
years  later,  at  the  urgent  request  of  Fire  Marshal  J.  Monroe  Heiskell,  an  ordi- 
nance was  passed,  which  received  the  Mayor's  approval,  April  23,  1883,  appro- 
priating the  sum  of  $1600  for  the  benefit  of  four  firemen  who  had  been  disabled 
in  the  service.  One  of  these,  Henry  Heidrick,  died  during  the  year  1883. 
Under  this  ordinance  the  disabled  firemen  were  allowed  $400  each  per  year.  A 
similar  appropriation  of  $400  for  each  permanently  disabled  member  of  the 
Department  was  made  in  subsequent  years.  In  1885  the  number  of  pensioned 
firemen  was  increased  to  five;  in  1890,  to  thirteen;  in  1891,  to  sixteen;  in 
1892,  to  seventeen;   in  1893,  to  twenty;   in  1894,  to  twenty-one;   in  1895,  to 
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twenty-two;  in  1896  the  number  was  twenty-one,  and  twenty-two  in  1897. 
It  is  not  strictly  accurate  to  use  the  term  pension  in  this  connection  when 
referring  to  the  relief  provided  since  1894.  In  that  year  the  question  was 
raised  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  the  pensioning  of  firemen.  The  city  solicitor 
(Wm.  S.  Bryan)  gave  an  opinion  to  the  eflfect  that  the  act  of  the  Legislature 
was  unconstitutional,  and  that  tmder  the  Constitution  of  Maryland  the  only 
way  a  pension  could  be  granted  is  by  an  act  of  the  General  Assembly  naming 
the  pensioner  in  each  case,  as  all  general  pension  laws  are  prohibited.  To 
obviate  this  complication,  the  City  Council  passed  a  resolution  authorizing  the 
donation  of  the  pension  fund  to  the  disabled  firemen.  This  was  also  declared 
unconstitutional.  An  ordinance  was  then  passed  which  provided  that  the 
firemen  who  had  been  retired  on  account  of  physical  disability  should  be  em- 
ployed to  perform  light  or  nominal  duties  by  the  Fire  Department  and  paid 
a  salary  at  the  rate  of  $400  a  year.  This  ordinance  was  for  one  year,  which 
expired  September  30,  1895,  and  has  since  been  renewed.  The  duties  imposed 
upon  these  heroic,  but  unfortunate  men  who  have  sacrificed  health,  strength 
or  sight  to  the  public  service  are,  under  the  circumstances,  not  onerote. 
They  cling  to  the  engine  and  truck  houses  and  the  haunts  of  their  active  service 
with  a  pathetic  devotion  that  bespeaks  the  intensity  of  their  love  for  the  life 
of  the  fireman. 

The  firemen  have  not  failed  to  exert  themselves  in  bringing  further  aid 
to  the  sick  or  afflicted  in  their  own  ranks.  Mankind  feels  a  genuine  respect 
for  men  who  are  wise  enough  to  provide  for  themselves.  The  firemen  of 
Baltimore  have  supplemented  the  measures  of  relief  provided  by  the  municipality 
by  forming  an  organization  of  their  own,  which  is  known  as  The  Firemen's 
Relief  Association.  This  association  was  formed  for  mutual  benevolent  pur- 
poses. It  is  controlled  by  a  board  of  directors  consisting  of  two  members 
from  each  company  in  the  Baltimore  City  Fire  Department.  These  directors 
meet  once  a  month,  and  transact  all  business  appertaining  to  the  association. 
They  are  elected  annually,  in  March,  and  hold  office  for  one  year. 

The  first  meeting  of  this  association  was  held  March  25,  1878,  at  No.  i 
Hook  and  Ladder  House,  on  Harrison  street.  The  association  was  incorpo- 
rated May  16,  1878,  with  the  following  directors:  T.  W.  Campbell,  Samuel 
Hannah,  Henry  W.  Mears,  Thomas  F.  Murphy  and  George  W.  Horton. 

An  applicant  for  membership  must  be  a  member  of  the  Baltimore  City 
Fire  Department,  must  be  free  from  all  bodily  affliction  and  of  good  moral 
character.  Having  been  enrolled  six  months,  any  member  of  the  association 
who  is  incapable  of  attending  to  business  by  accident  or  sickness  shall  receive 
the  sum  of  five  dollars  a  week  during  a  period  of  four  months.  If  the  disability 
continues  longer,  the  member  so  disabled  receives  two  dollars  a  week  during 
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said  sickness  or  period  of  disability,  provided  such  sickness  or  disability  does 
not  continue  more  than  one  year.  Upon  the  death  of  any  beneficial  member 
his  widow  or  legal  representative  receives  one  dollar  from  each  member.  Upon 
the  death  of  the  wife  of  a  member,  he  receives  fifty  cents  from  each  of  his  fellow 
members.    The  monthly  dues  of  the  association  are  fifty  cents. 

The  membership  of  the  association  now  includes  representatives  of  all 
the  companies  in  the  Department.  The  revenues  received  since  April  i,  1878,  to 
1897,  are  $49^263.75,  and  the  treasury  is  now  in  a  flourishing  condition,  the  bal- 
ance on  hand  April  i,  1897,  being  $1134.37.  This  fund  has  been  accumulated 
from  dues,  donations,  or  money  received  from  the  sale  of  souvenir  books  about 
the  Fire  Department. 

The  following  amounts  have  been  expended : 

For  Sick   Benefits, $29453.00 

For  120  Death  Benefits, 17,670.50 

For  Incidental  Expenses 1,005.88 

Total  Expended  from  1878  to  1897 $48,129.38 

The  ofiicers  of  this  association  have  been  and  are  the  best  known  men  in 
the  service.  Chief  Engineer  John  M.  Hennick  was  elected  as  the  first  President 
in  1878.  He  held  the  ofiice  until  April,  1884,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Mr. 
George  May,  one  of  the  best  known  social  leaders  in  Baltimore,  who  served 
until  April  I,  1887.  Mr.  May  was  subsequently  a  Fire  Commissioner  from 
1890  to  1896.  Mr.  Geo.  W.  Horton,  now  an  assistant  engineer,  succeeded  Mr. 
May  as  president,  and  was  re-elected  until  1894,  when  He  declined  re-election  on 
account  of  his  increased  duties  as  assistant  engineer.  Mr.  Louis  J.  Fresch  was 
Mr.  Horton's  successor,  and  still  retains  the  office  of  president. 
The  list  of  vice-presidents  includes : 

Robert  Calder,  1878.  George  May,  1883. 

John  P.  Cosgrove,   1879.  W.  F.  Disney,  1884  to  1891. 

F.  A.  Marston,  1880.  John  M.  Frederick,  1891. 

Wm.  M.  Dunn,  1881.  Lawrence  M.  Blake,  1892. 

R.  V.  Pittinger,  1882.  Louis  J.  Fresch,  1893. 

Henry  R.  Seippel,  1894  to  date  (1898). 

Biographical  sketches  of  the  present  officers  of  the  association  are  appended. 

Mr.  Louis  J.  Fresch,  who  has  been  honored  by  election  as  president  of  the 
association  since  1894,  is  thoroughly  identified  with  Baltimore  and  her  fire  service. 
Born  in  Baltimore,  March  26,  1843,  M^-  Fresch  first  saw  the  light  on  Conewago 
(now  Lexington)  street,  between  Charles  and  Liberty  streets.    He  was  the  son 
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of  a  tailor,  who  had  been  established  in  business  in  Baltimore  many  years. 
Young  Fresch  was  tutored  in  Zion  German  School,  on  North  Gay  street, 
where  the  venerable  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  Scheib  presided  many  years.  Mr.  Fresch 
also  attended  the  public  school  for  a  time,  and  then  learned  his  trade  as  a  car- 
penter. The  opening  of  the  Civil  War  caused  him  to  leave  his  plane  and  trade, 
and  we  next  find  him  in  arms  serving  his  country.  He  was  enrolled  in  Alex- 
ander's Light  Artillery,  which  was  attached  to  the  Third  Army  Corps.  At 
the  expiration  of  his  three  years'  term  of  service,  Mr.  Fresch  was  honorably 
discharged,  in  1864.  Returning  to  Baltimore,  he  became  a  member  of  No.  i 
Fire  Engine  Company,  and  remained  in  the  service  until  1867,  when  he 
resigned.  He  re-entered  the  service  in  February,  1872,  as  a  substitute,  and  was 
made  a  full-fledged  fireman,  or  pipeman,  December  16  of  the  same  year.  He  was 
assigned  to  No.  10  Engine  Company,  which  went  into  service  the  day  of  his 
promotion.  Mr.  Fresch  remained  with  No.  10  Company  four  months,  and  was 
then  made  hostler  of  No.  i  Engine  Company,  which  position  he  has  held  con- 
tinuously since  that  time. 

Mr.  Fresch  is  a  member  of  several  orders,  including  the  Red  Men,  Odd  Fel- 
lows, Knights  of  Pythias,  and  the  United  Order  of  Workmen.  He  was  one  of 
the  earliest  members  of  the  Firemen's  Relief  Association,  has  been  a  director 
from  No.  i  Engine  Company  many  years,  was  vice-president  of  the  association 
from  March,  1893,  to  March,  1894,  when  he  was  elected  president,  and  continues 
by  successive  elections  to  hold  the  same  office.  Mr.  Fresch  is  married,  and 
has  one  son  and  two  daughters. 

Henry  R.  Seippel,  vice-president  of  the  Firemen's  Relief  Association  since 
1894,  was  bom  in  Baltimore,  May  19,  1849.  ^^  attended  the  public  schools  in 
his  native  city.  He  became  a  barber,  and  followed  this  occupation  for  several 
years,  and  then  was  employed  in  ceiling  ships.  Mr.  Seippel  became  a  substitute 
in  the  Fire  Department  in  1871,  and  was  made  a  call  man  attached  to  No.  11 
Engine  Company  when  that  company  first  went  into  service,  December  i,  1874. 
He  was  transferred  to  No.  5  Engine  Company  in  1889,  and  continues  as  a  pipe- 
man  in  that  company. 

While  going  to  a  fire,  July  4,  1879,  Mr.  Seippel  was  run  over  by  the  hose 
carriage  of  No.  11  Engine  Company,  and  his  right  hand  and  leg  were  crushed 
and  severely  injured.    He  has  never  regained  the  full  use  of  his  hand. 

Mr.  Seippel  has  been  a  member  of  the  Relief  Association  since  its  or- 
ganization, was  a  director  from  No.  11  Engine  Company  many  years  and  after- 
wards from  No.  5  Engine  Company.  He  was  first  elected  vice-president  in  1894. 
Mr.  Seippel  is  a  member  of  the  Junior  Order  of  United  American  Mechanics,  and 
the  Shield  of  Honor.  He  has  a  wife  and  three  children. 
x8 
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The  association  has  had  but  one  treasurer  and  one  secretary  since  its 
organization.  Mr.  Henry  W.  Mears  has  filled  the  former,  and  Mr.  GecK^ge  A. 
Campbell  the  latter  office.  It  was  mainly  through  the  efforts  of  these  two  gen- 
tlemen that  the  association  was  permanentiy  organized.  It  happened  frequently 
upon  the  death  of  a  fireman  that  the  members  of  the  Department  were  solicited 
to  aid  in  defra3ring  funeral  expenses  or  otherwise  assist  his  family.  The  Relief 
Association  was  intended  to  change  these  conditions  so  that  such  provision 
might  be  made  in  a  dignified  and  permanent  manner. 

• 

George  A.  Campbell  was  bom  in  Baltimore  in  1850,  and  is  a  member  of  a 
well  known  family..  He  was  educated  at  Calvert  Hall  Academy.  After  leaving 
school  he  was  employed  in  the  old  Merchants  Exchange  Reading  Rooms,  where 
he  became  acquainted  with  many  prominent  citizens.  In  1871,  he  was  made 
secretary  and  clerk  to  the  Fire  Commissioners.  This  responsible  position  was 
filled  by  Mr.  Campbell  until  1882,  when  a  change  of  administration  relieved  the 
Commissioners  as  well  as  their  secretary  from  the  duties  of  office.  Mr.  Campbell 
was  secretary  of  the  Baltimore  and  Yorktown  Turnpike  Road  Company  several 
years.  In  recent  years  he  has  been  connected  with  the  Patapsco  Titie  Company. 
He  has  always  taken  the  keenest  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  firemen,  and  his 
long  connection  with  the  service  gave  him  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  condition 
and  needs  of  the  men. 

Henry  Wise  Mears  was  bom  in  Baltimore,  December  25,  1847.  His  father 
was  Edward  Mears,  a  Virginia  gentieman,  the  family  tracing  an  American 
descent  for  several  generations. 

Mr.  Mears  received  his  education  in  the  public  schools,  and  was  a  graduate 
of  the  Baltimore  High  School,  now  called  the  City  College.  His  father  retired 
from  business  about  1870,  and  in  1873  Henry  W.  Mears  started  in  the  undertak- 
ing business,  in  which  he  is  still  engaged,  and  which  he  has  built  up  as  a  large  and 
profitable  concern. 

Mr.  Mears  as  a  young  man  was  actively  identified  with  the  old  Volunteer 
Fire  Department.  From  1868  to  1873  he  was  a  member  of  No.  i  Hook  and 
Ladder  Company.  He  belonged  to  what  were  known  as  "call  men,"  who  re- 
ceived a  yearly  salary  of  $200,  and  were  liable  at  any  time  to  instant  call  for  duty. 
From  1873  to  1878  he  was  foreman  of  the  company,  and  did  much  to  develop  and 
maintain  that  esprit  du  corps  for  which  the  famous  old  No.  i  was  renowned.  He 
was  the  youngest  foreman  in  the  service,  and  it  is  a  remarkable  record  that  during 
all  the  years  of  his  foremanship  but  one  life  was  lost  in  his  company.  He  was  the 
first  man  to  handle  a  Hayes  truck  in  this  city. 
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Upon  the  formation  of  the  Baltimore  Firemen's  Relief  Association,  in  i878» 
Mr.  Mears  was  a  charter  member,  and  was  immediately  elected  treasurer,  a 
position  which  he  has  filled  continuously  from  then  tmtil  now.  He  gives  his  time 
and  services  in  this  office  without  any  compensation,  and  enjoys  the  unbounded 
esteem  and  respect  of  the  firemen  of  the  dty.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Arcanum,  the  Benevolent  Protective  Order  of  Elks,  of  which  he  is  Past  Exalted 
Ruler,  and  is  also  a  member  of  the  Golden  Chain.  To  know  Mr.  Mears  is  to  like 
him.    He  is  a  firm  friend  and  an  upright  citizen. 


\ 


CHAPTER  XI. 

MEN  WHO  MADE  THE  FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

Delegates  to  the  Baltimore  United  Fire  Department,  1834 — Officers 
OF  the  B.  U.  F.  D.,  from  1834  TO  1865,  Including  Presidents,  First, 
Second  and  Third  Vice-Presidents,  Treasurers  and  Secretaries- 
Lists  OF  Officers  and  Members  of  Volunteer  Companies — CoMins- 

SIONERS  OF  the   BALTIMORE   CiTY   FiRE  DEPARTMENT  FROM  1858  TO  1898, 

AND  THE  Periods  of  their  Service — Fire  Marshal  Heiskell — Chief 
Engineers  of  the  Department — Assistant  and  District  Engineers- 
Superintendents  of  Machinery — List  of  Clerks  and  Secretaries- 
Superintendents  OF  Police  and  Fire  Alarm  Telegraph  —  Firs 
Inspectors. 

To  relieve  the  reader  from  perusing  great  numbers  of  names  in  the  midst  of 
the  text  of  the  work,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  mass  in  the  following  pages 
names  of  firemen  as  obtained  from  old  rolls  of  the  several  volunteer  companies, 
and  also  the  names  of  men  who  served  in  more  or  less  conspicuous  positions 
connected  with  the  old  service.  Many  persons  whose  names  appear  have  dis- 
tinguished places  in  local  history,  having  served  as  Mayors  of  the  city  of  Balti- 
more, or  in  other  prominent  official  and  business  positions,  while  many  have 
reached  even  more  extended  spheres  of  usefulness.  Some — ^the  vast  majority- 
are  dead,  but  there  are  many  still  living,  who  treasure  the  memories  of  the  merry 
days  when  the  volunteer  firemen  were  lords  of  the  city. 

Delegates  to  Baltimore  United  Fire  Department,  1834. 

Mechanical  Fire  Company — ^Thomas  M.  Locke,  James  Lovegrove,  Joseph 
R.  Dukehart,  Joseph  K.  Stapleton,  John  Needles,  Samuel  S.  Riley,  and  James 
McElroy. 

Union  Fire  Company — ^Jesse  B.  Wight,  Samuel  Stump,  Jr.,  Wm.  E.  Kaine, 
Philip  Muth,  Jr.,  Joshua  Harvey,  Goddard  Raborg  and  Alexander  Smith. 

Friendship  Fire  Company — Dr.  Michael  Diffenderffer,  Dr.  Charles  S. 
Davis,  John  P.  Miller,  Charles  Diffenderffer,  Lewis  Holter,  George  Meyer, 
Kinsey  Fowble. 
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Deptford  Fire  Company — ^Wm.  Comthwait,  Joseph  M.  Miles,  Carvel  Con- 
way, Thomas  Evans,  Thomas  P.  Stran,  Robert  Craggs  and  Henry  Dundore. 

Liberty  Fire  Company — Chas.  M.  Keyser,  Joel  Wright,  John  Brannan, 
Jas.  A.  May,  Dayid  Anderson,  Samuel  Rulon  and  John  Kummer. 

Independent  *Fife  Company — ^John  Rodgers,  Joseph  Mathews,  John  L. 
Yeates,  Hugh  Bolton,  Joseph  Turner,  Joseph  J.  Thomas  and  Samuel  Wilson. 

Vigilant  Fire  Company — Col.  Wm.  Steuart,  Daniel  Dail,  David  Brown, 
Benjamin  Buck,  Robert  St.  John  Steuart,  Wm.  Reamy  and  John  C.  Pitt. 

New  Market  Fire  Company — ^Wm.  W.  Keyser,  Chas.  A.  Schwatka,  Henry 
W.  Winters,  A.  W.  Barnes,  John  Baldwin,  Joseph  Kreager  and  Andrew  Martin. 

Columbian  Fire  Company — Frederick  S.  Littig,  John  Henderson,  John 
Glass,  Asahel  Hussey,  of  George,  John  Beacham,  David  NichoU  and  Wm. 
Randall. 

First  Baltimore  Hose  Company — Samuel  Keerle,  John  McKeen,  Jr.,  John 
R.  Moore,  Joseph  B.  Thomas,  Daniel  H.  McPhail,  Jas.  R.  Gaskins  and  George 
Booth. 

United  Hose  and  Suction  Company — FredericK  Seyler,  John  Richstine, 
John  Smith,  Wm.  Starr,  G.  W.  Hynson,  Joseph  Walter  and  Jacob  V.  Hoffman. 

Franklin  Hose  Company — ^John  A.  Robb,  Wm.  Wickersham,  Joseph  Cap- 
prdce,  Patrick  Cooney,  James  Biays,  Ezekiel  Dorsey  and  Henry  R.  Lauderman. 

Washington  Hose  Company — ^Jesse  Hunt,  John  E.  Reese,  Edward  Needles, 
Jacob  Balderston,  James  Gillingham,  Chas.  W.  Evans  and  Thomas  Watson. 

Patapsco  Fire  Company — ^Jacob  I.  Cohen,  Jr.,  Andrew  E.  Warner,  Geo. 
H.  Tucker,  Thomas.  Shanley,  Richard  Lewis,  James  Arthur  and  James  H.  Jones. 

Howard  Fire  Company — Samuel  McQellan,  John  Waters,  Wm.  P.  Pouder, 
John  Ehrman,  George  Keyser,  Alcaeus  B.  Wolfe  and  George  Sauerwein. 

Officers  of  Baltimore  United  Fire  Department,  from  1834  "^^  1865. 

Presidents — ^Jesse  Hunt,  Washington  Hose  Company,  1834  to  1842;  Thos. 
M.  Locke,  Mechanical  Fire  Company,  1842  to  1854;  Thomas  W.  Levering, 
Union  Fire  Company,  1854  to  1858,  and  1859  to  1863 ;  Thomas  Creamer,  Vigi- 
lant Fire  Company,  1858  to  1859;  Henry  P.  Duhurst,  Mechanical  Fire  Com- 
pany, 1863  to  1865. 

First  Vice-Presidents — Chas.  M.  Keyser,  Liberty  Fire  Company,  1834  to 
1840;  Thomas  M.  Locke,  Mechanical,  1840  to  1842;  William  Wickersham, 
Franklin  Hose  Company,  1842  to  1843;  Lewis  Holter,  Friendship  Fire  Com- 
pany, 1843  to  1844;  William  H.  Watson,  Columbian  Fire  Company,  1844  to 
1846;  Jacob  I.  Cohen,  Jr.,  Patapsco  Fire  Company,  1846  to  1852;  John  R. 
Moore,  First  Baltimore  Hose  Company,  1852  to  1853;  Thomas  W.  Levering, 
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Union  Fire  Company,  1853  ^^  ^^54;  Thomas  Creamer,  Vigilant  Fire  Company, 
1854  to  1858;  J.  P.  Cummings,  Monumental  Hose  Company,  1858  to  1859; 
John  W.  Davis,  Watchman  Fire  Company,  1859  ^^  i860;  Samuel  M.  Evans, 
Deptford  Fire  Company,  i860  to   1861,  and   1863  to  1865;  Henry  P.  Duhurst, 

Mechanical  Fire  Company,  1861  to  1862;  Wm.  A.  Nostrand,  Franklin  Hose 
Company,  1862  to  1863. 

Second  Vice-Presidents — ^Thomas  P.  Stran,  DepHord  Fire  Company,  1834 
to  1836;  Jacob  I.  Cohen,  Jr.,  Patapsco  Fire  Company,  1836  to  1837;  Thomas 
M.  Locke,  Mechanical  Fire  Company,  1837  ^^  1S40;  William  Wickersham, 
Franklin  Hose  Company,  1840  to  1842;  Lewis  Holter,  Friendship  Fire  Com- 
pany, 1842  to  1843,  ^^d  1S44  ^o  1845;  John  A.  Thompson,  First  Baltimore 
Hose  Company,  1843  to  1844;  David  Irelan,  New  Market  Fire  Company,  1845 
to  1848;  John  Pickell,  Lafayette  Hose  Company,  1848  to  1852;  Thomas  W. 
Levering,  Union  Fire  Company,  1852  to  1853 '»  William  Colton,  Columbian  Fire 
Company,  1853  to  1854;  James  L.  McPhail,  First  Baltimore  Hose  Company, 
1854  to  1857;  Henry  Spilman,  Mechanical  Fire  Company,  1857  to  1858;  Hugh 
B.  Jones,  Pioneer  Hook  and  Ladder  Company,  1858  to  1859;  Samuel  M.  Evans, 
Deptford  Fire  Company,  1859  to  i860;  Charles  A.  Oliver,  Monumental  Hose 
Company,  i860  to  1863;  Henry  P.  Horton,  Friendship  Fire  Company,  1863 
to  1865. 

Third  Vice-Presidents — ^Thos.  M.  Locke,  Mechanical  Fire  Company,  1834 
to  1836;  William  Steuart,  Vigilant  Fire  Company,  1836  to  1837;  Thomas  P. 
Stran,  Deptford  Fire  Company,  1837  to  1838;  William  Wickersham,  Franklin 
Hose  Company,  1838  to  1840;  George  Valiant,  Union  Fire  Company,  1840  to 
1842;  John  A.  Thompson,  First  Baltimore  Hose  Company,  1842  to  1843,  and 
1844  to  1845;  Alexander  Gould,  Jr.,  Watchman  Fire  Company,  1843  to  1844; 
R.  St.  John  Steuart,  Vigilant  Fire  Company,  1845  ^^  1846;  S.  S.  Briggs, 
Deptford  Fire  Company,  1846  to  1848;  Francis  A.  Miller,  Howard  Fire  Com- 
pany, 1848  to  1850,  and  1853  to  1854;  William  G.  Gorsuch,  New  Market  Fire 
Company,  1850  to  1852;  William  Colton,  Columbian  Fire  Company,  1852  to 
1853;  Hugh  B.  Jones,  Pioneer  Hook  and  Ladder  Company,  1854  to  1857; 
George  L.  Blensinger,  Mt.  Vernon  Hook  and  Ladder  Company,  1857  to  1858; 
Wm.  M.  Blensinger,  Mt.  Vernon  Hook  and  Ladder  Company,  1858  to  1859; 
John  Hilbert,  Mt.  Vernon  Hook  and  Ladder  Company,  1859  to  i860;  John 
T.  Tucker,  Western  Hose  Company,  i860  to  1862;  Jesse  S.  Hunt,  Patapsco 
Fire  Company,  1862  to  1863;  Leonard  A.  Helm,  Howard  Fire  Company,  1863 
to  1865. 

Treasurers — Samuel  Wilson,  Independent  Fire  Company,  1834  to  1838; 
Charles  Diffenderffer,  Friendship  Fire  Company,  1838  to  1839;  Hugh  Bolton, 
Independent  Fire  Company,  1839  to  1865. 
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Secretaries — Frederick  S.  Littig,  Columbian  Fire  Company,  1834  to  April 
27,  1840  (resigned);  William  H.  Watson,  Columbian  Fire  Company,  1840  to 
1844;  James  Young,  Franklin  Hose  Company,  1844  to  1862,  and  1863  to  1865; 
James  G-  Ramsay,  Columbian  Fire  Company,  1862  to  1863. 

The  VoufNTEERs. 

It  is  impossible  to  obtain  and  publish  complete  rolls  of  the  membership  of 
the  volunteer  fire  companies  from  their  organization  to  their  dissolution.  In 
lieu  thereof,  and  for  the  purpose  of  indicating  the  persons  who  attached  them- 
selves to  the  different  companies,  the  following  rolls  have  been  selected,  because 
in  most  cases  the  rolls  given  show  th?  membership  within  a  few  years  of  the 
oi^^ization  of  respective  companies.  Examination  of  records  shows  that  the 
old  firemen  held  tenaciously  to  their  companies,  so  that  the  names  of  members 
in  any  one  year  are  in  large  part  the  names  of  members  for  many  years  prior 
and  subsequent  thereto. 

The  company  rolls  have  also  been  supplemented  by  much  data  concerning 
the  dection  of  officers  from  time  to  time,  thus  indicating  the  men  who  attained 
greatest  prominence  in  connection  with  the  affairs  of  the  several  companies. 

Mechanical,  1807 — David  Shields,  president;  Thomas  S.  Sheppard,  vice- 
president;  P.  E.  Thomas,  secretary;  Wm,  Riley,  treasurer;  John  Dukehart, 
engineer;  James  Calhoun  and  John  Sinclair,  assistant  engineers;  David  Shields, 
John  Hagerty,  Thomas  S.  Sheppard,  Emanuel  Kent,  Wm,  Riley,  Isaac  Bumet- 
son,  Michael  Diifenderffer,  James  Mosher,  William  Wilson  and  Thomas  Elliot, 
directors;  Wm.  Wood,  Samuel  G.  Jones,  Jos.  Townsend,  Wm.  Jones,  John 
Comthwait  and  John  Anderson,  linemen ;  John  Fisher,  John  Nicholson,  Philip 
Littig,  Andrew  Hanna  and  Wm.  Husband,  property  men ;  John  Donaldson  and 
Richard  A.  Shipley,  axmen;  Richard  H.  Jones,  Noah  Moffett,  James  Wain- 
wright  and  Wm.  E,  George,  managers  of  the  suction  engine;  John  Ready,  Thos. 
B.  Baker,  John  Wilson,  Hezekiah  Niles,  Benjamin  Armitage,  Abraham  Long, 
John  Frick,  suction  enginemen ;  John  Kipp,  John  Jewitt,  Jos.  Husband,  Amos 
Brown,  Amos  Allison,  Gravenor  M.  Jeffries,  Jacob  Rogers,  hosemen ;  Wm. 
Ball,  Wm.  Clemm,  Jr.,  Jacob  Norris  and  Samuel  Harden,  engine  guards ;  Benja- 
min Sands,  David  Smith,  John  Crane,  Thos.  D.  McHenry,  laddermen;  Wm. 
Baker,  Jr.,  Jos.  Smith,  Edward  Mackall  and  John  Compton,  public  bucketmen. 

Mr.  Samuel  Sands,  who  attained  the  distinction  of  having  first  set  in  type 
the  words  of  the  national  song,  "The  Star-Spangled  Banner,"  was  a  member  of 
the  Mechanical  Company. 

In  1812,  David  Shields  was  succeeded  as  president  by  Thomas  S.  Sheppard.  (Ill 

Subsequent  presidents  were  John  R.  Moore  and  Thomas  M.  Locke,  succeeded  }; 
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in  1853  by  Francis  H.  B.  Boyd.  President,  1854  to  1855,  Wm.  McKim,  who 
was  succeeded  by  John  Dukehart. 

At  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  company  as  an  active  fire  company,  Janu- 
ary 6,  1859,  the  following  officers  were  elected:  Henry  Spilman,  president; 
Samuel  McPherson,  first  vice-president;  Jos.  P.  Warner,  second  vice-president; 
John  A.  Needles,  third  vice-president;  J.  Strieker  Jenkins,  treasurer;  John  D. 
Stewart,  secretary;  Henry  P.  Duhurst,  chief  engineer;  John  S.  Hogg,  Robert 
S.  Wright  and  Richard  Dorsey,  assistant  engineers;  Henry  Spilman,  Henry 
P.  Duhurst,  John  Dukehart,  John  McGeogh,  Jos.  P.  Warner  and  Henry  C. 
James,  delegates  to  the  Baltimore  United  Fire  Department. 

Incorporators  of  the  company,  March  7,  1828 — ^Dr.  Thomas  S.  Sheppard, 
Hezekiah  Niles,  Isaac  N.  Toy,  Wm.  Baker,  John  Dukehart,  Thomas  M.  Locke, 
James  Wilson,  James  Mosher,  Jos.  Holbrook,  Joseph  K.  Stapleton,  George 
Rogers,  John  Dukehart,  Jr.,  Wm.  Gwinn  Jones. 

Union — In  1806  the  officers  included:  Elisha  Tyson,  Peter  Hoffman,  Jr^ 
Luke  Tieman,  Samuel  Toner,  Jacob  Myers,  Walter  Simpson,  John  McKean, 
George  Heide,  Isaac  Tyson  and  Matthew  Tyson.  In  1817,  Wm.  Schroeder, 
president;  Benjamin  Ellicott  and  Peter  l^lason,  vice-presidents;  Elisha  Tyson, 
Jr.,  secretary  and  treasurer;  Wm.  Schroeder,  Luke  Tieman,  Geo.  Hoffman, 
Isaac  Tyson,  John  Levering,  Benjamin  Elllicott,  Peter  Mason  and  Wm^J^tz, 
directors;  Wm.  Schroeder,  Isaac  Tyson,  Benjamin  Ellicott,"  standing  committee; 
Baltis  Branson,  Wm.  L.  James,  Geo.  Yellott,  Geo.  Sumwalt,  Jr.,  Josh.  F.  Batch- 
elor,  engineers;  Peter  Maurer,  engine  keeper.  President  elected  in  1844,  Wm. 
Hope;  in  1845,  Wm.  Hissey;  in  1846,  Thos.  W.  Levering;  in  1849,  Wm.  G. 
Middleton;  in  185 1,  Chas.  A.  McComas;  in  1855,  Jacob  T.  Harmar;  and  in 
1862,  A.  C.  N.  Matthews.  Incorporators,  March  5,  1834,  Chas.  Keman,  Thos. 
W.  Levering  and  Jesse  B.  Wright. 

Friendship,  1805 — ^John  Mackenheimer,  president;  Peter  Diffenderffer,  vice- 
president  ;  Baltzell  Schaeffer,  treasurer ;  John  Schrim,  engineer ;  John  Weather- 
bum,  secretary ;  John  Hillen,  director-general  during  fire ;  John  Mackenheimer, 
Henry  Dukehart,  Baltzell  Schaeffer,  Walter  Crook,  Samuel  Vincent,  Wm. 
Smallwood,  James  Hutton  and  Daniel  Diffenderffer,  lanemen;  John  Weather- 
bum,  John  Readell,  Peter  Diffenderffer,  Frederick  Prill,  John  Dickson,  Joseph 
Haskins,  Jr.,  John  Schultze  and  Jacob  Myers,  property  men.  In  1817  the  officers 
were:  John  Hillen,  president;  Philip  Uhler,  vice-president;  Baltzell  Schaeffer, 
treasurer;  Dickson  B.  Watts,  secretary;  John  Schrim,  engineer  and  engine 
keeper ;  John  Hillen,  Philip  Uhler,  John  Mackenheimer,  Baltzell  Schaeffer,  Wm. 
Jenkins,  Christopher  Raburg,  Wm.  Pekin,  Frederick  Leypold,  Wm.  Warner, 
Standish  Barry,  Peter  Diffenderffer  and  John  Wilson,  directors;  John  Readell, 
John  Dixon,  James  Hutton,  John  Gross,  James  Harrison,  Felix  Weise,  property 
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guards;  Ackerman  J.  Young,  James   Camaghan,  Basil   Sellers,  John  Howser, 

Geo.  Littig,  Wm.  Jones,  Barney  Struddehoff,  Charles  Cook,  Godfried  Meyers, 
Edward  Jenkins,  John  Maydwell,  Wm.  Meeteer,  John  Franciscus,  Thomas 
Warner,  engine  guards ;  D.  B.  Watts,  Wm.  Frim,  John  Finl^y,  Alex.  L.  Boggs, 
R.  Reynolds,  Michael  Weyer,  Edward  Priestly,  Charles  Rogge,  Michael  Diffen- 
derffer,  John  Bradenbough,  Sebastian  Seltzer,  Geo.  Franciscus,  Ezekiel  Mills, 
Charles  Singleton,  Philip  Reigert  and  Louis  Cross,  hosemen  and  guards;  Wm 
Millese,  Matthew  Griffith,  John  L.  Barry,  Edward  P.  Roberts,  Samuel  Brown, 
Thomas  Lane,  Charles  Diffenderffer,  Samuel  McKim,  John  S.  Smith,  Wm. 
Peckin,  James  Camaghan,  Basil  Sollers,  John  Young  and  Samuel  McKim, 
standing  committee. 

Incorporators,  April  5,  1839 — Charles  W.  Karthaus,  president;  Frederick 
E.  B.  Hentze,  vice-president ;  Charles  Diffenderffer,  Louis  Holter,  Thomas  Trot- 
ten,  John  A.  Diffenderffer,  Hugh  Deralin,  Geo.  W.  Prior,  Wm.  Ward,  Wm.  Hig- 
gins,  William  Croggs  and  Richard  Miller,  directors. 

Officers  dected  in  January,  1845 — Eli  Hewett,  president;  John  Buchter, 
vice-president;  Richard  Mason,  treasurer;  Wm.  G.  Warner,  secretary;  Samuel 
W.  Teal,  engineer.  Daniel  Sefer  was  elected  president  in  1846.  In  1848  the  offi- 
cers were :  Samuel  S.  Mills,  president ;  Wm.  A.  Warner,  vice-president ;  Patrick 
Reilly,  treasurer;  John  T.  Maguire,  secretary;  E.  Hyett,  chief  engineer.  In 
1857:  Robert  Knight,  president;  John  B.  Carroll,  vice-president;  Patrick 
Reilly,  treasurer;  Wm.  Smith,  secretary;  Wm.  Aldercise,  chief  engineer.  In 
i860  James  W.  Goodrick  was  president.  Officers  elected  in  1861 :  Erasmus 
Uhler,  president;  William  J.  High,  vice-president;  P.  Reilly,  treasurer;  H.  R. 
Eisenbrandt,  secretary;  Thomas  Wiley,  engineer;  David  Duncan,  H.  P.  Horton, 
Thos.  Goodrick,  H.  E.  Eisenbrandt,  Erasmus  Uhler,  Jos.  Stevens  and  G.  W. 
Goodrick,  delegates  to  the  Baltimore  United  Fire  Department.  Mr.  Uhler  was 
succeeded  as  president  by  David  Duncan  in  1865. 

Deptford,  1806 — ^Jos.  Biays,  president;  Job  Smith,  treasurer;  John  Neilson, 
John  Lee  and  Charles  Feinour,  trustees  and  pipemen;  James  Hammond,  secre- 
tary; Wm.  Trimble,  Hezekiah  Waters,  Thomas  Cole,  James  Biays,  David 
Burke,  James  H.  Qarke,  Wm.  Mundle,  Wm.  Daneson,  Thos.  Cockrill,  Edward 
Hegthorp,  directors ;  Job  Smith,  John  Snyder,  Thomas  Tenant  and  Wm.  Jackson, 
lanemen ;  John  Fitz,  Wm.  Wilson,  James  Hammond,  Thos.  C.  Morris,  Geo.  Wat- 
ers, Richard  Waters  and  John  Wheeler,  property  men;  Joseph  Qark,  Dietrich 
Rabb,  Wm.  Etchberger,  Thos.  Beague,  property  guards;  John  Roach,  Athana- 
sius  Moore,  Levi  Glandye,  Peter  Pedwzi,  laddermen;  Henry  Neighbors,  Geo. 
Wilson,  Edward  Dixon,  and  John  Sabel,  axmen;  James  B.  Graham,  James 
Pitch,  Thos.  Kirk  and  Jesse  Wheeler,  bookmen. 
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In  1811,  Wm.  Trimble  was  elected  president;  in  1817,  David  Burk  was 
president.    James  Qark  succeeded  Burk  in  1823. 

Incorporators,  Jan.  24,  1843 — ^John  Button,  president;  D.  S.  Monsarrat, 
and  Caleb  Merritt,  vice-presidents,  and  John  W.  Williams,  Oliver  Audoun, 
Thos.  F.  Frazier  and  Robert  Read. 

Officers  in  1844 — Caleb  Merritt,  first  vice-president;  Charles  Lyte,  second 
vice-president;  Oscar  Monsarrat,  treasurer;  Thomas  Truman,  secretary.  Wm. 
Stran  was  elected  president  in  1849,  succeeded  by  Wm.  H.  Shelley  in  1851,  who 
was  followed  in  1852  by  Nicholas  Lynch.  George  W.  Buck  was  elected  to  suc- 
ceed L)mch  in  1856,  and  was  succeeded  in  turn  by  Samuel  M.  Evans  in  1859. 
Mr.  Evans  served  imtil  1865. 

Liberty,  1807 — ^Wm.  Jessop,  president;  Rev.  Francis  Beeston,  vice-presi- 
dent; Basil  L.  Elder,  secretai^;  George  Wall,  treasurer;  Jacob  Watts,  engine 
keeper ;  John  Lyeth,  notice  server ;  John  Marsh,  James  Gillingham,  Jesse  Sling- 
luff,  Samuel  Lyethi  Sr.,  James  Thompson,  Abraha^n  Jessop,  Frederick  Grape- 
vine, George  Decker,  Wm.  Jpnes,  Edward  J.  Cole,  directors;  J^qob  Wall,  J. 
Lewis  Wampler  and  John  Lyeth,  engineers;  Thomas  Mummey,  Eli  Hewitt, 
D.  Fahnestock,  John  Whitelock,  George  Thomburgh,  Jacob  Adams,  engine 
guards;  Joseph  Hook,  6eorge  Peters,  Frederick  Sumwalt,  John  Walsh,  Thos. 
Whelan,  Adam  Dehmead,  removers  of  property;  Benjamin  Fowler,  Wm.  R. 
Smith,  Henry  Beckley,  George  Reinecker,  property  men ;  John  Inglis,  John 
McKinnell,  Wm.  Strebeck,  Charles  Avisse,  John  Bausman,  Jacob  Stauffcr, 
laddermen ;  Reynolds  Knox,  David  Hamer,  Abraham  Larew,  Henry  Shamberg, 
Jacob  Fowble,  Benjamin  Morsel,  bookmen ;  Adam  Alter,  Anthony  Law,  Rezin 
White,  axmen;  Littleton  Holland,  John  Roberts,  Isaac  McPherson,  David 
Whelan,  Daniel  Hoffman,  Leonard  Wheeler,  lanemen;  George  Wall,  Henry 
Johnson,  Samuel  Lyeth,  Jr.,  Stephen  Grove,  B.  S.  Elder,  George  Maris,  hose- 
men  ;  John  Marsh,  Jacob  Wall,  Wm.  Jessop  and  Benjamin  Morsel,  key  keepers. 

The  act  of  incorporation  of  February  11,  1818,  contained  the  names  of 
Wm.  Jessop  (who  had  continued  as  president),  Ephraim  Robinson  and  George 
Decker.  Subsequent  presidents  were:  Joshua  Vansant,  elected  1848;  S.  A. 
Baxter,  1853;  Arnold  Schultz,  1854;  George  W.  Arnold,  1855;  F.  H.  Kelly,  in 
1859.  Other  officers  elected  in  1859  were:  Vice-presidents,  G.  C.  Roche,  Joseph 
F.  Schweitzer,  and  Arnold  Schultz;  secretary,  J.  G.  Anderson;  treasurer, 
Joseph  Rogers;  chief  engineer,  J.  S.  Sweitzer;  delegates  to  the  Baltimore 
United  Fire  Department,  G.  J.  Roche,  John  S.  Sweitzer,  F.  H.  Kelley,  Jos. 
F.  Schweitzer,  Joshua  Vansant,  John  Webster  and  W.  T.  Jones. 

Independent  (organized  as  Federal)  Fire  Company,  January  7,  1799 — 
James  Edwards,  moderator;  John  Dalrymple,  treasurer;  Thomas  Foxall,  sec- 
retary; John  Brown,  engineer;  Lewis  Miller,  assistant  engineer;  Wm.  Brown, 
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Rossiter  Scott,  Peter  Bond  and  John  Dalrymple,  staffmen.  January,  1801 : 
Richard  Colvin,  secretary;  David  Wilson,  Samuel  Matthews,  Arthur  Mitchell, 
placemen  of  the  engine;  Wm.  Brown,  Rossiter  Scott,  Peter  Bond  and  John 
Dougherty,  staffmen.  1802:  Wm.  Brown,  moderator;  John  Dalrymple,  treas- 
urer; Lavillin  Berry,  secretary.  January  5,  1807:  Peter  Bond,  moderator; 
John  Dougherty,  treasurer;  Lavillin  Barry,  secretary;  Thomas  Matthews,  engi- 
neer; Samuel  House,  assistant  engineer.  January  7,  1811:  Peter  Bond,  mod- 
erator; David  Wilson,  treasurer;  Lavillin  Barry,  secretary;  Arthur  Mitchell, 
engineer ;  Elijah  Hutton,  assistant  engineer. 

The  officers  elected  in  1819  were:  James  Taylor,  president;  Wm.  Stans- 
bury,  treasurer;  Hugh  Balderston,  secretary;  Benjamin  Chandler,  engineer; 
Robert  Holloway,  assistant  engineer;  D.  L.  Thomas,  Joshua  Turner,  Rossiter 
Scott,  Lambert  Thomas,  John  M.  Smith,  Richard  Summerville,  directors; 
Henry  Pennington,  Arthur  Mitchell,  Wm.  Lafferty,  Larkin  Read,  Thomas 
Phenix,  James  C.  Dew,  John  Haslan,  lanemen;  Wm.  Stansbury,  Jacob 
Lafetra,  Jonathan  Fitch,  Wm.  Parish,  James  Allen,  directors  of  suction ;  Samuel 
Wilson,  George  Stever,  Timothy  Richards,  hose  pipemen ;  Elijah  Hutton,  Joshua 
Mott,  Israel  Price,  Henry  Anderson,  John  Mott,  Martin  Bower,  Jr.,  Larkin 
Cox,  Winston  D.  Smith,  Martin  Eichelberger,  John  Brooks,  Wm.  Espey, 
Robert  Taylor,  Ennion  Hussey,  Frederick  Ellender,  Elijah  Glenn,  Francis 
Younker,  David  Baker,  Thomas  P.  Levy,  Thomas  B.  Watts,  Richard  Snyder, 
James  Armstrong,  John  Amos,  Nicholas  Smith  and  Samuel  Matthews,  hosemen ; 
Thomas  Kelso,  Wm.  Bandle,  Joseph  Taylor,  Wm.  Brooks,  James  Sykes,  John 
Curlett,  Gideon  Fitch,  Solomon  Stackers,  Joshua  Matthews,  Peter  Schwartz, 
managers  of  suction ;  Henry  Long  and  Joshua  Gorsuch,  watermen ;  Greenberry 
Phelps  and  John  Hicks,  hook  and  ladder  men ;  John  Kirby  and  Joseph  Cloddis, 
axmen;  Benjamin  Chandler,  Wm.  Lafferty,  Richard  Summerville,  keymen; 
John  Mott,  notice  server;  Thomas  Kelso,  Eli  Balderston,  James  Taylor,  Wm. 
Stansberry  and  Rossiter  Scott,  standing  committee. 

Joshua  Turner  succeeded  James  Taylor  as  president  in  1822.  James  Qark 
was  president  when  the  company  was  incorporated  by  the  Legislature,  February 
5,  1827.  The  officers  elected  in  1844  were:  Dr.  John  L.  Yates,  president; 
Augustus  P.  Shutt,  vice-president;  Wm.  M.  Richardson,  secretary;  Hugh 
Bolton,  treasurer.  In  1845:  Major  James  O'Law,  president;  George  P.  Kane, 
vice-president;  Hugh  Bolton,  treasurer.  In  1848:  Samuel  Kirk,  president; 
Geo.  P.  Kane,  vice-president ;  Evan  M.  Forman,  secretary ;  Hugh  Bolton,  treas- 
urer; Robert  Holloway,  engineer.  Dr.  David  O'Keefe  was  elected  president 
in  1849.  I^  1855  the  officers  were:  Jacob  Green,  president;  Wm.  W.  Turner, 
first  vice-president;  John  Rogers,  second  vice-president;  W.  H.  B.  Fussel- 
baugh,  secretary;  Hugh  Bolton,  treasurer;  Robert  Holloway,  chief  engineer. 
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Jacob  Green  resigned  the  presidency  in  1858,  and  Samuel  Hanna  was  elected 
to  fill  the  vacancy. 

The  following  officers,  elected  in  i860,  were,  with  few  exceptions,  con- 
tinued in  office  until  1865 :  Samuel  Hanna,  president ;  Wm.  H.  H.  Turner,  vice- 
president;  John  S.  Fusselbaugh,  secretary;  Hugh  Bolton,  treasurer;  Robert 
Holloway,  chief  engineer;  Hugh  Bolton,  Samuel  Hanna,  Wm.  H.  B.  Fussel- 
baugh, James  H.  Stone,  John  S.  Fusselbaugh,  Wm.  H.  Powell,  J.  A.  Stdgdman. 

Vigilant  Fire  Company — Committee  appointed  at  a  meeting  at  Josiah  Ste- 
phenson's, January  18,  1804,  to  solicit  subscriptions  for  an  engine  for  the  com- 
pany :  Edward  Johnson, Robert  Stewart  and  Ludwig  Herring, east  of  Jones'  Falls; 
Cumberland  Dugan  and  Thomas  McElderry,  west  of  the  falls.  Andrew  Buch- 
anan was  president,  and  David  Brown,  secretary  of  the  meeting.  Officers 
elected  January  17,  1817:  Wm.  Steuart,  president;  David  Brown,  treasurer; 
W.  H.  Winstanley,  secretary ;  Robert  St.  John  Steuart,  engineer ;  George  Coul- 
son,  assistant  engineer;  John  Trimble,  Frederick  Schaeffer,  Thomas  Boyle, 
JcAn  Diffenderffer,  Wm.  McConkey,  Ephraim  Smith,  Wm.  Steuart,  Wm.  Rob- 
inson, L.  P.  Barnes  and  W.  H.  Winstanley,  directors;  Wm.  Parks,  John  Shaw, 
Mayberry  Park,  Thomas  Perkins,  property  men;  George  Matthiot,  Jacob  Win- 
chester, axmen;  R.  D.  Allen,  engineer  of  supplying  engine,  Wm.  Comegys, 
assistant;  John  Buck,  David  Brown,  Robinson  Woollen,  Benjamin  Buck, 
John  M.  Brown,  David  Harryman,  Joseph  Barling  and  Samuel  McDonald, 
directors  of  supplying  engine;  Gilbert  Cassard,  Jos.  Hart,  Jos.  Webster,  Wm. 
Hooper,  Michael  Hedinger,  Samuel  Byrnes,  W.  H.  Bates,  L.  G.  Taylor,  Wm. 
West,  J.  T.  Ford,  Michael  Bandle,  Wm.  Rusk,  C.  Comegys,  John  Cathcart, 
Samuel  Russell,  Pearl  Durkee,  Joseph  Turner,  David  Parr,  John  Cross  and  Wm. 
Edwards,  hosemen. 

Wm.  Steuart  was  president  when  the  company  was  incorporated  by  the 
Legislature,  February  10,  1827.  In  January,  1843,  the  officers  elected  were: 
T.  Yates  Walsh,  president ;  Edward  Mitchell,  first  vice-president ;  James  Pauley, 
second  vice-president;  C.  C.  Egerton,  third  vice-president;  L.  D.  Daniels, 
secretary,  and  F.  C.  Ford,  treasurer.  In  1846:  Edward  Mitchell,  president; 
Chas.  C.  Egerton,  first  vice-president;  Hugh  B.  Jones,  second  vice-president; 
Wm.  H.  Valentine,  third  vice-president;  Wm.  H.  Ijams,  secretary;  James  H. 
Gravenstein,  treasurer;  Charles  H.  Ehrman,  engineer.  The  officers  of  the 
library  association  of  the  company  for  the  same  year  were :  John  H.  Kehlenbeck, 
Asa  H.  Smith,  vice-presidents;  Leonard  H.  Helm,  secretary;  Ellijah  Carson, 
treasurer;  Edward  Little,  librarian;  Francis  A.  Miller,  Jacob  Hayward,  John 
Neidheimer,  Charles  H.  Shult,  John  Albright  and  Robert  Hall,  trustees.  In 
1 85 1  the  officers  of  the  company  were:  E.  R.  Petherbridge,  president;  Thomas 
Creamer,  first  vice-president;  Hugh  B.  Jones,  second  vice-president;  Malcolm  W. 
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Means,  third  vice-president;  John  W.  Boyer,  secretary;  James  H.  Graven- 
stein,  treasurer ;  Malcolm  W.  Mearis,  chief  director.  Thomas  Creamer  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Mr.  Petherbridge  as  president  in  1853.  L.  J.  Bandell  was  elected  presi- 
dent in  1857,  but  the  next  year  Mr.  Creamer  was  restored  to  the  presidency.  The 
officers  of  the  library  association  in  1855  were :  J.  S.  Hagerty,  president ;  L.  J. 
Bandell,  vice-president ;  John  Suter,  recording  secretary ;  John  R.  Bayliss,  finan- 
cial secretary ;  Moses  Oettinger,  treasurer ;  W.  E.  Bradley,  librarian. 

The  officers  elected  in  i860  were :  Thomas  Creamer,  president ;  J.  S.  Hag- 
erty, Thos.  H.  Sullivan  and  Lemuel  J.  Bandell,  vice-presidents;  J.  J.  Ryan, 
secretary;  James  H.  Gravenstein,  treasurer;  Thomas  Creamer,  Jas.  H.  Graven- 
stein,  Lemuel  J.  Bandell,  Charles  D.  Hiss,  John  A.  Lucas  and  John  R.  Bayliss, 
delegates  to  the  Baltimore  United  Fire  Department. 

New  Market  Fire  Company,  January  18,  1806 — ^The  following  officers  were 
dected  at  Chamberlain's  tavern  four  days  after  the  company  was  formed :  George 
Grundy,  Peter  Little  and  Ebenezer  Finley,  vice-presidents;  Owen  Dorsey,  sec- 
retary; Adam  Welsh,  treasurer;  Richard  Seabrook,  John  Stouffer,  John  Dillon. 
Samuel  Cole,  William  Krebs,  Moses  Hand,  Leonard  Frailey,  Gerhard  Von  Hat- 
ten,  Charles  Bohn,  William  Hayward,  directors;  Isaac  Phillips,  Asahel  Hussey, 
John  Baxley,  John  Hayward,  lanemen;  Michael  Kimmel,  Christian  Baum, 
Samuel  Wolf,  engineers ;  Nicholas  Orrick  Ridgely,  Peter  Pollard,  John  D.  Reed, 
Elisha  Bailey,  John  Sticher,  Thomas  Haelbraith,  James  Hyades,  George  Hen- 
nick,  Peter  Fowble,  Jacob  Myers,  hosemen;  Marshal  English,  Peter  Hedges, 
George  Reynolds,  Bennet  Kirke,  axmen;  William  Edwards,  Henry  Winters, 
Henry  Myers,  Alexander  Thompson,  Humphrey  Sanders,  William  B.  Lupton, 
laddermen ;  Archibald  Hawkins,  George  Myers,  Robert  Edwards,  John  Bracken, 
Abraham  Pike,  George  Speake,  bookmen;  David  Harris,  Wm.  Meredith, 
Michael  Warner,  John  Reese,  Andrew  M.  Coy,  Josias  Thompson,  property  men ; 
Oliver  Pollock,  George  Baxley,  Gunning  S.  Bedford,  Abraham  Booth,  property 
guards ;  John  Simpson,  notice  server. 

When  the  company  was  incorporated,  by  an  act  which  was  passed  by  the 
Legislature,  January  20,  1808,  the  principal  officers  were:  Ebenezer  Finley, 
president ;  Peter  Little,  first  vice-president ;  Wm.  Krebs,  second  vice-president. 

Ebenezer  Finley  was  succeeded  as  president  in  1818  by  Michael  Kimmel ;  in 
1822,  by  George  Baxley;  in  1845,  by  David  Irelan;  in  1847,  by  George  T. 
Mayre;  in  1849,  ^V  Wm.  G.  Gorsuch;  in  1853,  by  Lemud  W.  Gorsuch;  in  1855, 
by  John  Peacock;  in  1857,  by  Augustus  Albert,  who  served  until  the  company 
went  out  of  existence. 

Franklin  Hose  Company — ^We  have  no  roster  of  the  original  Franklin 
Fire  Company,  which  went  out  of  existence  early  in  this  century.  The  officers 
of  the  Fell's  Point  Hose  and  Suction  Company  (afterward  the  Franklin  Hose 
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Company)  in  1810,  the  year  of  its  organization,  were:  Alexander  McCaine, 
president;  Matthew  McLaughlin,  treasurer;  George  Chapman,  secretary;  Chas. 
M.  Poor,  James  Biays,  Jr.,  Wm.  B.  Dyer,  trustees;  Alexander  McCaine, 
Archibald  Kent,  Matthew  McLaughlin,  George  Bandle,  Robert  Graves,  directors; 
Joseph  Share,  W.  B.  Dyer,  engineers;  Peter  Foy,  Thomas  Comthwait,  Danid 
Perigo,  James  Biays,  Jr.,  pipemen;  Thomas  Galloway,  John  P.  Stroble,  Jacob 
Dunham,  Jos.  Qark,  lanemen ;  William  Denny,  J.  B.  Stansbury,  Thomas  Presst- 
man,  John  Luneburg,  James  Coobes,  Abraham  Parks,  George  Chapman,  Samud 
Graham,  James  Bell,  Jr.,  Samuel  Grace,  John  Weary,  Joshua  Thorp,  Peter 
Fenby,  John  Lout,  Nathan  Shaw,  Thos.  Milwaters,  Elias  Evans,  R.  W.  Garrett- 
son,  L.  B.  West,  John  Ramsey,  James  Castello,  hose  guards;  Robert  Conway, 
Gregory  Foy,  P.  Cronmiller,  G.  Waggner,  T.  Rogers,  S.  Fenby,  Daniel  Evans, 
B.  Bateman,  James  Pletch,  A.  Suthenling,  R.  Craggs,  P.  Chaids,  Robert  Gibson, 
Thomas  Hall,  Wm.  J.  Hines,  John  Mitchell,  C.  G.  Peters,  John  Boss,  John 
Quisick,  S.  B.  Cooper,  John  Davis,  J.  J.  Rigby,  James  White,  J.  M.  Mette, 
Thomas  Posington,  William  Philips,  Matthew  Taylor,  William  Feinour,  engine- 
men. 

The  officers  elected  in  18 18  were:  Peter  Gait,  president;  Peter  Chaille, 
vice-president;  Thomas  Worrell,  treasurer;  B.  W.  Campbell,  secretary;  Peter 
Foy,  D.  Metzger,  R.  Graves,  trustees;  Peter  Gait,  Peter  Leary,  Peter  Chaille, 
T.  Pilkington,  Thomas  Hall,  directors ;  Peter  Foy,  Daniel  Perigo,  Robert  Graves, 
T.  Comtfiwait,  pipemen;  James  P.  Smith,  John  Bandle,  J.  L  Costello,  Jos. 
Perigo,  lanemen. 

The  incorporators  of  the  Franklin  Hose  Company,  March  7,  1844,  were: 
James  F.  Grieves,  Robert  Scott,  Wm.  Wickersham,  James  A.  Bamberger,  James 
Young,  Nathan  H.  Hall,  James  Shinnick  and  Peter  Foy.  January  2,  1845,  ^^ 
following  officers  were  elected:  James  Grieves,  president;  Robert  Scott,  vice- 
president  ;  William  Wickersham,  treasurer ;  James  Young,  secretary ;  John  Finn, 
engineer;  David  H.  Boyer,  engine  keeper.  The  next  year,  Robert  Scott  was 
elected  president.  James  Grieves  was  restored  to  that  position  in  1847,  ^md  was 
succeeded  in  1851  by  David  Blanford.  He  was  succeeded  from  1852  to  1853  by 
Nicholas  Lynch,  but  was  returned  from  1853  ^^  1856,  when  he  gave  place 
to  William  Bouldin.  Jos.  W.  Carey  served  from  1857  to  1858,  and  Wm.  A. 
Van  Nostrand  from  1858  to  1865. 

Columbian  Fire  Company,  1805 — ^Joseph  Allender,  president;  John  Ogston, 
vice-president;  Wm.  Proctor,  secretary;  Thomas  Sheppard,  treasurer;  Samuel 
Wilson,  engineer;  Joshua  Atkinson,  Thomas  Sheppard,  pipemen;  Thomdike 
Chase,  James  D.  Jones,  Thomas  Worrell,  Peter  Gait,  Nathanid  Hynson,  Robert 
G.  Henderson,  George  Atkinson,  Isaac  Atkinson,  Nicholas  Stansbury,  John 
Lane,  directors;  William  Comthwait,  Robert  Moore,  Nathaniel  Childs,  Samuel 
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Barnes,  Wm.  Price,  lanemen;  Thomas  Conway,  Baptist  Messick,  property 
guards;  Richard  Bell,  Wm.  Etchberger,  George  Robinson,  Davis  McCaughan, 
laddermen ;  Wm.  Proctor,  Peter  Green,  James  Ferrall,  John  Duncan,  Wm.  Price, 
property  men;  Anthony  Hanson,  Wm.  P.  Barnes,  Thomas  Comthwait,  Wm. 
Davis,  bookmen;  Peter  Foy,  Jos.  Qark,  Jos.  White,  Benjamin  Baker,  axmen; 
Geo.  Hazleton,  James  Cunningham,  John  Smith,  Daniel  McNeal,  Dietrick 
Herold,  Philip  Cronmiller. 

Thomas  Sheppard  was  elected  president  in  181 1.  The  incorporators  of 
the  company,  March  26,  1839,  were:  John  Henderson,  president;  Frederick  S. 
Littig,  vice-president;  John  Henderson,  James  Frazier,  Jr.,  Aaron  Stockton, 
James  Baxter,  Job  Fosler,  John  Jillard,  Jr.,  William  Hunt,  Henry  W.  S.  Evans, 
Joseph  Caprice,  Richard  Hamilton,  Thomas  Binion,  Jr.,  and  Wm.  Hooper, 
directors.  Wm.  H.  Watson  was  elected  president  in  1844,  and  was  succeeded 
in  1846  by  H.  W.  S.  Evans ;  in  1848,  by  James  Frazier;  in  1849,  by  W.  D.  Harris ; 
in  1850,  by  Philip  Sherwood;  in  1851,  by  Wm.  Colton,  and  in  1854,  by  James  G. 
Ramsey. 

First  Baltimore  Hose  Company — Committee  to  sdicit  aid  to  establish  the 
company  in  1810:  George  Smith,  Henry  James,  John  E.  Carey,  John  Com- 
thwait, Stacey  Homer,  Wm.  Evans,  A.  R.  Levering,  Wm.  Meteer  and  Christian 
Qine.  Committee  to  receive  and  enroll  members:  John  Davis,  Wm.  Jones, 
J.  Buffum,  John  Comthwait  and  Joel  Hopkins.  John^  Davis  was  president, 
January  24,  1815,  when  the  company  was  incorporated  by  the  Legislature. 

The  officers  in  1819  were:  George  Williamson,  president;  George  S.  Baker, 
vice-president ;  Joseph  G.  Tompkins,  treasurer ;  W.  H.  Sinclair,  secretary ;  Wm. 
E.  George,  T.  G.  Edmonson,  Wm.  Martin,  Jr.,  James  Reybum,  Benjamin  EUi- 
cott,  Jr.,  Samuel  Black,  Wm.  Lyon,  Jr.,  Samuel  T.  Mathick,  directors.  George 
Williamson,  William  Martin,  Jr.,  W.  E.  George,  Samuel  Keerl,  Alexander  Fridge, 
standing  committee;  Jos.  Brown,  John  Gillingham,  axmen;  Andrew  T.  Elli- 
cott,  Wm.  Evans,  John  H.  Hodges,  Runyon  Harris,  Samuel  O.  Hoffman,  Ed- 
ward Kenly,  Samuel  R.  Turner,  John  Gadsby,  Edward  Lynch,  Frederick  Jenkins, 
Thomas  Duer,  Samuel  Raborg,  Samuel  Keerl,  John  G.  Worthington,  John  G 
Comegys,  John  M.  Sewell,  hosemen ;  John  Davis,  John  E.  Swan,  Evan  T.  Elli- 
cott,  Thomas  Underwood,  Reuben  Long,  John  McKeen,  George  Andrews,  Nat 
Ellicott,  Jr.,  Samuel  Poultney,  Thomas  France,  Wm.  H.  Sinclair,  Thomas  Tyson, 
Robert  Miller,  Jr.,  Wilson  Worthington,  John  T.  Poor,  Evan  T.  Poultney,  Wm. 
B.  Bend,  R.  P.  Welford,  Wm.  R.  Gwynn,  Thomas  Bance,  suction  enginemen; 
Alexander  Fridge,  John  T.  Brooks,  Wm.  Morris,  Isaac  Tyson,  Joseph  G.  Thomp- 
kins,  William  Gillingham,  hose  carriage  guards. 

In  1820  the  honorary  members  were:  John  Davis,  Thomas  S.  Sheppard, 
Augustus  Hammer,  James  Labes,  Alexander  Brown,  Joseph  King,  Jr.,  Frederick 
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Waesche,  Lewis  Mayer,  Wm.  Lorman,  George  T.  Dunbar,  John  M.  Sewdl, 
Elisha  N.  Brown,  Samuel  Poultney,  Matthew  Swan,  Henry  Kecrl,  Evan  T. 
Poultney,  George  I.  Keerl,  John  F.  Freize,  Shawand  Tiffany,  R.  T.  Welford, 
George  F.  Warfield,  Alex.  Fridge,  H.^ Young,  P.  W.  Morris,  Solomon  Etting, 
R.  Higinbotham,  John  Duer,  D.  Warfield,  Jos.  Todhunter,  Alex.  McDonald, 
Chas.  Tieman,  Nicholas  Ridgely,  John  E.  Swan. 

Samuel  Keerl  was  president  in  1843  ^^^  1S44.  Other  officers  in  1844  were: 
John  McKeen,  vice-president ;  John  Gushing,  treasurer;  B.  F.  Zinmierman,  secre- 
tary. G.  W.  Krebs  was  elected  president  in  1845,  and  was  succeeded  in  1847  ^7 
G.  W.  Flack.  John  R.  Moore,  elected  president  in  1851,  resigned,  September 
7,  1857,  and  Samuel  Harris,  Jr.,  was  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy. 

At  the  annual  meeting,  January  13,  1859,  *^  following  officers  were  elected: 
Samuel  Harris,  Jr.,  president ;  Chas.  W.  Walker,  vice-president ;  Chas.  B.  Honey- 
well, secretary;  G.  W.  Flack,  treasurer;  Alexander  Forrest,  engineer;  Geo.  W. 
Johnson,  first  assistant  engineer;  F.  W.  Magruder,  second  assistant  engineer; 
A.  Husband,  third  assistant  engineer;  James  L.  McPhail,  C.  W.  Walker,  E.  L. 
Jones,  Edward  Israel,  John  R.  Moore,  A.  Stirling,  Jr.,  James  A.  Courtney,  dele- 
gates to  the  Baltimore  United  Fire  Department. 

The  United  Hose  and  Suction  Company. — ^James  Powers  was  president 
when  the  company  was  chartered  by  the  Legislature,  in  1812.  In  1820  the  fol- 
lowing officers  were  elected:  Erasmus  Uhler,  president;  Jacob  Deems,  vice- 
president;  Joseph  Hiss,  secretary;  Jacob  Wall,  treasurer;  Michael  Hoffman, 
Jacob  Deems,  Leonard  Helms,  standing  committee;  Ebenezer  Humphrey 
engine  keeper;  George  S.  Shade,  Henry  Risel,  John  Grubb,  John  Disney  and 
Theodore  E.  Salter,  pipemen.  Anthony  Miltenberger  was  president  of  the  com- 
pany in  1837,  his  term  of  office  extending  over  a  period  of  many  years.  In 
1852  the  officers  were:  John  S.  Reese,  Jr.,  president;  Wm.  Harris,  Wm.  M.  Starr 
and  Jacob  B.  Baltzell,  vice-presidents;  Jacob  Lanier,  Jr.,  secretary;  Frederick 
Achey,  treasurer.  Wm.  M.  Starr  was  elected  president  in  1853,  ^md  in  January, 
1856,  the  following  officers  were  elected:  Geo.  A.  Freeberger,  president;  James 
Martin,  first  vice-president;  Chas.  Toner,  second  vice-president;  Thomas  M. 
Campbell,  third  vice-president  and  treasurer;  George  W.  Johnson,  secretary; 
Gabriel  P.  Key,  chief  engineer;  Thomas  Murphy,  engine  keeper.  In  1857 
Alfred  H.  Davis  was  elected  president,  and  in  1861  Gen.  Anthony  Miltenberger 
was  again  made  president. 

The  Washington  Hose  Company  (1817). — ^John  Berry,  president;  Jesse 
Hunt,  vice-president ;  Chas.  G.  Robb,  secretary ;  William  Street,  treasurer ;  Basil 
Duke,  Robert  Norris,  Joshua  Dry  den,  George  B.  Schaeffer,  Stidman  Van  Wyck, 
George  Elliott,  directors ;  John  S.  Watts,  first  engineer ;  George  Adams,  second 
engineer;  Jos.  Branson,  third;  John  A.  Simmons,  Alfred  Crump,  Anthony 
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Kimmell,  Jr.,  Joshua  Rowles,  axemen;  John  E.  Reese,  J.  P.  Branson,  George 

B.  Schaeffer,  standing  committee;  Philip  Poultney,  Simon  Wedge,  Jr.,  Oswdl 
Bailey,  Lemuel  Holmes,  Chas.  Little,  Jacob  Pepper,  Jo6q)h  Luckey,  Wm. 
F.  Blason,  Henry  Sanderson,  Adolphus  Dellinger,  Samuel  Small,  Jacob  Yundt, 
Nathaniel  Owings,  Emanuel  K.  Deaver,  Ignatius  P.  McCandless,  John  Patter- 
son, Thomas  Hammond,  Samuel  H.  Harris,  Abner  Pope,  Samuel  Shaw,  Robert 
Dutton,  Mark  Crafton,  Thomas  Symington,  E.  R.  Robinson,  Chas.  Tieman,  hose- 
men  ;  Philip  T.  Tyson,  Thomas  Ellicott,  Granville  S.  Townsend,  Samuel  Spicer, 
Francis  Sorrell,  John  Gray,  Jos.  W.  Jacobs,  John  E.  Reese,  Francis  Dowell, 
Edward  Stewart,  John  M.  Dash,  James  M.  Rowe,  Anthony  L.  Cook,  Henry  W. 
Webster,  Edwin  H.  Alfred,  Silas  Norris,  Samuel  Ewing,  Charles  Baker,  George 
Tyson,  Jr.,  Adam  Crandall,  George  W.  Bailey,  Benjamin  Fahnestock,  James 
Russell,  Peter  Barger,  D.  Bruner,  Joseph  Fairbum,  John  Watt,  Jr.,  Josias 
Small,  Matthias  N.  Forney,  Wm.  Gill,  suctionmen;  John  C.  Norris,  George 
Carey,  suction  pipemen;  Wm.  Little,  Samuel  Ruckle,  Thomas  L.  Berry,  John 
Pierce,  hose  carriage  guards. 

The  honorary  members  of  the  company  in  1820  were:  William  Gwynn, 
Robert  Smith,  Alexander  Irwin,  Wm.  Cole,  John  Power,  Geo.  B.  Schaeffer, 
Jas.  Carroll,  Sr.,  D.  Bamum,  Isaac  McPherson,  Peter  Forney,  Jas.  Symington,  H. 
M.  Brackenridge,  Ebenezer  L.  Finley,  Hartman  Elliott,  John  F.  Frieze,  Edward 
Norris,  R.  P.  Simpson,  James  Russell,  Geo.  Thomas,  Benjamin  F.  Wheeler, 
George  Weaver,  John  M.  Neal,  Joshua  Dryden,  Thomas  Ellicott,  Benjamin  I. 
Cohen,  John  H.  Short,  Col.  Geo.  H.  Stuart,  Joseph  Gushing,  Philip  T.  Tyson, 
Wm.  Hopkins,  Jas.  Carroll,  Sr.,  Col.  John  Berry,  Henry  Brice,  Jacob  Albert, 
Anthony  Kimmell,  Mark  Grafton,  Samuel  Hopkins,  Wm.  H,  Bailey,  Amos  Price, 
Jesse  Shipley,  Wm.  W.  Wilson,  Joseph  Young,  Isaac  Hoopes. 

John  Berry  was  succeeded  as  president  in  1820  by  Jesse  Hunt,  who  held 
that  office  many  years.  Wm.  Wilson  was  president  in  1844  ^^^  was  succeeded  by 
Wm.  L.  Simms  in  1846.  A.  J.  Levering  was  made  president  in  1852,  suc- 
ceeded in  1856  by  Henry  Handy,  and  in  1857  by  Wm.  Wilson.  In  1858  James 
Barron  was  elected  president,  and  in  1859,  Thomas  S.  Sumwalt.  A.  J.  Levering 
was  returned  to  the  office  in  1861,  and  held  it  until  the  company  was  disbanded. 

The  Patapsco  Fire  Company. — Committee  to  solicit  subscriptions  for 
establishing  the  company,  in  1822:  John  Angell  and  Henry  Elliott,  first  and 
second  wards;  S.  G.  Caldwell  and  James  Cox,  third  ward;  John  Milhuen  and 

C.  E.  Cook,  fourth  ward ;  G.  D.  Elsworth  and  A.  E.  Warner,  fifth  ward ;  Peter 
Neff  and  L.  L.  Townsend,  sixth  ward ;  Wm.  F.  Redding  and  Jos.  Cone,  seventh 
ward;  Ephraim  Barker  and  G.  V.  Raymond,  eighth  ward;  H.  W.  Evans  and 
Samuel  Nightingale,  ninth  ward;  Thomas  Palmer  and  J.  V.  N.  Throop,  tenth 
ward;  Nathan  Levering  and  Chas.  Schultz,  eleventh  ward;  G.  Hamner  and 
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Geo.  Stiles,  twelfth  ward.  Wm.  F.  Redding  was  secretary  at  the  time  of  organi- 
zation. Jacob  I.  Cohen  was  president  when  the  company  was  incorporated  by 
the  L^slature,  February  28,  1826.  In  1844  the  officers  were:  Jacob  I. 
Cohen,  Jr.,  president;  Andrew  E.  Warner,  vice-president;  Thomas  WildejTi 
treasurer ;  Walter  R.  Jones,  secretary.  In  1850 :  •  Wm.  Pinkncy  Whyte,  presi- 
dent; Christian  H.  Smith,  vice-president;  John  P.  Posey,  treasurer;  Geo.  V. 
Metzel,  secretary;  Benjamin  F.  Adams,  engineer.  Mr.  Cohen,  who  had  been 
president  twenty-six  years,  declined  re-election.  James  H.  Luckert  succeeded 
Wm.  Pinkney  Whyte  as  president  in  1852,  and  was  succeeded  in  1855  ^Y  Mendes 
I.  Cohen.  Mr.  Cohen  was  succeeded  in  1858  by  Jesse  Htmt,  but  was  re-elected 
in  1865. 

The  Howard  Fire  Company. — Incorporators  when  the  company  was 
chartered  by  the  Legislature,  March  i,  1830:  Samuel  McQellan,  George 
Keyser,  Geo.  W.  Williamson,  James  Blair,  McClintock  Young,  Alcaeus  B. 
Wolf,  Wm.  Walls,  Peter  Sauerwein,  Jr.,  Geo.  Hathower,  R.  B.  Simpson, 
Valentine  Dushane,  Robt.  O'Reilly,  John  R.  Piper,  John  Grubb,  John  W.  Walker, 
Franklin  Raburg,  D.  W.  B.  McQellan,  John  Hooper,  John  H.  Dorsey,  Geo. 
Sauerwein,  Levi  Bowerson,  John  Ritney,  John  Winn,  Jr.,  Stephen  Waters  and 
Alexander  Waters. 

Committee  to  solicit  subscriptions  to  repair  the  company's  engine  house 
in  1834:  Wm.  G.  Gorsuch,  Benjamin  Caughey,  Dr.  Perkins,  John  C.  Rau, 
Wm.  Bamet,  Edmund  Bull,  Geo.  Keilholtz,  Wm.  Reed  and  Wm.  Allen. 

In  1845  the  following  officers  were  elected:  John  W.  Durst,  president; 
Joseph  Carson,  first  vice-president ;  Wm.  O.  Helm,  second  vice-president ;  Samuel 
Reese,  treasurer;  Wm.  H.  Fowler,  secretary;  Elijah  Carson,  chief  engineer. 
Francis  A.  Miller  was  dected  president  in  1846,  Asa  H.  Smith  in  185 1,  and  Ch^s. 
E.  Griffith  in  1853.  ^r.  Smith  was  re-elected  in  1855,  and  was  succeeded  in  1856 
by  Thomas  A.  Cooper;  in  1859,  by  Chas.  H.  Short;  in  1861,  by  J.  F.  Bowers, 
and  in  1863,  by  Michael  Hamman. 

The  Watchman  Fire  Company. — Incorporators,  March  2,  1842,  two  years 
after  the  company  was  organized:  Langly  B.  CuUey,  president;  John  S. 
Brown,  Abraham  Busch  and  Thomas  W.  Jay,  vice-presidents;  Jos.  Craig, 
Michael  Dorsey,  Gideon  Brown,  Jos.  Donovan,  John  Watchman,  Henry  Meyers, 
Geo.  Klasey  and  Richard  H.  Middleton. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  January  10,  1846:  Henry  E.  Barton, 
Jr.,  president;  Elijah  Bishop,  Jacob  Grurer  and  Hugh  McNeal,  vice-presidents; 
Isaac  N.  Denson,  treasurer;  Wm.  Alexander  and  Geo.  Russell,  secretaries; 
John  Homagle,  chief  engineer.  Wm.  H.  Thornton  succeeded  Mr.  Barton  as 
president  in  1855.    Jos.  R.  Stevens  was  elected  president  in  1858. 
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The  Lafayette  Hose  Company. — Incorporators,  January  24,  1842:  Samuel 
Boyd,  Chas.  Ingram,  Thos.  Gifford,  Stephen  McCoy,  Geo.  Schock,  J.  W.  Hall, 
Wm.  Devere,  Wm.  McKinley,  Peter  Carothers,  Wm.  Pierce,  Wm.  Rusk,  David 
W.  Hudson,  Nathaniel  Hall,  Thomas  H.  Duvall,  Francis  Luke,  Richard  Fouder, 
Frederick  Davis,  Augustus  Olivane,  Solomon  J.  Willis,  Wm.  B.  Boyd,  Samuel 
Bowen,  Thos.  H.  Willis,  James  E.  Foreman,  Wm.  L.  Wisebough,  Edward  M. 
Kellum,  Wm.  D.  Roberts,  N.  Merryman,  James  Guay,  Thomas  Guay.  The 
first  officers  were:  Samuel  Boyd,  president;  Wm.  D.  Roberts,  vice-president; 
M.  S.  McCoy,  treasurer;  J.  W.  Hall,  secretary;  Chas.  Ingram,  Geo.  Schock, 
R.  Fouder,  A.  C.  Kendall,  M.  McClintock,  directors.  In  1845  the  officers  were : 
Alex.  Gifford,  president;  W.  D.  Roberts,  first  vice-president;  Hugh  Gifford, 
second  vice-president;  David  Parr,  treasurer;  Benjamin  S.  Qark,  secretary; 
Fredk.  Davis,  engineer.  In  1847  James  McNabb  was  president  and  Wm.  Mc- 
Kinley and  Samuel  W.  Bowen,  vice-presidents.  Wm.  Devere  was  elected 
president  in  1848,  and  was  succeeded  by  John  W.  Hall  in  185 1,  but  was  re-elected 
in  1854.  R.  T.  Wilkinson  succeeded  to  the  presidency  in  1855,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Wm.  McKinley  in  i860,  who  was  the  last  president. 

The  Monumental  Hose  Company. — ^The  officers  elected  in  June,  1851, 
the  year  the  company  was  organized,  were :  James  L.  D.  Gill,  president ;  John 
R.  Heald,  vice-president;  Chas.  M.  Chase,  secretary;  Jos.  M.  Boyle,  treasurer; 

B.  Frank  Crane,  chief  engineer.  In  1853:  Geo.  P.  Frick,  president;  John  P. 
Cummins,  vice-president;  Isaac  J.  Fowler,  secretary;  Jos.  M.  Boyle,  treasurer; 
G.  Edmund  Valitte,  chief  engineer.  In  1854:  J.  P.  Cummins,  president;  John 
R.  Heald,  vice-president;  Chas.  M.  Chase,  treasurer;  H.  L.  Armstrong,  sec- 
retary; W.  H.  Edwards,  engineer.  In  1858:  J.  P.  Cummins,  president;  Howard 
Heald,  vice-president;  Geo.  B.  Chase,  secretary;  S.  M.  Chappell,  treasurer;  J.  P. 
Cummins,  S.  M.  Chappell,  L.  N.  Buckler,  E.  Law  Rogers,  Chas.  R.  Smith,  Chas. 
A.  Oliver,  Geo.  B.  Chase,  delegates  to  the  Baltimore  United  Fire  Department. 
In  i860:  Jacob  Heald,  president;  Howard  Heald,  vice-president;  Geo.  B.  Chase, 
secretary;  Samuel  M.  Chappell,  treasurer;  Jacob  Heald,  John  P.  Cummins, 

C.  A.  Oliver,  J.  M.  Chappell,  J.  S.  Wineberger,  Geo.  B.  Chase  and  Chas.  R. 
Smith,  delegates  to  the  Baltimore  United  Fire  Department. 

The  Western  Hose  Company. — First  officers  elected  (April  7,  1852) :  Chas. 
F.  Qoud,  president ;  John  C.  Ensor,  vice-president ;  D.  Allen  Mantz,  secretary ; 
•  Joseph  T.  Logan,  treasurer.    Joseph  T.  Logan  succeeded  Mr.  Cloud  as  presi- 
dent in  1856,  and  was  followed  in  1857   by   Jos.    H.   Amey.     In    1857,  J.  T. 
Tucker  was  elected  president,  and  remained  in  office  until  1864. 

Pioneer  Hook  and  Ladder  Company  No.  i. — Officers,  October  22,  1852, 
when  the  company  first  paraded  in  public :  Chas.  T.  Holloway,  president ;  B.  F. 
Cole,  acting  vice-president;  John  M.  Denison,   secretary;   L.   H.   Matthews, 
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treasurer;  John  M.  Denison,  marshal.  In  1853  the  officers  were:  Chas.  T. 
Holloway,  president;  Hugh  B.  Jones,  vice-president;  John  M.  Denison,  sec- 
retary ;  Samuel  H.  Matthews,  engineer.  The  officers  of  the  library  association  of 
the  company  in  1855  were:  Wm.  G.  Holbrook,  president;  R.  W.  Bowerman, 
vice-president;  M.  O'Brien,  secretary;  L.  A.  Sanders,  treasurer;  Alex.  Geddes, 
Wm.  D.  Jones,  Henry  Qaridge,  Benjamin  Stanton,  trustees;  Alex.  Geddes, 
librarian. 

Mt.  Vernon  Hook  and  Ladder  Company. — Organized  September  9,  1853, 
with  these  officers:  B.  F.  Zimmerman,  president;  Geo.  F.  Zimmerman,  first 
vice-president;  Thomas  Whelan,  second  vice-president;  Geo.  W.  Lindsay,  sec- 
retary; Nathan  F.  Dushane,  treasurer.  In  1855,  Col.  Geo.  J.  Zinmierman  was 
elected  president.  He  was  succeeded  in  1858  by  Geo.  F.  Blinsenger,  and  in 
1859  ^y  Joliii  Hielbert.    Wm.  J.  Nichollas  was  elected  president  in  1861. 

The  United  States  Hose  Company. — ^The  first  officers  of  the  company, 
which  was  formed  March  8,  1854,  were:  John  H.  Travers,  president;  Wm. 
Koonsmary,  Thos.  Meshaw,  J.  P.  Baxter,  vice-presidents;  Geo.  W.  Rider,  sec- 
retary; Joshua  Orem,  treasurer.  J.  P.  Baxter  was  elected  president  in  1855,  and 
was  succeeded  in  1856  by  Wm.  M.  Starr.  In  1864  the  following  officers  were 
elected :  Joseph  P.  Baxter,  president ;  James  Carr,  vice-president ;  George  W. 
Rider,  secretary;  Exlward  Albaugh,  treasurer;  J.  P.  Baxter,  Edward  Albaugfa, 
Daniel  Shanks,  John  Marshall,  Geo.  W.  Rider,  James  Carr  and  James  Qassey, 
delegates  to  the  Baltimore  United  Fire  Department. 

Baltimore  City  Fire  Department — Organized  1859. 

Commissioners : — 

John  Cushing,  president,  1858  to  1862. 

John  T.  Morris,  1858  to  1864,  1874  to  1878;  president  1862  to  1864,  and 
1875  to  1878. 

Wm.  H.  Quincey,  1858  to  1862. 

John  W.  Loane,  1858  to  1861. 

Wm.  H.  Stran,  1858  to  1868. 

Charles  W.  Walker,  1861  to  1865 ;  president,  1864  to  1865. 

John  H.  Baylies,  1862  to  1868;  president,  1865  to  1868. 

Robert  Tyson,  1862  to  1868. 

Thomas  H.  Sumwalt,  1864  to  1868. 

Frederick  Achey,  1865  to  1868. 


Under  reorganization  ordinance,  January  23,  1868 : 


unuer  reorgcinizaHon  uruinanvic,  January  ;tfj,  louo. 

John  S.  Hogg,  president,  March  2,  1868,  to  May  11,  1869;  resigned;  and 
June  15,  1871,  to  1874,  having  been  reappointed  commissioner,  April  29,  1871. 
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Augustus  Albert,  1868  to  1870;  president,  May  11,  1869,  to  1870;  resigned. 

Emanuel  Corbett,  1868  to  August  22, 1871 ;  removed ;  president,  1870  to  1871. 

*Thomas  W.  Campbell,  1868  to  1883 ;  president,  1873. 

Wm.  Wilson,  Jr.,  1868  to  1869;  resigned;  1870  to  April  29,  1871 ;  resigned; 

1874  to  1875 ;  resigned ;  president,  1874  to  1875. 

Edwin  L.  Jones,  1869  to  1874. 

Wm.  H.  Jillard,  1869  to  October,  1870;  resigned. 

Geo.  F.  Thompson,  1870  to  1874. 

James  Logan,  Jr.,  August  22,  1871,  to  1872. 

Samuel  Kirk,  1872  to  1876,  and  April  i,  1884,  to  1887. 

James  A.  Bruce,  1874  to  1878. 

Hugh  Gifford,  1875  to  1878. 

♦Samuel  W.  Regester,  1876  to  1883,  and  1887  to  1890. 

♦Charles  B.  Slingluff,  1878  to  1883. 

♦Samuel  Hannah,  1878  to  1883. 

♦James  K  Trott,  1878  to  1881. 

♦J.  Frank  Morrison,  1878  to  1883. 

Bartholomew  E.  Smith,  1881  to  1883. 

Ordinance  of  1883,  abolishing  commissioners  and  vesting  their  functions  in 
a  Fire  Marshal. 

J.  Monroe  Heiskell,  Fire  Marshal,  February  19,  1883,  to  April  i,  1884. 

Under  ordinance  of  1884,  office  of  Fire  Marshal  abolished  and  board  of 
three  commissioners  created.  The  Mayor  was  to  be  a  member  ex-officio,  so  that 
all  Mayors  have  since  been  members  of  the  Board. 

J.  Alexander  Preston,  April  i,  1884,  to  1896. 

John  F.  Hunter,  April  i,  1884,  to  1896. 

(See  Kirk,  1884  to  1887,  and  Regester,  1887  to  1890,  above.) 

George  May,  1890  to  1896. 

A.  Roszel  Cathcart,  March  i,  1896,  to  date  (1898). 

Robert  H.  Gilbert,  March  i,  1896,  to  March,  1898. 

John  H.  McFaul,  March  i,  1896,  to  April  9,  1898. 

James  C.  Muller,  March,  1898,  to  date. 

Charles  M.  Short,  April  9,  1898,  to  date. 

Chief  Engineers : — 

Charles  T.  Holloway,  December  21,  1858,  to  December  21,  1863. 
James  L.  Steuart,  December  21,  1863,  to  March  2»  1868. 
John  Wesley  Watkins,  March  2,  1868,  to  June  15,  1871. 

*An  ordinance  passed  by  the  City  Council  in  1878  increased  the  number  of  Commissionen  to  seven,  the 
Mayor  having  been  made  a  member  ex-officio  in  the  previous  year. 
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Henry  Spilman,  June  19,  1871,  to  April,  1876. 
John  M.  Hennick,  April,  1876,  to  1893. 
John  J.  Ledden,  1893  to  1896. 
Wm.  C.  McAfee,  1896  to  date  (1898). 

Assistant  (in  later  years  called  "District")  Engineers : — 

James  L.  Steuart,  1859  ^^  December  21, 1863 ;  promoted  to  be  chief. 

James  Wesley  Shaw,  1859  to  1868. 

Leonard  J.  Bandel,  December,  1863^  to  1868. 

Under  reorganization  of  1868 : — 

George  W.  EUender,  1868  to  1894. 

Wm.  C.  Ross,  1868  to  1869. 

John  M.  Heimick,  1869  to  1876;  promoted  to  be  chief. 

George  F.  Thompson,  1876  to  January  i,  1880. 

Thomas  F.  Murphy,  January  i,  1880,  to  1892. 

George  Berry,  superintendent  Annex  companies,  from  annexation  in  June 
to  December  i,  1888. 

Wm.  M.  Dunn  succeeded  Berry  as  superintendent  of  chemical  companies  in 
the  Annex;  subsequently  made  district  engineer;  December  i,  1888,  to  1895. 

John  J.  Ledden,  1892  to  1893 ;  promoted  to  be  chief. 

Frank  K.  Conway,  1893  to  1897. 

Wm.  A.  Larkins,  1893  to  1897. 

Wm.  C.  McAfee,  1894  to  1896;  promoted  to  be  chief. 

Wm.  White,  1895  to  1896. 

George  W.  Horton,  1893  to  date  (1898). 

August  Emrich,  1896  to  date  (1898). 

Frederick  Branan,  1897  to  date  (1898). 

Fielding  H.  Lucas,  1893  to  date  (1898). 

Levin  H.  Burkhardt,  1896  to  date  (1898). 

Wm.  H.  Hartman,  1897  to  date  (1898). 

Superintendents  of  Machinery : — 

Patrick  O'Brien,  1883  to  1884. 

Geo.  J.  Linsenmeyer,  1884  to  date  (1898). 

Qerk  and  Secretary  to  Commissioners: — 
Daniel  Super,  1859  ^  1S60. 
Henry  Fulton,  i860  to  1868. 
John  Williams,  1868  to  1871. 
George  A.  Campbell,  1871  to  1883. 
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William  S.  Lemmon,  1883  to  1884. 
David  H.  Lucchesi,  1884  to  1896. 
Stanley  Baker,  1896  to  date  (1898). 

Superintendents  of  Police  and  Fire  Alarm  Telegraph : — 
John  H.  Whitman,  1859  to  1862. 

David  Pinkney  West,  1862  to  1864. 

Wm.  Barrett,  1864  to  1866. 

John  King,  March,  1866,  to  December  i,  1867. 

John  H.  Whitman,  December  i,  1867,  to  April  i,  1871. 

Harry  P.  Lucas,  April  i,  1871,  to  1872. 

F.  L.  McAleese,  1872  to  1874. 

C.  W.  Crumbacher,  1874  to  1876. 

J.  Frank  Morrison,  March,  1876,  to  1878. 

Charles  J.  McAleese,  1878  to  1896. 

Leona  Lemon,  1896  to  date  (1898). 

Fire  Inspector: — 

F.  H.  B.  Boyd,  July  i,  1859,  to  1868. 

Charles  T.  Holloway,  1868  to  February   6,  1894;  the   office  being  subse- 
quently abolished. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

James  S.  Gary— James  A.  Gary— John  W.  Garrett— John  E.   Hurst- 
Eugene  Levering — ^Joshua  Levering — Lloyd  L.  Jackson. 

It  is  now  the  purpose  of  this  work  to  depart  from  the  strictly  official  lines 
followed  in  the  previous  chapters,  and  to  deal  with  the  City  of  Baltimore  as  a 
whole.  What  constitutes  a  city  in  the  truest  sense  ?  Not  the  miles  of  streets 
and  buildings,  parks  and  pleasure  ways ;  not  the  official  corporation,  bat  the  body 
of  citizens  dwelling  in  community.  Properly  speaking,  the  inhabitants  are 
the  city.  All  else  is  but  the  shell  or  outward  husk.  Hence  to  write  the  life  of 
a  city  is  an  impossibility.  But  as  naturalists  can  depict  and  make  understood 
an  entire  species  of  being  by  describing  a  single  member  of  the  species,  so  the 
historian  can  represent  a  city  by  selecting  types  of  citizenship.  In  this  and 
in  succeeding  chapters  will  now  be  traced  the  lives  of  typical  citizens,  and  if  the 
task  be  measurably  well  done,  the  readers  will  begin  to  get  some  idea  of  what 
Baltimore  has  been  and  is. 

Baltimore  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  American  towns,   and   the   lives   of  its 

founders  and  their  successors  will  illustrate  American  manners  and  customs. 

These  men  of  Maryland  will  be  found  notable  for  what  they  sprung  from,  and 

for  what  they  have  been  and  are  doing.    All  Americans  are  proud  to  come  of 

good  stock,  but  it  is  as  much  their  ambition  to  found  a  family  name  as  to  inherit 

one.    The  sons  and  grandsons  of  our  successful  men  are  not  content  to  rest  upon 

their  fathers'  doings,  but  aim  at  individual  careers.    The  sweetest  of  all  our  native 

poets  has  sung: — 

"Lives  of  great  men  al4  remind  us 

We  can  make  our  lives  sublime." 

No  truer  words  were  ever  penned.  In  the  record  of  notable  lives  will  be 
found  not  only  pictures  of  the  past  and  present,  but  hope  and  inspiration  for  the 
future. 

JAMES  S.  AND  JAMES  A.  GARY. 

The  Gary  family  is  of  English  descent.  The  founder  of  the  American  line 
was  John  Gary,  a  Lancashire  farmer,  who  came  to  the  United  States  in  1712, 
with  his  brother  James. 

The  latter  settled  in  Massachusetts,  while  John  Gary  made  his  home  in  New 
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Hampshire,  where  he  died  in  early  manhood,  kaving  a  large  family.  One  of  his 
sons,  also  named  John  Gary,  was  the  father  of  James  Sullivan  Gary,  of  whom 
James  A.  Gary  is  the  son. 

The  career  of  James  S.  Gary  was  a  notable  one.  Bom  in  Medway,  Mass., 
Nov.  15,  1808,  he  entered  at  an  early  age  a  cotton  mill  belonging  to  the  Medway 
Manufacturing  Company,  and  spent  seven  years  in  its  service.  Brought  up 
from  his  earliest  childhood  in  the  school  of  adversity,  but  utilizing  every  means 
for  the  acquirement  of  knowledge,  he  found  himself  at  the  age  of  22  the  possessor 
of  a  few  thousand  dollars,  saved  from  his  own  earnings,  and  thoroughly 
equipped  by  practical  experience  in  the  details  of  cotton  manufacturing.  In  1830 
he  married  Pamelia,  daughter  of  Deacon  Ebenezer  Forrest,  of  Foxboro,  Mass., 
removed  to  Uncasville,  Conn.,  and  invested  his  all  in  a  cotton  factory  there.  For 
many  years  thereafter  his  career  was  one  of  constant  struggle  with  hardship 
and  misfortune,  brought  on  by  the  mismanagement  of  others.  Mr.  Gary  spent 
several  years  in  charge  of  one  of  the  departments  of  the  Lonsdale  Cotton  Mills, 
in  Rhode  Island,  and  then,  in  1838,  entered  the  service  of  the  Patuxent  Manu- 
facturing Company,  at  Laurel,  Md.  In  1844,  with  associates,  he  established  the 
Ashland  Manufactimng  Company  of  Baltimore  County,  took  charge  of  the  works 
and  carried  them  on  with  signal  ability  for  ten  years,  meanwhile  supervising  the 
mill  of  the  Patuxent  Company.  In  1853  he  helped  to  establish  the  Alberton 
Manufacturing  Company,  at  Elysville,  Md.  The  Ashland  Mills  were  totally 
destroyed  by  fire  in  1854,  and  the  Alberton  Company  failed  in  1857,  during  the 
panic  which  devastated  the  whole  of  the  United  States.  The  latter  company 
was  reorganized  as  the  Sagouan  Manufacturing  Company,  but  in  1859  Mr.  Gary 
was  obliged  to  assume  the  entire  ownership  in  consequence  of  disastrous  opera- 
tions by  the  then  financial  men  of  the  concern.  Governed  by  a  scrupulous  sense 
of  honor,  he  refused  the  friendly  offer  of  a  liberal  compromise,  and  assumed  all 
the  debts  of  the  concern.  His  creditors  had  offered  to  accept  fifty  cents  on  the 
dollar,  to  which  Mr.  Gary  replied :  "Give  me  three  years  time,  and  I  will  pay  one 
hundred  cents  on  the  dollar."  To  such  an  offer  but  one  answer  was  possible, 
and  in  less  than  one-half  the  time  asked  for,  that  is,  within  eighteen  months,  Mr. 
Gary  had  acquitted  every  obligation.  Surely  a  noble  record  and  an  inspiring 
example  of  honor  and  probity.  In  the  prime  of  a  life  that  had  been  full  of 
struggles,  but,  in  his  latter  years,  crowned  with  eminent  success,  he  was  suddenly 
stricken  with  a  fatal  illness  and  died  March  7,  1870,  respected  by  all  who  knew 
him.  He  was  buried  in  Alberton,  near  the  busy  mills  which  he  had  founded,  and 
amid  the  pleasant  surroundings  which  his  genius  had  created.  He  was  a  bom 
leader,  and  excelled  in  the  management  of  men.  Although  not  identified  with 
any  church,  his  life  was  regulated  by  the  Golden  Rule,  and  his  memory  is  re- 
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vered  by  all  who  had  the  honor  of  his  acquaintance.    His  children  were  James 
A.,  and  Pamelia  A.,  now  Mrs.  Hart  B.  Holton,  of  Baltimore  County. 

James  A.  Gary  was  bom  in  Uncasville,  Conn.,  Oct.  22,  1833.  He  attended 
school  at  Rockhill  Institute,  Ellicott  City,  and  afterward  at  Alleghany  College, 
Meadville,  Pa.  In  1861  he  was  admitted  to  partnership  by  his  faither,  under  the 
style  of  James  S.  Gary  &  Son,  and  at  once  applied  his  useful  powers  and  culti- 
vated mind  to  the  work  of  the  house.  The  energy  which  he  brought  into  the 
affairs  of  the  firm  was  quickly  made  apparent.  An  office  and  warehouse  had 
been  established  in  Baltimore,  and  in  1862  a  branch  house  was  opened  in  St. 
Louis.  This  gave  the  concern  a  footing  in  the  West,  which  has  since  proved 
highly  profitable.  As  an  illustration  of  the  difficulties  and  dangers  which  have 
confronted  and  been  surmounted  by  this  firm,  it  may  be  said  that  in  1866  the 
mills  and  property  at  Alberton  were  damaged  by  a  freshet.  The  losses  were 
quickly  repaired.  In  1868  they  suffered  from  the  same  cause,  a  torrent  sweeping 
down  the  valley  of  the  Patapsco,  destroying  many  lives  and  millions  of  dollars 
worth  of  property.  On  this  occasion  the  senior  Gary  narrowly  escaped  with  his 
life,  and  the  firm  lost  much  valuable  property.  The  waters  had  scarcdy  sub- 
sided, however,  when  the  firm  began  rebuilding  their  mills,  after  first  relieving 
the  immediate  necessities  of  the  sufferers  dependent  upon  them.  The  work  was 
pushed  rapidly,  and  theirs  was  the  first  mill  in  the  valley  to  resume  operations. 
Advantage  was  taken  of  the  opportunity  to  make  many  improvements,  and  the 
additions  were  so  extensive  that  the  capacity  of  the  old  plant  was  doubled.  Their 
production  has  since  been  again  largely  increased. 

In  1870  Mr.  Gary  succeeded  his  father  as  head  of  the  firm,  and  he  has  con- 
ducted its  affairs  for  twenty-eight  years  with  marked  probity,  ability  and  success. 

Among  the  business  men  of  Baltimore  he  is  universally  respected.  The 
large  mills  in  Alberton  thrive  under  his  management,  and  afford  the  means  of 
subsistence  to  hundreds  of  human  beings.  Mr.  Gary  owns  other  valuable  busi- 
ness properties  in  Baltimore  and  Howard  counties,  and  has  been  repeatedly 
called  to  share  in  the  management  of  financial  and  other  business  corporations 
in  Baltimore.  He  was  president  for  several  years  of  the  Merchants  and  Manu- 
facturers' Association,  and  is  now  vice-president  of  the  Consolidated  Gas  Com- 
pany, and  president  of  the  Citizens'  National  Bank.  He  also  holds  director- 
ships in  the  Savings  Bank  of  Baltimore,  the  Warehouse  Company  of  Baltimore, 
the  American  Insurance  Company  of  Baltimore,  the  Merchants  and  Manufac- 
turers' Insurance  Company  of  Baltimore,  and  the  Baltimore  Trust  and  Guar- 
antee Company. 

In  politics,  Mr.  Gary  was  an  ardent  Unionist  during  the  war,  and  he  has 
been  a  Republican  ever  since.    In  1870  he  was  nominated  for  Congress  in  the 
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Fifth  District,  which  was  a  Democratic  district  at  that  time,  and  of  course  he 
was  defeated. 

In  1879  ^^  ^^  nominated  by  his  party  for  Governor.  In  those  days  the 
State  was  hopelessly  Democratic,  and  consequently  he  failed  of  election,  although 
he  made  a  very  active  canvass.  He  has  been  a  del^ate  to  every  National  Con- 
vention of  his  party  since  1872,  and  from  1880  to  1896  represented  Maryland  upon 
the  Republican  National  Committee.  In  the  councils  of  his  party  he  speaks 
with  authority,  and  his  utterances  are  heard  with  respect,  because  all  men  know 
them  to  be  actuated  by  patriotism  and  the  desire  to  uphold  what  he  deems  the 
right.  Removed  by  character  and  fortune  from  any  suspicion  of  self-interest, 
he  stands  in  the  arena  of  politics  a  commanding  figure,  ever  ready  to  throw  his 
weighty  influence  on  the  side  of  justice  and  purity. 

Mr.  Gary's  career  was  crowned  with  the  honor  of  membership  in  President 
McKinley's  Cabinet,  he  having  accepted  the  portfolio  of  Postmaster  General. 
Owing  to  the  condition  of  his  health;  Mr.  Gary  deemed  it  wise  to  withdraw 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  Spanish-American  War,  as  he  feared  his  strength  would 
be  insuflicient  to  bear  the  extraordinary  strain  entailed  by  the  war. 

In  1856  Mr.  Gary  was  married  to  Miss  Lavinia  W.  Corrie,  daughter  of 
James  Corrie.  He  is  the  father  of  one  son  and  seven  daughters.  His  son, 
E.  Stanley  Gary,  is  now  junior  partner  in  the  old  firm. 

JOHN  W.  GARRETT. 

One  of  the  most  imposing  figures  in  a  half-century's  history  of  the  City  of 
Baltimore  is  that  of  that  g^eat  and  talented  railway  builder  and  director,  John 
W.  Garrett,  President  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  systems,  who  directed  the 
affairs  of  that  corporation  from  the  year  1857  until  the  time  of  his  death,  in  1884. 

John  W.  Garrett  was  bom  July  31,  1820  in  the  City  of  Baltimore.  He  was 
the  second  son  of  Robert  Garrett,  a  wealthy  merchant  engaged  in  foreign  and 
domestic  commerce.  He  imbibed  his  early  education  in  his  native  city,  pre- 
paring himself  for  a  university  career,  which  he  obtained  in  Lafayette  College,  Pa., 
in  which  institution  he  completed  his  studies.  Having  graduated  and  returned 
to  his  home,  he  entered  his  father's  counting  room,  and  it  was  not  long  before 
he  and  his  elder  brother,  Henry  S.  Garrett,  had  become  partners  in  the  firm 
of  Robert  Garrett  &  Sons. 

The  elder  Garrett  had  early  realized  the  boundless  resources  of  the  territory 
west  of  the  Alleghany  and  Cumberland  Mountains.  Being  a  student,  he 
acquired  an  astute  knowledge  of  the  geographical  relations  of  the  city  of  Balti- 
more with  other  sections  of  the  United  States.  He  was  untiring  in  his  efforts 
to  bring  about  a  closer  bond  between  those  sections  and  his  native  city.    Always 
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zealous  and  enthusiastic  in  his  support  of  all  the  legitimate  projects,  it  was  his 
one  aim  to  bring  about  a  closer  communication  with  the  trans-Alleghanian  West 
by  canal  and  railway  communication,  a  demand  which  increased  with  the  con- 
stantly growing  population  of  the  States  bordering  the  Ohio  River. 

Robert  Garrett's  sons,  Henry  S.  and  John  W.,  shared  their  father's  opinioii, 
and  when  they  associated  themselves  in  business  with  him  they  devoted  diem- 
selves  with  enthusiasm  to  this  same  great  object,  and  by  their  added  energy 
enlarged  the  scope  of  the  firm's  business.  They  became  the  active  correspondents 
of  the  great  firm  of  George  Peabody  &  Co.,  of  London,  England,  and  odier 
well-known  European  commercial  houses.  To  these  were  added  a  closer 
relation  with  many  of  the  leading  mercantile  institutions  of  the  Western  States, 
many  of  which  they  represented. 

During  his  eariy  commercial  life  John  W.  Garrett  became  a  careful  obMrver 
of  the  construction  and  progress  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  vdu^b, 
although  nominally  opened  to  Wheeling  in  1852,  remained  embarrassed  and 
ineffective  to  as  late  a  period  as  1856.  Mr.  Garrett  had  frequently  been  solicited 
to  participate  in  the  affairs  of  the  corporation,  but  declined  to  take  an  active 
part  in  the  contest  in  which  it  was  engaged,  until  the  year  1857,  when,  by  one 
of  those  unaccountable  impulses  which  prompt  men,  and  occasionally  consti- 
tute the  precursor  of  a  complete  change  of  career,  he  was  induced  to  attend  a 
meeting  of  the  stockholders,  which  was  called  to  consider  the  affairs  of  the 
road.  His  interest  was  aroused  by  the  controversy,  and  he  soon  took  part  in 
the  discussion.  With  extraordinary  grasp  of  the  situation,  he  then  and  there  in 
an  address  sounded  the  keynote  of  the  policy  which  was  destined  to  make  this 
corporation  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  successful  in  the  United  States,  and, 
what  was  more,  under  the  direction  and  management  of  the  speaker.  So  impres- 
sive and  magnetic  was  the  individuality  of  John  W.  Garrett  that  from  this 
moment  the  stockholders  of  the  B.  &  O.  Railroad  had  but  one  aim,  and  it  was 
to  induce  Mr.  Garrett  to  take  hold  of  the  throttle  and  lienceforth  g^ide  the  great 
machine  in  its  onward  course. 

In  October,  1857,  Mr.  Garrett  became  a  director,  and  never  once  did  he 
flinch  or  shrink  from  the  laborious  duties  which  his  position  exacted.    He  had 
foreseen  that  upon  those  who  were  to  undertake  to  reform  the  management 
of  the  company,  change  its  policy  and  conduct  it  solely  as  an  industrial  enter- 
prise, would  devolve  a  herculean  task.    One  of  the  first  things  to  be  recognize^ 
with  a  keen  foresight  by  Mr.  Garrett  was,  that  in  order  to  realize  success,  tb 
organic  law  of  the  State  and  the  relations  of  the  B.  &  O.  to  the  State  would  hai 
to  be  changed.    The  successful  consummation  of  these  constitute  marked  iw 
dents  in  the  history  of  the  corporation. 
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Meanwhile  Mr.  Garrett  had  become  the  president  of  the  B.  &  O.  Railroad, 
and  to  his  judgment  and  labor  is  due  the  enjoyment  of  rights  more  nearly  com* 
mensurate  with  the  interests  of  the  individual  stockholder.  If  the  B.  &  O.  has 
grown  into  a  great  and  powerful  system,  it  is  due  primarily  to  the  policy  of  Mr. 
Garrett,  who  always  insisted  upon  ample  equipment,  completeness  of  the  com- 
pany's workshops,  rigid  economy,  and  strict  accountability  of  all  its  employees, 
all  of  which  was  not  only  consistent,  but  in  line  with  the  principles  which  he  had 
instilled  into  the  minds  of  the  stockholders  from  his  first  participation  in  their 
deliberations.  He  was  broad  and  progressive,  and  eager  to  introduce  every 
improvement  which  promised  to  facilitate  the  transportation  of  freight,  and 
assured  the  comforts  of  the  passengers. 

President  Garrett's  system  of  management  was  in  full  force  when  the 
war  broke  out,  and  with  it  came  a  true  test  of  John  W.  Garrett's  greatness. 

It  is  not  the  object  to  go  into  detail  of  historic  events,  which  are  preserved  in 
the  nation's  records,  in  this  brief  biographical  sketch,  but  the  writer  incorporates 
at  least  a  few  lines  of  the  historian,  wherewith  to  establish  his  account. 

Major  Theodore  Lang  tells  us  in  his  "Loyal  West  Virginia  from  1861  to 
1865,"  that  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  was  from  its  geographical  position 
the  principal  theatre  of  military  operations,  that  for  four  years  the  single-track 
road  was  the  main  artery  which  conveyed  all  the  forces  from  the  West  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Capital,  and  in  turn,  as  necessity  may  have  required,  carried  them 
back  to  the  field  of  operation  all  along  the  border  States — that  towards  it  the 
Confederacy  bent  all  its  greatest  energies — ^all  was  concentrated  upon  its  destruc- 
tion. In  the  author's  own  language,  "Admitting,  then,  the  fact  of  the  favorable 
geographical  position  of  the  road  and  the  importance  which  both  unionists  and 
dis-unionists  assigned  to  it,  let  us  pause  to  inquire,  what  would  have  been  the  result 
had  the  road  fallen  into  the  hands  of  secessionists?  or,  suppose  the  officers  of  the 
road  had  been  disloyal  to  the  government  and  had  aided  and  abetted  the  cause  of 
the  secessionists;  we  believe  had  such  conditions  obtained,  the  war  would  un- 
doubtedly have  been  greatly  prolonged,  if  not  materially  changed  in  its  results. 
The  personality  that  determined  the  policy  of  the  B.  &  O.  R.  R.  was  President 
John  W.  Garrett — ^this  was  the  masterhand  that  opened  the  throttle  and  lever  of 
her  engines  and  sped  them  on  their  patriotic  work."  Further  on,  where  the 
author  touches  upon  the  personal  relationship  of  Mr.  Garrett  to  Mr.  Lincoln  and 
his  Cabinet,  he  says :  "He  was  one  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  trusted  advisers ;  his  rela- 
tions to  Secretary  Stanton  were  of  the  closest  character.  He  was  as  much  a  part 
of  Mr.  Lincoln's  Cabinet  as  any  man  in  it,  and  was  often  called  to  Cabinet  counsels 
when  questions  of  great  moment  were  discussed." 

Like  all  successful  and' infhiential  men,  Mr.  Garrett  (consequently,  the  B.  & 
O.  R.  R.)  had  foes,  not  only  in  the  enem/s  camp,  but  in  his  own.    Upon  one 
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occasion  a  delegation  of  Baltimore  politicians  submitted  to  President  Linccdn  a 
charge  involving  the  question  of  Mr.  Garrett's  loyalty  to  the  Union  cause.  After 
hearing  them,  Mr.  Lincoln  administered  to  these  gentlemen  a  rebuke  in  these 
words :  "When  any  of  you  have  done  half  as  much  for  the  government  as  John 
W.  Garrett,  I  may  consider  your  request." 

The  friendship  between  these  two  g^eat  patriots,  the  President  of  the  nation 
and  the  president  of  that  railroad  company,  which  proved  one  of  the  nation's  most 
potential  factors  in  its  most  trying  days,  remained  unbroken  until  the  great  martyr 
President  was  carried  to  his  grave,  and  his  faithful  friends  and  co-workers,  John 
W.  Garrett  and  Edwin  M.  Stanton  stood  beside  his  bier. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  there  began  a  busy  season  for  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Railroad  in  the  more  peaceful  pursuits  of  extensive  enterprise  and  con- 
struction which  now  followed  in  rapid  succession.  Parkersburg  branch  road 
with  its  twenty-three  soUdly  walled  and  arched  tunnels  was  undertaken;  the 
Washington  County  branch,  from  Knoxville  to  Hagerstown,  was  built ;  the  Cen- 
tral Ohio  division  organized  a  branch  from  Newark  on  the  Central  Ohio  Rail- 
road to  Sandusky  on  Lake  Erie ;  the  line  of  the  Marietta  and  Cincinnati  Railroad 
was  improved;  the  Metropolitan  branch  road  from  Point  of  Rocks  on  the  main 
line  to  Washington  City  was  placed  under  construction;  the  great  iron  bridge 
over  the  Ohio  River  at  Parkersburg  was  built;  another  bridge  over  the  same 
river  at  Bellaire  was  commenced,  and  provision  of  means  made  to  fully  complete 
it  within  a  brief  period ;  the  railway  extending  from  Pittsburg  through  Connells- 
ville  to  Cumberland  in  Maryland  was  connected  with  the  B.  &  O. 

These  improvements  and  changes  resulted  in  an  increase  from  receipts  of 
$4,301,009.27  received  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1859,  to  the 
sum  of  $10,840,37048  received  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1870. 

In  addition  to  railroad  developments,  Mr.  Garrett  steadily  directed  the  atten- 
tion of  his  company  to  the  organizing  and  establishing  of  trans- Atlantic  commu- 
nication with  Baltimore  harbor. 

Mr.  Garrett  was  economic  in  his  official  relations  to  his  company.  When 
after  recognizing  his  good  value,  the  Board  of  Directors  voted  unanimously  to 
increase  Mr.  Garrett's  salary  from  four  thousand  to  ten  thousand  dollars  per 
annum,  he  declined  to  accept  the  increase.  What  wonder  that  he  refused  to  ac- 
cept the  presidency  of  other  railway  companies,  though  these  were  accompanied 
by  proposals  of  salaries  ranging  from  thirty  to  fifty  thousand  dollars.  He  was 
contented  to  remain  with  the  object  of  his  earlier  affections,  the  B.  &  O.  R.  R. 
A  fitting  epitome  of  the  career  of  John  W.  Garrett  would  consist  in  the  para- 
phrase, "He  builded  as  well  as  he  knew.    And  none  knew  better  than  heT" 
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JcAn  W.  Garrett  married  Miss  Rachel  Harrison  of  Baltimore,  and  by  her  had 
three  children.  He  died  at  Deer  Park,  Maryland,  September  26,  1884.  His  re- 
mains rest  in  the  family  plot  at  Greenmount  Cemetery,  Baltimore. 

Robert  Garrett,  the  eldest  son  erf  John  W.  Garrett,  was  bom  April  9,  1847. 
His  wife  was  Miss  Mary  Frick  of  Baltimore.  He  succeeded  his  father  in  the 
presidency  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company.  He  was  a  graduate 
of  Princeton  of  the  class  of  '67.    Mr.  Robert  Garrett  died  July  29,  1896. 

T.  Harrison  Garrett,  the  second  son  of  John  W.  Garrett,  was  bom  Febmary 
II,  1849.  ^c  ^'^^^  ^  graduate  of  Princeton  College  in  the  class  of  '68,  and  suc- 
ceeded to  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  firm  of  Robert  Garrett  &  Sons. 
He  was  also  a  director  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company.  He  mar- 
ried Miss  Alice  Whitridge,  and  there  are  three  sons,  John  W.,  Horatio  W.  and 
Robert,  the  results  of  the  union.  The  sons,  like  their  father,  graduated  from 
Princeton  College.  Incidentally,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  Robert  Garrett  has 
just  returned  from  the  great  athletic  games,  which  took  place  in  Athens,  Greece. 
April  6-14,  1896,  as  a  first  prize  winner. 

T.  Harrison  Garrett  died  June  7,  1888. 

Mary  E.  Garrett,  the  only  daughter  of  John  W.  Garrett,  was  bom  March  5, 
1854.  Miss  Garrett  enjoys  a  national  reputation  for  her  charitable  tendencies. 
Br3m  Mawr,  an  institution  of  learning  for  young  girls,  which  she  has  created, 
constitutes  a  lasting  monument  to  Miss  Garrett's  philanthropy. 

JOHN  E.  HURST. 

There  is  perhaps  no  name  in  Baltimore  which  is  more  prominent  in  commer- 
cial, social  and  political  circles  than  that  of  Mr.  John  E.  Hurst. 

The  career  of  Mr.  Hurst  is  an  interesting  one.  Early  in  the  now  closing  cen- 
tury, the  dry  goods  firm  of  Barry  &  Hurst  was  established  and  flourished  until 
the  year  1841,  when  it  was  dissolved  and  changed  to  that  of  Hurst  &  Barry,  and 
as  such  continued  until  the  year  1857,  when  both  members  of  the  firm  retired,  and 
the  stock  and  good  will  of  the  concern  were  acquired  by  purchase  by  the  Messrs. 
Wm.  R.  and  John  E.  Hurst,  both  of  whom  were  nephews  of  the  founder  of  the 
business,  and  they  continued  it  under  the  style  of  Hurst  &  Co. 

In  1868  Mr.  William  R.  Hurst  died  and  Mr.  L.  B.  Pumell  was  admitted,  and 
the  firm  became  Hurst,  Pumell  &  Co.  This  was  January  i,  1869.  The  members 
of  this  firm  were  John  E.  Hurst,  Littleton  B.  Purndl,  the  husband  of  Mr.  John 
E.  Hurst's  daughter,  Mary  E.  B.,  and  Alfred  Maddox. 

In  the  year  1872  Lloyd  L.  Jackson  and  William  E.  Qarke  were  admitted. 
On  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Maddox,  William  Bell  Hurst,  son  of  the  senior,  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  firm. 
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On  January  i,  1895,  the  firm  of  Hurst,  Pumdl  &  Co.  was  again  changed  to 
John  E.  Hurst  &  Co.,  and  as  such  continues  up  to  the  present  day  with  the  fol- 
lowing names  composing  it:  John  E.  Hurst,  Lloyd  L.  Jackson,  William  B. 
Hurst,  Alexander  C.  R.  Wilson,  Henry  S.  Hurst,  John  E.  Hurst,  Jr.,  and  Millard 
F.  Burgess. 

John  E.  Hurst  was  bom  on  the  21st  of  October,  1832,  at  the  family  home- 
stead, "Wear  Neck  Farm,"  on  the  Great  Choptank  River,  three  miles  fro«n  Cam- 
bridge, Dorchester  county,  Maryland.  His  father  was  Stephen  H.  Hurst,  a  suc- 
cessful farmer  and  for  many  years  an  influential  member  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  in  which  religious  organization  he  was  a  local  preacher.  He  had 
inherited  the  homestead  from  his  father,  Samuel  Hurst,  who  came  over  from 
Surrey,  England,  in  1768,  and  resided  thereon  until  he  died,  in  1846. 

In  the  following  y«ar  his  widow  removed  to  Cambridge,  where  better  facili- 
ties for  the  education  of  her  children  were  to  be  found.  John  E.  Hurst  was  then 
about  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  was  sent  to  school  at  the  Cambridge  Academy. 

In  1849  his  ambition  to  engage  in  business  pursuits  prompted  him  to  come 
to  Baltimore.  Here  he  procured  his  first  position  with  the  well  known  house  of 
Hamilton  Easter  &  Co. 

The  young  man's  tastes  and  judgment,  however,  prompting  a  preference  for 
the  wholesale  dry  goods  trade,  he  resigned  his  position  and  sought  a  place  with 
the  firm  of  Hamilton  &  Thomas.  Successfully  securing  this,  he  remained  there 
for  several  years. 

In  the  year  1856,  having  meanwhile  thoroughly  qualified  himself  for  weight- 
ier responsibilities,  he  again  resigned  his  position  and  entered  the  house  of  Hurst 
&  Berry,  of  which  he  was  destined  eventually  to  become  the  head. 

The  firm  of  John  E.  Hurst  &  Co.  is  admittedly  the  heaviest  dry  goods  import- 
ing and  jobbing  house  in  Baltimore,  or  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line.  Its 
standing  and  popularity  are  second  to  none  in  the  trade. 

Mr.  Hurst,  in  consequence  of  a  strong  personality,  occupies  an  enviable  posi- 
tion in  this  community.  He  is  a  man  of  dear  judgment,  uncommon  business 
sagacity,  coupled  with  ccxiservatism  and  administrative  talents. 

His  views  on  all  matters  of  public  interest  are  proverbially  sound. 

Perhaps  nothing  can  better  testify  to  Mr.  Hurst's  influence  among  his  fellow 
citizen's  than  a  reference  to  the  many  positions  of  honor  and  trust  which  he  occu- 
pies. 

Mr.  Hurst  was  president  of  the  Merchants'  and  Manufacturers'  Association 
several  years,  and  continues  to  be  one  of  the  vice-presidents. 

Simultaneously  he  had  been  the  continuous  chairman  of  its  most  important 
committee,  that  on  transportation,  for  years,  because  of  his  intimate  knowledge  of 
railway  matters  and  traffic  in  general. 
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He  is  the  vice-president  of  the  National  Exchange  Bank,  and  is  a  director  in 
the  follo¥dng  organizations :  The  Board  of  Trade,  Eutaw  Savings  Bank,  Mer- 
cantile Trust  and  Deposit  Company,  Ashland  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Balti- 
more county ;  he  was  a  member  of  the  Water  Board,  and  is  a  trustee  of  the  Sam- 
uel Ready  Asylum,  and  also  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital.  He  is  an  active 
member  and  vestryman  of  St.  Peter's  P.  E.  Church. 

Mr.  Hurst  married  in  1858  Miss  Mary  R.,  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Ephraim  Bell, 
a  prominent  physician  erf  New  Market,  Baltimore  county. 

There  are  eight  children,  three  sons  and  five  daughters,  the  fruits  of  this 
union. 

Mr.  Hurst's  family  r^idence  is  No.  704  Cathedral  street,  and  in  Summer  the 
family  sojourns  at  the  elegant  country  place,  "Hurstleigh,"  on  Woodbrook  ave- 
nue, some  six  miles  from  the  city. 

EUGENE  AND  JOSHUA  LEVERING. 

Eugene  and  Joshua  Levering,  twin  brothers,  were  bom  in  Baltimore,  Sep- 
tember 12, 1845.  They  trace  their  descent  back  to  one  Rosier  Levering,  a  French 
Huguenot,  who  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  fled  from  France  to 
escape  persecution,  and  found  refuge  in  Westphalia.  His  two  sons,  Wigard  and 
Gerhard,  came  to  America  in  1685,  ^^^  became  the  progenitors  of  a  numerous 
family.  Their  descendants  at  present  number  several  thousands,  and  are  to  be 
found  both  East  and  West. 

Eugene  and  Joshua  are  two  of  the  sons  of  Eugene  Levering,  a  descendant  of 
Wigard,  who  was  bom  in  Baltimore  in  1819,  and  who  with  his  brother  Frederick 
A.,  founded  the  firm  of  Levering  &  Co.,  in  1842. 

The  firm  conducted  a  sugar  and  coffee  business.  They  had  a  large  Southern 
trade  when  the  war  broke  out,  causing  them  large  losses.  Their  creditors  ac- 
cepted a  compromise  of  fifty  cents  on  the  dollar,  but  when  in  a  few  years  pros- 
perity returned  to^them,  the  firm  voluntarily  settled  up  the  balance  with  interest, 
for  which  they  considered  themselves  morally  bound.  The  sum  so  paid  exceeded 
$100,000. 

When  Frederick  A.  Levering  died  in  1866,  Eugene  took  his  sons  William  T., 
Joshua  and  Eugene  into  partnership  and  changed  the  firm  name  to  E.  Levering 
&  Co.  Other  interests  were  gradually  dropped,  until  the  business  was  confined 
entirely  to  the  coffee  trade  as  now. 

The  father  died  in  1870,  but  his  will  required  the  sons  to  carry  on  the  busi- 
ness for  five  years,  leaving  the  conduct  of  everything  to  them.  The  father's  judg- 
ment was  good,  for  the  result  of  this  policy  was  to  largely  augment  the  value  of 
their  estate  when  it  was  settled  up  in  1875. 
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William  T.  Levering,  oldest  brother,  subsequently  withdrew  {rem  the  firm, 
which  now  includes  in  addition  to  Eugene  and  Joshua,  the  fifth  brother,  Leonidas 
M.,  and  the  eighth  and  youngest  brother,  Franklin  W.  The  fourth  brother,  Fred- 
erick A.,  like  the  elder,  and  Leonard  M.,  the  seventh,  is  in  the  coffee  business  by 
himself.  Edwin  W.,  the  sixth  of  the  Levering  brothers,  is  a  member  of  the  firm 
of  Taylor  &  Levering. 

Eugene  and  Joshua  Levering  are  both  Baptists  and  active  church  members. 
They  are  both  Prohibitionists  and  enthusiastic  supporters  of  that  cause.  Eugene 
was  the  first  of  the  two  to  be  honored  by  a  nomination  by  the  party.  That  was  in 
1886.  Prior  to  that  both  brothers  had  been  Democrats.  They  experienced  a 
change  of  heart  politically  in  1884,  when  for  the  first  time  a  r^pular  Prohibition 
ticket  was  voted  for  in  Maryland.  The  brothers  were  deeply  impressed  by  the 
principles  of  the  party,  and  when  the  congressional  campaign  of  1886  arrived  they 
felt  it  their  duty  to  give  the  movement  their  active  support. 

Eugene  as  a  candidate  for  Congress  received  1692  votes,  which  was  a  sur- 
prisingly large  number,  inasmuch  as  the  Prohibition  presidential  ticket  in  1884 
only  received  629  votes  in  the  same  district. 

In  1891  Joshua  Levering  was  nominated  by  the  Prohibition  party  for  G>mp- 
troUer  of  the  Treasury  and  polled  5443  votes,  running  323  votes  ahead  oi  his 
ticket.  In  1892  Joshua  was  all  but  nominated  by  his  party  for  Vice-President, 
but  lost  the  nomination  through  a  false  report  that  he  was  at  the  head  of  a  big 
coffee  trust.  As  Prohibition  nominee  for  governor  oi  Maryland  in  1895  he 
received  over  7700  votes,  the  largest  number  ever  cast  for  any  candidate  of  the 
party  in  this  State.  He  was  the  candidate  of  the  Prc^ibition  party  for  President 
of  the  United  States  in  1896,  and  his  remarkably  excellent  work  during  that  cam- 
paign has  now  become  a  matter  of  history.  He  acts  as  vice^hairman  of  the  State 
organization.  Joshua  Levering  is  president  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation and  has  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  the  increase  of  its  usefulness. 
He  is  also  president  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  House  of  Refuge,  and  Super- 
intendent of  the  Eutaw  Place  Baptist  Church  Sunday-school.  He  has  been  for 
some  years  a  vice-president  of  the  American  Baptist  Publication  Society,  and  on 
several  occasions  has  filled  a  like  position  in  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention. 
Mr.  Levering  has  been  treasurer  of  the  American  Baptist  Education  Society  since 
its  organization,  and  is  now  president  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  for  the  Southern 
Baptist  Theological  Seminary  of  Louisville,  Ky.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Inter- 
national Committee  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  for  the  United  States  and  Canada.  For 
years  he  was  an  active  worker  and  officer  in  the  Young  Men's  Society  in  the 
Seventh  Church,  and  later  in  a  similar  organization  in  the  Eutaw  Place  Church. 
These  societies  were  largely  instrumental  in  building  the  Fuller  Memorial,  the 
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Brantly  and  Immanuel  Baptist  Churches  of  Baltimore.  He  is  a  director  of  the 
Maryland  Trust  Company  and  of  the  Provident  Savings  Bank. 

Mr.  Levering  was  married  November,  1870,  to  Miss  Martha  W.  Keyser, 
daughter  of  the  late  Charles  M.  Keyser.  Seven  children  were  bom  to  them: 
Wilson  K.,  Mary  G.,  Joshua,  Jr.,  Margaretta,  Martha  K.,  Ernest  and  Louise  A. 
Mrs.  Levering  died  May,  1888.  He  married  Margaret  L  Keyser,  sister  of  the 
first  wife,  March,  1892.    Died  August,  1895. 

Eugene  Levering's  name  will  be  identified  as  long  as  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University  exists  with  Levering  Hall,  which  he  built  and  presented  to  the  institu- 
tion. He  also  endowed  a  course  of  lectures  with  the  proviso  that  none  of  the  lec- 
tures to  be  delivered  shall  contain  any  theological  doctrine  not  held  by  Evangeli- 
cal Christians. 

In  the  Fall  of  1893  Eugene  Levering  established  the  Workingman's  Resi- 
dential Club  in  the  old  armory  building  on  the  northwest  comer  of  Front  and 
Fayette  streets.  It  is  not  intended  as  a  charity,  but  to  afford  a  home  to  young 
men  of  meagre  means,  giving  them  healthy,  moral  and  physical  surroundings  at  a 
reasonable  price.  The  club  is  not  self-sustaining,  and  its  founder  has  to  con- 
stantly make  good  its  current  deficit,  which  he  does  cheerfully  and  willingly.  He 
is  a  deacon  of  the  Eutaw  Place  Baptist  Church  and  actively  attends  to  church 
duties.  He  is  president  of  the  National  Bank  of  Commerce  and  president  of  the 
Board  of  Trade. 

Eugene  Levering  was  married  in  January,  1868,  to  Mary  A.  Armstrong. 
Three  children  were  bom  to  them,  Eugene,  Jr.,  Mary  A.,  and  Ethel. 

In  closing  this  brief  sketch  of  the  two  brothers,  a  word  may  be  said  as  to 
their  personality.  In  manners  they  are  gracious  and  urbane,  meeting  all  callers 
without  the  slightest  affectation  and  with  pleasant  courtesy.  Their  life-lcmg  asso- 
ciation has  been  productive  of  the  best  results,  and  both  of  them  are  worthy  of 
any  future  honors  their  fellow  citizens  may  see  fit  to  bestow  upon  them. 

• 

LLOYD  L.  JACKSON. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  figures  in  Baltimore's  commercial  world  is  Lloyd 
L.  Jackson,  member  of  the  great  house  of  John  E.  Hurst  &  Co.  The  great-grand- 
father of  Mr.  Jackson  removed  from  Culpeper  county,  Virginia,  to  Harrison 
county,  now  in  West  Virginia,  at  that  period  a  still  unexplored  wilderness.  His 
son  was  Stephen  P.,  the  grandfather  of  Blackwdl  Jackson. 

Stephen  located  in  the  hamlet  of  Jane  Lew  in  the  county  of  Lewis,  West  Vir- 
ginia, where  the  Jacksons  carried  on  farming  and  a  general  merchandise  business. 
Blackwdl  Jackson  was  the  father  of  Lloyd  L.  Jackson,  who  was  bom  on  the  farm 
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in  Jane  Lew,  on  February  3,  1846.  He  was  still  at  schoc^  in  Weston,  West  Vir- 
ginia, when  the  war  broke  out. 

Although  but  fifteen  years  of  age,  he  enlisted  as  a  volunteer  under  the  com- 
mand of  his  cousin,  Capt.  Alf.  Jackson,  in  the  Confederate  States  Army.  He 
was,  however,  detained  from  following  his  regiment  by  the  forcible  intervention 
of  his  mother.  His  father  was  a  strong  Union  man,  and  was  prominently  known 
as  an  organizer  of  the  new  State  of  West  Virginia. 

The  Jacksons  were  about  equally  divided  in  their  sympathies  between  the 
North  and  the  South ;  hence,  little  wonder  that  the  boy,  whose  parents  leaned  to- 
ward the  other  side,  was  prevented  from  joining  the  Southern  forces  at  that 
tender  age. 

In  the  Fall  of  '61  Lloyd  was  sent  to  Monongahda  Academy,  at  Morgan- 
town,  West  Virginia,  where  he  found  a  great  many  sons  of  Southern  sympa- 
thizers, prominent  among  whom  were  Jesse  Bright,  Chauncey  Black,  James  G)ck- 
rane,  of  Washingtcxi,  D.  C,  Thomas  Edmondston,  son  of  Judge  Edmonston,  of 
West  Virginia,  Hanson  Good,  and  others  who  were  sent  thither  by  their  parents 
to  keep  them  out  of  the  Confederate  army.  There  he  remained  until  the  dose  of 
the  war,  and  in  March,  1866,  he  came  to  Baltimore,  where  he  at  once  accepted  a 
position  as  salesman  with  Hurst  &  Co.,  who  were  then  located  on  Baltimore  street. 
With  this  firm  he  has  remained  ever  since,  and  by  the  industry  and  interest  which 
he  evinced  from  the  beginning,  he  gradually  won  for  himself  a  partnership,  enter- 
ing the  concern  as  a  member  in  January,  1872. 

Mr.  Jackson  is  associated  with  many  prominent  interests  outside  of  the  firm 
of  John  E.  Hurst  &  Company ;  he  is  the  first  vice-president  of  the  Maryland 
Trust  Company,  director  in  the  Commercial  and  Farmers'  Bank,  and  associated 
in  a  similar  capacity  with  the  Western  Maryland  Railroad  Company,  a  number 
of  cotton  mills,  and  is  also  a  director  in  the  Maryland  Penitentiary.  He  was 
appointed  Quartermaster-General  on  Governor  Brown's  staff,  and  served  as  such 
from  1892  to  1896.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Maryland  and  Merchants'  Qubs,  and 
Merchants'  and  Manufacturers'  Association,  and  is  affiliated  with  the  Emmanuel 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 

Mr.  Jackson  has  never  aspired  to  public  office,  but  his  personality  is  calcu- 
lated to  attract  toward  him  the  attention  of  his  fellow  citizens.  In  his  quiet  but 
intense  interest  in  the  economic  questions  which  are  so  vital  to  the  future  welfare 
of  the  nation,  Mr.  Jackson  has  come  to  be  regarded,  by  the  young  Democracy 
of  Maryland,  as  an  indispensable  factor,  and  one  with  whom  to  reckon  in  the 
future  is  a  foregone  conclusion. 

During  the  last  presidential  campaign  Mr.  Jackson,  with  the  courage  of  a 
strong  man's  convictions,  entered  the  bitter  contentions  in  the  interest  of  the  white 
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metal  with  a  strong  and  forcible  pen.  His  devotion  to  his  principles  is  the  more 
conmiendable  when  considering  that  his  was  the  unpopular  side  as  viewed  by  moot 
men  with  whom  Mr.  Jackson  is  allied  in  a  social  and  financial  way.  His  utter- 
ances on  the  vital  issue  of  the  last  campaign  were  concise,  clear  and  comprehen- 
sive. 

In  1871  Mr.  Jackson  married  Annie  L.,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  James  M.  Lester. 
They  have  five  children,  one  son  and  four  daughters. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

Enoch  Pratt— John  Curlett — ^William  F.  Burns — Henry  James — John 
Gregg — James  Gregg — John  R.  Kelso — Thomas  Wilson — Daniel 
Miller. 

ENOCH  PRATT. 

There  are  certain  men  so  eminent  in  their  careers  and  who  exert  so  great  an 
influence  upon  the  community  in  which  they  live,  that  their  names  become,  so  to 
speak,  synonymous  with  the  cities  of  which  they  are  the  glory.  Such  a  man  was 
Enoch  Pratt,  of  Baltimore. 

Enoch  Pratt  was  bom  September  lo,  1808,  in  North  Middleborougfa,  Massa- 
chusetts. He  came  of  a  family  well  known  in  the  North  for  many  generations. 
His  father  was  Isaac  Pratt ;  his  mother's  maiden  name  was  Naomi  Keith.  Enoch 
Pratt,  after  the  fashion  of  New  England  people,  was  sent  to  school  at  an  early 
age,  and  when  only  fifteen  he  graduated  at  the  Bridgewater  Academy.  The 
already  serious  and  reflective  character  of  the  boy  is  shown  in  a  letter  which  he 
wrote  to  a  family  friend  in  Boston  some  two  weeks  before  his  term  of  school 
closed.  He  requested  this  friend  to  get  him  a  good  place  in  some  wholesale  dry 
goods  house.  He  wrote :  "I  suspect  I  am  old  enough  to  do  considerable  busi- 
ness— ^the  preceptor  thinks  that  I  am ; — my  school  will  be  out  in  a  fortnight,  and 
I  do  not  want  to  stay  at  home  long  after  it  is  out."  The  friend  to  whom  he  wrote 
was  evidently  favorably  impressed  with  the  spirit  of  the  lad,  for  he  secured  for  him 
the  desired  position,  in  which  he  remained  until  he  had  attained  his  majority. 
This  early  training  among  the  old  fashioned  business  men  of  Boston,  with  their 
strict  and  honorable  methods,  was  of  inestimable  value  to  a  young  man,  and,  no 
doubt,  had  much  to  do  in  forming  Mr.  Pratt's  character. 

In  the  year  1 831  he  came  to  Baltimore  without  any  capital,  save  his  industry 
and  experience.  He  started  here  as  a  commission  merchant,  and  subsequently 
founded  the  wholesale  iron  house,  first  known  as  Pratt  &  Keith,  and  afterwards 
as  Enoch  Pratt  &  Bro.,  under  which  title  the  firm  still  exists. 

Mr.  Pratt  early  turned  his  attention  to  financial  affairs,  and  for  fifty-six  years 
he  was  identified  with  the  National  Farmers'  and  Planters'  Bank  as  president 
and  director.  The  history  of  the  bank  and  its  present  commanding  position  are 
a  monument  to  his  financial  genius. 
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In  the  early  history  of  railroads  we  find  Mr.  Pratt  closdy  identified  with  the 
development  of  the  Philadelphia,  Wilmington  and  Baltimore  road,  of  which  for 
many  years  he  was  vice-president.  He  also  had  much  to  do  with  the  early  devel- 
opment of  other  railroad  and  steamboat  lines  centering  in  Baltimore,  and  was 
always  ready  to  encourage  all  enterprises  of  a  public  natul'e. 

In  1877  Mr.  Pratt  was  unanimously  elected  by  the  City  Council  as  one  of  the 
Finance  Commissioners,  but  he  could  not  hold  the  position  long  on  account  of  the 
pressure  of  private  interests,  which  compelled  him  to  resign.  He  was  again,  dur- 
ing the  mayoralty  of  James  Hodges,  elected  Finance  Commissioner.  The  office 
was  unsought  by  him,  and  the  election  came  to  him  as  a  surprise.  With  the  ex- 
cci^tion  of  these  two  elections  Mr.  Pratt  always  declined  public  office,  not  from 
any  lack  of  civic  feeling,  but  because  he  felt  that  he  could  do  more  good  as  a 
private  citizen. 

It  is  not,  however,  as  a  business  man  or  as  a  banker  that  Baltimore  loves  and 
reveres  the  memory  of  Enoch  Pratt.  It  was  as  a  philanthropist  that  he  attained 
the  fullness  of  his  greatness.  Long  ago  he  was  a  large  contributor  to  the  House 
of  Reformation  for  Colored  Children,  at  Cheltenham,  Prince  George's  county, 
and  the  Maryland  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  at  Frederick,  and  he  served  as 
president  of  both  institutions. 

He  also  took  a  great  interest  in  the  Maryland  Institute  for  the  Promotion  of 
the  Mechanic  Arts.  The  costly  bell  and  clock  in  the  tower  of  the  institution 
building  are  his  gift.  Mr.  Pratt  gave  the  old  Maryland  club-house,  at  the  comer 
of  Franklin  and  Cathedral  streets,  to  the  Maryland  Academy  of  Sciences. 

His  services  as  treasurer  of  the  Peabody  Institute  were  of  great  value,  and 
received  the  warmest  commendation  of  the  illustrious  founder,  George  Peabody, 
who  declared  Mr.  Pratt  to  be  one  of  the  ablest  financiers. 

Nor  did  Mr.  Pratt  forget  his  native  State.  In  1867  he  endowed  an  acad- 
emy in  North  Middleborough,  Mass.,  with  forty  thousand  dollars.  The  academy 
is  free  to  children  residing  within  a  certain  distance.  In  1858,  when  the  Congre- 
gational Church  of  Titicut  was  burned  he  generously  aided  in  the  rebuilding,  and 
presented  the  new  church  with  a  clock  and  bell. 

But  the  great  work  of  Mr.  Pratt's  life,  that  by  which  he  will  be  known  to  pos- 
terity, is,  first,  the  foundation  of  the  Enoch  Pratt  Free  Library  of  Baltimore,  and. 
second,  the  gift  by  his  will  of  his  residuary  estate,  amounting  to  upwards  of 
$1,000,000,  to  the  Moses  Sheppard  Asylum.  For  years  the  great  idea  of  founding 
a  popular  library  grew  and  developed  in  his  mind,  before  he  was  ready  to  take  the 
public  into  his  confidence.  His  theory  was  that  education  is  the  chief  agent  of 
civilization,  and  that  there  is  no  greater  educating  force  than  a  free  library. 
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On  January  21,  1882,  Mr.  Pratt  wrote  to  the  Mayor  and  Council,  unfolding 
his  plans.  He  proposed  to  erect  the  library  building  on  his  lot  on  West  Hulberry 
street,  near  Cathedral  street. 

The  building,  when  finished,  was  to  cost  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  thous- 
and dollars  ($225,000),  and  he  offered  to  deed  it  to  the  city  and  to  further  give  to 
the  library  the  sum  of  eight  hundred  and  thirty-three  thousand  three  hundred  and 
thirty-three  dollars  ($833,333),  provided  that  the  city  grant  and  create  an  annuity 
of  fifty  thousand  dollars  ($50,000),  payable  quarterly  to  the  Board  of  Trustees 
until  the  endowment  should  yield  the  annual  sum  of  $50,000  to  maintain  the 
library.  This  magnificent  proposition  excited  the  greatest  enthusiasm,  but  the 
power  to  accept  it  did  not  lie  with  the  municipal  authorities,  so  the  Legislature  of 
Maryland  passed  an  Act,  March  30,  1882,  for  the  submission  of  the  proposition  to 
the  people  of  Baltimore.  On  October  25,  1882,  the  citizens  voted  to  accept  Mr. 
Pratt's  offer  on  Mr.  Pratt's  terms.  On  July  2,  1883,  Enoch  Pratt  and  his  wife 
formally  deeded  the  property  under  the  terms  of  the  Act,  and  all  the  legal  meas- 
ures were  thus  accomplished. 

January  4,  1886,  witnessed  an  imposing  ceremony ;  it  was  the  opening  of  the 
Enoch  Pratt  Free  Library.  With  proper  ceremonies,  with  prayer  and  music  and 
oratory,  the  superb  building  was  dedicated  to  its  beneficent  use,  and  it  stands 
to-day  a  center  of  learning,  diffusing  knowledge  and  light  through  the  axmnunity, 
and  a  memorial  that  will  keep  green  the  name  and  memory  of  its  generous 
founder. 

No  man  can  do  a  nobler  deed  or  want  a  nobler  renown,  and  it  was  Mr.  Pratt's 
privilege  to  have  lived  to  a  hale  old  age  and  witnessed  with  his  own  eyes  the  com- 
plete success  of  his  philanthropy.    Mr.  Pratt  died  September  17,  1896. 

JOHN  CURLETT. 

On  February  17, 1896,  when  John  Curlett  died,  Baltimore  lost  a  citizen  whose 
memory  will  ever  be  held  in  love  and  reverence. 

He  was  bom  in  Baltimore,  February  13,  1814,  and  spent  his  entire  life  in  this 
city.  After  completing  his  education,  he  entered  into  the  commission  business. 
In  1835  he  formed  a  partnership  with  the  late  Thomas  M.  Smith,  for  the  manu- 
facture of  soap  and  candles.  The  firm  conducted  business  for  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury on  the  northeast  comer  of  Hillen  and  HoUiday  streets. 

When  the  Maryland  White  Lead  Company  was  formed  Mr.  Curlett  was  a 
large  subscriber  to  the  stock,  and  served  as  president  for  a  number  of  years  pre- 
ceding its  absorption  by  the  White  Lead  Trust. 
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Mr.  Curlett  is  perhaps  best  known  to  the  business  world  by  his  long  connec- 
tion with  the  Central  Savings  Bank,  which  began  in  May,  1865,  when  he  was 
elected  a  director. 

In  1881  he  became  its  treasurer,  and  in  1892  its  president,  succeeding  Francis 
T.  King.  Under  his  administration  the  bank  grew  and  flourished  to  a  wonderful 
degree.  The  present  magnificent  building  which  it  occupies  at  the  comer  of 
Charles  and  Lexington  streets,  was  erected  under  his  supervision. 

Mr.  Curlett  was  for  many  years  president  of  the  Henry  Watson  Children's 
Aid  Society,  treasurer  of  the  Female  House  of  Refuge,  trustee  of  the  Thomas 
Wilson  Sanitarium  and  the  Female  House  of  Refuge. 

Mr.  Curlett  was  one  of  the  original  directors  of  the  Academy  of  Music.  He 
also  took  much  interest  in  music,  and  did  much  to  help  the  development  of  that 
art  in  Baltimore  in  association  with  the  late  Otto  Sutro. 

He  was  married  November  3, 1835,  to  Miss  Elizabeth  M.  Eichelberger.  His 
wife  died  some  years  ago.  Three  children  survive,  Mrs.  G.  H.  Martine,  Mrs.  J. 
B.  Kent,  and  Mr.  T.  Spicer  Curlett,  of  Lancaster  county,  Virginia. 

In  conclusion  we  cannot  do  better  than  quote  from  the  resolutions  of  the 
Central  Savings  Bank,  adopted  March  2,  1896,  upon  the  subject  of  Mr.  Curlett's 
death :  "Mr.  Curlett  was  a  man  of  sound  judgment  and  of  clear  foresight.  Mod- 
est and  unassuming  in  his  deportment,  but  qualified  to  excel  in  almost  any  sphere 

of  action A  genial  gentleman,  finding  delight  in  and  delighting  others, 

in  friendly  intercourse His  death  was  sudden,  and  for  that  reason  was  a 

greater  shock  to  his  relatives  and  friends ;  but  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the 
record  of  his  life,  which  extends  far  beyond  the  limit  of  the  psalmist,  descended  to 
us  as  a  priceless  heritage.'' 

WILLIAM  F.  BURNS. 

William  F.  Bums,  a  most  conspicuous  example  of  the  man  who  wins  the 
confidence  and  respect  of  his  fellow  citizens  by  strictly  following  the  rules  which 
are  established  by  the  unwritten  laws  of  honor  and  integrity  in  private  and  busi- 
ness life,  was  bom  in  Baltimore  on  the  13th  day  of  January,  1820. 

He  is  of  Scotch-Irish  descent,  both  on  his  father's  and  mother's  side;  the 
former  was  Francis  Bums,  the  latter  Elizabeth  Highland.  They  came  from 
Scotland  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century  and  located  in  Baltimore,  where 
the  elder  Bums  acquired  the  possession  of  valuable  brick  lands,  which  he 
promptly  utilized,  thereby  establishing  in  the  course  of  time  a  lucrative  business. 
Mr.  Bums  placed  his  son  William  in  a  private  school,  whence  he  entered  Lafay- 
ette College,  Pennsylvania,  at  the  age  of  fourteen.    Here  he  met  John  W.  Gar- 
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rett,  who  became  his  college  chum.    The  friendship  cemented  between  the  two 
collegians  lasted  through  life  until  the  death  of  Mr.  Garrett. 

When  quite  young  it  was  decided  that  he  should  take  an  active  part  in  his 
father's  business,  and  became  a  partner  in  the  firm  of  Bums,  Russell  &  Co.  This 
vocation  he  followed  until  his  election  as  president  of  the  Eutaw  Savings  Bank  in 
1872.  Owing  to  the  condition  of  his  health,  in  1896  Mr.  Bums  sent  in  his  resig- 
nation, which  was  accepted  under  protest  by  the  Board  of  Directors.  Mr.  Boms' 
honorable  career  in  the  capacity  of  executive  officer  of  this  time  honored  institu- 
tion is  best  set  forth  by  the  resolutions  presented  to  him  upon  his  retirement  from 
office.    The  resolutions  are  as  follows : 

''At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Eutaw  Savings  Bank  of  Balti- 
more, hdd  on  the  19th  day  of  December,  1895,  Mr.  W.  W.  Spence  being  tempo- 
rary chairman,  a  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  W.  F.  Bums,  tendering  his  resignation 
as  president,  to  take  effect  on  the  i6th  day  of  June,  1896,  or  whenever  his  suc- 
cessor shall  be  appointed.  After  some  remarks  by  Mr.  Spence,  referring  to  Mr. 
Bums'  long  and  valuable  service  to  the  bank  and  expressing  regret  at  his  con- 
templated retirement  from  office,  it  was  on  motion  of  Mr.  D.  H.  Thomas 

"Resolved,  That  the  resignation  of  the  president  be  accepted,  to  take  effect 
in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  his  letter  of  resignation ; 

"Resolved,  further,  That  this  Board  in  accepting  his  resignation,  desire  to 
bear  testimony  to  the  more  than  ordinary  ability  and  faithfulness  with  which  he 
has  discharged  the  duties  of  his  office,  and  to  the  courtesy,  kindly  feeling  and 
evenness  of  temper  by  which  he  has  won  the  esteem  and  regard  as  wdl  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  as  of  the  officers  and  customers  of  the  bank.  The  success  of 
the  institution  under  his  management  and  the  favorable  estimation  in  which  it  is 
held  in  the  community,  speak  better  than  words  in  his  praise  and  bear  the  highest 
testimony  to  his  official  work. 

"This  engrossed  extract  from  the  minutes  of  the  Board  meeting  of  December 
19  is  transmitted  to  Mr.  W.  F.  Bums  at  the  request  of  the  members  of  the  In- 
vesting Committee,  his  co-workers  and  constant  friends. 

"(Signed)  W.  W.  Spence,  Francis  White,  Gust.  Gieske,  J.  G.  Harvey,  Wm. 
H.  Blackford,  John  W.  Hall,  G.  A.  Von  Lingen." 

Mr.  Bums  has  extensive  interests  aside  from  his  duties  as  bank  president. 
He  has  been  a  director  of  the  B.  &  O.  R.  R.  since  1840,  director  and  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Western  Natioital  Bank  for  twenty-five  years,  and  was  president  of 
the  People's  Gas  Company  and  a  director  of  the  Safe  Deposit  Company. 

Mr.  Bums  married  Mary  Elizabeth  Ruddach,  of  Baltimore.  The  only  child, 
a  daughter,  married  Charles  Beasten,  a  prominent  lawyer  of  Baltimore,  now  dead. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Bums  is  now  leading  the  peaceful,  quiet  life  which  is  the  rightful 
heritage  of  the  useful  and  honorable  citizen. 
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HENRY  JAMES. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  city  in  the  Union  which  can  point  to  as  large  a  number 
of  active  business  men  who  have  preserved  their  youthful  energies,  despite  their 
advanced  years.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  to  meet  men  long  past  their 
three  score  and  ten,  who  still  carry  upon  their  shoulders  the  responsibilities  of 
great  commercial  and  financial  institutions. 

One  of  the  most  conspicuous  examples  illustrating  this  fact  was  Mr.  Henry 
James,  who  traced  his  origin  back  to  an  ancestry  which  came  from  England  about 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  settled  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts. 
The  branch  which  was  his  direct  lineage  located  in  Courtland  county,  in  the  State 
of  New  York,  where  Mr.  James  was  bom  in  1821. 

His  father,  Nathaniel  E.  James,  was  a  farmer,  and  upon  the  family  farm 
Henry  grew  up  until  he  had  reached  the  age  of  fourteen.  Meanwhile  he  had 
attended  the  common  schools,  from  whence  he  entered  the  State  academies.  At 
the  age  of  nineteen  the  young  man  struck  out  for  himself.  He  went  to  New  York 
City  and  entered  commercial  life  there,  remained  some  three  years,  when  he  de- 
cided to  locate  in  Baltimore,  and  in  this  city  or  vicinity  he  resided  until  his  death 
in  1897. 

He  engaged  in  the  lumber  business,  succeeded,  and  won  in  that  trade  a  most 
enviable  and  prominent  position. 

When  on  June  13,  1867,  Mr.  John  Qark,  then  president  of  the  Citizens'  Na- 
tional Bank,  died,  Mr.  James  was  elected  to  succeed  him,  and  this  position  he 
filled  with  honor  through  life. 

Mr.  James  also  for  many  years  occupied  the  presidency  of  the  Joint  Lum- 
ber and  Land  Company  of  Pennsylvania,  a  concern  which  owns  and  operates 
mills,  and  carries  on  an  extensive  manufacturing  business ;  he  was  a  director  in  the 
Northern  Central  Railroad  Company ;  in  the  Consolidated  Gas  Company ;  in  the 
Merchants  and  Miners  Transportation  Company;  in  the  Baltimore  Warehouse 
Company,  and  in  the  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company. 

Socially  Mr.  James  was  one  of  the  most  charming  of  men,  and  his  popularity 
among  club  men  can  be  readily  understood.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Maryland, 
University,  and  Merchants'  Clubs ;  also  a  member  of  Christ  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  and  a  member  of  the  vestry  of  St.  Timothy's  Church  of  Catonsville. 

In  1851  Mr.  James  married  Miss  Amelia  Cate,  the  daughter  of  the  late 
Ammon  Cate.  His  family  included  five  sons  and  four  daughters.  Mr.  James 
died  July  27,  1897. 
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JOHN  GREGG. 

The  family  of  Greggs,  who  have  constituted  such  prominent  factors  in  the 
commercial  and  social  life  of  Baltimore,  since  the  early  part  of  the  now  dosing 
century,  are  the  descendants  of  the  Irish  branch  of  a  Scotch  family  which  first 
became  prominently  known  through  Robin  McGregor,  a  gallant  Scotch  dans- 
man,  who  fought  at  the  battle  of  Culloden  with  the  rest  of  his  clan,  and  who  was 
outlawed  and  obliged  to  flee  from  Scotland. 

It  was,  undoubtedly,  from  promptings  of  greater  security,  that  he  changed 
his  name  from  Robin  McGregor  to  that  of  Robert  Gregg,  the  former  having  be- 
come proscribed. 

This  Robert  Gregg,  who  was  the  g^eat-grandfather  of  John  Gregg,  the  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch,  located  in  Ireland,  where  John  Gregg  was  bom  in  the  year 
1808  in  the  dty  of  Londonderry. 

Having  made  his  escape  to  Irdand,  Robert  settled  upon  an  estate  known  as 
Goldanagh,  which  he  eventually  acquired  by  purchase,  and  where  his  son  Thomas, 
father  of  John,  was  bom. 

Thomas  Gregg,  after  selling  his  interest  in  Goldanagh,  removed  first  to 
Londonderry,  which  he  left  later  on  for  a  new  land  beyond  the  sea.  He  came  to 
America,  and  eventually  settled  in  Baltimore,  in  which  community  the  Greggs 
were  destined  to  become  such  prominent  and  important  factors. 

In  the  year  1818,  Andrew  and  Thomas  Gregg  established  the  firm  oi  Andrew 
Gregg  &  Co.,  in  the  city  of  Baltimore.  This  firm  was  dissolved  after  a  long 
period  of  unintermpted  prosperity,  in  the  year  1868. 

John  Gregg  received  his  education  at  St.  Mary's  College.  In  1827,  after 
having  left  college,  he  entered  as  one  of  its  members  the  firm  of  Andrew  Gregg 
&  Co.,  in  which  he  became  a  great  factor  in  the  devdopment  of  its  business. 

John  Gregg  was  universally  recognized  as  a  man  of  the  strictest  int^^ty, 
and  throughout  his  long  and  usdul  life  maintained  the  highest  standard  cA  honor 
and  manly  virtue.  Though  a  man  of  affairs,  and  as  such  deeply  engrossed  in  the 
exacting  demands  which  commercial  life  imposed  upon  him,  he  yet  found  time 
and  opportunity  to  indulge  the  aesthetic  tastes  of  his  nature. 

He  was  a  great  lover  of  music  and  art,  both  of  which  he  patronized  with  en- 
thusiasm and  devotion.  A  collection  of  fine  paintingfs,  statuary  and  rare  porce- 
lain, etc.,  which  he  had  gathered  with  great  care  and  discrimination,  attest  to  Mr. 
Gregg's  intelligent  and  refined  judgment  in  this  direction.  He  was  also  a  great 
lover  of  horses,  and  rode  until  his  seventy-fifth  year. 

John  Gregg  was  for  many  years  a  director  in  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail- 
road, and  it  is  a  well  established  fact  that  the  prosperity  of  this  road  was  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  due  to  his  acute  judgment  and  indomitable  energy. 
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Mr.  Gregg  was  endowed  with  a  magnificent  physique  and  robustness  of 
health,  so  characteristic  of  the  sturdy  race  from  which  he  sprang. 

In  1852  John  Gregg  was  married  to  Miss  Margaret  Lavens.  Three  daugh- 
ters were  bom  of  this  marriage,  the  eldest  of  whom  died  in  childhood ;  the  second 
married  J.  M.  Thomas  and  died  in  1891,  and  the  third  and  living  daughter  is  the 
wife  of  Dr.  Qapham  Pennington. 

JAMES  GREGG. 

Mr.  James  Gregg,  brother  of  John  Gregg,  was  bom  in  Londonderry,  Ire- 
land, in  May,  181 1.  He  belonged  to  a  family  which  has  been  closely  identified 
with  the  city  of  Baltimore  from  before  the  beginning  of  the  present  century. 

James  was  a  child  of  some  seven  years  when  the  family  came  to  America,  and 
up  to  the  year  of  his  death  remembered  the  incidents  of  the  journey,  then  so  long 
and  so  perilous.  The  trip  from  New  York  to  Baltimore  consumed  over  a  week 
and  was  mainly  by  water. 

When  a  youth  of  eighteen  his  father  gave  James  a  position  in  his  business  es- 
tablishment, making  the  duties  light  for  him  as  his  health  was  never  robust. 
But  he  thoroughly  learned  general  business  principles,  and  upon  his  father's 
death  was  taken  into  partnership  in  the  house  and  so  remained  until  the  year  1867, 
when  his  health  broke  down  and  he  was  forced  to  retire  from  active  business  life. 

For  the  last  twenty-five  years  of  his  life  Mr.  Gregg  enjoyed  fairly  good  health, 
and  at  his  advanced  age  maintained  all  his  intellectual  vigor  and  surprisingly 
good  physical  condition.  He  lived  a  quiet,  retired  life,  managing  his  estate  and 
devoting  much  of  his  time  to  works  of  charity. 

In  religion  he  was  a  consistent  member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  as  is 
natural  to  one  of  his  race,  but  he  had  no  sectarian  narrowness  and  looked  upon 
all  faiths  with  a  kindly  and  tolerant  eye.  Mr.  Gregg  never  married,  and  always 
made  his  home  life  with  members  of  his  family.  For  many  years  he  dwelt  with  his 
mother,  who  also  reached  a  ripe  old  age,  and  afterwards  with  his  sister.  His  last 
residence  was  at  408  Cathedral  street,  with  his  niece,  Mrs.  Pennington. 

He  was  a  fine  type  of  a  strong  race,  one  that  played  a  notable  part  in  the  de- 
velopment of  our  country.    Mr.  Gregg  died  July  27,  1896. 

JOHN  R.  KELSO. 

John  R.  Kelso,  bora  December  3,  1837,  was  one  of  Baltimore's  most  useful 
citizens  and  a  man  zealous  of  good  works.  He  was  educated  at  Monsieur  Bour- 
saud's  French  and  English  Academy,  at  Mr.  Topping's  Latin  School,  and  at 
Chestnut  Hill  Boarding  School.    Having  shown  a  preference  for  mercantile  life. 
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at  an  early  age  he  entered  the  hardware  store  ol  Messrs.  Norris  &  Brother,  after- 
ward that  of  Messrs.  Fitzgerald,  Magruder  &  Co.,  and  on  July  2,  i860,  became 
partner  in  the  firm  of  M.  Keith,  Jr.,  &  Son.  In  1875  he  withdrew  to  continue 
business  alone  until  within  a  few  years  of  his  death. 

Mr.  Kelso  was  secretary  and  treasurer  of  The  Franklin  Literary  Associa- 
tion, a  director  of  The  Mercantile  Association,  and  member  of  The  Maryland  His- 
toric^ Society.  He  also  held  positions  of  trust,  being  director  of  The  Central 
Savings  Bank,  and  of  the  Baltimore  Equitable  Society.  But  having 
at  an  early  age  connected  himself  with  the  Church  by  confirmation,  his  career 
was  marked  principally  by  his  interest  and  aid  in  uplifting  humanity  and  spreading 
the  truths  of  the  gospel.  He  was  in  his  time  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association,  life  member  of  The  Maryland  Sunday-scho(^  Union, 
life  member  and  director  in  The  Maryland  State  Tract  Society,  and  at  the  time 
of  his  decease  president  of  The  Maryland  Bible  Society,  vice-president  of  The 
House  of  Refuge  Board,  and  secretary  of  The  Wilson  Fuel  Saving  Society.  Ac- 
tivdy  engaged  in  all  church  work,  he  was  an  earnest  Christian  and  a  zealous 
churchman.  His  character  may  be  judged  by  his  having  said,  ''I  would  rather 
be  a  member  of  the  Boards  of  the  Bible  Society  and  the  Tract  Society  than  a 
member  of  the  United  States  Senate." 

Mr.  Kelso  was  elected  in  1892  to  represent  the  deventh  and  twdfth  wards  <rf 
the  Second  Branch  City  Council  on  the  Prohibition  and  Republican  tickets ;  and 
was  a  member  and  secretary  of  the  Investigating  Committee  whose  worC  resulted 
in  the  reorganization  of  the  City  Commissioner's  Department.  He  was  a  Repub- 
lican and  took  an  active  interest  in  public  affairs,  but  was  no  politidan. 

THOMAS  WILSON. 

Thomas  Wilson  was  bom  in  Harford  county,  Maryland,  Fdwiiary  5,  1789. 
He  was  the  son  of  John  Wilson,  a  member  of  the  Sodety  of  Friends,  who  re- 
moved to  Baltimore  in  1798. 

Young  Wilson  received  a  plain,  practical  education,  and  at  the  age  of  seven- 
teen was  apprenticed  to  Thorndick  Chase,  a  merchant  who  traded  with  the  West 
Indies  and  the  Spanish  Main.  He  became  Mr.  Chase's  chief  derk  bdore  he  was 
nineteen  years  old,  a  striking  testimony  to  his  early  ability.  Upon  obtaining  his 
majority  he  became  a  partner  in  the  firm  of  Brown  &  Wilson,  and  spent  much  of 
his  time  from  181 1  to  1816  at  LaGuayra,  Venezuela,  as  resident  partner  of  his 
firm. 

During  the  War  of  181 2  he  returned  to  Baltimore  and  organized  a  line  of 
small  vessels  to  run  from  Boston  to  Folly  Landing,  Va.,  whence  thdr  cargoes 
were  transported  overiand  to  Onancock  and  thence  by  boats  to  Baltimore.   While 
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engaged  in  these  ventures  he  on  several  occasions  narrowly  escaped  being  cap- 
tured by  the  British. 

In  1857,  having  accumulated  a  moderate  fortune,  he  retired  from  mercantile 
pursuits  and  subsequently  confined  his  operations  principally  to  stocks  and  bonds. 
He  was  prominently  identified  with  many  of  the  manufacturing  interests  of  his 
native  State ;  was  a  member  of  the  Maryland  Colonization  Society,  and  for  many 
years  president  of  the  Baltimore  Manual  Labor  School,  in  which  he  took  a  great 
interest.  During  the  Civil  War  he  was  a  firm  supporter  ol  the  Union.  At  his 
death  in  September,  1879,  being  then  in  his  ninety-first  year,  he  left  an  estate  of 
$2,000,000,  of  which  he  devoted  $625,000  to  charities. 

Mr.  Wilson  was  married  in  1820  to  Hannah  Houlton.  Two  children  were 
bom  to  them :  a  girl,  who  died  at  the  age  of  five  years,  and  a  boy,  who  only  lived 
eight  months.  A  short  time  before  the  death  of  this  boy  Mr.  Wilson  was  told 
the  only  chance  for  the  child's  life  was  from  a  change  of  air.  The  following  morn- 
ing the  infant,  apparently  in  a  dying  condition,  was  taken  in  a  carriage  a  few  miles 
into  the  country ;  in  the  evening  when  they  returned  to  the  city  the  child  was 
bright,  lively  and  seemingly  in  a  fair  way  to  recover.  Although  the  improvement 
was  only  temporary,  the  recollection  of  that  day  never  left  Mr.  Wilson's  memory, 
and  in  his  will,  executed  in  February,  1879,  he  provides  as  follows :  "I  have  ob- 
served for  many  years,  with  much  concern,  the  great  and  alarming  mortality 
which  occurs  each  summer  among  young  children  deprived,  by  misfortune  of 
their  parents,  of  all  opportunity  for  removal  from  the  heated  and  fatal  atmos- 
phere of  the  city.  God  in  his  providence  did  not  spare  to  me  my  children  to  be  the 
solace  of  my  declining  years ;  but  my  pity  for  the  suffering  of  little  children,  and  of 
their  parents,  is  none  the  less,  and  I  do  not  think  that  I  can  make  a  better  use  of 
some  of  the  means  of  which  God  has  made  me  steward  than  in  the  alleviation  ol  the 
pains,  and  in  the  prolongation  of  the  lives,  of  those  of  whom  our  Saviour  said, 
'Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  me,  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.'  I 
therefore  give,  devise  and  bequeath  unto  The  Thomas  Wilson  Sanitaritmi  for 
Children  of  Baltimore  City,  a  corporation  created  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Maryland  Code  of  Public  General  Laws  in  relation  to  corporations,  under  my 
own  supervision, in  all  a  bequest  of  $500,000." 

This  bequest  was  received  by  the  trustees  in  the  latter  part  of  April,  1880, 
and  they  immediately  began  to  devise  the  best  means  of  carrying  it  into  effect. 
As  a  result  the  Thomas  Wilson  Sanitarium,  on  the  Western  Maryland  Railroad,  a 
few  miles  from  Baltimore,  was  constructed,  as  a  country  resort  for  sick  and  feeble 
infants  whose  parents  are  of  limited  means. 

There  is  not  space  in  this  article  to  describe  the  Thomas  Wilson  Sanitarium 
in  detail,  but  for  those  who  are  interested  in  it  we  refer  to  the  September,  1887, 
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number  of  a  Boston  magazine  called  "Lend  a  Hand/'  iidiich  contains  a  very  fine 
article  on  the  Sanitarium  by  J.  A.  Tompkins.  The  Sanitarium  is  a  wonderful 
success  and  one  of  the  wcHthiest  institutions  in  Baltimore,  a  noble  monument  to 
its  philanthropic  founder. 

DANIEL  MILLER. 

One  of  the  most  important  interests  of  the  city  of  Baltimore  is  the  dry  goods 
trade,  and  to  this  branch  of  commerce  not  a  few  of  the  enterprising  and  indus- 
trious men  who  have  contributed  to  the  building  up  of  Baltimore's  iMX)sperity9 
have  lent  their  energies.  Prominent  among  these  was  Danid  Miller,  who  was 
bom  in  Loudoun  county,  Virginia,  July  7,  1812.  His  grandfather,  of  the  same 
name,  emigrated  from  Germany  prior  to  the  Revolution,  and  settled  in  Lou- 
doun county,  where  he  was  for  a  long  time  highly  respected  as  a  teacher  of  youth. 
His  father,  of  the  same  name,  with  other  patriotic  Virginians,  came  to  assist  in 
the  defense  of  Baltimore  in  1814. 

He  remained  with  his  parents  on  their  farm  until  he  was  about  fourteen  years 
of  age,  when  he  entered  a  coimtry  store  at  Harper's  Ferry.  Under  the  good  in- 
fluence of  his  early  training  he  had  resolved  not  to  use  liquor  or  tobacco,  a  reso- 
lution adhered  to  through  a  long  life  and  to  which  undoubtedly  his  early  success 
was  due.  He  was  very  assiduous  in  fulfilling  his  duty  to  his  employer  and  in 
devoting  his  energies  to  the  acquisition  of  useful  knowledge,  and  produced  such  a 
favorable  impression  of  his  business  capacity  and  integrity  that  before  he  was  of 
age  he  was  offered  an  interest  in  a  mercantile  establishment  in  Lovettsville. 
This  offer  was  in  due  time  accepted,  and  before  long  he  bought  out  his  partners 
and  conducted  the  business  successfully  upon  his  own  account.  It  was  here  that 
he  met  his  future  wife,  Mary  Ann  Klein,  with  whom  he  was  united  at  tfie  age  of 
twenty-four. 

Miss  Klein  was  also  of  German  descent,  two  of  her  ancestors  being  original 
settlers  of  Germantown,  Pa.  Thones  Kunders,  or  Dennis  Conrad,  came  with  a 
band  of  German  emigrants  from  Krefeld,  Germany,  and  founded  Germantown, 
Pa.,  in  1683.  Th^  ^^st  Friends'  Meeting  in  Germantown  was  hdd  in  Thones 
Kunders'  house,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  presume  that  the  dignified  Penn  ''sat  in 
silence"  under  his  roof.  Another  ancestor  was  Aret  Klinken,  who  came  over 
with  Wm.  Penn  in  1682.  He  built  the  first  two-story  house  erected  in  German- 
town,  Pa.,  and  Wm.  Penn  was  present  at  the  dinner  held  on  the  occasion  ol  the 
raising  of  the  house. 

In  a  few  years  Daniel  Miller  became  the  leading  merchant  of  that  section  of 
Virginia,  and  in  1842,  at  the  urgent  solicitation  of  his  friends,  he  consented  to  be- 
come a  candidate  for  the  Legislature  on  the  Whig  ticket.    There  were  three  can- 
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didates,  who  stumped  the  whole  country  together.  The  first  was  accustomed  to 
offer  each  voter  whose  suffrage  he  solicited,  a  cigar ;  the  second  offered  a  pinch 
of  snuff  out  of  a  gold  case,  and  at  the  end  of  public  speaking  both  treated.  Dan- 
id  Miller,  though  apparently  at  a  disadvantage,  as  he  neither  presented  cigars  nor 
treated  to  liquor,  was  elected  by  a  large  majority,  the  result  thus  vindicating  his 
independence. 

In  the  Legislature,  though  a  quiet  member,  he  was  a  useful  one,  and  through 
his  influence  more  than  one  measure  of  substantial  importance  to  his  constitu- 
ents was  enacted. 

In  1846  he  came  to  Baltimore  and  embarked  with  Mr.  John  Dallam  in  the 
wholesale  dry  goods  trade.  In  1855  Mr.  Dallam  was  killed  in  a  railway  accident 
and  Daniel  Miller  continued  the  business  successfully  until  1861,  at  which  time 
he  was  beginning  to  reap  the  fruits  of  his  hard  labor,  when  the  Civil  War  broke 
out  and  all  that  had  been  accumulated  by  the  patient  toil  of  years  was  swept  away, 
as  it  were,  in  a  single  day. 

Those  were  times  that  tried  men's  souls.  Mercantile  credit  was  not  worth 
a  rope  of  sand.  Many  of  the  strongest  houses  went  down  before  the  deadly  blast 
of  ruin  that  swept  over  the  country,  and  many  of  the  leading  merchants  made  no 
attempt  to  save  themselves  or  their  creditors,  and  drifted  hopelessly  into  bank- 
ruptcy. Not  so  with  Daniel  Miller.  Declining  all  suggestions  of  a  compromise 
he  set  his  face  against  the  storm,  and  notified  his  creditors  that  with  the  assist- 
ance of  Providence  every  dollar  of  his  indebtedness  should  be  paid.  As  the  notes 
of  his  late  firm  matured  he  paid  such  part  as  he  was  able  and  renewed  the  bal- 
ance. It  took  him  four  years  to  pay  off  the  original  debt  of  $450,000  with 
$46,000  interest  in  addition,  thus  cancelling  every  obligation  held  against  him  and 
discharging  what  he  regarded  as  a  sacred  trust. 

During  the  continuance  of  the  Civil  War  Mr.  Miller  was  ever  foremost  in 
assisting  to  relieve  the  wants  of  prisoners  confined  at  various  times  in  this  city. 
After  the  cessation  of  hostilities  no  one  was  quicker  to  devise  ways  and  means  to 
assist  those  who  had  been  crippled  financially  in  the  South  by  the  war.  Daniel 
Miller  was  one  of  the  most  efficient  promoters  of  the  plan  originated  in  Baltimore 
to  make  advances  of  money  to  the  farmers  of  the  Valley  of  Virginia  to  restock 
and  seed  their  farms. 

As  treasurer  of  the  Agricultural  Aid  Society  he  collected  some  $70,000  which 
was  thus  distributed.  It  was  mainly  through  his  instrumentality  that  banks  were 
established  at  Winchester,  Harrisonburg,  Staunton  and  Charlottesville,  and  he 
generously  gave  credit  to  as  many  of  his  former  customers  as  prudence  and 
justice  to  himself  would  permit. 
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He  was  one  of  the  promoters  of  and  the  first  president  of  the  National  Ex- 
change Bank,  a  director  ol  the  Eutaw  Savings  Bank  and  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Trade. 

He  was  active  in  business  up  to  the  day  of  his  death,  which  occurred  sud- 
denly Sunday  morning,  July  24,  1870. 

By  his  prudence,  energy  and  int^jity,  extending  through  a  period  of  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  Daniel  Miller  succeeded  in  establishing  one  of  the  largest 
as  well  as  the  most  reliable  and  widdy  known  dry  goods  houses  in  Baltimore, 
and  d3ring  at  the  height  of  his  prosperity  he  left  the  business  and  his  pricdess 
reputation  in  the  hands  of  his  sons,  a  double  legacy,  of  which  they  might  well  be 
proud. 

He  was  of  decided  views  yet  never  obtruding  them  unasked,  aq  elder  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  and  it  may  be  truthfully  affirmed  ol  him  that  he  exhibited 
by  his  influence  for  good  throughout  a  long  life  the  living  evidence  of  a  high 
moral  and  religious  character. 

After  the  death  of  Daniel  Miller  the  business  which  he  had  founded  was 
continued  by  his  four  sons,  of  whom  Henry  Qay  Miller  was  the  leading  spirit, 
and  through  whose  influence  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  built  and  leased  the 
magnificent  warehouse  the  firm  has  since  occupied.  Here  a  thorough  system  of 
organization  is  enforced  and  the  extensive  business  is  handled  with  method  and 
precision.  The  firm  have  a  direct  trade  throughout  most  of  the  Southern  and  a 
part  of  the  Middle  and  Western  States. 

Henry  C.  Miller  died  in  1880,  and  Theodore  K.  Miller  and  Daniel  Miller, 
the  only  surviving  children,  continue  the  business  upon  its  original  broad  lines 
with  R.  M.  Turner  and  J.  A.  Hughes  as  partners  associated  with  them. 

Theodore  K.  Miller  graduated  from  what  is  now  known  as  the  Baltimore 
City  College  in  1863,  at  the  head  of  his  class.  He  is  president  of  a  building  and 
loan  association,  a  director  in  the  Hopkins  Place  Savings  Bank,  the  Presbyterian 
Eye,  Ear  and  Throat  Hospital,  the  Friendly  Inn  and  other  associations,  and  is 
an  elder  in  the  Central  Presbvterian  Church. 

Daniel  Miller,  son  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  and  fourth  generation  of  the 
same  name  in  America,  a  Baltimorean  by  birth,  forty-seven  years  of  age,  is  a  firm 
advocate  of  Baltimore's  interests.  He  graduated  from  the  Baltimore  City  Col- 
lege in  1867  and  subsequently  continued  his  studies  elsewhere.  He  has  actively 
participated  in  many  important  movements  in  the  city,  and  his  relations  with  the 
Business  Men's  Democratic  Association,  his  advocacy  of  civil  service  reform, 
and  his  candidacy  for  the  State  Senate  upon  the  Independent  ticket,  all  make  him 
well  known.  He  was  one  of  the  originators  of  and  president  for  eight  consecu- 
tive years  of  the  Friendly  Inn,  is  a  director  in  the  National  Exchange  Bank,  a 
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director  in  the  Board  of  Trade  and  an  ex-president  of  the  Merchants  and  Manu- 
facturers' Association,  whose  seven  hundred  members  make  it  one  of  the  most 
influential  of  all  the  mercantile  organizations  of  the  city. 

Such  is  the  history  of  the  founder  of  the  well-known  house  of  Daniel  Miller 
&.  Co.,  and  the  character  of  the  men  who  to-day  control  its  interests.  And  we 
feel  safe  in  predicting  a  continuance  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  of  the  bright 
career  which  has  made  its  name  a  S3monym  of  ever3rthing  honorable  and  suc- 
cessful in  the  business  interests  of  our  city. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

,1 

James  L.  McLanb — Henry  Stockbridgb,  Sr. — Henry  Stockbridgb,  Jr. — 
William  J.  Albert — Talbot  J.  Albert — ^William  A.  Fisher — Charles 
J.  Bonaparte — ^Abraham  Sharp — Richard  B.  Tippbtt — Gborgb  War- 
ner MiLTENBERGER. 

JAMES  L.  McLANE. 

James  L.  McLane,  a  prominent  lawyer  of  Baltimore,  was  t>om  September  2, 
1834,  near  Wilmington,  Del.  Mr.  McLane  comes  of  distinguished  ancestry. 
His  grandfather  was  Colonel  Allan  McLane,  a  brilliant  officer  in  the  War  of  the 
Revolution.  He  came  from  Pennsylvania  to  Delaware  before  Delaware  was  a 
State  or  had  a  separate  existence.  It  was  then  known  as  the  Three  Lower 
Counties  on  Delaware  (of  Pennsylvania). 

Colonel  Allan  McLane  was  the  father  of  Louis  McLane,  than  whom  no  mod- 
em statesman  or  man  of  affairs  has  had  a  more  striking  career.  He  first  ap- 
peared in  public  life  in  the  year  181 7  as  a  member  of  the  National  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives from  the  State  of  Delaware,  and  held  that  position  by  constant 
reelection  until  the  year  1827,  when  he  was  promoted  to  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate. After  serving  some  two  years  as  Senator,  he  resigned  that  office  to  accept 
the  appointment  from  President  Jackson  of  minister  to  Great  Britain.  He  was 
recalled  in  183 1  to  become  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  afterwards  Secretary 
of  State.  In  1834  he  resigned  the  latter  office  to  assume  the  presidency  of  the 
Morris  &  Essex  Canal  and  Banking  Co.,  in  New  York  City,  which  position  he 
filled  until  1837.  In  the  latter  year  he  came  to  Baltimore  as  president  of  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  and  he  remained  at  the  head  of  that  great  corpor- 
ation until  1849,  ^^h  the  exception  that  in  1845  ^^  again  accepted  the  appoint- 
ment of  minister  to  Great  Britain,  this  time  under  President  Polk,  to  conduct 
certain  negotiations  which  resulted  in  what  is  known  as  the  Oregon  Treaty.  So 
highly  was  he  thought  of  by  his  associates  in  the  B.  &  O.  R.  R.,  that  they  did 
not  allow  his  absence  in  England  to  terminate  his  presidency,  but  appointed  a 
president  pro  tem.  to  conduct  his  office  during  his  absence  in  England.  Under 
his  administration  the  B.  &  O.  Railroad  received  its  first  great  development. 
When  he  became  president  it  extended  only  from  Baltimore  to  Harper's  Ferry. 
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At  the  time  of  his  resignation  in  1849  ^^  railroad  was  built  to  Cumberland,  and 
its  route  thence  to  the  Ohio  River  finally  determined.  The  road  had  already 
become  a  great  factor  in  opening  up  the  western  country  to  civilization.  Lx^uis 
McLane  retired  to  private  life  in  1849,  ^^^  ^^^^  ^P  ^^^  residence  in  Cecil  county. 
His  only  subsequent  appearance  in  public  was  as  a  member  of  the  Constitutional 
Convention  of  Maryland  in  1851,  to  represent  Cecil  county.  He  died  in  Balti- 
more, October  7,  1857,  leaving  behind  him  the  record  of  a  busy  and  enviable 
career.  His  wife  was  Catherine  Milligan,  daughter  of  Robert  Milligan  of  Cecil 
county,  a  gentleman  of  Scottish  parentage. 

James  L.  McLane  is  the  youngest  son  of  Louis  McLane.  He  was  educated 
in  private  schools  of  Baltimore  and  also  at  schools  abroad,  in  England  and 
France.  As  a  young  man  he  read  law,  first  under  his  father,  completing  his 
studies  in  the  office  of  Mr.  S.  Teackle  Wallis,  of  Baltimore.  He  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1855  and  at  once  began  active  practice.  He  has  by  no  means  been  con- 
fined to  the  private  walks  of  life,  having  frequently  served  the  public  in  various 
capacities. 

In  the  year  1867  he  was  appointed  member  of  the  Water  Board  by  Mayor 
Banks,  and  afterwards  reappointed  by  Mayor  Joshua  Vansant.  He  was  elected 
secretary  of  the  Board  and  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  its  affairs.  While  the 
Mayor  was  chairman  ex-officio,  the  executive  duties  really  devolved  upon  the 
secretary.  He  retained  his  membership  in  this  Board  until  1874,  in  which  year 
he  resigned  to  act  as  the  Board's  counsel.  In  condemnation  of  the  rights  of  way 
for  the  permanent  Gunpowder  water  supply  he  had  full  charge  of  all  proceedings 
in  connection  with  this  important  matter. 

Meanwhile,  in  1869,  Mr.  McLane  was  elected  to  the  House  of  Delegates 
from  the  city  of  Baltimore,  and  served  his  full  term  there.  He  was  second  on  the 
Committee  of  Ways  and  Means.  In  1872  Mayor  Vansant  appointed  him  a  city 
director  in  the  Western  Maryland  Railroad.  Mr.  McLane  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  road.  Under  his  presidency  and  under  his  personal  supervision  the 
road  was  completed  to  Williamsport. 

In  1878  he  was  appointed  city  counsellor  by  Mayor  Klane,  and  after  serving 
a  term  of  two  years  was  reappointed  by  Mayor  Latrobe  for  the  succeeding  term. 
He  was  again  appointed  to  the  same  position  by  Mayor  Latrobe  in  1884,  ^^^  held 
the  office  until  the  Fall  of  1885,  resigning  it  to  accept  the  presidency  of  the  North 
Baltimore  Passenger  Railway  Co.,  in  which  position  he  continued  until  the  sale 
of  the  road  to  the  Traction  Company  in  1*892.  During  all  the  years  recorded 
above  Mr.  McLane  has  always  retained  his  private  law  office  and  has  always 
remained  in  general  practice. 

Mr.  McLane  was  married  in  1859  to  Fanny,  daughter  of  James  G.  King,  of 
the  house  of  Prime,  Ward  &  King,  bankers,  of  New  York.    Mrs.  McLane's 
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grandfather  was  Rufus  King,  the  celebrated  statesman,  and  it  is  a  singular  coin- 
cidence that  her  grandfather,  like  Mr.  McLane's  father,  was  twice  minister  to 
Great  Britain,  Rufus  King  having  been  s^pointed  to  that  great  c^ce  by  President 
Washington  and  President  Adams. 

James  L.  McLane  has  five  children  living.  Allan,  a  member  of  the  bar  of 
Baltimore;  Robert  M.,  for  several  years  Deputy  State's  Attorney,  and  three 
daughters,  one  of  whom  is  married  and  resides  in  New  York  City. 

Mr.  McLane  is  a  member  of  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  of  Maryland ;  of 
the  University  Club,  and  a  trustee  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  and  of  the 
Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  and  a  director  in  the  National  Bank  of  Baltimore.  He 
has  also  been  designated  by  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  as  a  member  of  the 
Art  Commission  for  the  city  of  Baltimore,  a  body  organized  to  take  charge  of  all 
works  of  art  to  be  erected  in  the  city  and  to  pass  upon  the  same  with  approval  or 
disapproval. 

HENRY  STOCKBRIDGE,  SENIOR. 

Henry  Stockbridge,  Senior,  one  of  Baltimore's  most  illustrious  lawyers,  was 
bom  in  Western  Massachusetts,  August  31,  1822.  He  was  of  Puritan  descent 
The  first  of  his  American  ancestors  was  among  those  who  came  to  America  in 
the  ship  "Blessing"  in  1635,  and  he  inherited  all  the  sturdy  and  brilliant  quali- 
ties of  his  ancestry.  His  boyhood  was  passed  on  a  farm,  but  as  a  youth  he  en- 
tered Amherst  College,  where  he  graduated  in  1845  and  immediately  came  to 
Baltimore. 

He  studied  law  in  the  office  of  Coleman  Yellott,  and  was  admitted  to  prac* 
tice  in  May,  1848.  Shortly  afterwards  he  formed  a  law  partnership  with  S.  Mor- 
ris Cockran,  which  lasted  until  the  election  of  the  latter  to  the  bench  of  the  Court 
of  Appeals.  During  this  period  of  some  twelve  years,  when  the  question  which 
culminated  in  the  Civil  War  was  stirring  men's  minds,  the  Murray  Institute,  now 
a  famous  tradition  in  the  annals  of  Baltimore,  was  flourishing.  It  was  as  a 
leader  in  the  proceedings  of  that  body  that  Mr.  Stockbridge  first  attracted  atten- 
tion to  his  political  abilities. 

His  early  affiliations  had  been  with  the  old  "Whig"  party,  and  upon  its  dis- 
bandment  he  threw  himself  with  ardor  into  the  Reform  movement,  organized 
against  the  Know-Nothings.  He  was  a  candidate  of  the  Reform  party  for  the 
Legislature  in  1859,  and  stubbornly  conducted  the  contests  which  ensued  for  the 
seats  of  the  city  representation  in  that  body.  But  it  was  not  until  the  last  days 
of  the  session  of  the  Legislature  that  the  sitting  members  were  ousted  and  the 
election  declared  a  nullity  and  the  seats  vacant. 

Mr.  Stockbridge  also  acted  as  counsel  for  Vi^Uiam  J.  Harrison,  a  Reform 
candidate  for  Congress  who  contested  the  seat  of  Henry  Winter  Davis.    From 
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the  very  start  of  the  Civil  War  Mr.  Stockbridge  was  a  stanch  Union  man.  In 
1862  he  was  appointed  by  Governor  Bradford  Commissioner  of  the  Draft.  In 
1864  he  was  elected  to  the  Legislature  and  became  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Jurisdiction,  in  which  position  he  drafted  and  reported  the  bill  calling  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention  of  that  year.  When  the  convention  assembled  he  was 
elected  preliminary  chairman,  and  subsequently  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee of  that  body. 

In  the  Winter  of  1865,  by  appointment  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  he  served 
as  judge  of  the  Baltimore  County  Court  during  the  long  illness  of  Judge  Emory. 
In  1867  he  was  nominated  for  judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  but  failed  of  elec- 
tion in  the  tidal-wave  which  swept  the  State  in  that  year.  In  1879  he  was  made 
chairman  of  the  Republican  State  Committee,  continuing  in  that  position  for  four 
years. 

During  all  these  years  of  political  activity  he  maintained  his  private  practice, 
and  the  Maryland  Reports  abound  with  evidence  of  his  labor  and  legal  acumen. 

For  many  years  he  was  first  vice-president  of  the  Maryland  Historical  So- 
ciety. From  its  start  he  served  as  president  of  the  West  Baltimore  Improvement 
Association.  He  was  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  Howard  University,  Washington, 
D.  C,  President  of  the  Humphrey  Moore  Institute  and  the  first  governor  of  the 
Society  of  Colonial  Wars. 

Mr.  Stockbridge  married  Miss  Fannie  Montague,  who,  like  himself,  was  de- 
scended from  an  old  Puritan  family  of  New  England. 

Mr.  Stockbridge  died  March  11,  1895,  leaving  an  only  son,  Henry  Stock- 
bridge,  Junior,  a  sketch  of  whose  career  follows  this. 

HENRY  STOCKBRIDGE,  JUNIOR. 

Henry  Stockbridge,  Junior,  was  bom  in  Baltimore,  September  18,  1856. 
His  early  education  was  received  at  the  school  of  Dr.  Ebeling,  near  Catonsville, 
and  from  there  he  went  to  Williston  Seminary,  Easthampton,  Massachusetts. 
He  graduated  from  there  in  1873  and  the  same  Fall  entered  Amherst  College, 
from  which  he  graduated  in  the  class  of  1877.  The  same  year  he  entered  the 
Law  School  of  the  Maryland  University  and  graduated  therefrom  in  the  class  of 
1878,  and  in  June  of  that  year  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  He  first  entered  the  law 
office  of  his  father,  and  on  the  first  of  January  into  partnership  with  him,  a  rela- 
tion which  continued  till  the  death  of  Mr.  Stockbridge,  Senior,  in  March,  1895. 

During  his  years  at  the  bar  he  has  found  time  to  give  attention  to  a  number 
of  matters  not  exactly  in  the  line  of  his  profession,  having  been  engaged  to  do 
some  special  work  on  the  "Herald"  in  the  years  1882  and  1883,  and  later  from 
1887  till  1889,  acting  as  one  of  the  editorial  corps  of  the  "Baltimore  American." 
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After  the  judicial  election  in  1882  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  eacaminers  in 
chancery  by  the  Supreme  Bench,  and  continued  to  discharge  the  duties  of  that 
position  till  December,  1888,  when  he  resigned. 

In  1888  he  was  nominated  by  the  Republican  party  as  their  candidate  for 
Congress  in  the  Fourth  Congressional  District,  and  was  dected  over  Isidor  Ray- 
ner  by  a  plurality  of  89,  and  served  through  the  Fifty-first  Congress.  He  de- 
clined a  renomination  to  resume  the  practice  of  law,  to  which  he  devoted  his  ener- 
gies until  his  election  as  a  member  of  the  Supreme  Bench  of  Baltimore  Gty  in 
November,  1896,  excepting  a  period  during  which  he  filled  the  position  of  Com- 
missioner of  Immigration  at  the  port  of  Baltimore  by  appointment  of  President 
Harrison. 

He  has  always  maintained  a  keen  interest  in  public  affairs,  and  served  cm  the 
Republican  State  Central  Committee  for  two  years.  Prior  to  his  election  to  the 
judiciary  Mr.  Stockbridge  was  upon  the  Campaign  or  Advisory  Committees 
nearly  every  year,  and  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  shrewdest  advisers  of  his  party. 

Mr.  Stockbridge  is  a  member  of  the  Maryland  Historical  Society,  of  the 
Sons  of  the  Revolution,  and  of  the  Society  of  Colonial  Wars,  of  which  last  he 
was  one  of  the  founders  in  this  State. 

He  was  married  January  5,  1882,  to  Miss  Helen  M.  Smith,  and  has  two  chil- 
dren. 

WILLIAM  J.  ALBERT  AND  TALBOT  J.  ALBERT. 

Talbot  J.  Albert  was  bom  in  the  city  ol  Baltimore  on  February  16,  1847.  Oo 
his  father's  side  he  is  German  by  descent.  His  great-great-grandfather,  Laurens 
Albert,  was  a  native  of  Wurzburg,  Germany,  and  settled  in  York  county,  Penn- 
sylvania, in  1752,  where  he  ptirchased  a  farm.  His  son,  Andrew  Albert,  was  the 
father  of  Jacob'  Albert,  who  came  to  Baltimore  in  1805  and  engaged  in  the  whole- 
sale hardware  business.  The  firm  of  Jacob  Albert  &  Co.  was  widely  known 
throughout  the  South  and  West,  and  was  reputed  to  have  the  largest  trade  in  its 
line  of  goods  of  any  firm  south  of  New  York.  For  a  number  ol  years  Jacob 
Albert  was  the  only  representative  of  his  name  in  the  Baltimore  Directory.  At 
the  time  of  his  death,  in  1854,  and  for  a  number  of  years  previous,  he  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Commercial  &  Farmers'  National  Bank.  His  residence  with  the  large 
garden  attached  is  now  the  site  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  Build- 
ing. Jacob  Albert  associated  with  himself  in  his  business  his  two  sons,  Augustus 
James  Albert  and  William  Julian  Albert.  With  great  good  judgment  and 
sagacity,  foreseeing  a  conflict  between  the  Northern  and  Southern  States,  they 
closed  the  business  of  the  firm  a  short  time  before  the  outbreak  of  hostilities. 
Jacob  Albert's  only  surviving  child  is  a  daughter  by  a  second  marriage^  Maxy 
Schroeder  McKim,  the  wife  of  Dr.  Robert  V.  McKim  of  New  York  City. 
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Talbot  J.  Albert,  son. of  William  Julian  Albert,  was  a  pupil  at  the  school  of 
the  late  Rev.  Benj.  B.  Griswold,  and  subsequently  entered  Harvard  University, 
where  he  graduated  in  the  academic  department  in  1868.  Having  a  taste  for  the 
legal  profession,  he  entered  the  Law  School  of  the  same  University,  from  which 
he  also  graduated.  At  different  times  he  has  received  from  his  alma  mater  the 
degrees  of  A.B.,  AJM.,  and  LL.B.  He  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  Suffolk 
Bar  of  Boston  in  1870.  He  was  tendered  a  position  in  the  office  of  the  late 
Mayor  Gaston,  a  prominent  lawyer  of  that  city,  afterwards  governor  of  the  State 
of  Massachusetts,  but  preferring  to  practice  in  his  native  city  he  removed  to  Bal- 
timore in  the  same  year,  when  he  became  associated  with  the  late- Archibald  Stir- 
ling in  the  United  States  District  Attorney's  office. 

As  a  lawyer  he  subsequently  became  associated  with  Hon.  William  M.  Ma- 
rine, ex-collector  of  the  port. 

Among  the  important  cases  with  which  Mr.  Albert  has  been  connected  as 
counsel  was  the  famous  case  of  Denison  vs.  Denison,  reported  in  Vol.  35,  page 
361,  of  the  Decisions  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  Maryland.  This  case  has  an 
important  bearing  on  the  marriage  law  of  Maryland. 

The  decision  in  this  case  once  for  all  put  the  contract  of  marriage  in  Mary- 
land on  a  sounder  basis  than  in  any  other  State,  by  requiring  it  to  be  solemnized 
by  a  religious  ceremony,  and  our  tribunals  are  not  disgraced  by  the  fraudulent 
claims  of  alleged  widows  contending  for  the  wealth  of  dead  men.  While  devoting 
himself  to  the  practice  of  his  profession  Mr.  Albert  has  always  taken  an  active 
interest  in  politics.  In  the  Republican  party  he  has  always  been  known  as  a 
stanch  party  man,  never  favoring  fusion  or  coalition  movements. 

As  a  resident  of  Baltimore  county,  he  has  been  frequently  a  delegate  to  the 
county  conventions  and  a  member  of  the  Republican  State  Central  Committee. 
In  1884  he  helped  to  reorganize  the  Young  Men's  Republican  Qub  of  Baltimore 
City  after  the  demoralizing  defeat  of  Mr.  Blaine,  and  after  an  able  and  scholariy 
address  on  the  political  situation  at  that  time,  was  elected  president  of  the  club, 
which  position  he  held  for  one  year,  declining  a  reelection.  Shortly  preceding 
the  Harrison  campaign  of  1888,  he  was  one  of  the  founders  and  the  first  presi- 
dent of  the  North  Baltimore  Republican  Qub,  which  is  now  known  as  the  Com- 
monwealth Qub.  Mr.  Albert  was  president  of  the  Columbian  Qub,  one  of  the 
most  influential  political  organizations  in  the  State,  at  the  time  of  his  appointment 
by  President  McKinley  in  1897  to  the  consular  service.  In  i8g6  he  was  appointed 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  Elections  of  Baltimore  county,  and  was 
made  president  of  the  Board  by  his  colleagues.  This  was  the  only  public  office  he 
had  ever  held  up  to  that  time,  and  he  was  appointed  by  Governor  Lowndes  with- 
out his  solicitation  or  knowledge.    He  relinquished  the  position  of  Supervisor  of 
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Elections  to  become  Presidential  Elector,  and  on  January  ii,  1897,  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Electoral  Cc^ege  at  Annapolis,  he  had  the  honor  of  casting  his  vote  for 
William  McKinley  for  President,  and  Garrett  A.  Hobart  for  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States.  On  several  occasions  Mr.  Albert  has  been  tendered  the  nomina- 
tion for  Congress  by  the  Republicans  of  the  Fifth  District,  but  owing  to  untoward 
circumstances  has  been  unable  to  accept  it. 

It  is  a  strange  coincidence  that  his  father,  William  J.  Albert,  was  president  of 
the  only  Republican  electoral  college  which  had  previously  met  in  the  State, 
thirty-two  years  before,  which  cast  its  vote  for  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Andrew 
Johnson.  Mr.  Albert's  political  tastes  and  party  predilections  were  thus  inher- 
ited. Both  his  parents  took  a  most  active  interest  in  behalf  of  their  country  in 
the  war  for  the  Union,  and  were  sincere  patriots.  His  father,  William  J.  Albert, 
was  the  political  associate  of  the  late  Henry  Winter  Davis  and  Judge  Hugh  L. 
Bond. 

It  is  said  the  only  time  President  Lincoln  was  ever  known  to  accept  private 
hospitality  in  Baltimore  was  in  his  father's  residence,  when  that  lamented  Chief 
Magistrate  attended  the  fair  of  the  Sanitary  Commission  in  the  City  of  Baltimore. 
General  Grant,  Chief  Justice  Chase  and  other  distinguished  men  were  frequent 
guests  at  the  same  hospitable  mansion,  which  was  always  open  to  the  friends  of 
the  Union  cause.  His  father  also  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  newly 
enfranchised  race,  and  was  president  of  the  Society  for  the  Moral  and  Educational 
Improvement  of  the  Colored  People,  which  furnished  school  facilities  to  the 
colored  people  of  the  State  before  the  public  school  system  was  extended  to  them. 
Judge  Bond  facetiously  shortened  the  long  name  of  this  institution  into  "Tim- 
buctoo."  His  services  to  his  country  were  so  highly  appreciated  by  his  fellow 
citizens  that  Mr.  Albert's  father  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Forty-third  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  in  1872.  In  a  sketch  of  his  life  contained  in  the  Bio- 
graphical Cyclopedia  of  Maryland  and  District  of  Columbia,  page  48,  we  find  this 
reference:  "Mr.  Albert  still  looks  back  with  pride  to  the  days  when  he  was  a 
fireman  under  the  old  volunteer  system,  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago,  and  to 
the  efforts  he  put  forth  to  have  that  system  replaced  by  the  paid  department.  He 
was  one  of  the  first  and  most  influential  in  proposing  and  securing  that  change. 
So  enthusiastic  was  he  in  the  enterprise  that  he  had  Latta's  steam  fire  engine 
brought  from  Cincinnati  to  Baltimore  for  trial,  almost  entirely  at  his  own  ex- 
pense." While  Mr.  Albert  is  of  German  descent  on  his  father's  side,  he  is  of 
Irish  descent  on  his  mother's.  His  grandfather,  Talbot  Jones,  after  whom  he  is 
named,  was  an  Irish  patriot. 

On  October  28,  1884,  Mr.  Albert  married  Miss  Olivia  Patricia  Macgill, 
daughter  of  Oliver  Patrick  Macgill,  former  raster  of  wills  of  Baltimore  county. 
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Mr.  Macgill's  great-grandfather,  Rev.  James  Macgill,  in  1742  was  the 
first  rector  of  Queen  Caroline  Parish  at  Elkridge  Landing.  Mrs.  Albert's 
mother  was  Mary  Qare  Carroll  Spence,  a  lineal  descendant  of  Barrister  Carroll 
of  Revolutionary  fame,  and  through  her  she  is  connected  with  the  Lowell  and 
Putnam  families  of  Massachusetts,  being  second  cousin  to  James  Russell  Lowell, 
late  minister  to  England. 

Mr.  Albert  has  been  more  than  twenty  years  a  member  of  the  Maryland  His- 
torical Society.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the  Athenaeum  Qub,  Catonsville  Coun- 
try Club,  Bachelors'  Cotillon  Club,  and  second  vice-president  of  the  Harvard 
Qub  of  Maryland.  He  is  a  gentleman  of  literary  and  refined  tastes  and  a  great 
student.  He  not  only  takes  a  great  interest  in  the  literature  of  the  past  but  also 
in  the  current  literature  of  the  day. 

WILLIAM  A.  FISHER. 

William  A.  Fisher  was  born  in  Baltimore,  January  8,  1836.  He  was  the  son 
of  William  Fisher  and  Jane  Alricks  Fisher. 

His  father  was  for  many  years  a  wholesale  dry  goods  merchant,  and  was 
afterwards  head  of  the  well  known  banking  house  of  William  Fisher  &  Sons. 

William  A.  Fisher  was  a  student  of  St.  Mary's  College  until  it  ceased  to 
have  an  academical  department,  and  after  a  brief  period  spent  at  Loyola  College 
entered  Princeton,  where  he  graduated  and  from  which  college  he  subsequently 
received  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 

After  his  g^duation  he  studied  law  in  the  office  of  the  late  William  Schley, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  June,  1858.  His  remarkable  legal  talents  soon 
developed  and  were  quickly  appreciated,  and  the  firm  of  Marshall  &  Fisher,  of 
which  he  afterwards  became  a  member,  was  one  well  known  and  highly  honored. 

In  November,  1879,  he  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate  from  Baltimore  City, 
where  his  methods  and  habits  made  him  a  most  useful  and  valuable  member. 
He  served  as  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  and  as  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Registration. 

He  was  also  a  member  of  the  Water  Board,  prior  to  his  connection  with 
which  he  was  engaged  to  conduct  the  proceedings  for  the  condemnation  of  the 
lands  necessary  for  the  immense  enterprise  and  improvement  involved  in  the 
introduction  of  the  new  water  supply  from  Gunpowder  River. 

He  was  elected  associate  judge  of  the  Supreme  Bench  of  Baltimore  City  in 
the  Fall  of  1882,  and  served  until  January  3,  1887,  when  he  resigned  his  position 
on  account  of  poor  health.  Since  his  resignation  he  has  devoted  himself  strictly 
to  his  profession  and  has  one  of  the  most  lucrative  practices  in  the  city.  He  is 
now  senior  member  of  the  law  firm  of  Fisher,  Bruce  &  Fisher. 
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Judge  Fisher  is  trustee  of  the  Maryland  Institute  for  the  Blind,  of  the 
Thomas  Wilson  Sanitarium  for  Children  and  of  the  Thomas  Wilson  Fuel  Saving 
Society.  He  was  president  of  the  Charity  Organization  Society,  but  resigned 
owing  to  pressure  on  his  time.    He  is  a  member  of  the  Episcopal  Churcb. 

He  was  married  in  May,  1859,  to  Miss  Louise  Este^  a  daughter  of  Judge 
David  K.  Este,  of  Cincinnati,  and  has  four  children  living,  D.  K.  Este  Fisher, 
junior  member  of  the  firm  of  Fisher,  Bruce  &  Fisher ;  Janon  Fisher,  a  civil  engi- 
neer, formerly  city  commissioner;  Louise  Este,  the  wife  of  Hon.  Wnu  Cabell 
Bruce,  and  Wm.  A.  Fisher,  Jr.  Mr.  Fisher  was  the  candidate  for  governor  before 
the  Democratic  convention  in  1895  as  the  representative  of  the  Qeveland  Demo- 
crats, and  he  has  been  interested  for  many  years  in  the  politics  of  the  State. 


CHARLES  J.  BONAPARTE. 

Charles  Joseph  Bonaparte  was  bom  June  9,  185 1,  at  his  present  residence. 
No.  601  Park  avenue,  Baltimore,  Md. 

His  father  was  Jerome  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  His  mother  was  Susan  May 
Williams.  Mr.  Bonaparte  graduated  from  Harvard  University  in  1871,  and  from 
Harvard  Law  School  in  1874.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1874,  and  has  since 
practiced  his  profession  in  the  courts  of  Maryland. 

He  was  married  September  i,  1875,  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  to  Ellen  Channing 
Day.    He  has  no  children. 

Mr.  Bonaparte  is  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  Cathcdic  Cathedral  Church  and 
one  of  the  managers  of  St.  Mary's  Industrial  School  for  boys,  one  of  the  protec- 
tors of  St.  Mary's  Female  Orphan  Asylum,  a  trustee  of  the  Enoch  Pratt  Free 
Library  and  an  overseer  of  Harvard  University.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Civil  Service  Reform  Association  of  Maryland  since 
it  was  organized,  was  for  some  years  chairman  of  that  committee,  and  afterwards 
president  of  the  Association.  He  assisted  in  the  organization  of  the  Baltimore 
Reform  League,  has  been  for  many  years  chairman  of  its  executive  committee 
and  is  now  one  of  its  vice-presidents.  He  was  also  instrumental  in  the  formation 
of  the  Union  for  Public  Good  and  has  been  its  president  ever  since  then.  He  liftc- 
wise  became  a  manager  in  the  Charity  Organization  Society  not  long  after  it  was 
formed,  and  for  a  number  of  years  was  the  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Managers. 
He  has  held  also  for  some  time  past  the  position  of  vice-president  of  the  Society 
for  the  Suppression  of  Vice.  Mr.  Bonaparte  is  connected  with  various  other 
societies  of  a  charitable  or  humanitarian  character,  among  them  the  Society  for 
the  Protection  of  Children  from  Cruelty  and  Immorality  and  the  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals.    He  is  one  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
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National  Civil  Service  Reform  League  and  chairman  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  National  Municipal  League,  and  a  member  of  many  literary  and 
educational  societies. 

He  has  never  held  any  public  office,  except  for  about  five  weeks  that  of 
Supervisor  of  Elections,  during  the  months  of  October  and  November,  1895. 

He  resided  for  a  number  of  years  on  Roland  avenue,  in  Baltimore  county. 
He  acquired  a  winter  residence  in  the  city  in  188 1,  but  now  occupies  a  new  sum- 
mer residence  on  his  farm  near  Long  Green. 

Mr.  Bonaparte  owns  considerable  real  property  in  various  parts  of  the  city, 
and  makes  annually  a  substantial  contribution  towards  the  expense  of  the  city 
government  in  the  shape  of  a  heavy  tax  bill.  He  also  owns  a  number  of  farms 
in  different  parts  of  the  State. 


ABRAHAM  SHARP. 

One  of  the  most  distinguished  members  of  the  Baltimore  bar  is  Abraham 
Sharp,  whose  success  as  an  able  lawyer  is  thoroughly  established. 

Mr.  Sharp's  grandfather,  after  whom  he  was  named,  was  a  Scotchman,  and 
his  grandmother,  whose  maiden  name  was  Katherine  Grey,  was  of  English  birth. 
Their  son,  William  Sharp,  married  Temperance  Ferguson.  They  lived  upon  and 
conducted  a  large  farm  in  Kent  county,  in  the  State  of  Delaware.  Besides  farm- 
ing William  Sharp  operated  a  number  of  grist  mills.  It  was  upon  the  Kent 
county  farm  that  Abraham  Sharp,  our  subject,  first  saw  the  light  of  day,  on  March 
6,  1842. 

When  he  had  reached  his  seventh  year  his  parents  removed  from  the  farm 
into  the  town  of  Smjrma,  Del.,  where  William  Sharp  owned  other  grist  mills. 
Abraham  Sharp  was  here  placed  in  the  public  schools,  from  which  he  eventually 
went  to  Dickinson  College,  at  Carlisle,  Pa.  In  1865  he  graduated  from  this  in- 
stitution and  came  to  Maryland,  where  he  taught  school,  in  Baltimore  county, 
for  three  years.  During  this  period  he  assiduously  studied  law  and  in  1869  was 
admitted  to  the  Baltimore  bar.  Mr.  Sharp  immediately  established  himself  in 
Baltimore  and  here  he  soon  succeeded  in  successfully  building  up  a  general  prac- 
tice, which  has  grown  into  a  large  and  lucrative  one.  What  impresses  one  pri- 
marily in  Mr.  Sharp  is  his  quiet  and  unostentatious  demeanor,  behindl  which, 
however,  lurks  determination  and  decision.  Aside  from  his  regular  law  practice 
Mr.  Sharp  is  interested  in  several  important  business  ventures. 

Mr.  Sharp  has  had  innumerable  chances  in  politics,  but  he  prefers  the  quiet 
and  even  life  of  the  private  citizen,  and  such  he  is  enjoying  to  the  fullest  measure. 

Mr.  Sharp  married  in  1871  Miss  Sallie  Counselman.    Three  children  bless 
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the  union,  two  sons,  of  whom  the  elder  is  his  father's  associate  in  the  practice  of 
law,  and  a  daughter. 

RICHARD  B.  TIPPETT, 

Of  the  law  firm  of  R.  B.  Tippett  &  Bro.,  was  bom  in  St.  Mary's  county,  Maryland, 
January  14,  1862,  the  son  of  Robert  Bruce  and  Susan  E.  Tippett,  who  still  reside 
in  the  county,  where  his  father  is  a  successful  farmer. 

He  was  educated  at  the  public  schools  until  seventeen  years  old,  when  he 
spent  a  year  at  the  old  historic  military  school,  Chariotte  Hall  Academy,  after 
which  he  spent  four  years  at  St.  John's  College,  Annapolis,  from  which  he  g^du- 
ated  in  June,  1884,  with  the  degree  of  A.  B.,  and  delivered  the  valedictory  of  his 
class ;  subsequently  the  college  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  A.  M.  While  at 
college  he  took  private  instruction  in  law  in  connection  with  his  collegiate  course 
under  James  Revell  (now  Judge  Revdl).  After  graduating  from  college  he  con- 
tinued to  pursue  the  study  of  law  until  March,  1885,  when  he  was  admitted  to  the 
bar. 

Mr.  Tippett  is  one  of  the  most  progressive  young  men  in  the  professicm. 
He  has  tried  many  important  cases  and  has  been  singularly  successful  as  a  trial 
lawyer;  his  firm  has  a  large  and  lucrative  business.  Mr.  Tippett  is  a  man  of 
large  physique,  great  force  of  character  and  a  strong  and  forcible  speaker  and  of 
splendid  presence.  He  married  Margaret  F.  Thornton,  of  Baltimore,  in  April, 
1885,  and  has  four  children,  two  boys  and  two  girls.  He  resides  at  Walbrook,  a 
delightful  suburb  of  Baltimore,  where  he  is  a  large  owner  of  real  estate  and  has 
built  himself  a  handsome  residence. 

GEORGE  WARNER  MILTENBERGER,  M.  D. 

Professor  George  W.  Miltenberger  is  a  representative  Baltimore  physician. 
He  was  bom  in  this  city  on  March  17,  1819.  His  parents  on  both  sides  belong 
to  our  best  families,  who  had  been  identified  with  Baltimore  for  more  than  a 
century.  His  matemal  ancestors  were  the  Wamers,  a  family  that  stood  very  high 
in  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland.  His  father.  General  Anthony  Miltenberger,  was 
a  commissioned  officer  in  the  War  of  181 2,  a  very  prominent  and  useful  citizen, 
and  filled  many  positions  of  honor  and  trust.  He  was  a  man  of  delicate  sense  of 
honor,  determined  will  and  positive  action,  yet  always  governed  by  calm,  clear 
judgment,  and  equal  to  all  emergencies  in  private  or  public  matters.  An  in- 
stance of  this  appeared  during  the  riotous  proceedings  connected  with  the  sus- 
pension of  the  Maryland  Bank  in  1835,  at  which  time  he  was  president  of  the 
First  Branch  of  the  City  Council.    The  mayor  having  resigned  and  retired.  Gen- 
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eral  Miltenberger  became  ex-officio  Mayor ;  and  in  consultation  and  connection 
with  General  Samuel  Smith  issued  the  necessary  orders,  which  were  immediately 
carried  into  effect,  resulting  in  the  restoration  of  peace  and  quiet  throughout  the 
city. 

Dr.  George  W.  Miltenberger  prosecuted  his  preparatory  course  of  study  in 
the  Boisseau  Academy,  a  celebrated  school  under  the  charge  of  Dr.  Stephen  Ros- 
zel  and  brother.  He  had  the  true  inspiration  of  the  scholar  from  the  beginning 
and  devoted  himself  to  his  studies  with  zeal,  carrying  off  the  highest  prizes  in  the 
school. 

He  spent  the  session  of  1835-6  at  the  University  of  Virginia.  In  the  Fall 
of  1836  he  began  medical  studies  in  Baltimore  in  the  University  of  Medicine  and 
continued  until  the  Spring  of  1840,  postponing  his  graduation  one  year  in  order 
to  avail  himself  of  the  advantages  of  a  resident  student  in  the  Baltimore  Infirmary. 
As  the  semor  student  he  performed  all  the  duties  of  house  physician  in  the  in- 
firmary. He  graduated  in  1840  with  marked  merit,  which  was  handsomely  recog- 
nized by  the  Faculty  of  the  University,  by  electing  him,  without  his  knowledge, 
demonstrator  of  anatomy.  This  position  he  held  until  1852.  He  entered  upon 
the  duties  of  this  department  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  his  nature  and  love  for 
his  chosen  science,  spending  several  hours  of  the  day  with  his  class  in  the  ana- 
tomical room  in  personal  instruction.  His  class  consequently  became  very 
large,  always  including  a  number  of  second  and  third-year  students.  He  sus- 
tained close  personal  relations  to  his  students,  encouraging  them  freely  to  confer 
with  him  about  their  studies.  He  also  maintained  a  private  class  at  his  office,  to 
which  he  was  greatly  devoted,  until  his  increasing  practice  compelled  him  to 
reluctantly  abandon  it. 

While  demonstrator  of  anatomy  he  also  delivered  courses  of  lectures  on  sur- 
gical anatomy  until  1847.  He  completed  Dr.  William  Baker's  course  after  the 
death  of  that  eminent  professor ;  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  surgical  wards  of  the 
Infirmary,  and  appointed  to  the  new  lectureship  in  1847  ^^  pathological  anatomy, 
in  connection  with  which  he  became  an  attendant  physician  at  the  city  and  county 
almshouse. 

Having  during  this  period  given  his  attention  mainly  to  surgery,  he  now 
began  to  devote  himself  to  general  practice  and  particularly  obstetrics.  In  1852 
he  was  elected  to  succeed  Professor  Chew  in  the  chair  of  materia  medica,  thera- 
peutics and  pathology,  which  he  occupied  until  1858,  when  he  was  transferred  to 
the  chair  of  obstetrics.  In  1855  he  was  chosen  Dean  of  the  Faculty,  and  shortly 
afterwards  treasurer  of  the  Faculty  and  of  the  Infirmary. 

While  performing  the  arduous  duties  of  his  professorship  he  was  unremit- 
ting in  his  practice,  which  was  yearly  increasing,  until  it  embraced  as  large  a  num- 
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ber  of  patients  as  he  could  possibly  visit.  His  success  as  a  practitiofier  and  his 
rare  social  qualities  and  sympathetic  manner  won  for  him  the  confidence  of  the 
whole  community  and  affection  of  his  patients. 

By  his  brethren  of  the  medical  faculty  he  is  highly  esteemed.  By  bis  stu- 
dents, now  scattered  over  the  land,  he  is  remembered  with  pleasure  and  grati- 
tude, through  whom,  in  their  far-reaching  rdatioas  and  practice,  his  influence 
extends. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

Benjamin  F.  Newcomer — William  T.  Dixon  —  Christian  Devries  — 
Henry  Williams  —  Charles  F.  Mayer  —  Nelson  Perin  —  George 
Blakistone  —  William  A.  House  —  Francis  White  —  Rev.  H.  M. 
Wharton. 

BENJAMIN  F.  NEWCOMER. 

About  the  year  1720  there  came  to  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  from  Switzer- 
land a  family  which  settled  in  Philadelphia.  They  were  the  parents  of  Wolfgang 
Newcomer,  and  he  had  three  sons,  who  removed  from  Lancaster,  Pa.,  to  Wash- 
ington comity,  in  the  State  oi  Maryland,  where  they  acquired  ownership  of  large 
landed  estates  in  the  vicinity  of  Beaver  Creek,  near  Hagerstown.  One  of  these, 
Henry,  was  the  father  of  John  Newcomer.  John  and  his  wife  Catherine  were  the 
parents  of  Benjamin  F.  Newcomer,  of  Baltimore.  Benjamin  F.  Newcomer  was 
bom  upon  the  old  homestead  in  Washington  county,  Md.,  which  is  still  in  pos- 
session of  the  family,  on  the  28th  day  of  April,  1827.  He  received  his  education 
at  the  Hagerstown  Academy  with  a  view  to  civil  engineering,  but  in  the  year 
1842  his  father,  in  connection  with  Samuel  Stonebraker,  established  a  whole- 
sale flour  and  grain  business  in  Baltimore,  under  the  style  of  Newcomer  &  Stone- 
braker, and  sent  his  son,  who  was  then  sixteen  years  of  age,  to  represent  his  in- 
terest. In  a  very  short  time  this  firm  became  the  leaders  in  that  branch  of  trade, 
and  for  many  years  its  business  aggregated  one-tenth  of  all  the  flour  sold  in  Bal- 
timore. A  few  years  later  Benjamin,  who  was  then  but  about  eighteen  and  had  sole 
charge  of  the  firm's  correspondence  and  financial  department,  purchased  his 
father's  interest,  thus  assuming  enormous  responsibilities  for  one  so  young.  His 
education,  which  had  been  interrupted  during  this  time,  was  uppermost  in  the 
young  man's  mind,  and  in  order  to  further  pursue  this  he  became  a  member  of 
the  Mercantile  Library  Association,  of  which  he  soon  after  became  a  director, 
and  here  he  spent  most  of  his  evenings  in  reading  and  study  and  in  attending  lec- 
tures, including  several  courses  in  philosophy,  astronomy  and  chemistry.  In 
1862  the  firm  of  Newcomer  &  Stonebraker  was  dissolved  and  was  succeeded  by 
the  present  house  of  Newcomer  &  Co.,  an  establishment  second  to  none  in  its 
line  throughout  the  land  for  enterprise,  management  and  integrity.  Early  in 
life  Mr.  Newcomer  manifested  his  philanthropic  tendencies.  Benevolent  of 
nature  he,  in  conjunction  with  other  prominent  gentlemen,  incorporated  in  the 
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year  1853  the  Maryland  Institution  for  Instruction  of  the  Blind,  now  the  Mary- 
land School  for  the  Blind,  of  which  coterie  of  benefactors  and  original  incorpor- 
ators he  is  the  only  surviving  member  and  is  the  president  of  the  Board.  Mr. 
Newcomer  stands  prominent  among  Baltimore's  ablest  business  men  and  finan- 
ciers. In  1854  he  was  elected  director  of  the  Union  Bank  of  Maryland,  being  the 
youngest  member  of  the  Board.  In  this  capacity  he  served  until  1868,  when  in- 
creasing pressure  of  his  own  affairs  compelled  him  to  resign.  He  is  one  of  the 
original  promoters  of  the  Baltimore  Com  and  Flour  Exchange.  In  1861  he  was 
elected  a  director  of  the  Northern  Central  Railway,  of  which  organization  he 
shortly  after  became  the  chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee.  Mr.  Newcomer  is 
also  a  director  of  the  Philadelphia,  Wilmington  and  Baltimore  Railroad.  In  asso- 
ciation with  the  late  W.  T.  Walters  he  served  as  Finance  Conmiissioner  of  the  city 
of  Baltimore  and  as  such  discharged  his  duties  with  signal  judgment  and  abiUty 
from  1867  to  1869.  After  the  close  of  the  war  Mr.  Newcomer  acquired  large  inter- 
ests in  different  railroads  in  North  and  South  Carolina,  and  in  connecticm  with  his 
life-long  friend,  the  late  W.  T.  Walters,  established  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  Com- 
pany, now  one  of  the  most  prosperous  and  successful  railway  lines  in  the  country. 

Mr.  Newcomer  is  now  president  of  the  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company  of 
Baltimore,  to  which  position  he  was  elected  in  1868,  and  is  also  president  of  the 
Baltimore  and  Pot->mac  Railroad  Company  and  of  the  Union  Railroad  Company, 
and  he  is  a  director  in  a  large  number  of  other  railroads  and  in  the  Savings  Bank 
of  Baltimore. 

There  is  perhaps  no  citizen  of  Baltimore  upon  whom  the  concensus  of 
opinion  would  unite  with  more  unanimity  as  to  the  possession  of  ability,  integrity 
and  general  trustworthiness  than  upon  Benjamin  F.  Newcomer.  Firm,  inde- 
pendent, self-reliant,  he  is  ever  courteous,  always  ready  to  listen  to  sensible  sug- 
gestions, and  after  having  listened,  possessed  of  that  strong  common  sense,  rare 
judgment  and  wide  experience  which  preclude  error.  In  his  attachments  and 
affections  he  is  devoted  and  never  wavering.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one  Mr.  New- 
comer married  Amelia,  daughter  of  John  H.  Ehlen,  who  died  on  the  20th  of 
October,  1881.  There  are  four  children  from  this  union.  The  eldest  is  Mary  L,, 
the  wife  of  James  M.  Maslin,  of  the  late  firm  of  Henry,  Maslin  &  Co.;  the  second 
is  Nannie,  wife  of  F.  H.  Hack,  member  of  the  Baltimore  bar;  the  third  is  Hattie 
N.,  wife  of  H.  B.  Gilpin,  of  the  firm  of  Gilpin,  Langdon  &  Co.,  and  the  fourth  is 
Waldo  Newcomer,  secretary  of  the  Baltimore  Storage  and  Lighterage  Co. 

WILLIAM  T.  DIXON. 

There  is  no  financial  institution  in  Baltimore  which  enjoys  a  higher  repu- 
tation than  the  National  Exchange  Bank. 
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The  bank  was  organized  in  the  year  1865,  and  during  the  last  thirty-odd 
years  it  has  been  so  ably  conducted  as  to  secure  public  confidence  to  a  most 
marked  degree.  During  the  year  1884  the  bank  erected  its  own  building,  a  hand- 
some five-story  structure  of  red  brick,  fronting  on  Hopkins  Place,  Liberty  and 
German  streets,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  wholesale  district  of  the  dty.  ^  The  main 
floor  of  this  building  is  occupied  by  the  bank  itself  and  makes  a  very  spacious  and 
commodious  room  with  all  modem  conveniences  and  comforts  for  those  trans- 
acting business  in  it. 

The  bank  receives  on  equitable  terms  the  accounts  of  banks,  bankers,  firms, 
corporations  and  individuals,  acts  as  reserve  agent  for  national  banks,  makes  loans 
on  good  security,  discounts  commercial  paper  and  gives  prompt  attention  to  col- 
lections. A  special  feature  is  made  of  the  personal  accounts  of  ladies  and  indi- 
vidual accounts. 

The  first  president  of  the  bank  was  Daniel  Miller,  the  founder  of  the  firm  of 
Daniel  Miller  &  Co.,  and  the  father  of  the  Millers  now  conducting  that  business. 
The  successor  of  Mr.  Miller  was  the  deceased  Mr.  John  Hurst,  uncle  of  the 
present  Mr.  John  E.  Hurst.  Upon  Mr.  Hurst's  death  the  presidency  was  given 
to  Mr.  Wm.  T.  Dixon,  who  assumed  office  April  2,  1880,  and  who  still  occupies 
the  position. 

Under  Mr.  Dixon's  administration  the  work  so  faithfully  performefl  by  his 
predecessors  has  been  carried  on  with  marked  ability,  and  his  name  to-day  is  high 
on  the  roll  of  successful  financiers. 

Mr.  Dixon  is  still  a  comparatively  young  man,  having  been  bom  in  Balti- 
more in  1 84 1.    He  is  notably  a  man  of  affairs. 

In  addition  to  his  duties  at  the  bank,  he  is  president  of  the  Dixon-Bartlett 
Company,  one  of  our  largest  boot  and  shoe  establishments.  He  is  also  president 
of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  and  is  identified  with  many  other  important  busi- 
ness interests. 

In  personal  bearing  Mr.  Dixon  is  courteous  and  gracious,  but  prompt  and 
decisive  in  business  matters.  Just  in  the  prime  of  life,  it  is  safe  to  predict  for  him 
an  ever-widening  and  brilliant  career. 

The  vice-president  of  the  bank  is  Mr.  John  E.  Hurst,  whose  biography  will 
be  found  elsewhere  in  this  volume. 

The  cashier,  until  a  few  months  ago,  was  Mr.  Job  Scott,  who  served  in  that 
capacity  from  June  i,  1883,  and  who  has  been  identified  with  the  bank  for  nearly 
thirty  years. 

The  directors,  besides  Mr.  Dixon  and  Mr.  Hurst,  are  Daniel  Miller,  of  Daniel 
Miller  &  Co. ;  Summerfield  Baldwin,  of  Woodward,  Baldwin  &  Co. ;  J.  C.  Stone- 
bumer,  of  Stonebumer  &  Richards;  William  A.  Hanway;  Philip  Hamburger,  of 
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Hamburger  Bros.  &  Co.,  Frederick  P.  Stieff,  of  the  firm  of  Charles  M.  Stieff ; 
David  T.  Buzby,  Samuel  D.  Schmucker  and  William  J.  C.  Dulany. 

CHRISTIAN  DEVRIES. 

The  principal  banking  establishments  of  Baltimore  are  presided  over  by  a 
set  of  as  capable  and  courteous  gentlemen  as  can  be  found  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  United  States.  In  fact,  the  uniform  courtesy  and  affability  ol  our  bank 
officials  is  a  fact  admitted  not  only  at  home  but  abroad. 

Prominent  among  the  executive  beads  of  Baltimore's  banks  is  Mr.  Christian 
Devries,  the  president  of  the  National  Bank  oi  Baltimore. 

Christian  Devries  was  bom  in  Carrel  county,  Maryland.  His  parents  were 
from  Amsterdam,  Holland.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  years  he  came  to  Baltimore 
and  entered  the  wholesale  dry  goods  house  of  his  unde,  the  late  William  Devries. 
In  1862  he  was  admitted  to  partnership.  Upon  the  death  of  his  unde  he  became 
the  senior  member  of  the  firm  and  remained  so  until  the  house  retired  from  busi- 
ness. In  1880  he  was  elected  president  of  the  National  Bank  of  Baltimore.  In 
1883  he  became  interested  in  the  Charles  A.  Vogeler  Company,  manufacturers 
of  chemicals,  and  is  now  president  of  the  company.  He  is  also  president  of  the 
Blue  Ridge  Hotel  Company,  who  own  and  conduct  the  Blue  Mountain  House,  a 
very  large  summer  resort  located  in  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains,  Western  Mary- 
land. He  is  a  director  of  the  Western  Maryland  Railroad,  the  Mercantile  Trust 
and  Deposit  Company,  Maryland  Life  Insurance  Company  and  many  other  cor- 
porations. He  married  a  Miss  Wilson,  daughter  of  James  Wilson  and  Maria 
George,  who  was  a  descendant  of  John  Knox,  the  great  Scottish  reformer.  She 
died  several  years  ago,  leaving  one  daughter.  Miss  Viola  May  Devries.  Mr.  JDev- 
ries  married  again  in  1898,  his  bride  being  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Vogeler,  widow  oi  the 
founder  of  the  Vogder  Company. 

HENRY  WILLIAMS. 

Among  the  interests  of  Baltimore  there  is  none  more  important  than  that  of 
transportation  by  water. 

The  well-known  Weems  Line,  founded  by  Captain  George  Weems,  which 
originally  plied  its  crafts  to  the  Patuxent  River,  including  one  boat  or  a  half  in- 
terest in  the  Rappahannock  route,  has  been  for  a  number  of  years  under  the  man- 
agement of  Mr.  Henry  Williams.  Under  Mr.  Williams'  administration  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Patuxent  has  been  increased,  the  Rappahannock  route  absorbed,  and 
now  the  line  plying  between  Baltimore  and  Washington  has  been  added  to  the 
fleet  owned  by  the  company. 
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Five  fine  steamers  have  been  built  and  Mr.  Williams  has  adhered  to  the  set- 
tled policy  of  the  line,  to  have  all  its  boats  built  in  Baltimore.  He  gave  the  first 
order  for  a  steamer  to  the  Sparrow's  Point  Company. 

Mr.  Williams  was  born  in  Calvert  county,  Maryland,  in  1840.  His  father 
was  the  Reverend  Henry  Williams,  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  and  his 
mother  was  a  daughter  of  Colonel  John  H.  Chew,  and  a  sister  of  the  late  Dr.  Sam- 
uel Chew  of  Baltimore. 

He  received  his  education  in  Baltimore  at  the  school  of  Mr.  Topping.  On 
leaving  school  he  entered  upon  the  study  of  law  with  Charles  J.  M.  Gwinn,  and 
practiced  for  a  numer  of  years  at  Prince  Frederick.  Here  he  became  prominent 
both  as  a  political  leader  and  lawyer. 

He  represented  Calvert  county  in  the  House  of  Delegates  and  was  a  member 
of  the  State  Senate,  in  which  body  he  was  one  of  the  youngest  members.  He 
took  a  leading  part  in  the  Senate,  where  he  identified  himself  with  some  of  the 
most  important  measures.  In  the  Fall  campaign  of  1895  the  Business  Men's 
Committee  urged  Mr.  Williams  to  become  its  candidate  for  the  mayoralty  of 
Baltimore. 

When  the  proposition  was  first  submitted  to  Mr.  Williams  it  took  him  by 
surprise,  but  he  agreed  to  accept  the  nomination,  if  such  were  made  with  any  de- 
gree of  unanimity.  Under  no  circumstances,  declared  Mr.  Williams,  would  he 
enter  into  a  scramble  for  the  nomination.  That  Mr.  Williams'  conditions  were 
entirely  complied  with  was  proved  by  the  fact  that  he  received  and  accepted  the 
nomination.  The  State  of  Maryland  and  the  city  of  Baltimore,  with  many  other 
sections  of  the  Union  that  had  been  traditionally  Democratic,  experienced  a  tidal- 
wave  of  political  change. 

Mr.  Williams'  party  was  defeated,  and  it  is  no  discredit  to  the  individual  can- 
didates that  they  went  down  with  the  ticket.  Such  are  the  vicissitudes  of  party 
contest  and  conflict  of  our  time  and  country. 

Mr.  Williams,  however,  is  not  the  man  to  give  himself  over  to  personal  re- 
grets beyond  that  of  interest  for  the  party  of  his  affiliation,  in  which  he  Has  been 
active  so  many  years.  In  fact,  his  failure  of  election  to  the  mayoralty  of  the  dty 
of  Baltimore  redounds  to  his  personal  interest,  since  the  great  responsibility  in 
the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the  company  of  which  he  is  the  leading  spirit,  are  all- 
engjossing  and  exact  all  his  time  and  attention. 

Mr.  Williams  is  a  director  of  the  Bank  of  Commerce  and  was  also  a  member 
of  the  Harbor  Board  for  some  years. 

He  is  married  to  a  daughter  of  Captain  Mason  L.  Weems,  a  son  of  the  foun- 
der of  the  Weems  Line.  He  has  six  children,  four  sons  and  two  daughters. 
The  two  older  sons  assist  their  father  in  the  management  of  the  steamboat  com- 
pany. 
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CHARLES  F.  MAYER. 

In  the  year  1752  Christopher  Bartholomew  Mayer  left  his  home  in  his  nalhre 
town  of  X^m,  in  the  Kingdom  of  Wurtemburg,  and  came  to  America,  vrfaere  he 
located  in  Fredericktown,  Maryland,  from  which  place  he  sometime  later  removed 
to  Lancaster,  Pa.,  there  to  make  his  permanent  home  and  that  of  his  descendants. 

The  next  and  last  of  the  family  came  to  America  shortly  after  the  Revolu- 
tionary War.  This  was  Christian  Mayer,  who  came  to  Baltimore  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  a  large  Amsterdam  commercial  house. 

He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  German  Society  here  in  1817  and  its  first 
president.  His  son,  Charles  F.  Mayer,  was  a  distinguished  lawyer  and  a  leading 
figure  in  the  politics  of  Maryland,  who  as  chairman  of  a  joint  committee  of  both 
Houses  of  the  Legislature  when  State  Senator,  was  the  means  of  settling  the 
trouble  between  the  newly  organized  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company  and 
the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  Company,  that  insured  that  great  outlet  to  the 
West.  As  Senator  he  framed  and  had  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  Maryland 
many  of  the  early  laws  governing  that  important  corporation. 

Christian  Mayer  had  two  other  sons,  Ccdond  Brantz  Mayer,  a  paymaster  in 
the  United  States  Army,  and  a  man  well  known  in  American  letters ;  and  Lewis 
Mayer,  the  father  of  the  subject  of  this  article. 

The  mother  of  Mr.  Mayer  was  Susan  O.,  a  descendant  of  the  Christopher 
Bartholomew  Mayer,  referred  to  in  the  beginning  of  this  sketch. 

Mr.  Mayer  was  bom  in  Philadelphia  and  educated  in  Baltimore,  where  at 
an  early  age  he  entered  the  counting  house  of  his  uncle,  Frederick  Konig,  a  large 
importing  merchant  at  that  time.  He  gave  immediate  evidence  of  uncommon 
aptitude  for  commercial  life,  and  before  attaining  his  majority  went  as  super- 
cargo to  the  west  coast  of  South  America  on  one  of  the  last  trading  voyages  fitted 
out  in  the  port  of  Baltimore  for  that  coast. 

Mr.  Mayer  returned  after  an  absence  of  two  years,  when  he  became  the  head 
of  the  establishment  in  which  he  had  received  his  business  training,  which  he 
continued  to  conduct  on  a  large  and  successful  basis  until  1865. 

In  that  year  he  withdrew  from  active  participation  in  the  firm  and  associ- 
ated himself  with  an  organization  of  prominent  Baltimoreans,  who  acquired  one 
of  the  valuable  gas  coal  properties  of  West  Virginia  with  a  view  of  developing  it. 
The  organization  was  know  as  the  Despard  Coal  Company,  and  Mr.  Mayer  was 
elected  vice-president  and  afterwards  president,  and  as  such  assumed  charge  of 
the  management  of  the  company's  affairs. 

In  1871  the  house  of  Mayer,  Carroll  &  Co.,  miners  and  shippers  of  coal,  was 
formed.  This  firm  was  subsequently  changed  to  Davis,  Mayer  &  Co.,  and  be- 
came one  of  the  large  and  influential  commercial  institutions  in  Baltimore. 
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In  1877  Mr.  Mayer  was  elected  president  of  the  Consolidation  Coal  Company 
and  also  of  the  Cumberland  and  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  which  posi- 
tions he  held  until  February,  1896.  The  Consolidation  Coal  Company  is  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  important  mining  corporations  in  America.  Its  product  is 
over  a  million  tons  per  year.  It  has  a  capital  of  over  ten  million  dollars  and 
owns  its  own  steam  colliers  and  wharves  at  Locust  Point,  Hoboken  and  on  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  at  Cumberland  and  Georgetown. 

In  directing  the  affairs  of  this  great  enterprise  Mr.  Mayer  demonstrated  that 
remarkable  executive  and  financial  capacity  which,  as  we  shall  see,  was  eventu- 
ally to  result  in  his  election  to  even  greater  responsibilities. 

Other  gjeat  interests  of  Baltimore  and  Maryland  naturally  felt  the  influence 
of  his  genius  and  were  correspondingly  benefited  by  his  skill  as  a  financier. 

At  the  request  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  Company,  the  les- 
sees of  the  Susquehanna  and  Tidewater  Canal,  he  assumed  the  presidency  of  the 
latter  company. 

He  is  also  a  director  in  the  following  institutions :  The  Western  National 
Bank  of  Baltimore,  the  Eutaw  Savings  Bank  of  Baltimore,  the  Mercantile  Trust 
and  Deposit  Company  and  the  Baltimore  Steam  Packet  Company. 

He  is  a  trustee  of  the  Church  Home  and  Infirmary  of  Baltimore  City,  and  of 
the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital ;  also  a  vestryman  of  St.  Paul's  Episcopal  Church. 

Mr.  Mayer's  direct  connection  with  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Com- 
pany began  in  November,  1887,  when  he  was  elected  a  member  of  its  Board  of 
Directors.  Prior  to  this  time  he  was  closely  associated  with  that  company  in 
consequence  of  its  intimate  connections  with  the  Cumberland  and  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  which  gave  to  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  its  main  coal  traffic. 
The  presidents  of  the  two  corporations,  John  W.  Garrett  and  Charles  F.  Mayer, 
had  been  close  friends  for  many  years. 

No  sooner  did  Mr.  Mayer  become  a  director  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail- 
road Company  than  he  was  chosen  the  chairman  of  its  Executive  Committee,  and 
from  that  moment  had  a  voice  in  the  management  of  that  company. 

On  December  19,  1888,  he  Was  made  the  official  head  of  that  great  railway 
system.  Mr.  Mayer  occupied  the  presidency  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad 
Company  until  December  18,  1895,  when  he  resigned.  His  resignation,  how- 
ever, was  not  accepted  until  January  24,  1896,  when  his  successor  was  elected. 

The  private  life  of  Mr.  Mayer  exemplifies  the  man  of  faithful  and  unwavering 
friendship,  who  has  helped  many  a  one  to  a  higher  destiny.  His  benevolence  is 
proverbial,  and  many  are  the  benefits  he  quietly  and  unostentatiously  confers. 

Mr.  Mayer  is  a  Mason,  and  a  member  of  the  Merchants',  the  Maryland,  and 
the  University  Clubs. 
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Mr.  Mayer  married  his  cousin.  Miss  Susan  Douglas  Keim,  daughter  <rf  the 
late  Honorable  George  May  Keim,  of  Reading,  Pa. 

NELSON  PERIN. 

To  occupy  a  leading  place  in  the  business  affairs  of  a  dty  one  must  6e  aUe  to 
sufficiently  stamp  his  own  individuality  upon  the  interests  directly  under  his  con- 
trol, so  as  to  make  them  merge  into  those  general  conditions  which  go  to  make 
up  the  welfare  of  a  dty.    Such  a  man  is  Nelson  Perin. 

He  was  bom  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  October  31,  1853.  His  hther  was  Oliver 
Perin,  a  prominent  merchant  and  banker  of  Cincinnati.  Young  Perin  went  to 
the  public  schools  in  Cincinnati  and  afterwards  attended  Racine  College,  in  Wis- 
consin, from  which  institution  he  graduated  in  the  dass  of  '74.  After  leaving 
college  he  went  into  business  with  his  father,  who  was  then  at  the  head  of  the 
firm  of  Perin  &  Gould,  general  commission  merchants,  who  also  engaged  in  a 
large  malting  business.  On  the  death  of  his  father,  Ndson  Perin  omtinued  this 
business  under  the  firm  name  of  Nelson  Perin  &  Co.,  which  gave  the  concern  an 
existence  of  nearly  fifty  years.  The  Perin  Building  of  Cincinnati  is  one  of  the 
large  office  buildings  of  that  dty. 

In  1877  Nelson  Perin  married  Miss  Ella  Keck  of  Cincinnati,  whose  father, 
Josiah  L.  Keck,  was  the  promoter  of  the  Union  Passenger  Railway  of  Balti- 
more, which,  with  the  York  Road,  Baltimore  and  Hampden,  Highlandtown 
and  Point  Breeze,  and  Catonsville  Lines  were  merged  into  the  City  and  Subur- 
ban Railway  Company.  Mr.  Perin  was  dected  president  of  the  Union  Pas- 
senger Railway  Company  in  1886,  and  one  year  later  took  up  his  permanent  resi- 
dence in  Baltimore.  On  the  reorganization  of  these  various  railway  lines  under 
the  one  system  of  the  City  and  Suburban  Railway  Company,  whose  charter  was 
granted  in  1892,  Mr.  Perin  was  reelected  president.  On  February  i,  1895,  the 
City  and  Suburban  Railway  Company  acquired  the  Lake  Roland  Elevated  Rail- 
way Company's  lines  to  Walbrook  and  Lake  Roland.  The  entire  City  and  Su- 
burban system  then  embraced  a  total  mileage  of  about  95  miles  single  track.  The 
original  charter  was  taken  out  in  1880.  The  excdlence  of  this  railway  system  in 
its  appointments  and  general  comfort  and  convenience  for  the  public  was  due  in 
large  part  to  the  admirable  executive  ability  of  Mr.  Perin  in  his  management  of 
the  company's  affairs. 

The  next  important  step  in  his  career  as  a  street  railway  magnate  was  the 
consolidation  of  the  City  and  Suburban  system  with  the  Baltimore  Traction  Com- 
pany, under  the  name  of  the  Consolidated  Railway  Company,  making  the  largest 
trackage  owned  by  any  one  company  in  Baltimore.  Mr.  Perin  was  dected  presi- 
dent of  the  company. 
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Mr.  Perin  has  a  family  of  six  children,  two  daughters  and  four  sons. 
Mr.  Perin  is  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Colonial  Wars  and  Mrs.  Perin  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Daughters  of  the  Revolution. 


GEORGE  BLAKISTONE. 

Among  the  best  known  men  in  the  professional  and  financial  circles  of  Bal- 
timore is  Mr.  George  Blakistone,  who  was  president  of  the  Central  Railway  Com- 
pany for  several  years  prior  to  the  consolidation  of  that  company  with  the  Balti- 
more City  Passenger  Railway  Company  a  few  months  ago. 

Mr.  Blakistone  was  bom  at  Leonardtown,  St.  Mary's  county,  Maryland, 
February  25,  1855.  He  was  the  fourth  son  of  Colonel  James  T.  Blakistone,  a 
lawyer  and  one  of  the  most  prominent  men  in  the  business  and  political  life  of 
St.  Mary's  county. 

George  Blakistone  was  educated  at  Charlotte  Hall  and  St.  John's  College. 
Upon  finishing  his  collegiate  course,  he  first  taught  school  and  studied  law  in  his 
father's  office.  Fcdlowing  in  his  father's  profession,  he  practiced  law  in  St. 
Mary's  five  years,  when  he  came  to  Baltimore  in  1882,  and  in  1883  became  asso- 
ciated with  his  brother,  T.  Wallis  Blakistone,  forming  the  law  firm  of  Blakistone 
&  Blakistone. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Central  Railway  Company, 
held  in  February,  1892,  Mr.  Blakistone  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Directors.  The  railway  company  was  then  a  horse-car  road,  and  during  the 
construction  period,  which  has  converted  the  line  into  an  electric  road,  with  every 
first-class  facility,  Mr.  Blakistone  served  as  chairman  of  the  Building  Committee. 

In  September,  1892,  he  was  elected  president  of  the  Central  Railway  Com- 
pany, and  his  fitness  to  occupy  this  position  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  he  was 
reelected  president  at  each  annual  meeting. 

Mr.  Blakistone  has  always  shown  a  marked  interest  in  matters  appertaining 
to  the  Fire  Department.  He  was  among  the  first  to  start  thorough  newspaper 
articles,  which  began  to  agitate  the  question  of  forming  a  "full-paid"  department 
in  the  city  of  Baltimore. 

It  was  natural  that  Mr.  Blakistone  should  watch  with  considerable  interest 
the  many  improvements  which  have  developed  in  the  Fire  Department. 

Mr.  Blakistone  is  a  member  of  the  Royal  Arcanum. 

He  was  married  in  November,  1892,  to  Miss  Maud  B.  Price,  daughter  of  T. 
Buchanan  Price. 
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WILLIAM  A.  HOUSE. 

When  the  Honorable  Frank  Brown,  ex-Govemor  of  Maryland,  resigned 
from  the  presidency  of  the  Baltimore  Traction  Company,  a  special  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  that  Company  was  held  July  27^  1896,  for  the  purpose  of 
electing  Mr.  Brown's  successor.  The  selection  of  this  important  office  of  honor 
and  trust  fell  upon  Mr.  William  A.  House,  who  had  held  an  honorable  position 
up  to  that  time  with  the  company. 

Mr.  House  was  bom  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  March  26,  i860,  so  that  it  will  be 
seen  that  he  had  attained  a  position  of  exceeding  importance  in  the  community 
at  a  comparatively  early  age.  He  is  the  son  of  the  late  William  A.  House,  who 
for  many  years  was  a  prominent  wholesale  coal  merchant  of  Baltimore.  He  was 
educated  at  the  public  schools  and  Loyola  College  of  Baltimore. 

In  1879,  ^^  ^*ic  ^S^  ol  nineteen,  he  entered  the  employ  of  The  People's  Pas- 
senger Railway  Company  upon  the  completion  of  that  company's  road,  and  from 
time  to  time  he  filled  the  several  subordinate  positions  in  the  service  of  a  street 
railway  until  1884,  thus  learning  all  the  duties  thoroughly  and  making  himself 
familiar  with  the  work  in  all  its  details  and  preparing  for  the  positions  of  respon- 
sibility that  he  was  to  occupy. 

Upon  the  reorganization  of  the  People's  Passenger  Railway  Company  in 
1884,  Mr.  House  was  elected  secretary  and  general  superintendent.  In  1889 
when  the  consolidation  was  effected  by  the  People's  Railway  Company  and  the 
Citizens'  Railway  Company,  under  the  name  of  the  Baltimore  Traction  Com- 
pany, Mr.  House  was  elected  general  manager  of  the  system.  Since  that  time 
the  Baltimore  Traction  Company  has  acquired  the  North  Baltimore  Passenger 
Railway  Company,  the  Pimlico  and  Pikesville  Railway  Company,  the  West  Ar- 
lington and  Pimlico  Railway  Company,  the  Baltimore  and  Curtis  Bay  Railway 
Company,  the  Walbrook,  Gwynn  Oak  and  Powhatan  Railway  Company  and  the 
Shore  Line  Electric  Railway  Company,  making  in  all  a  system  of  105  miles. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  February  7,  1896,  when  Mr.  House 
was  reelected  general  manager  of  the  company,  he  was  also  elected  vice-presi- 
dent. As  already  stated,  he  was  elected  president  of  the  company  July  27,  1896, 
and  retained  the  position  until  the  consolidation  with  the  City  and  Suburban  Com- 
pany took  place  in  1897.  Mr.  House  was  then  made  vice-president  and  general 
manager  of  the  Consolidated  Company. 

FRANCIS  WHITE. 

Along  the  entire  Atlantic  seaboard,  from  Plymouth  Rock  to  the  last  Spanish 
possession  on  the  North  American  Continent,  may  be  found  the  traces  of  those 
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early  settlers  who  had  abandoned  the  lands  of  their  birth  beyond  the  sea  to  seek 
and  find  on  a  newly  discovered  continent,  a  dwelling  place  where  they  might  ex- 
ercise without  fear  of  persecution  their  faiths  and  religious  convictions. 

On  the  New  England  coast  the  Puritan  reared  the  emblem  of  his  faith.  In 
Pennsylvania  and  others  of  the  Middle  States  the  new  dispensations  preached 
by  John  Wesley  and  Swedenborg  established  their  primitive  houses  of  worship. 
In  Pennsylvania  and  in  the  Carolinas  we  find  the  descendants  of  the  early  reli- 
gious pilgrims  of  the  French  Huguenots  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  Society  of  Friends 
fomding  colonies,  planting  the  trees  of  posterity  and  perpetuating  their  respective 
beliefs. 

Among  those  who  settied  more  than  two  centuries  ago  in  the  State  of 
North  Carolina,  were  the  ancestors  of  Mr.  Francis  White,  one  of  the  most  highly 
esteemed  of  Baltimore's  prominent  citizens. 

Mr.  White's  ancestors  on  both  sides  of  the  house  had  been  prominent  among 
the  members  of  their  sect  as  far  back  as  the  first  advent  of  the  family  in  America. 
Among  them  were  those  who  had  held  positions  in  the  councils  of  governors,  as 
well  as  other  offices  of  honor  and  trust,  in  their  native  State. 

Francis  White,  son  of  Miles  and  Elizabeth  Albertson  White,  was  bom  on 
March  25,  1825,  in  Perquimans  county,  in  the  State  of  North  Carolina.  He  re- 
ceived his  education  in  the  best  schools  then  extant  in  that  State,  and  graduated 
from  Haverford  College,  Pennsylvania,  in  1843. 

His  father,  having  meanwhile  settled  in  Baltimore,  young  Francis,  on  leav- 
ing college,  decided  to  join  him  here,  where  he  has  resided  ever  since.  He  en- 
gaged in  commercial  pursuits,  and  these  he  followed  successfully  until  the  year 
1873,  when  he  retired  from  active  mercantile  business  to  devote  himself  thence- 
forth to  the  care  and  administration  of  his  real  estate  and  other  property  and  to 
the  interests  of  the  various  corporations  and  institutions  with  which  he  was  con- 
nected. 

Mr.  White  enjoys  the  general  respect  of  every  one  who  has  had  occasion  to 
come  in  contact  with  him,  and  the  most  unlimited  confidence,  because  of  his  high 
sense  of  honor  and  acute  business  judgment,  of  all  who  are  associated  with  him. 

He  is  a  director  of  the  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company,  the  National  Farm- 
ers and  Planters'  Bank,  the  George's  Creek  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  the  Eutaw 
Savings  Bank,  the  Maryland  Historical  Society  and  of  the  Greenmount  and  Balti- 
more Cemeteries.  He  is  one  of  the  managers  of  the  Spring  Grove  Asylum  for 
the  Insane,  and  also  of  his  Alma  Mater,  Haverford  College ;  trustee  of  the  Johns 
Hopkins  Hospital  and  Johns  Hopkins  University,  the  Miles  White  Beneficial 
Society  and  a  member  of  the  Athenaeum,  Maryland,  and  Merchants'  Qubs. 

From  this  it  may  be  seen  that  Mr.  White,  despite  his  advanced  years,  finds 
ample  time  to  devote  himself,  aside  from  his  engrossing  business  responsibili- 
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ties,  to  the  best  interests  of  Baltimore  society  and  primarily  to  its  most  deserving 
philanthropies. 

His  concern  in  whatever  tends  towards  the  development  of  the  truest  interest 
of  the  city  of  Baltimore  and  its  people  and  to  the  amelioration  of  the  distress  of 
the  worthy  poor  within  its  limits,  and  his  devotion  to  scientific  and  educational 
interests,  is  the  surest  index  to  the  nobility  of  Mr.  White's  character.  This 
speaks  louder  than  the  most  eloquent  praise  which  might  be  framed  in  wcxds. 

Mr.  White  married  Miss  Jane  E.  Janney,  a  niece  of  the  late  Johns  Hopkins, 
the  founder  of  the  university  and  hospital  bearing  his  name,  in  1854.  Three  sons, 
now  living,  are  the  fruits  of  the  union. 

The  city  residence  of  the  family  is  No.  11 14  St.  Paul  street,  and  the  summers 
are  spent  in  their  beautiful  country  home  at  Walbrook. 

REV.  H.  M.  WHARTON,  D.  D. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  man  better  known  in  the  city  of  Baltimore  by  all  denomi- 
nations and  the  public  generally  than  Reverend  H.  M.  Whartcm.  He  came  to 
Baltimore  the  ist  of  January,  1881,  as  pastor  of  Lee  Street  Baptist  Church,  and 
entered  upon  his  duties  by  holding  a  series  of  meetings  and  preaching  every 
night  for  ten  weeks  and  received  more  than  200  additions  into  his  church. 

Henry  Marvin  Wharton,  was  bom  at  Western  View,  Culpeper  county,  Va., 
September  11,  1848.  He  was  the  son  of  Malcolm  H.  and  Susan  R.  Wharton, 
parents  noted  for  their  intdligence,  piety  and  influence  in  the  community.  He 
was  the  youngest  of  eight  children,  and  as  such  was  the  idol  of  his  parents  and 
his  brothers  and  sisters.  His  mother  died  when  he  was  thirteen  years  old  and 
when  he  most  needed  a  mother's  care,  for  it  was  when  the  storms  of  war  were 
beating  with  all  their  fury  upon  the  land,  destroying  homes  and  driving  the  scat- 
tered members  of  our  happy  family  circles  into  situations  of  danger  and  often  of 
demoralization  and  ruin. 

At  the  age  of  fifteen  young  Wharton  entered  the  service  of  the  Confederate 
States,  first  as  a  drug^st  in  the  hospital  department,  then  a  member  of  the  signal 
corps,  and  finally  a  private  soldier  under  General  Lee.  He  followed  him  to  Appo- 
mattox, and  on  the  memorable  9th  of  April  laid  down  his  gun.  On  his  return 
from  the  war  he  went  with  General  Price  and  Governor  Harris  of  Tennessee,  to 
Mexico,  where  he  remained  for  some  months,  but  soon  returned  to  his  native 
State,  and  at  the  age  of  nineteen  entered  the  practice  of  law.  For  five  years  he 
practiced,  not  only  with  success  but  distinction,  but  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  he 
devoted  himself  to  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel,  and  from  that  time  until  now  has 
followed  his  calling. 
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When  he  came  to  Baltimore  he  soon  learned  that  there  was  no  denomina- 
tional paper  among  his  own  people  in  this  city.  He  began  a  little  modest  monthly 
church  paper,  which  soon  grew  into  the  "Baltimore  Baptist,"  and  is  now  the  well 
known  "Evangel,"  read  in  many  homes  throughout  the  land.  His  associates  in 
this  undertaking  were  Rev.  A.  C.  Barron,  D.  D.,  a  life-long  friend,  and  Mr.  L.  M. 
Cross,  one  of  his  deacons  and  also  an  intimate  personal  friend. 

As  Mr.  Wharton  went  about  the  streets  of  the  city  seeing  the  suflFering  of 
those  who  had  walked  away  in  sin  and  fallen  into  iniquity,  he  conceived  the  idea 
that  the  proper  time  to  reform  the  outcast  is  wh^en  they  are  children.  He  there- 
fore started  a  home  for  these  little  ones  and  picked  up  here  and  there  helpless 
little  waifs,  some  of  whom  were  taken  from  the  streets,  some  from  the  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children,  while  others  were  brought  by  widowed 
mothers  and  placed  in  his  care.  It  was  not  long  before  an  orphanage  was  founded 
which  grew  very  rapidly.  In  fact,  the  building  at  first  rented  was  soon  over- 
crowded and  he  was  forced  to  move  to  larger  quarters.  The  comfortable  build- 
ing now  on  the  comer  of  Lanvale  and  Fremont  streets  is  filled  with  children  and 
is  altogether  insufficient  for  the  work.  In  addition  to  this,  believing  that  it  would 
be  wise  to  separate  the  children  as  much  as  possible  from  their  old  surroundings, 
he  secured  a  farm  of  more  than  two  hundred  acres  of  land  in  the  Valley  of  Vir- 
ginia, near  Luray,  and  named  it  the  "Whosoever  Farm,"  where  children,  without 
regard  to  denomination  or  creed,  are  all  received  and  cared  for.  Here  they  are 
educated,  clothed,  fed  and  taught  to  work. 

With  all  the  duties  pressing  upon  him  he  was  forced  to  give  up  the  pastoral 
care  of  the  Lee  Street  Church  and  devote  himself  to  the  establishment  of  his 
paper  and  other  enterprises. 

While  this  was  going  on  a  little  mission  was  being  formed  in  the  city  by  a 
few  young  people.  They  asked  Dr.  Wharton  to  give  some  of  his  time  and  atten- 
tion to  this  work.  He  accepted  it,  believing  that  it  would  merely  be  incidental 
to  his  general  work ;  but  the  little  building  was  soon  overcrowded.  A  large  lot 
was  purchased  at  the  comer  of  Schroeder  street  and  Edmondson  avenue,  and  the 
Brantly  Memorial  Church  now  stands  as  the  result  of  the  labors  of  this  little  con- 
gregation. Beginning  with  thirty-two,  they  now  have  about  one  thousand  mem- 
bers of  the  church,  and  the  congregation  overcrowds  the  building  every  Sunday. 

Besides  this,  the  large  book  and  publishing  house  of  the  Wharton  &  Barron 
Co.,  located  at  304  North  Howard  street,  is  also  one  of  the  enterprises  founded  by 
him.  He  is  also  president  and  originator  of  The  National  Evangelization  Society 
for  the  propagation  of  the  Grospel  among  all  denominations  and  in  destitute 
places  where  the  Gospel  is  not  heard. 
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As  may  well  be  supposed,  all  these  enterprises  require  a  great  deal  ol  money, 
and  he  depends  entirely  upon  the  contributions  of  those  whom  the  Lord  has 
blessed  with  enough  and  to  spare. 

It  was  during  the  panic  of  '93  and  the  hard  winter  that  followed  that  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Wharton,  with  a  number  of  members  from  Brantly  Church,  would  go  with 
two  wagons,  one  carrying  the  Gospel  and  the  other  a  lot  of  sandwiches  and  other 
good  things  to  eat,  among  the  most  destitute  population  of  our  city.  They  would 
stand  upon  the  Gospel  wagon  and  preach  and  sing,  while  the  people  would  hdp 
themselves  to  something  to  satisfy  their  hunger.  It  was  an  interesting  sight  to 
look  down  upon  the  assembled  multitude,  listening  to  the  Gospel  while  eagerly 
devouring  the  sandwiches  they  had  taken  from  the  wagon. 

Dr.  Wharton  is  an  evangelist  and  preaches  in  meetings  all  over  the  country. 
He  has  also  visited  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa,  and  preached  the  Gospel  to  the  peo- 
ple. When  asked  on  one  occasion  with  reference  to  his  occupation  as  to  whether 
he  was  an  evangelist  and  did  pastoral  work  incidentally,  or  vice  versa,  he  rej^ed 
that  his  work  was  all  one,  and  if  a  man  can  drive  a  team  of  six  he  can  carry  more 
than  with  a  single  horse.  He  believes  that  every  talent  that  God  has  given  us 
should  be  used  for  His  glory  and  the  good  of  our  fellow  men,  and  that  change  of 
work,  not  inactivity,  is  rest. 

Dr.  Wharton  has  been  twice  married.  His  first  wife  was  the  daughter  of 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  George  W.  Rust,  of  Luray,  Va.,  and  their  only  child.  She  lived  only 
three  and  a  half  years  after  his  marriage  and  died  just  before  he  came  to  this  dty. 
After  thirteen  years  he  married  the  daughter  of  Mr.  James  Pollard/ a  prominent 
lawyer  of  Baltimore. 

He  is  the  author  of  six  different  works,  and  is  now  the  president  of  a 
woman's  college  at  Luray,  Va.,  where  a  large  and  excellent  school  for  young 
ladies  is  conducted  under  the  direction  of  an  excellent  corps  of  teachers.  He  be- 
lieves that  the  happiest  life  is  the  busiest,  when  it  is  lived  to  make  this  world  better 
and  to  help  those  who  are  struggling  in  the  great  battle  for  bread.  As  will  be 
seen  by  his  photograph,  he  is  now  in  the  prime  and  vigor  of  his  life,  giving  prom- 
ise of  years  of  earnest  work  yet  to  come.  He  is  devoted  to  Baltimore  and  says 
there  is  not  a  city  on  all  the  earth  where  there  are  better  people,  given  greater 
facilities  for  the  enjoyment  of  life  or  greater  opportunities  for  highest  usefulness. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

Col.  Charles  Marshall — William  Wallace  .  Spence — Georg  Wilhelm 
Gail — Benjamin  F.  Deford — Henry  McShane — William  James  Dickey 
— Joseph  H.  Rieman — John  H.  Von  der  Horst. 

COLONEL  CHARLES  MARSHALL. 

Colonel  Charles  Marshall  was  bom  in  Warrenton,  Fauquier  county,  Va., 
October  3,  1830,  a  son  of  Alexander  J.  and  Maria  R.  Marshall.  He  received  a 
college  education,  graduating  from  the  University  of  Virginia  in  1849  ^^  ^^^ 
degree  of  M.  A.  He  was  appointed  professor  of  mathematics  of  the  University 
of  Indiana  in  that  same  year.  During  his  work  in  the  University  of  Indiana  he 
sedulously  pursued  the  study  of  law,  which  he  continued  when,  in  1852,  he  re- 
signed his  position  and  returned  to  Virginia. 

Colonel  Marshall  came  to  Baltimore  in  1853  and  entered  the  office  of  Wil- 
liam Schley,  with  whom  he  remained  a  year.  In  1854  he  began  the  practice  of  his 
profession  in  Baltimore. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  no  one  more  eagerly  and  promptly  re- 
sponded to  the  call  from  the  South  than  Charles  Marshall,  and  his  record  during 
the  war  is  a  matter  of  history  too  long  to  record  here.  The  life  of  the  gallant  and 
brilliant  soldier  can  be  found  in  histories  of  the  Civil  War.  In  1862  he  became  a 
member  of  the  personal  staff  of  General  Lee  when  Lee  was  assigned  to  duty  at 
Richmond  by  the  President  of  the  Confederate  States.  He  served  on  Lee's  staff 
during  the  rest  of  the  War ;  was  chief  of  staff  for  Lee ;  drew  up  the  articles 
of  surrender  and  was  present  under  the  old  apple  tree  at  Appomattox  at  the  time 
of  the  surrender  to  Grant.  He  had  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  adjutant 
and  inspector's  department. 

He  returned  to  Baltimore  at  the  close  of  the  war,  and  in  1867  formed  a 
partnership  with  Judge  William  A.  Fisher,  which  continued  until  1882.  He  after- 
wards formed  a  partnership  with  Thomas  W.  Hall  and  later  became  a  member 
of  the  firm  of  Marshall,  Marbury  &  Bowdoin. 

Colonel  Marshall  is  one  of  the  most  eminent  lawyers  in  Baltimore.  He  was 
twice  married.  His  first  wife  was  the  daughter  of  the  late  T.  P.  Andrews,  pay- 
master-general of  the  United  States  Army.  His  present  wife  is  the  daughter  of 
the  late  Major  Thomas  Snowden  of  Maryland. 
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W.  W.  SPENCE. 

William  Wallace  Spence  was  born  in  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  in  1815.  His 
father  was  John  Spence,  a  distinguished  physician,  and  his  mother  Sarah  Dick- 
son, of  Prestonpans. 

Mr.  Spence  was  educated  in  Edinburgh,  and  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  in  1834, 
determined  to  come  to  America,  and  landed  in  New  York  in  April  of  that  year. 
He  remained  in  that  city  for  five  years  and  afterwards  was  in  business  for  a  time 
in  Norfolk,  Va.  In  1841  he  came  to  Baltimore  and  entered  in  business  with  his 
brother,  John  F.  Spence,  under  the  firm  name  of  W.  W.  Spence  &  Co. 

In  1849,  when  Mr.  John  F.  Spence  went  to  San  Francisco,  Mr.  W.  W. 
Spence  formed  the  firm  of  Spence  &  Reid  with  Andrew  Reid,  who  had  previously 
been  in  business  in  Norfolk.  After  an  association  of  twenty-five  years  both  part- 
ners withdrew  from  active  general  business,  but  Mr.  Spence  still  retained  his  in- 
terest and  still  gives  personal  attention  to  the  numerous  gjeat  fiinandal  projects, 
the  success  of  which  has  so  largely  depended  upon  him. 

He  was  for  many  years  a  director  in  the  Union  National  Bank,  he  is 
a  director  in  the  First  National  Bank,  the  Eutaw  Savings  Bank,  the  Con- 
solidated Gas  Company  and  the  Maryland  Title  Insurance  and  Trust 
Company.  He  is  vice-president  of  the  Mercantile  Trust  and  Deposit 
Company.  He  was  appointed  one  of  the  city's  Finance  Commissioners  by  Mayor 
Davidson  and  was  reappointed  by  Mayor  Latrobe.  He  is  president  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Eye,  Ear  and  Throat  Hospital  and  of  the  Egerton  Orphan  Asylum.  He 
was  for  many  years  president  of  St.  Andrew's  Society. 

Mr.  Spence  made  a  gift  to  the  city  in  1893  of  one  of  the  most  noble  pieces 
of  art  in  the  country,  the  statue  of  the  warrior  and  martyr  William  Wallace, 
which,  with  uplifted  sword,  dramatically  fronts  the  waters  of  the  reservoir  in 
Druid  Hill  Park  and  recalls  the  wondrous  deeds  of  old-time  prowess  and  love  of 
country. 

Mr.  Spence  is  a  liberal  patron  of  the  arts. 

GEORG  WILHELM  GAIL. 

Georg  Wilhelm  Gail  was  bom  July  8,  1828,  in  Giessen,  Hessen  Darmstadt, 
Germany.  He  was  the  eighth  child  and  youngest  son  of  Georg  Philipp  Gail  and 
his  wife  Susanna  Busch.  His  father  was  a  native  of  Dillenburg  in  Nassau,  a 
town  about  twenty  miles  from  Giessen.  He  was  the  son  of  Georg  Christian 
Gail  and  grandson  of  Johann  Conrad  Gail  of  Dillenburg.  The  parochial  records 
of  Dillenburg,  having  been  burned  in  the  seventeenth  century,  the  Gail  ancestry 
cannot  be  traced  further  back,  but  there  is  a  family  tradition  that  they  came  to 
Dillenburg  from  the  neighborhood  of  Braunfels. 
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Mr.  Gail's  great-grandfather,  Johann  Conrad  Gail,  had  some  military  charge 
in  the  "Oranisch  Nassauische  Kreis-Batallion,"  and  in  later  years  was  Schultheis 
(Mayor)  of  Dillenburg,  as  is  made  evident  by  documents  still  in  existence. 

Georg  Christian  Gail,  his  son,  was  a  bookbinder  by  trade,  but  also  kept  a 
grocery  store,  principally  attended  to  by  his  wife. 

Mr.  Gail's  father,  Georg  Philipp  Gail,  had  been  apprenticed  to  a  tobacco 
manufacturer  on  the  Lower  Rhine,  and  on  returning  home  had  started  a  small 
tobacco  factory  with  his  father.  In  1812  the  factory  was  seized  by  the  French, 
as  Dillenburg  was  at  that  time  annexed  to  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Berg,  in  which  the 
tobacco  monopoly  was  introduced.  Giessen,  being  in  Hessian  territory,  and  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Hesse  being  an  ally  of  Napoleon,  tobacco  manufacturing  re- 
mained a  free  occupation  there.  Mr.  Gail's  father  succeeded  in  intercepting 
some  cart  loads  of  raw  tobacco  he  had  on  the  road,  and,  turning  them  to  Giessen, 
commenced  manufacturing  there  at  once.  He  found  good  customers  in  the 
smugglers  who  carried  the  tobacco  into  the  monopolized  territory.  He  was  at 
that  time  in  his  twenty-seventh  year,  and  soon  after  married  Susanna  Busch,  a 
native  of  Giessen.  His  business  gradually  grew,  especially  after  the  formation  of 
the  German  ZoU-Verein  (Customs  Union),  and  being  an  enterprising  man  he  had 
already,  about  1840,  commenced  to  buy  and  import  his  raw  tobacco  direct  from 
the  United  States.  Not  satisfied  with  that,  he  wanted  to  have  his  own  buyer  in 
the  American  markets.  He  selected  Georg  Wilhelm,  his  youngest  son,  to  act  as 
such.  His  two  elder  sons  he  kept  at  home  as  his  assistants.  Georg  Wilhelm 
was  thus  to  a  certain  degree  educated  for  his  American  career,  notably,  by  getting 
early  instruction  in  the  Enghsh  language. 

He  had  left  school  in  1843,  when  about  fifteen  years  old,  and  had  entered  his 
father's  business  as  an  apprentice,  but  continued  to  take  private  instruction  in 
English.  In  the  Spring  of  1845  he  obtained  a  position  as  volunteer  with  a  to- 
bacco broker  of  Amsterdam,  Holland,  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  a  better 
knowledge  of  leaf  tobacco.  He  remained  in  Amsterdam  one  year,  returning 
home  in  the  Spring  of  1846,  and  in  the  Fall  of  the  same  year  he  was  sent  to  Bre- 
men for  a  few  months  to  learn  more  about  tobacco. 

His  departure  for  America  had  been  fixed  for  the  Spring  of  1847,  but  as  he 
was  still  under  nineteen  years  of  age,  it  had  been  decided  that  a  brother-in-law 
of  more  mature  age  and  business  experience  and  his  father's  partner,  should 
accompany  him.  However,  at  the  last  moment  there  was  a  disagreement  be- 
tween his  father  and  brother-in-law,  and  the  latter  refused  to  go.  He  withdrew 
from  the  business  a  few  months  later.  Mr.  Gail's  father  then  decided  to  accom- 
pany him  as  far  as  Liverpool.  At  that  time  there  was  only  one  regular  steamship 
line  between  European  and  United  States  ports,  viz. :  the  Cunard  line,  sailing  on 
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the  4th  and  19th  of  each  month  from  Liverpool  via  Halifax,  N.  S^  for  Boston, 
Mass. 

Upon  reaching  London  and  going  to  the  steamship  office,  Mr.  Gail's  father, 
who  spoke  no  English,  told  him  to  engage  two  passages  instead  of  one,  and  then 
for  the  first  time  announced  that  he  himself  wotdd  accompany  him.  The  pas- 
sages secured,  they  spent  some  two  weeks  "sight-seeing"  in  London,  Manchester, 
Birmingham  and  Liverpool,  and  on  the  19th  of  April,  1847,  they  sailed  from 
Liverpool  by  the  side-wheel  steamer  "Caledonia,"  Captain  Lott.  They  reached 
Halifax  May  4  and  Boston  May  6.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  they  left 
Boston  by  railroad  for  New  York,  where  they  stayed  two  days  and  witnessed  the 
celebration  of  the  victory  of  Buena  Vista.  They  then  went  to  Philadelphia  for 
one  day  and  reached  Baltimore  the  evening  of  Saturday,  May  10,  putting  up  at 
the  old  Bamum's  City  Hotel. 

The  father  returned  to  Europe  in  July  and  young  Gail  was  now  left  alone. 
He  soon  became  well  acquainted  among  the  German  residents  of  Baltimore,  and 
hearing  frequent  remarks  from  them  that  the  smoking  tobacco  manufactured  here 
did  not  suit  their  taste,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  starting  a  factory  here  himsdf. 
After  correspondence  with  home  and  securing  his  father's  approval,  he  returned 
to  Germany  in  the  Fall  of  1849  ^^^  remained  there  during  the  ensuing  Winter, 
doing  practical  work  in  the  factory.  In  the  Spring  of  1850  he  returned  to  Balti- 
more, and  during  the  Summer  was  followed  by  a  young  workman  in  his  father's 
employ  named  Heinrich  Deibel,  whom  he  had  selected  as  his  future  foreman. 
Young  Deibel  came  by  sailing  vessel  with  his  wife  and  child.  In  the  vessel  were 
also  brought  the  necessary  implements  and  materials  for  the  new  business.  Mr. 
Deibel  served  Mr.  Gail  faithfully  during  long  years  and  died  only  a  few  years  ago 
while  still  in  his  employ.  His  son,  Creorge  Deibel,  now  fills  his  father's  old  posi- 
tion. 

Mr.  Gail  rented  a  house  on  the  west  comer  of  a  private  alley  on  the  south 
side  of  Pratt  street,  between  Charles  and  Hanover.  It  had  been  until  then  a 
dwelling  house,  but  suited  his  purpose  for  a  small  tobacco  factory.  His  plan  was 
to  confine  himself  to  German  smoking  tobacco,  as  he  did  not  know  any  other 
manufacture ;  but  as  Baltimore  was  only  a  limited  field  for  that  article,  it  was  his 
intention  from  the  start  to  travel  systematically  to  introduce  his  product  in  other 
centers  of  German  population  in  the  United  States.  He  started  on  his  first  trip 
about  the  beginning  of  December,  1850,  and  visited  Philadelphia,  Trenton,  New- 
ark, New  York,  Newburg,  Poughkeepsie,  Rondout,  Albany,  Rochester,  Syracuse, 
Buffalo,  Qeveland,  Sandusky,  Columbus,  Cincinnati,  Louisville,  St.  Louis  and  re- 
turned by  way  of  Wheeling  and  Cumberland. 
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The  result  was  sufficiently  encouraging,  and  he  wrote  home  to  send  him 
over  a  travelling  agent.  His  father  selected  Mr.  Christian  Ax»  who  later,  having 
returned  to  Germany,  married  Mr.  Gail's  sister  and  became  his  partner. 

Mr.  Ax  arrived  in  the  Spring  of  1851  and  soon  after  went  on  the  road,  ex- 
tending the  field  of  operations  to  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  other  towns.  To  Mr. 
Ax's  assistance,  advice  and  popularity  as  a  salesman  were  due  much  of  the  firm's 
later  success. 

At  first  they  sank  money,  as  the  travelling  expenses  ate  up  more  than  the 
profits.  This  soon  changed  when  they  began  to  import  German  cigars  in  1852. 
They  were  made  in  the  home  factory  and  gave  such  satisfaction  as  reliable  goods, 
that  they  soon  made  quite  a  reputation  for  themselves  and  helped  to  bear  the 
business  expenses,  thus  insuring  a  profit.  However,  this  branch  of  the  business 
was  destroyed  by  prohibitive  duties  enacted  in  1861.  But  by  that  time  Mr.  Gail 
had  added  other  kinds  of  smoking,  as  well  as  snuS  and  fine-cut  chewing  tobacco 
and  domestic  cigars  to  his  product,  and  the  increased  consumption  of  smoking 
tobacco  during  the  war  enabled  him  to  tide  over  the  loss  of  the  German  cigar 
business. 

With  the  end  of  the  war  in  1865  the  most  critical  period  of  the  business  com- 
menced and  lasted  until  the  introduction  of  the  "stamp  system''  in  1868.  Before 
this  system  the  internal  revenue  tax,  enacted  in  1862,  was  paid  on  oath  and 
though  frauds  by  dishonest  competitors  were  numerous  and  annoying,  still  so 
long  as  the  war  lasted  the  demand  was  so  great  and  profits^  so  good  that  they 
could  make  some  money  despite  unfair  and  fraudulent  competition.  But  the 
quantity  of  the  business  had  already  been  declining,  and  with  the  return  of  peace 
and  disbandment  of  the  armies  and  the  reduction  of  the  large  government  expen- 
ditures, the  competition  against  fraudulent  traders  who  often  sold  tobacco  for 
less  than  the  tax  which  had  to  be  paid,  became  more  and  more  impossible,  and 
Messrs.  Gail  &  Ax's  business  in  smoking  tobacco  alone  had  fallen  from  over 
2400,000  pounds  in  1864  to  only  400,000  pounds  in  1867.  Their  brands  had 
been  driven  out  of  the  markets  and  it  was  only  a  question  of  a  very  short  time 
when  they  would  have  no  business  at  all.  With  the  introduction  of  the  stamp 
system  in  1868,  which  reduced  the  opportunities  for  fraud  to  a  minimum,  a  new 
era  dawned  for  the  firm.  They  gradually  regained  ground  and  by  1891  when 
they  sold  out  their  business  to  the  American  Tobacco  Company,  their  annual  out- 
put had  reached  the  respectable  quantity  of  over  5,000,000  pounds.  The  first  part 
of  the  present  factory  building  on  Barre  street,  40  x  183  feet,  was  erected  in  1853. 
In  1858  a  front  extension  of  104  feet  and  the  east  wing  was  added.  The  front 
extension  west  of  the  original  building  and  the  large  warehouse  on  the  comer  of 
Charles  street,  80  x  183  feet,  were  added  in  1886  and  the  building  on  Lee  street 
some  years  later. 
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Some  years  before  the  death  of  Mr.  Ax  in  1887,  Mr.  Gail's  soa-in-Iaw,  Mr. 
Ernst  Schmeisser,  had  been  admitted  into  the  firm,  and  upon  the  death  of  Mr. 
Ax  his  son,  Christian  Ax,  Jr.,  and  Mr.  Gail's  s(mi,  G.  W.  Gail,  Jr.,  became  part- 
ners. The  business  is  now  a  branch  of  the  American  Tobacco  Company,  and  is 
manag^  by  Mr.  Ernst  Schmeisser  with  G.  W.  Gail,  Jr.,  as  assistant.  Christian 
Ax,  Jr.,  has  retired. 

Mr.  Gail  married  Miss  Mary  Sophie  Feigner  of  this  city  in  1854.  They  lived 
very  happily  together  until  her  death  in  March,  1891.  The  issue  of  their  union 
was  five  children,  who  are  all  living. 

In  October,  1892,  in  Germany,  Mr.  Gail  again  married.  His  present  wife 
was  Miss  Emma  Landmann  of  Geissen.  From  this  second  marriage  was  born 
one  son,  January  28,  1894. 

One  of  the  notable  landmarks  of  Baltimore  is  the  Gail  residence,  2301  Eutaw 
Place,  which  Mr.  Gail  began  to  build  in  1874,  and  occupied  in  September,  1875. 

The  ground  was  purchased  in  1867  from  his  father-in-law,  Mr.  F.  W.  Fdgner. 

BENJAMIN  F.  DEFORD. 

A  signal  instance  of  honor,  integrity  and  commercial  wisdom  in  business, 
goodness  and  generosity,  those  beautiful  qualities  of  the  heart,  mental  equili- 
brium and  evenness  of  temperament  was  evidenced  by  the  life  and  career  of  that 
excellent  citizen  of  Baltimore,  Benjamin  F.  Deford,  who  passed  into  the  great 
hereafter  on  June  12,  1897. 

Benjamin  Franklin  Deford,  the  youngest  son  of  the  late  Benjamin  Def^d 
and  Harriett  Baugher,  was  bom  in  1836,  in  Baltimore.  He  was  educated  at  the 
Gettysburg  (Pa.)  College,  of  which  his  uncle,  the  Rev.  Henry  Baugher,  was  presi- 
dent. He  commenced  his  business  career  in  his  father's  employ  and  afterwards 
became  associated  with  the  late  George  L.  Hoffman  in  the  leather  business.  Some 
years  later  he  withdrew  to  enter  the  firm  of  Deford  &  Co.,  which  was  founded  by 
his  father  in  1820,  and  was  a  member  of  this  firm  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

The  extensive  tannery  plants  of  the  firm  are  located  in  Virginia  and  West 
Virginia,  where  they  have  also  large  real  estate  interests. 

Mr.  Deford  was  unmarried  and  made  his  home  with  his  brother,  Thomas 
Deford. 

His  simplicity  of  manner,  his  courtesy  and  genial  bearing  towards  all  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact,  endeared  him  to  his  many  friends  and  associates. 

He  was  generous  and  considerate  towards  his  employes,  between  whom  and 
himself  there  alwa3rs  existed  a  bond  of  sympathy  and  affection. 

In  all  respects  Mr.  Deford  was  an  example  of  the  highminded,  honorable 
gentleman,   and   his   deeds  of  goodness   and   charity  were   numerous  without 
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thought,  however,  of  public  display.  His  was  the  true  philanthropy — ^to  do  good 
for  goodness'  sake  ever  was  his  prompting.  Another  distinctive  trait  of  Mr.  De- 
ford's  consisted  in  never  to  put  anything  oS,  but  to  act  with  promptness  and  de* 
cision. 

When  Mr.  Deford  became  a  member  of  the  firm  the  business  had  already 
grown  into  prominence,  but  to  his  energy  and  spirit  of  enterprise  it  is  largely  due 
that  it  was  developed  to  a  stage  where  it  stands  foremost  among  its  kind  in  the 
land,  and  its  fame  and  product  have  travelled  far  into  foreign  countries,  ignoring 
geographical  lines  and  annihilating  distances.  With  all  this  Mr.  Deford  was 
possessed  of  a  strong  sense  of  local  pride,  and  the  city  of  Baltimore  and  its  popu- 
lation were  ever  the  greatest  beneficiaries  of  his  success  and  prosperity. 

Mr.  Deford  was  governor  of  the  Elkridge  Fox  Hunting  Qub  and  the  Mer- 
chants' and  Maryland  Qubs.  He  was  a  director  in  the  National  Exchange  Bank, 
the  Mt.  Vernon  Company,  the  City  and  Suburban  Railway  Company,  and  the 
Equitable  Insurance  Society.  He  was  also  vice-president  and  director  of  the 
Baltimore  Boot  and  Shoe  Manufacturing  Company,  and  director  of  the  Fidelity 
and  Deposit  Company. 

In  politics  Mr.  Deford  was  for  many  years  a  devoted  Republican. 

Thomas  Deford,  the  second  son  of  Benjamin  Deford  and  Harriet  Baugher, 
was  bom  in  Baltimore  in  1833.  With  his  brother,  the  late  Benjamin  F.  Defdrd, 
he  attended  the  CJettysburg  College  and  later  entered  the  firm  of  Deford  &  Co. 

The  success  and  extension  of  the  great  tanning  interests  of  Deford  &  Co. 
are  largely  due  to  the  efforts  of  Thomas  Deford. 

In  all  that  appertains  to  the  highest  form  of  citizenship  Thomas  Deford  has 
always  ranked  among  the  first  of  Baltimore's  public  spirited  men.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Maryland,  Merchants',  Elkridge  Fox  Hunting  and  Baltimore  Cricket 
Qubs.  He  is  a  director  in  the  Mercantile  Trust  and  Deposit  Company,  the  As- 
sociated Firemen's  Insurance  Company,  the  National  Mechanics'  Bank  and  the 
George's  Creek  Coal  and  Iron  Company. 

HENRY  McSHANE. 

"A  great  man  is  like  a  mountain,  with  the  plain  of  ancestry  on  one  side  and  the  plain  of 
posterity  on  the  other." 

The  truly  self-made  man  exemplifies  this  truism  as  no  other, — whatsoever 
may  have  preceded  him,  whatsoever  may  follow  him,  he  stands  alone  in  his  ma- 
jestic isolation,  self-reliant  and  independent. 

As  a  self-made  man  no  citizen  of  Baltimore  can  claim  greater  distinction  than 
the  late  Henry  McShane,  who  truly  wrought  from  within  himself,  forging  out  an 
enviable  career  and  a  reputation  which  redounded  to  the  benefit  of  the  commu-^ 
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nity  in  which  he  had  labored  for  many  years,  and  where  hundreds  of  sturdy  and 
wiUing  arms  derived  the  impetus  of  honest  toil  and  thousands  the  means  of  livdi- 
hood  and  home  comforts,  while  he  himself  not  only  acquired  wealth  but  honor 
and  fame  as  well,  all  of  which  he  bequeathed  to  his  posterity  and  to  the  dty  of 
his  industrious  and  intelligent  activity. 

Bom  in  Dundalk,  Ireland,  in  the  year  1830,  Mr.  McShane,  at  the  age  of  six- 
teen, sought  those  opportunities  (so  limited  in  his  own  beloved  native  isle)  in  tlie 
promised  land  beyond  the  rolling  Atlantic.  He  selected  Baltimore  as  his  abiding 
place  and  here  entered  the  employ  of  Joshua  Regester,  where  he  learned  the 
trade  of  a  brass  founder.  Ten  years  of  close  and  assiduous  attention  to  his  work 
made  him  an  expert  artisan,  and  being  of  an  energetic  and  ambitious  nature,  he 
decided  to  enter  the  arena  of  commerce  for  himself.  In  1856  he  embarked  upon 
the  establishment  of  his  own  business  and  laid  the  foundation  of  that  great  brass 
and  light  iron  casting  foundry  which  was  destined  to  become  one  of  the  most  noted 
institutions  of  its  kind  within  a  few  years.  Prosperity  was  the  ever  present  com- 
panion of  Mr.  McShane's  intelligent  direction  of  the  gre^  instituticHi's  affairs, 
and  at  the  time  of  his  death  there  were  employed  there  no  less  than  one  thousand 
workers.  One  branch  of  the  business  which  lends  great  lustre  to  it  is  the  bell 
foundry.  Far  and  wide  has  the  clear  and  musical  clang  of  the  McShane  bell  rung 
out  the  bime  of  its  founder,  whose  excellence  and  superior  merit  have  won  for 
him  well-deserved  recognition  at  two  great  international  industrial  ex- 
hibitions. In  1876  a  set  of  McShane  chimes  took  the  gold  medal  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Exposition,  and  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1878  they  were  awarded  the 
highest  mark  of  merit  in  form  of  a  large  and  exquisitely  cast  bronze  medal.  The 
famous  chimes  which  were  exhibited  in  Philadelphia  were  immediately  after  pur- 
chased by  Mrs.  A.  T.  Stewart  for  the  Memorial  Cathedral  at  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 
They  have  since  become  so  famous  that  they  are  pronounced  the  equals  of  the 
finest  sets  of  Europe  by  American  and  foreign  experts. 

Mr.  McShane's  business  talents  were  of  the  highest  order  and  his  will  was 
indomitable.  His  success  is  one  of  those  very  rare  cases  where  the  entire  struc- 
ttUT  was  the  work  of  one  pair  of  industrious  hands  and  a  single  directing  intelli- 
gence. 

For  several  years  prior  to  Mr.  McShane's  death  his  sons,  William  and  Julian 
McShane,  had  superintended  the  business,  and  here  again  a  strong  trait  in  Mr. 
McShane  is  illustrated, — ^unlike  the  sons  of  many  prosperous  and  wealthy  men, 
his  were  reared  to  work  and  usefulness,  and  well  have  they  fulfilled  their  promise, 
for  the  Henry  McShane  Company,  which  includes  these  two  gentlemen  as  officers 
and  prominent  factors,  is  continuing  its  course  of  prosperity  and  attaining  greater 
magnitude  from  year  to  year.  The  firm  has  many  branches  throughout  the 
country. 
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Henry  McShane  lived  and  died  in  the  Catholic  faith  and  in  his  religion  he 
was  liberal  and  tolerant.  He  occupied  many  positions  of  trust  and  honor,  was 
a  director  in  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company,  as  well  as  in  several 
banking  institutions.  His  great  energy  and  marked  business  capacity  attracted 
toward  him  the  attention  of  other  communities,  and  a  number  of  tempting  induce- 
ments to  relocate  were  held  out  to  him ;  but  he  was  devoted  and  loyal  to  Balti- 
more and  here  he  remained  to  the  end. 

Henry  McShane  died  at  the  beautiful  family  residence,  "Haberdale,"  Mount 
Washington,  on  the  23rd  of  February,  1889.  The  mourning  multitude  which 
attended  the  last  rite  at  the  Cathedral  attested  to  the  high  esteem  in  which  he 
was  held  by  his  fellow  citizens. 

Mrs.  McShane,  deceased,  was  Katherine  Denny,  daughter  of  John  Denny. 
The  children  surviving  arc  William,  Julian,  James,  Mrs.  Rosa  Howland  and 
Mrs.  Marie  Grace  Smith. 

WILLIAM  JAMES  DICKEY. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Dickey  was  bom  in  the  year  1814,  in  Ballymena,  Ireland.  His 
father,  Patrick  Dickey,  who  was  a  manufacturer  of  fabrics,  came  to  America  with 
his  family  in  1821  and  located  in  Baltimore.  Here  William  James  entered  a  pri- 
vate school — ^public  schools  were  unknown  at  that  time  in  Maryland — and  subse- 
quently pursued  his  studies  at  an  institution  then  known  as  Asbury  College,  which 
he  left  at  the  age  of  twenty.  He  had  acquired  all  the  elementary  branches  of 
learning  and  had  taken  a  course  in  Latin  and  Greek.  He  had  so  assiduously 
studied  the  classics  that  he  had  thoroughly  mastered  and  read  the  entire  works 
of  Virgil  and  Horace,  a  very  uncommon  attainment  for  a  young  student  of  that 
period  in  these  parts.  Indeed,  Mr.  Dickey's  bent  was  so  marked  in  the  direction 
of  literature  that  a  practical  commercial  career  was  not  thought  of  for  him.  The 
elder  Dickey  was  so  disappointed  at  the  young  man's  tendency  towards  the  ideal, 
that  he  one  day  said  to  him,  "My  boy,  you  will  never  be  worth  a  cent  in  this 
world."  So  fallacious  sometimes  is  our  judgment  of  the  young.  Despite  his 
tendency,  and  in  the  face  of  his  father's  convictions,  young  Dickey  entered  his 
father's  business  establishment  and  remained  there  until  1838,  by  which  time  he 
had  completely  mastered  the  science  of  business  affairs  and  felt  competent  to  start 
on  his  own  account.  He  established  himself  with  nothing  but  his  credit,  in  the 
same  line  of  business  as  his  father,  the  manufacture  of  woolen  goods,  and  thus 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  success  of  what  is  now  known  as  the  famous  Ashland 
Manufacturing  Company. 

This  concern,  when  Mr.  Dickey  first  took  hold  of  it,  was  very  much  run 
down.    Its  stock  did  not  bring  fifty  cents  on  the  dollar  for  five  years  after  he 
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assumed  control.  Everybody  knows  what  the  value  of  this  stock  is  now — two  to 
one  and  not  a  share  to  be  had  at  that.  All  this  meant  the  hardest  kind  of  work, 
and  Mr.  Dickey  devoted  much  valuable  time  and  attention  daily  for  the  first  five 
years  in  order  to  rehabilitate  this  institution,  of  which  he  served  as  president  and 
treasurer  until  his  demise.  In  all  the  years  of  his  control  and  with  an  average 
force  of  four  hundred  hands,  the  company  has  never  experienced  a  strike.  Once 
during  Mr.  Dickey's  absence  there  was  an  incipient  revolt,  but  it  was  said  that 
matters  would  be  quickfly  arranged  upon  Mr.  Dickey's  return,  and  so  they  were. 
This  speaks  volumes  for  Mr.  Dickey's  wisdom  and  justice  in  these  dajrs  of  uni- 
versal discontent  and  friction  between  labor  and  capital. 

In  1882  Mr.  Dickey  organized  the  Manufacturers'  National  Bank,  located 
at  the  comer  of  Baltimore  and  Liberty  streets.  It  started  with  a  capital  of  $500,- 
000,  which  later  on  was  increased  to  $500,000.  As  president  of  this  institution, 
Mr.  Dickey  had  an  enviable  distinction  in  the  world  of  finance,  and  his  bank  is 
second  to  none  in  reputation  and  standing. 

In  1887  the  Dickey  interests  added  to  their  already  important  possessions  the 
entire  property  of  the  Union  Manufacturing  Company,  including  fifteen  hundred 
acres  of  land,  buildings  and  machinery.  Such  is  the  public  record,  very  briefly 
outlined,  of  the  subject  of  our  sketch. 

His  private  life  has  been  entirely  admirable  and  affords  a  good  example  to 
the  young.  In  1843  ^^  married  Miss  Murphy,  and  to  them  were  bom  four  chil- 
dren, two  sons  and  two  daughters.  The  two  sons,  George  Allen  and  William 
Alexander,  are  the  surviving  partners  of  their  father  in  the  firm  of  William  J. 
Dickey  &  Sons.  William  A.  Dickey  succeeded  his  father  as  president  and  treas- 
urer of  the  Ashland  Manufacturing  Company,  while  Mr.  George  A.  became  the 
senior  member  of  the  firm  of  William  J.  Dickey  &  Sons.  The  only  surviving 
daughter  is  the  wife  of  Mr.  Charles  W.  Dorsey.  Mr.  Dorsey  succeeded  Mr. 
Dickey  as  president  of  the  Manufacturers'  National  Bank. 

Mr.  Dickey  was  a  life-long  member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  in  which 
organization  he  was  an  elder,  and  he  had  been  up  to  within  recent  years  a  very 
active  lay  member.  In  connection  with  his  religious  work,  he  was  an  unosten- 
tatious but  liberal  giver  to  all  deserving  charities,  and  with  him  philanthropy 
walked  hand  in  hand  with  piety.    Mr.  Dickey's  death  occurred  in  1896. 


JOSEPH  H.  RIEMAN. 

Joseph  H.  Rieman  was  bom  in  Maryland,  August  29,  1822.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  the  schools  of  Harford  county.  His  grandfather,  Daniel  Rieman,  came 
to  America  during  the  Revolution  and  settled  in  Baltimore,  where  he  started  a 
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sugar  refinery,  which  was  continued  by  H^nry  Rieman,  son  of  Daniel  Rieman  and 
father  of  Joseph  H.  Rieman. 

When  the  new  system  of  sugar  refining  was  introduced,  Henry  Rieman 
changed  his  business  into  that  of  packing  and  provisions. 

Joseph  H.  Rieman  began  active  life  as  a  derk  in  his  father's  establishment, 
and  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  was  admitted  as  a  member  of  the  firm,  which  was 
named  Henry  Rieman  &  Sons.  This  was  in  1843.  Joseph  Rieman  spent  some 
twenty  winters  in  the  West,  taking  charge  of  the  firm's  branches  in  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  and  Terre  Haute,  Indiana,  with  Cincinnati  as  his  headquarters.  At  that 
time  travelling  was  by  stage  from  Frederick  over  the  mountains  to  Wheeling, 
and  thence  by  boat  to  Cincinnati. 

Mr.  Rieman  was  an  old-time  Whig  and  in  early  life  took  an  active  interest 
in  politics.  He  was  a  member  of  the  first  State  convention  in  Maryland  which 
nominated  State  officers  under  the  new  constitution  of  the  State,  and  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  State  Central  Committee. 

He  was  at  one  time  a  director  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  and  of  the  North- 
ern Central  Railroads. 

He  retired  from  active  business  in  1870.  For  a  number  of  years  he  was 
president  of  the  Commercial  and  Farmers'  National  Bank  and  was  identified  with 
many  of  the  leading  financial  interests  of  the  city. 

He  was  married  in  1861  to  the  daughter  of  Hon.  P.  P.  Lowe,  of  Dayton, 
Ohio. 

Mr.  Rieman  died  December  3,  1897,  and  in  him  Baltimore  lost  one  of  her 
most  influential  citizens. 

JOHN  H.  VON  DER  HORST. 

About  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  a  family  of  Swedes  left  their  home 
in  the  Scandinavian  Peninsula,  crossing  to  the  mainland  of  Europe,  and  settled 
in  Gehrde,  an  ancient  village  in  Hanover,  Germany.  These  were  the  ancestors 
of  one  o{  Baltimore's  most  prominent  citizens. 

John  H.  Von  der  Horst,  the  son  of  John  H.  and  Catherine  Kuest  Von  der 
Horst,  was  bom  in  that  village,  March  14,  1825. 

Like  most  Germans,  he  received  a  thorough  common  school  education,  and 
at  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  left  his  native  land  for  America,  selecting  Baltimore 
as  his  permanent  home.  Here  he  entered  the  employ  of  Heise  &  Dougherty, 
grocers,  and  remained  with  this  firm  and  its  successors.  Young,  Carson  &  Bryan, 
in  various  positions  until  i860. 

Meanwhile  the  thrifty  young  German  had  established  a  retail  grocery  store, 
and  in  1866  he  formed  a  copartnership  with  Andreas  Ruprecht.    The  firm  pur- 
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chased  the  property  of  the  Richardson  oil  doth  mill  on  the  Belair  road  and  con- 
verted it  into  a  brewery. 

Mr.  Ruprecht  died  during  the  following  year  and  Mr.  Von  der  Horst,  asso- 
ciated with  his  son,  H.  R.  Von  der  Horst,  continued  the  business  until  the  death 
of  the  elder,  the  younger  man  succeeding  him  in  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the 
estate. 

John  H.  Von  der  Horst  enjoyed  a  most  enviable  rq>utation  for  honesty,  bar 
dealing,  enterprise  and  energy.  He  was  ever  jealous  of  his  business  connections 
and  carefully  probed  and  scrutinized  the  character  of  every  enterprise  with  whidi 
he  associated  himself,  and  while  prudent  he  was  ever  ready  to  risk  capital  and 
energy  to  accomplish  honorable  aims ;  and  he  was  ambitious  in  all  that  constitutes 
an  enterprising  and  useful  citizen. 

The  Von  der  Horst  brewery  grew  into  one  of  the  largest  and  most  popular 
among  the  many  breweries  of  Baltimore.  Its  present  capacity  is  150,000  barrek. 
The  refrigerating  plant  consists  of  two  fifty-ton  De  La  Vergne  machines.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  substantial  and  compact  breweries  in  this  country,  and  the  wide 
experience  of  its  executive  and  present  head,  Mr.  H.  R.  Von  der  Horst,  enabled 
him  to  introduce  features  of  great  value. 

There  have  been  two  titles  to  the  institution,  that  of  "J^^<^  H-  Von  der 
Horst,"  from  its  establishment  until  1880,  and  "J-  H.  Von  der  Horst  &  Son,"  by 
which  style  it  is  known  to-day. 

The  sales  of  this  brewing  concern  in  i860  were  3000  barrels,  and  in  1889, 
ending  July  i,  the  output  for  the  year  was  quoted  at  from  25,000  to  30,000  barrds. 
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CHAPTER  XVIL 

Frank  H.  Sloan — Daniel  Conway — Charles  W.  Slagle— John  E.  Searlbs 
— Patterson,  Ramsay  &  Co. — Merchants  and  Miners'  Transporta- 
tion Company — ^York  River  Line. 

FRANK  H.  SLOAN. 

There  is  perhaps  no  more  striking  example  of  the  intdligent  and  earnest 
24>plication  of  natural  gifts  than  in  the  case  of  the  popular  young  City  Surveyor 
of  Baltimore.  Frank  H.  Sloan  was  bom  in  Bloomsburg,  Pa.,  November  7,  1856. 
He  was  the  son  of  Charles  P.  Sloan,  a  carriage  manufacturer,  whose  father,  Wil- 
liam Sloan,  came  from  England  in  the  year  181 8,  settling  in  Bloomsburg,  where 
he  engaged  in  farming.  William  Sloan  acquired  proprietorship  of  about  all  the 
land  now  occupied  by  the  town  of  Bloomsburg,  and  there  founded  the  carriage 
works. 

On  the  maternal  side  Mr.  Sloan's  grandfather  was  Andrew  Lott,  of  New 
Jersey,  a  colonel  in  the  Revolutionary  army  under  Washington. 

After  a  public  school  course  young  Sloan  graduated  and  took  an  additional 
course  in  the  State  Normal  School,  located  at  Bloomsburg,  after  which  he  re- 
ceived private  tuition  in  civil  engineering. 

Mr.  Sloan's  first  active  work  as  civil  engineer  engaged  him  on  the  Blooms- 
burg and  Southern  Railroad,  in  Pennsylvania,  of  which  he  became  assistant  resi- 
dent, then  resident  engineer.  In  December,  1887,  he  came  to  Maryland  in  con- 
nection with  the  Baltimore  and  Drum  Point  Railroad,  locating  in  Annapolis  until 
the  Spring  of  1888,  when  he  was  transferred  to  Prince  Frederick,  Calvert  county, 
in  the  capacity  of  resident  engineer  on  the  division  of  Friendship,  Anne  Arundel 
county,  where  he  remained  until  December,  1890.  He  then  came  to  Baltimore, 
entegred  the  chief  engineer's  office,  where  he  remained  until  March  i.  In  that 
year  he  responded  to  a  call  from  Jones'  Point,  New  York,  on  the  West  Shore 
Railroad,  and  accepted  the  position  as  principal  engineer  of  the  Dunderburg 
Spiral  Railroad,  which  is  considered  a  very  remarkable  piece  of  engineering. 
Here  Mr.  Sloan  remained  until  the  following  December,  when  the  work  was 
abandoned  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  the  great  banking  house  of  Baring, 
in  London. 
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In  April,  1891,  Mr.  Slosn  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  preliminary  surveys 
of  a  newly  projected  piece  of  railroad  in  Pennsylvania  between  Louisbtirg  and 
Lock  Haven,  and  when  surveys  were  completed,  during  the  ensuing  Summer, 
Mr.  Sloan  returned  to  Baltimore,  where  he  was  appointed  assistant  engineer  of 
the  Baltimore  Traction  Company,  and  when  the  Gilmor  street  extension  was 
built,  the  outside  construction  was  placed  in  his  charge.  Mr.  Sloan  remained 
actively  with  the  latter  organization  until  September  i,  1892,  when  be  was  re- 
tained by  the  City  and  Suburban  Railway  Company,  which  had  changed  from 
the  horse  to  the  electric  system. 

Mr.  Sloan  was  elected  City  Surveyor  of  Baltimore  November  5,  1895,  and 
was  reelected  in  1897.  He  has  an  extensive  reputation  as  a  consulting  engi- 
neer. Mr.  Sloan  recently  organized  the  Maryland  Cement  Company,  of  which 
he  is  president,  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  cements,  at  Sparrow's  Point,  Md. 

DANIEL  CONWAY. 

Some  time  during  the  year  1856  there  arrived  in  the  United  States  a  youth 
of  fourteen,  to  whom  the  great  republic  in  the  West  held  out  its  beckoning  hands 
as  it  did  to  thousands  who  looked  across  the  blue  Atlantic  with  eagerness  to  the 
opportunities  offered  with  its  free  institutions,  its  greater  possibilities  and  flat- 
tering allurements  to  those  who  should  dare  and  venture.  This  young  man  was 
Daniel  Conway,  bom  in  the  year  1842  in  the  township  of  Pomeroy,  County  Ty- 
rone, Ireland.  He  settled  in  Philadelphia  and  engaged  in  the  tea  business,  in 
which  he  prospered;  but  being  the  youngest  of  twelve  children,  it  was  deemed 
best  that  he  return  to  his  native  land  and  to  his  parents.  He  was,  however,  a 
venturesome  young  man,  with  a  decided  predisposition  for  ocean  travel,  and  be- 
tween the  years  1856  and  1864  he  made  many  trips  to  this  country.  On  the  25th 
day  of  November,  of  1864,  he  espoused  Mary,  the  only  daughter  of  a  well-to-do 
and  highly  respected  contractor  and  miller,  Patrick  McVeigh  by  name.  In  the 
month  of  March,  1879,  he  brought  his  wife  and  four  children  to  this  country  and 
assumed  charge  of  his  brother's  grocery  store,  which  at  that  time  was  located  at 
the  comer  of  Gay  and  Ensor  streets,  where  it  had  been  conducted  for  thirty-five 
years  prior  to  that  time.  He  continued  this  line  of  business  until  1883,  when  he 
branched  out,  in  conjunction  with  Capt.  W.  J.  Taylor,  into  the  fruit  packing  busi- 
ness; this,  however,  not  proving  profitable,  was  discontinued  at  the  end  of  the 
season,  and  in  the  Spring  of  1884  he  again  engaged  in  the  grocery  business  with 
most  satisfactory  results. 

So  well  did  Mr.  Conway  prosper  that  in  1886  he  established  a  wholesale  busi- 
ness on  Pratt  street,  which  he  continued  to  successfully  conduct  until  the  time  of 
his  death. 
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The  conditions  in  the  early  days  of  Mr.  Conway's  business  career  were  ma- 
terially different  from  to-day.  The  modem  plan  of  advertising  was  then  practi- 
cally unknown,  and  merchants  depended  largely  upon  the  good  luck  which 
brought  them  custom. 

Mr.  Conway,  upon  entering  the  firm  of  Conway  Bros.,  found  the  old  and  easy- 
going methods,  which,  however,  were  not  much  to  his  liking;  no  business  should 
be  permitted  to  languish  for  the  want  of  energy  and  new  ideas.  He  began  to 
devise  methods  which  should  attract  the  attention  of  the  public.  One  of  his 
ideas  was  to  make  display  and  to  create  an  appearance  of  great  activity,  which 
should  be  participated  in  equally  by  employer  and  employe.  Very  soon  the  store 
assumed  an  air  of  bustle,  enterprise  and  thrift  which  startled  the  entire  neigh- 
borhood and  attracted  public  attention  to  an  extent  that  soon  converted  the  con- 
servative old  establishment  into  a  veritable  beehive.  And  so  by  the  employ- 
ment of  ideas  which  soon  became  universal  and  were  the  natural  accompaniments 
of  the  age  of  steam  and  electricity,  Mr.  Conway  laid  the  foundation  of  his  fortune ; 
and  when  on  December  12,  1896,  he  departed  from  the  scenes  of  his  activity,  use- 
fulness and  success,  he  left  it  with  the  realization  of  a  well-spent  existence  and  the 
satisfaction  of  having  left  ample  provision  for  his  family,  and  having  reared  and 
educated  his  sons  and  daughters  to  useful  man-  and  womanhood. 

The  children  of  Mr.  Conway  now  living  in  Baltimore  are  Michael  J.,  a 
prominent  young  attorney ;  J.  Henry,  a  young  physician,  now  secretary  and  treas- 
urer of  the  Guarantee  Building  and  Loan  Association,  and  Miss  Mary  Conway, 
now  known  as  Sister  Mary  Thomas  Aquinas,  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  and  a 
younger  sister.  Miss  Catherine  Conway,  who  makes  her  home  with  her  mother. 

CHARLES  W.  SLAGLE. 

In  the  commercial  circles  of  Baltimore  one  of  the  most  favorably  known 
names  is  that  of  Charles  W.  Slagle.  He  was  bom  in  Hanover,  York  county.  Pa., 
March  11,  1828.  His  ancestors  were  among  the  first  settlers  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
there  is  still  in  possession  of  the  family  the  old  homestead  now  owned  by  the 
fourth  generation. 

His  father,  David  Slagle,  was  bom  at  this  historic  place  and  was  one  of  the 
most  prominent  citizens  of  Hanover,  where  he  was  Chief  Burgess  and  member  of 
the  Town  Council  and  also  held  other  high  positions  of  trust  and  honor. 

Charles  W.  Slagle  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  and  in  the  New  Ox- 
ford Collegiate  Institute.  He  first  started  in  business  in  his  father's  store,  and 
afterwards  was  in  business  in  Reading  and  in  York,  Pa. 

He  came  to  Baltimore  December  26,  1851,  and  on  January  7  of  the  follow- 
ing year  started  in  the  wholesale  grocery,  grain  and  commission  business  at  no 
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Pratt  street.  The  firm  was  known  as  Wdf  &  Slagle.  At  the  end  of  four  years 
Mr.  Slagle  sold  out  his  interest  in  this  business,  and  on  March  i,  1856,  estab- 
lished the  firm  of  Charles  W.  Slagle  &  Co.,  1 18  North  street. 

For  over  forty  years  Mr.  Slagle  was  the  senior  member  of  this  company  and 
conducted  one  of  the  largest  and  most  successful  grain  and  flour  commission  busi- 
nesses in  Baltimore.  The  house  was  favorably  and  largely  known  throughout  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Slagle  was  also  for  twenty-five  years  extensively  engaged  in  the  oyster 
and  fruit  packing  business  in  Baltimore  and  Secretary  Creek,  Great  Wicomico 
River,  Virginia,  employing  almost  constantly  from  five  hundred  to  six  hundred 
hands ;  and  also  established  a  large  factory  at  Biloxi,  Mississippi,  which  was  con- 
ducted successfully  for  a  number  of  years. 

In  1853  ^^*  Slagle  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Com  and  Flour  Exchange, 
of  which  he  was  a  director  for  several  years.  Few  of  the  original  members  are 
living  at  this  time. 

In  1857  he  was  one  of  the  promoters  of  the  American  Fire  Insurance  Com- 
pany and  has  been  a  member  of  its  board  since  that  time;  also  vice-pre^dent, 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee  and  chairman  of  the  Building  Committee 
which  erected  the  handsome  building  occupied  by  the  company  at  No.  6  South 
street.  He  was  one  of  the  promoters  of  the  Baltimore  and  Hanover  Railroad, 
which,  extends  from  Emory  Grove  at  the  Western  Maryland  Railroad  to  the 
Pennsylvania  line.    This  railroad  is  now  in  the  Western  Maryland  system. 

Since  January,  1869,  Mr.  Slagle  has  been  a  director  in  the  Citizen's  National 
Bank,  and  is  also  a  director  in  the  Western  Maryland  Railroad  and  in  the  Mer- 
cantile Trust  and  Deposit  Company.  He  is  a  trustee  of  the  Woman's  College, 
Morgan  College,  the  Nursery  and  Children's  Hospital,  and  is  connected  with 
many  other  of  the  leading  financial  and  charitable  institutions  of  Baltimore. 

During  the  war  Mr.  Slagle  was  a  Union  man  and  with  opinions  of  a  decided 
nature,  and  he  gave  the  cause  material  aid. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  Madison  Avenue  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  of 
which  he  has  been  trustee  and  steward  for  many  years. 

He  has  never  been  a  politician  but  has  always  devoted  himself  to  strictly 
business  aims  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  city. 

He  was  married  in  i860  to  Miss  Rachel  A.  Matthews,  a  daughter  of  Benja- 
min Matthews  of  Baltimore  county.    Of  this  union  four  children  are  living. 

In  1879  Mr.  Slagle  took  a  rest  from  business  cares  and  went  with  his  wife 
and  daughter  to  Europe,  where  he  travelled  over  most  of  the  Continent  and  Eng- 
land. 
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The  Baltimore,  Chesapeake  and  Atlantic  Railway  Company  is  a  good  illus- 
tration of  the  benefits  of  concentrated  management  to  both  the  community  and 
invested  capital. 

This  company,  which  is  capitalized  at  $2,500,000,  is  a  recent  consolidation 
of  the  Baltimore  and  Eastern  Shore  Railroad,  the  Eastern  Shore  Steamboat  Com- 
pany, the  Maryland  Steamboat  Company,  and  the  Choptank  Steamboat  Com- 
pany, and  is  one  of  the  important  factors  of  the  commerce  of  Baltimore. 

The  company's  fleet  of  fifteen  handsome  steamers  traverses  the  great  Chesa- 
peake Bay  and  the  navigable  streams  of  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia and  the  Western  Shore  of  Virginia,  giving  exceptional  freight  and  passen- 
ger facilities  to  all  points.  The  water  and  rail  route  extends  to  Ocean  City,  the 
favorite  seaside  resort  for  Baltimoreans  and  Washingtonians.  The  railroad 
proper  extends  from  Claiborne  to  Ocean  City,  a  distance  of  eighty-seven  miles. 
It  traverses  the  heart  of  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland  and  affords  direct  com- 
munication to  principal  towns  and  villages. 

The  road  connects  at  Salisbury  with  the  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Norfolk 
Railroad  and  at  Berlin  with  the  Delaware,  Maryland  and  Virginia  Railroad, 
while  at  Baltimore  close  connections  and  traffic  arrangements  can  be  had  with 
the  trunk  line  roads  of  the  country. 

The  steamer  lines  of  the  company  are:  The  Choptank  River  Line,  Wico- 
mico River  Line,  Nanticoke  River  Line,  Piankitank  River  Line,  Great  Wicomico 

River  Line,  Pocomoke  River  Line,  Messongo  River  Line,  Occohannock  River 
Line. 

The  steamers  of  the  fleet  are  the  "Cambridge,"  "Tivoli,"  "Avalon,"  "Joppa," 
"Ida,"  "Pocomoke,"  "Eastern  Shore,"  "Tred  Avon,"  "Helen,"  "Maggie,"  "Tan- 
gier," "Enoch  Pratt,"  "Chowan,"  "Choptank"  and  "Kent." 

The  main  offices  of  the  company  are  at  241  South  street  and  302  Light  street. 
The  company's  commodious  docks  are  at  the  foot  of  South  street  and  Piers  3,  4 
and  4}  Light-street  Wharf.  The  president  of  the  company  from  its  organization 
until  a  few  months  ago  was  Mr.  John  E.  Searles,  of  New  York,  who  is  most 
widely  known  as  one  of  the  chief  executive  officers  of  the  American  SugarRefining 
Company.  , 

Mr.  Searles  fills  a  place  in  the  foremost  rank  of  the  self-made  men  of  New 
York.  By  his  energy  and  comprehensive  grasp  of  financial  and  business  details 
he  has  been  largely  instrumental  in  promoting  the  success  of  every  undertaking 
to  which  he  has  given  his  personal  attention  and  management.  It  was  through 
his  persistent  efforts  that  the  "Sugar  Trust,"  so  called,  was  organized  in  1887, 
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and  its  successor,  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company,  successfully  formed 
in  1891. 

Mr.  Searles  has  been  the  secretary  and  treasurer  of  these  organizations  since 
they  were  founded. 

Despite  the  common  impression,  this  great  company  is  said  to  have  con- 
tributed more  than  almost  any  other  to  the  welfare  of  the  country  by  economizing 
the  cost  and  improving  the  quality  of  the  sugar  distributed  to  the  consumers  in 
the  UniteH  States^  the  profits  of  the  corporation  having  been  secured  to  it 
through  the  economies  introduced  and  the  superior  quality  of  its  work. 

Mr.  Searles  is  a  power  in  the  financial  and  business  world  otherwise  than  in 
the  sugar  business.  He  is  president  of  the  Western  National  Bank,  one  of  the 
strongest  financial  institutions  of  the  country,  and  a  director  of  the  Equitable  Life 
Assurance  Society,  the  Mercantile  Trust  Company,  the  American  Deposit  and 
Loan  Company  and  the  People's  Trust  Company  of  Brooklyn.  He  is  also  a  di- 
rector in  and  president  of  several  manufacturing  corporations.  He  is  a  director 
of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  and  the  Minneapolis  and  St.  Louis  Railroad, 
vice-president  of  the  United  Traction  and  Electric  Company  of  Providence,  R.  I., 
and  a  director  of  the  Preferred  Mutual  Accident  Insurance  Company  of  New 
York,  and  he  enjoys  the  confidence  of  every  person  with  whom  he  has  come  in 
personal  contact  or  with  whom  he  has  had  official  or  other  intercourse. 

For  many  years  Mr.  Searles  has  been  an  active  and  influential  member 
in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  He  is  president  of  the  Brooklyn  Church 
Society,  a  trustee  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Hospital,  the  Brooklyn  Institute 
of  Arts  and  Sciences,  the  American  University  in  Washington,  D.  C,  and  of 
various  missionary  and  benevolent  organizations  connected  with  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  domestic  and  foreign. 

PATTERSON,  RAMSAY  &  CO. 

In  the  world  of  international  traffic  there  is  no  name  more  widdy  known 
and  more  widely  respected  than  Patterson,  Ramsay  &  Co.,  who  from  their  head- 
quarters on  South  Gay  street,  Baltimore,  conduct  a  business  reaching  to  all 
quarters  of  the  globe. 

The  firm  was  founded  in  the  year  1880  when  Messrs.  Patterson  and  Ramsay 
came  from  Liverpool  to  start  the  agency  for  the  Johnston  Line  of  steamers  ply- 
ing between  Liverpool  and  Baltimore,  and  also  to  Vera  Cruz  and  Tampico,  Mex- 
ico. Subsequently  the  firm  assumed  the  agency  of  the  Donaldson  Line  to  Glas- 
gow, the  Blue  Cross  Line  to  Glasgow,  Newcastle,  Hull,  Havre,  Bordeaux,  etc., 
the  Puritan  to  Antwerp,  the  Liverpool,  Brazil  and  River  Platte  Steamship  Com- 
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pany  (Lamport  ^  Holt's  Line)  to  Peraambuco,  Bahia,  Rio  Janeiro  and  Santos, 
and  the  Robert  M.  Sloman's  Line  to  Pemambuco,  Rio  Janeiro  and  Santos. 

Their  ships  running  westward  bring  miscellaneous  merchandise,  such  as  tin 
plate,  chemicals,  earthenware,  iron,  etc.,  lor  distribution  to  interior  points,  afford- 
ing our  inland  cities  very  low  rates  of  freight  for  their  imports. 

Eastward  the  cargoes  consist  mainly  of  cotton,  oil,  flour,  provisions,  live 
stock,  tobacco,  etc. 

The  business  so  conducted  is  of  vast  dimensions  and  requires  the  best  ex- 
ecutive ability. 

George  Frederick  Patterson  was  bom  in  Bristol,  England,  May  24,  1840. 
He  received  his  education  at  the  private  schools  in  Bristol,  and  in  1858  began  his 
commercial  life. 

He  has  always  been  in  the  shipping  business  and  in  1876  first  became  con- 
nected with  the  firm  of  William  Johnston  &  Co.  of  Liverpool,  remaining  with  that 
firm  until  1880,  when,  with  Mr.  Ramsay,  he  came  to  Baltimore,  as  before  stated, 
to  found  the  present  firm. 

His  standing  in  this  city  is  of  the  highest,  and  he  enjoys  the  esteem  and  re- 
spect of  all  our  business  circles. 

Robert  Ramsay  was  bom  in  Melbourne,  Australia,  August  11,  1851.  He  is 
of  Scotch  ancestry.  He  received  a  collegiate  education,  after  which  he  started 
his  business  career  by  becoming  identified  with  shipping  interests. 

Mr.  Ramsay's  election  to  the  presidency  of  the  Com  and  Flour  Exchange 
(now  the  Chamber  of  Commerce)  for  several  terms,  shows  the  high  opinion  enter- 
tained of  him  by  his  business  associates.  He  had  previously  been  a  director  in 
the  Exchange. 

MERCHANTS  AND  MINERS'  TRANSPORTATION  COMPANY. 

One  of  the  greatest  commercial  institutions  in  Baltimore  is  the  Merchants 
and  Miners'  Transportation  Company,  which  was  incorporated  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  Maryland,  April  24,  1852. 

From  lack  of  confidence  in  the  enterprise,  little  was  done  until  1853,  when  a 
committee  visited  Boston ;  but  meeting  with  very  poor  success,  the  project  was 
postponed  until  1854,  when  subscription  lists  were  again  opened,  and  this  her- 
culean effort  was  crowned  with  success. 

Two  side-wheel  steamers  were  immediately  built — ^the  "Joseph  Whitney,"  in 
New  York,  and  the  "Wm.  Jenkins,"  in  Baltimore. 

The  first  trip  of  the  line  was  made  by  the  "Whitney,"  sailing  from  Boston 
at  8  o'clock,  P.  M.,  December  28,  1854,  and  arriving  at  Baltimore,  January  i. 
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1855,  making  the  trip  in  sixty  hours.  The  company  having  met  with  fair  suc- 
cess, in  1859  ^^  more  steamers,  the  "S.  R.  Spaulding''  and  "Benj.  Deford,"  were 
built  at  Wilmin^on,  Del. 

In  the  Spring  of  1861,  the  ''Wm.  Jenkins''  was  burned  at  her  wharf  at  Sa- 
vannah. 

The  breaking  out  of  the  war  in  April,  1861,  for  a  time  interfered  with  the 
legitimate  business,  and  in  September  of  the  same  year  the  "Whitne/'  was  sold 
to  the  War  Department  for  a  transport. 

The  ''S.  R.  Spaulding"  and  "Benj.  Deford"  were  also  employed  during  the 
war  as  government  transports. 

In  1864  the  "Wm.  Kennedy"  was  added  to  the  line.  She  was  built  at  Good- 
speed's  Landing,  Conn.,  and,  later  in  the  same  year,  the  "Geo.  Appold'*  was  built 
for  the  company  at  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

In  1867  the  company  commenced  to  run  the  steamers  direct  from  Boston  to 
Norfolk,  and  thence  to  Baltimore,  returning  from  Baltimore,  via  Norfolk,  to 
Boston. 

In  January,  1859,  the  line  from  Providence  to  Baltimore  was  started,  but 
only  ran  a  short  time. 

In  1873  the  Providence  Line  was  again  established,  this  time  to  ply  between 
Providence,  Norfolk  and  Baltimore. 

The  Savannah  Line  was  purchased  by  the  M.  &  M.  T.  Co.,  January,  1876. 

This  company  now  operates  3000  miles  of  steamship  line,  and  one  of  the 
finest  fleets  of  passenger  steamers  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  There  are  three 
main  lines,  known  as  the  "Providence  Line,"  between  Baltimore,  Norfolk,  Provi- 
dence and  Newport  News;  "Boston  Line,"  between  Baltimore,  Norfolk  and  Bos- 
ton, and  the  "Savannah  Line,"  between  Baltimore,  Norfolk  and  Savannah.  Twelve 
stanch,  fast  and  elegant  steamships  comprise  the  fleet.  The  names  of  the  steam- 
ships owned  are  the  "Alleghany,"  "Berkshire,"  "Chatham,"  "Dorchester,"  "Es- 
sex," "Fairfax,"  "Gloucester,"  "Howard,"  "Itasca,"  "Juniata,"  "W.  Lawrence," 
and  "D.  H.  Miller,"  having  a  tonnage  of  2500  to  3500  tons  each.  Built  of  iron 
and  steel,  of  the  most  approved  models,  provided  with  every  appliance  for  safety 
and  comfort;  staterooms  large  and  airy,  electric  lights  and  call-bells  in  each 
room ;  spacious  deck  room,  and  commodious  saloon  and  social  hall.  Furnishings 
and  upholstering  are  of  the  latest  designs.  Steamers  are  thoroughly  ventilated 
and  are  provided  with  double  electric  plants  for  lighting.  Cuisine  first  class — 
menu  consists  of  all  the  delicacies  that  the  market  can  afford. 

This  is  a  close  corporation,  and  one  that  is  governed  on  the  most  careful, 
thorough  principles.  Its  list  of  officers  comprises  a  body  of  men  that  are  of  well- 
known  standing  and  solidity  in  the  business  world.    Mr.  Geo.  J.  Appold  filled 
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the  office  of  president  for  twenty  years,  and  he  was  one  of  the  original  stockhold- 
ers of  the  company.  Upon  his  death  a  few  months  ago,  Mr.  Michael  Jenkins 
was  elected  his  successor.  Mr.  Appold  was  a  man  who  had  garnered  up  the 
experience  of  many  years,  and  was  one  of  the  most  vigorous  characters  in  public 
life  in  this  section  of  the  country. 

The  strong  executive  control  of  the  president  is  well  supported  by  the  other 
officers  of  this  influential  company.  Mr.  Joseph  C.  Whitney  is  the  able  and  cour- 
teous vice-president  and  traffic  manager  of  the  company. 

YORK  RIVER  LINE. 

The  Baltimore,  Chesapeake  and  Richmond  Steamboat  Company,  popularly 
known  as  the  York  River  Line,  was  incorporated  February  23,  1874,  under  the 
general  laws  of  the  State  of  Maryland,  with  the  following  gentlemen  as  incorpor- 
ators: Thomas  Qyde,  Washington  Booth,  Reuben  Foster,  Edward  F.  Folger, 
Roswell  S.  Burrows,  A.  S.  Stewart  and  William  Callow. 

The  line  was  started  with  the  three  side-wheel  steamers  "Havana,"  "Empire" 
and  "Louise." 

The  business  of  the  company  steadily  increased  until  in  the  year  1881  the 
management,  realizing  the  necessity  of  larger  and  more  modern  steamers,  con- 
tracted for  the  construction  of  the  propeller  steamer  "Danville." 

This  vessel  proved  so  well  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  trade  and  met 
with  such  success,  that  the  company  decided  to  dispose  of  its  side-wheel  steamers 
and  use  propellers  altogether.  Accordingly,  in  1885,  the  larger  steamer  "Balti- 
more" was  placed  on  the  route.  The  business  still  continued  to  increase  and  in 
1889  the  iron  steamer  "Charlotte"  was  added  to  the  fleet.  And  now,  to  provide 
for  the  ever  growing  volume  of  business  of  this  popular  line,  another  steel  pas- 
senger and  freight  steamer,  the  "Atlanta,"  built  by  Messrs.  William  Cramp  & 
Sons  Company  of  Philadelphia,  was  launched,  March  17,  1896. 

This  line  is  one  of  the  best  equipped  passenger  and  freight  lines  on  the 
Atlantic  coast.  Its  steamers  ply  on  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  one  of  the  most  noted 
and  interesting  inland  waterways  tributary  to  the  middle  Atlantic  seaboard.  The 
route  is  between  Baltimore  and  West  Point,  Virginia,  passing  up  the  York  River 
(whence  the  popular  name  of  the  line),  in  plain  sight  of  historic  old  Yorktown  and 
the  handsome  white  marble  monument  erected  there  by  the  United  States  in  com- 
memoration of  the  surrender  of  the  British  troops  under  Lord  Comwallis  to  Gen- 
eral George  Washington,  on  October  19,  1781. 

The  steamers  of  this  line  are  large  and  commodious  and  have  all  modem 
appointments  and  appliances  contributing  to  safety,  comfort  and  luxury.  They 
are  heated  with  steam  and  fitted  throughout  with  electric  lights. 
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By  this  line  an  interval  of  enjoyable  transit  and  a  refreshing  night's  rest  are 
assured,  with  convenient  hours  of  departure  and  arrival  at  connecting  points. 
The  cuisine  has  a  deservedly  unrivalled  reputation;  the  service  is  table  dliote, 
with  menu  of  superior  excellence;  in  addition  to  its  substantial  featores,  game, 
fruits  and  all  delicacies  are  served  in  season. 

At  West  Point  exclusive  connection  is  made  with  the  Southern  Railway  sys- 
tem of  5000  miles,  to  all  stations  of  which  system  through  tickets  are  sold  via  the 
York  River  Line.  The  magnificent  piers  of  this  line,  located  at  the  comer  of 
Light  and  Lee  streets,  are  a  credit  to  Baltimore.  They  occupy  550  feet  of  water 
front  and  are  equal  to  any  of  the  famous  North  River  piers  in  New  Yorlc.  There 
are  accommodations  for  berthing  four  steamers,  with  gangways  fore  and  aft,  so 
that  they  can  be  loaded  and  unloaded  at  the  same  time.  In  addition  to  the 
50,000  square  feet  which  this  company  has  under  cover  at  its  piers,  it  has  a  fine 
three-story  brick  office  building  and  warehouse,  directly  opposite  the  piers,  on 
Light  street,  the  whole,  piers,  warehouses,  office  building  and  all,  representing 
an  expenditure  of  $350,000. 

This  company  is  capitalized  at  $250,000.     It  has  two  hundred  employes. 

Reuben  Foster  is  its  president  and  general  manager.  E.  J.  Chism  is  its 
general  freight  and  ticket  agent.  Both  have  had  life-long  experience  in  the  trans- 
portation business.  They  have  both  been  in  it  here  for  twenty-five  years  or  more 
and  enjoy  to  a  marked  degree  the  respect  and  friendship  of  the  community. 

The  "Atlanta,"  the  new  steamship  before  alluded  to,  is  a  magnificent  vessel. 
She  has  a  length  of  240  feet  and  beam  of  42  feet,  and  a  depth  of  26  feet.  Her  hull 
is  steel  up  to  the  second  deck.  She  is  fitted  up  in  a  style  of  great  elegance.  Her 
dining-saloon,  smoking  room  and  other  passenger  quarters  are  furnished  with 
every  modem  luxury,  and  while  there  are  larger  vessels  afloat,  there  are  none 
safer  or  more  beautiful. 


LETTEE«  OF  CREDIT. 


For  the  use  of  Traveflers  throughout  the  Worfd. 


HSl  iiacEST  ALLOWED  at  the  rate  of  2  per  cent,  per  annum  on  Deposit  Ac- 
counts subject  to  Check,  and  at  the  rate  of  from  a  per  cent,  to  5  per  cent, 
on  Special  Deposits,  depending  on  the  value  of  money,  the  amount,  and  time 
for  which  deposited. 

DIVIDENDS,  COUPONS,  INTEREST,  &a    Collected  for  Depositors. 

MEMBERS  OF  STOCK  EXCHANGE^  (Private  Wire  to  Brown  Brothers  &  Co., 
New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Boston.)  Execute  orders  for  Purchase  and  Sale 
of  Stocks  and  Bonds  in  all  markets. 

INVESTMENT  SECURITIES  always  on  hand. 

RAILROAD,  MUNICIPAL  and  other  Bonds  issued,  and  Loans  Negotiated. 


ACT  AS  TRANSFER  AND  FINANCIAL  AGENTS  for  Corporations,  Pay- 
ing  Coupons,  Dividends,  &c. 

COMMERCIAL  AND  TRAVELLERS^  LETTERS  OF  CREDIT,  issued  IN 
DOLLARS  for  use  in  this  Country,  Canada,  Mexico  and  the  West  Indies,  and 
IN  STERLING,  available  in  any  part  of  the  world.  Credits  are  issued  against 
deposit  of  cash  securities  or  s£^tisfactory  guarantee  of  repayment. 

ACCEPT  CUSTODY  OF  BONDS^  STOCKS  and  other  Securities,  and  Collect 


Coupons  and  Dividends  for  Credit  Customers  while  abroad. 

BILLS  OF  EXCHANGE  Bought  and  Sold,  and  Drafts  drawn  on  London,  Liv- 
erpool, Belfast,  Frankfort,  Hamburg,  Bremen,  Berlin,  Paris,  Amsterdam, 
Stockholm,  Copenhagen,  Christiania,  Malmo  and  other  points. 

REMITTANCES  OF  MONEY  made  to,  and  Collections  made  in  all  parts  of 
the  world. 

CABLE  AND  TELEGRAPHIC  TRANSFERS  OF  MONEY  made. 

ALEXANDER  BROWN  &  SONS, 

FOREIGN  AND  DOMESTIC  BANKERS. 

136  E.  Baltimore  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

IRO^m  BROTHERS  &  GO^  BRO^TN,  SHIPLEY  &  GO, 

New  Yofkf  Phl]ade^Iiia»  and  Bottoo.  LotyHoa,  ^^^^, 
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Cbe  German 

fire  Xnsurance  Co* 


RoUiday  and  BaMmore  Strcete 


Baltimore^  ]VId. 


The  aim  of  the  officers  of  this  Company  has  always  been  to  conduct 
its  business  on  a  prudent  and  conservative  basis ;  seeking  rather  a  moderate 
and  profitable  than  extensive  and  hazardous  business. 

The  capital  stock  has  been  increased  out  of  the  earnings  of  the  business 
to  $500,000,  which  is  the  amount  of  its  Paid  in  Capital. 

The  following  figures  show  the  growth  in  the  Company's  assets  during 
periods  of  ten  years  since  its  organization : 

In  1865  the  Assets  were    •      •       •       .  $     60,000 
In  1875    ««        «<  **....      503,000 

In  1885    "        "  "       .       .       .       .      891,000 

In  1895    ««        "  **....    1,142,000 


***J^***J^*J^***J^J^ 


DURING  THIS  TIME  THE  COMPANY  HA5 
PAID  LOSSES  AnOUNTINQ  TO  $1,400,000 


AI3XANDBR  H.  SCHULZ, 
CHAS.  H.  KOPPBLMAN,  President. 

Vice-President  and  Secretary. 


BALTIMORE 


FTRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 


S*  W«  G>r.  South  and  Water  Sts*- 


BALTIMORE,  MD. 


INCORPORATED  NEARLY  A  CENTURY  AQO. 


£oar^  of  H)irector0. 

C.  M.  STEWART,  GILMOR  MEREDITH, 

B.  F.  NEWCOMER,  ISAAC  F.  NICHOLSON, 

aV.  W.  TAYLOR,  CHAS.  K.  HARRISON, 

W.  C.  PENNINGTON,  WM.  PINKNEY  WHYTE, 

MENDES  COHEN,  SAMUEL  H.  LYON, 

JAS.  G.  WILSON,  E.  AUSTIN  JENKINS, 

STEWART  BROWN,  GEORGE  H.  SARGEANT, 

JOSIAS  PENNINGTON. 


W.  C.  PENNINGTON,  President. 

M.  K.  BURCH,  Secretary. 


TELEPHONE  No.   1280. 


-JOHN  C.  BOTD,  President.  WM.  SMABT,  See 

ASSOCIATED 


Fir 


ircmcn  s  insurance 


OF  BALTIMORE, 

INCORPORATED  1847. 

No.  4  South  Street,  opp.  "Sun"  Ofl 

Insures  Property  In  or  Out  of  the  City  on  Reasonable  Term! 


EDWARD  CONNOLLY,  BENJ.  P.  BENNETT,  JAMES  YOUNG,  CLINTON  P.  PAD 

ALONZO  LILLY,  W.  S.  G.  WILLIAMS,  MICHAEL  JENKINS,  WM.  BAKER,  JR., 

FRANK  PRICK,  SOLOMON  GRINSPELDER,        WM.  P.  BURNS,  JOSEPH  M.  CUSHJ 

ISAAC  S.  GEORGE,  THOMAS  DEPORD,  JOSEPH  H.  RIEMAN,  CHAS.  HILGENBl 

EDWIN  S.  BRADY,  THOMAS  C.  BASSHOR,  GEORGE  R.  WILLIS. 


Xelephone  No.  136S. 


he  Chesapeake  «nd 


Potomac 
Telephone  Company 


^ 


S.  M.  BRYAN,  Pres.  and  Gen'l  Mana 
E.  PARMLY,  Ass't  Gen'l  Manager. 
A.  WILSON,  Jr.,  Superintendent. 
CHAS.  G.  BEEBE,  Treasurer. 
H.  W.  UPPERMAN,  Secretary. 


Office,  9  Si.  Paul  Stteet,  Baltimore,  Md. 


A.  HOEN  &  CO. 
) 


lithographers 
^Engravers 

and  lp)rinters 


HOEN  BUILDING 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 


FIRE  HOSE  CO. 


jt  jt  jt  ji  j^ 


MatHifachffCfB  of 


Fire  and  Mill  Hose 


u 


T.  A.  RAYMOND,  President  &  Tfeastsrer. 

ADOLPH  DOBKE,  Secretary. 

W.  T.  OOLEy  Manag^er  Sales  Department. 


\  3  and  \  5  Park  Row, 


^ 


^    ^    ^    ^    NEW  YORK. 


JNO.  WATERS.  Prendtnt.  PARKS  FISHER.  Jr.,  Manager.  FRANK  POPPLEIN.  5te>  mmd  7W«f. 


^    oe    INSTANTANEOUS    ^    <* 

Fire  Alarm  GDmpany, 

No-  23  East  Centre  Street     -    -    -    BALTIMORE- 

Tdephooc,  2019* 


THE  INSTANTANEOUS  FIRE  ALARM  COMPANY  OF  BALTIMORE 
CITY  has  been  organized  for  the  purpose  of  placing  Hotels,  Factories,  Public 
Buildings,  Places  of  Business  and  Private  Residences  in  direct  and  instantaneous 
communication  with  each  and  every  Engme  Company  in    the   city. 

This  is  accomplished  by  electrically  connecting  the  nearest  alarm  box  with 
the  building  or  buildings  to  be  protected  by  the  Auxiliary  System,  placing  in  each 
building  a  small  box,  three  by  six  inches  in  size,  with  glass  face,  showing  smaU 
ring  on  inside.  In  case  of  fire  the  glass  is  broken  and  the  ring  pulled  down, 
thereby  tripping  the  regular  fire  alarm  box,  sounding  an  instant  and  direct  alarm. 

The  great  advantage  and  value  of  this  system  can  be  more  fully  appreciated 
when  it  is  known  that  a  large  proportion  of  fires,  resulting  in  great  pecuniary 
loss,  and  frequently  the  sacrifice  of  human  life,  have  been  caused  by  the  failure  to 
sound  the  alarm   promptly. 

For  Hotels,  Factories,  Public  Buildings,  &c.,  this  system  is  invaluable.  The 
time  lost  in  looking  for  a  key,  or  the  alarm  box,  is  given  to  the  Fire  Department, 
and  in  most  cases  is  more  than  the  engines  require  to  arrive  on  the  ground  and 
subdue  the  flames. 

For  Private  Residences  it  is  a  guarantee  that  the  lives  of  your  family  will  be 
thoroughly  protected  against  fire.  Many  cases  could  be  cited  where  the  failure 
to  sound  the  alarm  promptly   has   resulted   in  the  loss  of  life. 

The  annual  rental  for  these  boxes  is  so  moderate  as  to  be  within  the  reach  of  all. 

We  submit  the  endorsements  of  former  Chief  Engineers  of  the  Fire  Department 
Jno.  M.  Hennick  and  John  J.  Ledden  ;  J.  W.  Stover,  President  of  the  Gamewell  Fire 
Alarm  Company,  and  others  who  have  had  practical  experience  with  the  system. 

If  the  Fire  Department  had  been  summoned  in  sufficient  time  to  have  arrived  five 
minutes  earlier  at  a  recent  fire  on  North  Charles  Street,  wherein  nine  lives  were 
lost,    it   is  a   conceded  fact  that  all   lives  would  have  been  saved« 

An  illustrative  plant,  which  correctly  exhibits  the  system,  may  be  seen  at  the 
Company's  office,   No.   23   E.   Centre  Street. 


American  Ball 

Nozzle  Company 


^^  83S-847  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 

WHAT  GREAT  FIRE  FIGHTERS  SAY. 

Chief  Bonner,  of  New  York,  says : 

"  I  lake  great  pleasure  in  replying  to  your  request  to  express  an 
opinion  as  to  the  merits  of  the  Bail  Nozzle,  and  would  say  that  the  Ball 
Nozzle  manufactured  by  your  Company  lias  been  adopted  hy  this  De- 
partment, after  one  of  the  most  severe  tests  that  an  appliance  could  pos- 
sibly be  put  lo. 

"  We  have  given  the  No«zle  the  necessary  period  of  practical  use 
before  expressing  an  opinion,  and  can  now  safely  say,  that  in  my  judg- 
ment it  is  the  best  spray  Nozzle  I  have  ever  seen,  and  consider  it  should  be 
in  the  possession  of  every  Fire  Department  as  well  as  Institutions  or  build- 
ings of  any  magnitude,  for  interior  as  well  as  exterior  protection  against 
damage  by  fire.  Where  buildings  are  equipped  with  stand-pipes,  they 
should  not  be  considered  complete  unless  supplied  with  this  most  useful 
device,  which  will,  without  question,  greatly  enhance  their  safety  against 
the  extension  of  lire." 
Chief  Joyner,  of  Atlanta,  says : 

"  1  regard  the  Ball  Nozzle  as  a  Fire  Appliance  of  wonderful  power. 
and  equipped  my  Department  and  tlie  Exposition  Department  through- 
out with  them." 
Chief  Cella.  at  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  says : 

"  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  remarkable  Ball  Nozzle  will  entirely 
revolutionize  the  methods  of  fighting  fire,  and  result  in  an  enormous  sav- 
ing, both  in  life  and  properly.'" 
Chief  Lindsey,  of  St.  Louis,  says  : 

"  It  creates  a  solid  sheet  of  water  and  gives  out  the  same  tjuantily  of 
water  as  Ihestraightstream  withoutcreatingbackpressure.  Thisquality 
will  prove  especially  valuable  in  fighting  back  the  blinding  and  suHbca- 
ting  smoke  of  aburrjing  building,  enabling  firemen  lo  see  their  way,  and 
secure  entrance  freely  tor  saving  life  and  property," 
Chief  Wiltse.  of  CaUkill,  says : 

"  I  have  saved  much  property  by  using  the  Ball  Nozzle,  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  destroyed.     I  would  not  consent  to  be  without 
them  in  my  Department." 
Chief  Harris,  of  Tampa,  Florida,  says: 

"The  Ball  Noizle  beats  all  other  Nozzles.  Ilhas  enabled  me  to  save 
large  losses  which  I  could  nol  have  saved  with  any  other  apparatus." 
Chief  Hale,  of  Kansas  City,  says  : 

"  Ball  Nozzles  paid  for  themselves  many  times  over  ai  the  first  fire 
in  which  they  were  used.    I  consider  them  invaluable." 
Chief  Helander,  of  Des  riolnes,  Iowa,  says : 

"We  have  saved  thousands  of  dollars  by  using  the  Ball  Nozzle. 
Every  Department  should  be  equipped  with  it." 

<;HIEF~  BAXTER,  of  Philadelphia,  says: 

"Philadelphia  Department  is  equipped  with  Ball  Nozzle*;  they  arc  indispensable." 


H.  P.  COLLINS, 


22  South  Calvert  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


GENERAL  AGENT  FOR 


E.  I.  DuPont  de  Nemours  &  Co., 

Wilmington,  Del. 


The  Hazard  Powder  Company, 

44,  46  and  48  Cedar  St.,  New  York. 


Oriental  Powder  Mills, 

13  Broad  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


GUNPOWDER. 


AGENT    FOR 


REPAUNO  CHEMICAL  COMPANY, 

OF  WILMINGTON,  DEL. 


Manufacturers   of 


ATLAS  AND  JUDSON  POWDERS, 

SPECIAL  FUMELESS    POWDER  FOR  TUNNEL   WORK, 


and  Dealers  in 


BATTERIES,  CAPS  &  FUSE. 


^^^^^v-^^^v-^v-  >^>^J^^JI^^>^>y 


patapsco 

Guano  Co 


GEORGE  W.  GRAFFLIN,  President 
WILLIAM  H.  GRAFFLIN,  Treasurer. 


MERCHANTS  BANK  BUILDING, 

South  and  Water  Streets,. 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 


/tit/tit/fit/i'it/fit/fH  jt^H/fH^H/fjt/fil/t 


Jas.  D.  Mason  &  Co. 


CELEBRATED 


Crackers  and  Fancy  Cakes 


17-23  EAST  PRATT  STREET 


BALTIMORE,  MD. 


Charles  T.  HollowavJ 


^ 


Cbemical 

fire  €xtinaui$lKr$ 


424—428  E.  Saratoga  Street, 


Baltimork,  NId 


Robert  Poole  &  Son  Co. 


Engineers 

Founders 

^  Machinists 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 


yviachine  JWoldi&dL  and 
Planed  Gearing    .      .     . 


or  All  Kinds. 


OFFICE  AND  WORKS, 

Woodberry  Station,  N.C.R.R. 

BRANCH  OFFICE, 

233  E.  German  Street. 


PARAGON  FURNACES . 


Simplest  and  5^st 


NO  DUST. 
NO  QA5. 


NO  TROUBLE 
TO  riANAQE. 


Pamphlet,    "HINTS   ABOUT   HEATING/'    mailed  free 

upon  application. 


ISAAC  A.  SHEPPARD  &  CO., 

Eastern  Atc.  and  Chester  St^  Baltimore 


JULIAN  J.  G.  McSHANE,  Pres't. 
GEORGE  H.  RODGERS,  Treas. 


EDWIN  HOWLAND.  Secretary. 

CHAS.  R.  SCHMIDT,  Gen.  Manager. 


ESTABLISHED  1856. 


The  Henry  McShane 

Manufacturing  Co. 


OF  BALTIMORE  CITY. 


Brass  and  Iron 
Founders  and  Finishers 


/* 


AND  PROPRIETORS  OF  THE 


>? 


McShane  Bell  Foundry, 
Phoenix  Iron  Works  and 
Baltimore  Sheet  Metal  Works. 


FOUNDRIES: 

4S5  to  44S  North  Street;    4S9  to  455  HoUlday  Stieet, 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 


BRANCH  HOUSES: 

New  York, 
£25  and  627  Sixth  Aventse* 

Bfooktyn, 
52  and  54  Myrtle  Aventse* 

Boston, 
52  to  M  Elm  Street, 

Waahlngtoo, 
«a  Tcntft  St.,  N.  ▼. 


OFFICE: 

44  J  NORTH  STREET, 


BALTIMORE,  MD 


Lyon,  Conklin  &  Co. 


IMPORTERS 


^ 


TIN  PLATE 
AND  METALS 


^ 


31  &  33  LIGHT  STREET,  BALTIMORE. 


David  6.  6vans  &•  Co., 

Electrical  Engineers  and  Contractors. 
'*  Dynamos,  motors  and 

Gvcrytbina  electrical. 


Works:  7,  g  and  it  Harrison  Street. 
Office :  228  E.  German  Street. 


BALTIMORE.  MD. 


A.  C.  MEYER  &  CO. 
DRUGGISTS'    SPECIALTIES 

116  A,  118  W.  LOMBARD  ST.  AND  34  &  36  SUTTON  ST. 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

JOSHUA  HORNER,  Jr.,  &  CO. 


MANUFACTURERS  OP 


PURE   BONE  FERTILIZERS 

a6  SOUTH  CALVERT  STREET 
BALTIMORE,  MD. 


HUTZLER   BROTHERS 

212,  214,  216,  218  N.  Howard  St. 


AT  POPULAR  PRICES. 

FINE  LINE  OF 

Gents'  Neckwear,  Boys'  Qothing,   Merino  Underwear. 

MOUNT  VERNON  COMPANY 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

MANUFACTURERS  OP 

COTTON  SAIL  DUCK 

COTTON  ROPE,  SEINE  TWINE,  AND  COTTON 

SEAMLESS  GRAIN  BAGS 

RICHARD  CROMWELL,  Prkst. 


MARBURG  BROS. 

BRANCH  OP 

The  American  Tobacco  Co 


U 


423-431  S.  Charles  Street 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 


G.  W.  GAIL  &  AX. 

BRANCH  OP 

The  American  Tobacco  Co. 


i-ig  E.  Barre  Street 

BALTIMORE,   MD. 


Graham's 


UXzvthouQCQ 


tonlKir(l,eoiKor(li»aiater  $($.  and  Park  Jive.  «DolpMi  St. 


laime  )^c6voy,  eemral  Manager. 


HOFFMAN,  LEE  <£  CO. 


INIRORTERS  AND  JOBBERS  OF 


CO 


BALTIMORE.    MD. 


WILLIAM  NUMSEN  &  SONS 

(Incorporated) 

^  Oyoter  and  f^ruit  0acfeer8  ^ 


Baltlmoret  TVid. 


I.  M.  PARR  &  SON, 

(ISRAEL  M.  Parr Henry  A.  Parr.) 


GRAIN 


EXPORTERS 


44  SOUTH  STREET,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


WM.  E.  WOODALL  &  CO. 


Shipbuilders 


and  Proprietors 


Floating  Dry  Dock 


SOUTH  SIDE  OF  BASIN. 


Office,  foot  Allen  Street.  Baltimore,  Md, 


Perfection  in  flour 


Patapsco  Superlative  Patent 

Premier  Flour  of  America. 

Unsurpassed  for  Bread,  Biscuit  and  Pastry. 


C.  A.  GAMBRILL  MFG.  CO. 

Office,  214  Commerce  Street, 
cciepbont  Call,  1351-  Baltimore,  )Md. 


CHAS.  F.  MAYER, 

President. 

T.  KEATING  STUART, 

Secretary  and  Treasurer. 


It. 


e 


Consolidation 


GalQ 


o 


44  SOUTH  STREET, 

Baltimore,  Md. 


The  P.  Hanson  Hiss 

jVlanufacturing  Co. 

TlewlSorltt  Xaltfmore,  TRIlaBbfnaton, 

3  IB.  38tb  Stteet.  217  n.  Cbatlcs  St  1022  Connecticut  Bve. 

Black,  Sheridan,  Wilson  Co. 

QEORQE'5  CREEK  STEAM,  5MITHINQ  AND  QA5 

COALS 

Chamber  of  Commerce.  Baltimore,  fid. 

WILLIAM  WILKENS  &  CO. 

Steam  Curled  Hair  and 

.  .  .  Bristle  Manufacturers 

217  Pearl  St.,  New  York.  310  W.  Pratt  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

^^■^-^■^■^Mi^P^— ^— — ^—> ^W^^^— ^^— ^^-^l^M^»^»  ■  »■■■■■»■»■■■■■  ■■■!  ■■      —  ■    ■»  I     ■  I   — ^M^  ■  ■  —       ^^^^^    ^       ■■   ■  I 

RYAN  &  McDonald 

CONTRACTORS 

44  South  Street 

BALTIMORE,  IVID. 


SHAW  BROS. 


COAL. 


No.  lOTSouth  Street, 


BALTIMORE 


rSCHRAN-OfeER 


Ice 


WESLEY  M.  OLERt  President. 


Office,  230'232  equitable^Quilding, 


. .  • ,  Baltimore,  /VLd 


DOBLER  &  MUDQE, 

WbotoMle 

Paper  Warehouse 

AND 

Paper  Stock. 

MAnnficturers  of 

BOOK  AND    NEWS  PAPER, 

All  Grades,  Sized  and  Unsized. 

ii3  Hopkins  Placet     -     Baltimore»  ild. 

PITCHER  &  CREAGCR, 


Brick   Manufacturers, 

14  E.  Lexington  Street, 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 


TATE,  MULLER  &  CO. 

Grain  /.  Commission, 

Rooms  7, 8, 9  and  10  Donnall  Building, 

100  S.  Qay  Street, 

Baltimore,  TVicl* 


p.  T.  GEORGE  &  CO. 


Provisions-Wholesale, 


Lard  and  Lard  Oil  Refiners, 


210  E.  Lombard  St., 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 


THEODOR  G.  LURMAN  &  CO. 


Coffee  Importers 


and  Jobbers, 


100-102  S.  eay  Street, 


.Itlmore,  Wld. 


JOHN  S.  BEACHAM  &  BRO. 

Ship  Builders  and 
Marine  Railway, 

Covington,  foot  of  Warren  Ave., 
BALTIMORE,  MD. 

WILLIAM  SKINNER  &  SONS, 

(Harry  O.  Sldiiiier.) 

Ship  Builders  and 
Marine  Railway, 

Foot  of  E.  Cross  St., 

Baltlmorey  TVicle 


CHARLES  REEDER  &  SONS, 


Engineers,  Machinists, 
and  Iron  Ship  Builders, 

334  Hugties  Avenue, 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 


jIL  T0H8  LOiBEK  CO. 


DRESSED  KILN  DRIED 


BALTIMORE,  MD. 


[[j.WipiiOI. 

LUMBER 


WHOLESALE  AND   COMMISSION, 
BALTIMORE,  MD. 


\X/ILLIAM  M.  BURGAN, 
''''      LUMBER— WHOLESALE, 


715  Eastern  Avenue, 


Baltimore,  Md. 


T   L  GILBERT  &  BRO., 

"^^  LUM 

5x3  E.  Palls  Avenue, 


Baltimork,  Md. 


R 


UFUS  K.  GOODENOW, 


819  St.  Paul  Street, 


Baltimorb.  Md. 


r^  EORGE  G.  TYLER. 

Saw  Mill  and  Lumber  Dealer, 

Office:  710-713  Merchants'  Nat.  Bank  Bldf.     Balto.,  Md. 
f     H.  ROBINSON  &  CO., 

^*     Mfrs.  of  DOORS,  Sash  &  Blinds, 


14  N.  Schroeder  Street, 


Baltimork,  Md. 


O    HEISE  &  CO., 

"  •     Steam  Box  Manf  rs  and  Saw  MiU, 


604  and  606  Portland  Street, 


Baltimorb,  Md. 


oirshberg  bros.  &  co., 

"  Mirrors,  Picture  Frames,  Mouldings, 

323  W.  Baltimore  St.  and  330  W.  German  St.,  Balto.,  Md. 


A    H.  SIBLEY, 

^*     Chesapeake  Corn  &  Planing  Milk, 

Comer  Prmtt  and  Fremont  Streets,         Saltimorx.  Md. 


WHOLESALE 


LUMBER 

Merchants  and  Manufacturers. 


Baltimore  and  Waahington. 


\ 


Wholesale  and  Retail 

DOORS,  SASH,  BUNDS, 

Window  and  Door  Frames,  Brackets, 
Mouldings,  Hand  Rails,  Man- 
tels, Door  Jambs,  Washboards, 
Newels,  Balusters,  Etc 

808, 809,  810  W.  Baltimore  St. 

(Near  Preemont) 

BALTIMORE.  MD. 
rvILL  &  ROEHLE, 

^    LUMBER— Wholesale  &  Conunissicm, 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

\h    W.  LEIB'S 

*''*•  RL-A.NINO  N^I£rI>, 

Cor.  President  St.  and  Canton  Ave..        Baltimorb.  Md. 

T^HOMAS  MATTHEWS  &  SON, 

*  LUMBER  DEALERS, 

Canton  Ave,  and  Albemarle  St., Baltimork.  Md. 

CTORCK  &  CO. 

"^  LUIVIBER, 

557  E.  Monument  St.  and  1066  N.  Pront  St.,    Balto.,  Mo. 


JOHN  C  KNIPP  &  BRO. 

^  Manafactnrers  and  Contractors  of 

Interior  Woodwork,   Bank  and  OfRce  Counters,  Etc. 

lai  and  laj  N.  Howard  Street. Baltimork.  Md. 

I     HENRY  FISHER, 
«J  •  Steam  Power 

CIGAR  BOX  MANUPACTURBR, 

39  and  41  E.  Lee  Street. Baltimork,  Md. 

pONRAD  HAMP, 

Mf  r.  Picture  Frame  &  Room  Mouldings, 

606-618  Portland  Street. Baltimork,  Md. 

rv     F.  H.\YNES  &  SON, 

CIneBapeake 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 


The  James  Clark  G>* 


n 


FT.  OF  WEBSTER,  South  side  of  Basin, 


BALTIMORE,  MD. 


E.  R  KIRWAN  M'FG  CO. 

Manufacturers  of 


®y^t^^  S^^^^  ^n^ 


^egetai6fe  (3air|s, 


1409  EASTERN  AVENUE, 


BALTIMORE,  MD. 


Established  1866. 


MARYLAND 


Meter  &  Manufacturing  Co. 

DICKEY,  TANSLEY  &  CO. 


22  &  24  SARATOGA  STREET, 


BALTIMORE,  MD. 


j.  F.  MILLER  \  ^Ojl, 


Cor.  Oak  &  26th  St  &  Reminsfton  Ave. 


BALTIMORE,  MD. 


BRODERICK  BROS. 

Dealers  in 

Rags,  Paper  Stock,  Rubber, 
Iron,  Metals,  Etc. 

608-622   W.    RRAXX   ST. 
BALTIMORE,  MD. 

ESTABLISHED  1S39. 

S.  B.  SEXTON  &  SON, 

MANUFACTURBRS  OF 

$tope$,  furnaces,  Ranges, 

AND  THE 

Original  Baltimore  Fire-Place  Heaters. 

Fonndry  and  Office :  Store : 

511  ID  521 1.  eOlllY  ST.  23  L IMURD  ST. 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

E.  J.  CODD  COMPANY, 

Foundry, 

Machine  and  Boiler  Worlds, 

TOO  to  708  S.  CAROLINE  St. 

Baltimore,  NId. 

N.  B.  WOOLFORD, 

Manufacturer  of 

OAKUM 

and  Wholesale  Dealer  in 

SECOND-HAND  MACHINERY,  ROPE,  CANVAS, 
IRON,  METALS,  ETC. 

OPPICB :  916  S.  BROADWAY, 

Baltimore,  Md.,  U.  S.  A. 

Prop'r  Balto.  Oakum  Works. 


William  J.  Hooper  MT g.  Co. 

BALTIMORE  TWINE  AND  NET  CO. 
1 10  E.  PRATT  5Tm  0pp.  Phila.  Boat,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


TWINES  AND  NETTING 


G>tton, 


fsal  and  Jute  Rope^  Gilllng  Threads^  Gytton,  Sdne  and  Flax  Twinei* 


BOY  KIN,  GARMER  &  CQ 

WHOLESALE  DRUGGISTS 
Nos.  11  AND  13  N.  Liberty  Street 


BALTIMORE 


GUSHING  &  GOMPANY 


e^ 


(JOSEPH  M.  GUSHING) 


^ 


BOOKSELLERS  &  STATIONERS 

34  W.  Baltimore  Street, 

BALTIMORE.  MD. 


in»  I  m  wm  6o. 


J.  WILSON  BROWN,  Prest. 

GENERAL  0PPICE5: 

North  Avenue*  Cor.  Oak  Street. 

PREIQHT  AND  PASSENGER  AGENT'S  OPPICE: 

53  Central  Savings  Bank  Bldg. 

BALTinORE,  MD. 


The  Patapsco  Tide  G)* 

OF  BALTIMORE  CITY.  MD. 

(Inoorporatad  1892.) 
IM  E.  LEXINGTON  STREET. 

The  Patapsco  Title  Company  will  furnish  to 
the  members  of  the  Bar  and  Conveyancers  ref- 
erences to  Judgments,  Insolvencies  and  Bank- 
ruptcies in  all  the  Law  Courts  of  Baltimore 
City,  and  in  the  United  States  Circuit  and 
District  Courts,  and  also  to  Tax  Sales. 


RAINTS,  OILS  AND  GLASS 

PRIZE  MEDAL  READY  MIXED  PAINTS, 

Blaine  Coal  and  TViaehlnery  C3IIs» 

Bng^ineers^  and  ^Vlaehlnlsts^  Supplies, 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

GEORGE  FRANKE  ^ 

Manufacturbr 
and  importbr 

^  PAPER  BOXES 

Qimtmas  Tree  Ornaments.    Fanqr  Papers^  Etc* 

U2  &  n4  S.  Eutaw  Street,      at       BALTIMORE,  MD, 


IN 

WATSON  ST.        »    1^  liyc 

BALTIMORE,  MD.  ^ 


FOR  PHILADELPHIA  AND  NEW  YORK 

(via  oanals) 

BALTIMORE   &   PHILADELPHIA   STEAMBOAT  CO. 

(■niossoN  link) 

Popular  Passenger  Steamers  for  PHILADELPHIA. 

All  riodcni  Improvements.  Steamers  Heated  with  Steam  and  Lighted  with  Electricity. 

Comfortable  Family  Staterooms.  Excellent  fleaU. 

19*  Freights  of  cUl  kinds  taken  at  rates  less  than  charged  by  railroad, 

NEW  YORK  a.  BALTIMORE  TRANSPORTATION  LINE 

(pen    FRBIOHT  only) 

For  NEW  YORK.    Steamers  sail  from  Company's  Wharf,  Foot  of  Frederick  St.  Dock. 

Time,  about  thirty  hours.    Cheap  rates.    Careful  handling,  and  time  as  good  as  railroad. 

CLARENCE  SHRIVER,  Agent,  204  Light  Street,       -       Baltimore,  Md. 


Q^  L.  H0FI:MAN  &  GO^ 

Dealers  in 

HEMLOCK  AND  OAK  SOLE  LEATHER, 

SHOE  FINDINGS,  &c., 


iia  E.  Lombard  Street, 


Baltimore,  Md. 


N. 


&  BRO^ 
SHOES 


Harrison  Street,  Cor.  Payette  St.,       Baltimore,  Md. 

g^  VL  JOHNSON  &  SON, 

COAL 

Office,  49  South  Gay  Street, 

Shipping  Wharf,  Locust  Point,  Pier  No.  M,  Baltimore. 


pjENRY  KEIDEL  &  CO., 

HARDWARE,  CUTLERY, 

GUNS,  AMMUNITION,  BICYCLES  AND 
SPORTING  GOODS. 

35  Hanover  Street,      ....     Baltimore,  Md. 

\TOLSH  &  BRO-, 

WATCHES,  DIAMONDS. 

JEWELRY,  SILVER  and  PLATED  WARE, 

5  B.  Baltimore  Street, 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 


OF  THE  LATE  FIRM, 

CANFIELO  BRO.   A  CO. 


pHILIP  BLUM, 


JEWELRY  AND  SILVER  CASES, 


404  E.  Baltimore  Street, 


Baltimore,  Md. 


I^^VALE  DISTILLING  CO., 

45  S.  GAY  STREET, 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

'^HpfL  C  ROBINSON  &  SON, 


OILS-WHOLESALE, 


117  South  Street, 


J^ERCHNER  &  OHAILEy, 

HARNESS,  SADDLE  AND  SHOE 


LEATHER, 


Lombard  Street, 


BalHmore,  Md. 


pRANK&ADLER, 


Wholesale  Dealers  in 


BOOTS  AND  SHOES, 


Baltimore,  Md. 


SIS  ft  S14  W.  Baltimore  St., 


Haiti 


J 


AMESE.DUBEU 


COTTON,  WOOL, 

WASTE,  PAPER  STOCK,  Etc., 


3S5  McElderry's  Wharf, 


Baltimore,  Md. 


J 


OHN  K  ADT, 


ENGINEER 

AND 

MACHINIST, 

33S-34S  N.  HoUiday  Street,  •  Baltimore,  Md. 

J^^  R  FETTING, 

MANUFACTURING 
JEWELER 


14  ft  16  St.  Paul  Street, 


Baltimore,  Md. 


Q  KLANK  &  SONS, 

SILVERSMITHS  AND 
SILVER  PLATERS,  .  .  . 

Cor.  Charles  and  Lombard  Streets,     Baltimore,  Md. 

gpHEA  IMPORTING  €»•, 

25  S.  CALVERT  STREET, 

Baltimore,  Md. 
QPPENHEIM^OBERNDORF  &  00^ 

SHIRT 
MANUFACTURERS, 


11S-1S4  W.  Payette  Street, 


Baltimore.  Md. 


'•f 


'pVLER  &  BROS, 

Steam  Cracker  and 
Cake  Bakers, 

412-418  W.  Oerman  St.,      Baltimore,  Md. 
J^^  B.  MORTON  &  SONS, 

Shippins^  Merchants, 
30  &  32  Firemen*5  Building,  Baltimore,  ild. 

QOOZ    BROS. 

Ship  and  Yacht  Builders, 
Foot  of  Montgomery  St.,       Baltimore,  ild. 

yON  KAPFF  &  ARENS, 

Leaf  Tobacco, 
3  E.  Qerman  St.,         -        Baltimore,  Md. 

JOHN  A.  WHITRIDOE  &  SON, 

Bankers  and  Brokers, 
245  E.  Oerman  Street,    •    Baltimore,  Md. 

T    HARMANUS  FISHER  &  SON, 

Bankers  and  Brokers, 
16  South  Street,         -        Baltimore,  Md. 

^ilERICAN  FIRE  HOSE  MFQ.  CO.. 
Cotton  Rubber-Lined  Fire  Hose, 

PIre  Departineiit  SnppliM, 

Chelsea,  -  -  ilassachusetts. 

^ARON  STRAUS, 

Furniture  and  Carpets, 
101-119  Howard  Street,   -   Baltimore,  Md. 

({BCHINQER  BROS.  &  CO. 

Manufacturers  of  Chairs, 
808  Low  Street,  -  Baltimore,  ild. 

EVANS  ilARBLB  COHPANY, 

Prodnotn  and  Wtaolcsalen  off 

ilarble, 

Baltimore,  ild. 


J    D.  KREilELBBRQ  &  CO., 

Shipping  and  Commission 

Merchants, 

105  E.  Oerman  Street,    «    Baltimore,  Md. 

QUSTAVUS  OBER, 

Banker  and  Broker, 
26  South  Street,         -         Baltimore,  Md. 

fJENRY  LAUTS  &  CO., 

Shipping  and  Commission 

Merchants, 

337  E.  Oerman  Street,    «    Baltimore,  ild. 


^M.  H.  WHITRIDOE, 

Commission  Merchant, 
Office,  824  Equitable  B'd'g,  Baltimore,  Md. 

^^  SCHUilACHER  &  CO., 

Shipping  and  CommlMkHi  Jlterdianti, 

AOBNTS  NORTH  QBRJIAN  LLOYD  AND  ALLAN 

STEAMSHIP  LINES, 

5  S.  Qay  Street,         -         Baltimore,  Md. 
QUSTAVUS  &  CO., 

Ship  Brokers, 
19  S.  Qay  Street,         -         Baltimore,  fid. 

3MITH  &  SCHWARZ, 

Real  Estate— Bricks, 
la  East  Lexington  Street,  Baltimore,  ild. 

Our  Reputation  for  Honesty,   Good    Work   and    Low 
Prices,  Establisned  since  1846. 

URIAH  A.  POLLOCK, 

315  N.  Howard  Street,  FINE  FURNITURE, 

Mattresses,  Irgn  Bedsteads,  Springs,  Upholstery,  Etc. 
Immense  Variety.    Latest  Styles. 

j^LIPPER,  WEBSTER  &  CO., 

Monutecturen  and  Dealers  in 

Furniture, 
Fidelity  Building,  Baltimore,  Hd. 

O^CONNOR  &  STARTZMAN, 

Harness,  Saddleiy,  Collars 
and  Leather, 

:ii5,  ai/  and  aip  W.  Pratt  St.,     Baltimore. 


D  STARR  &  CO., 

*  MANUFACTUMM  Of 

STARR'S    SUPERIOR    SNUFF. 
Scotch,  Rappee,  Congress  and  Maccoboy, 

19  S.  Calvert  Street,  Baltimorb,  Md. 

THE  CHRISTOPHER  LIPPS  CO., 

MANUFACTURCm  OF 


FACTORY 

Hollins  St.  and  Calverton  Ave. 


Baltimore,  Md. 


J|URLBUTT  &  HURLBUTT, 

Decorative  Stuffs,  Lace  Curtains,  Odd  Furniture,  and 
Wail  Hangings,  Draperies  and  Portieres, 

MAOB  FROM  SPBCIAL  DESIGN. 

403  North  Charles  Street,  Baltimork,  Md. 

W  J.  DICKEY  &  SONS, 

MANUFACTURCM  OF 

Wool  Kersey,  Cassimeres,  Etc., 

16  Light  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BALTIMORE  BARGAIN  HOUSE, 

(JACOB  EPSTEIN) 

iOMCM  AND  IMFOIITCM  Of 

Obnbrj^i>  NIsroh^ndisb, 

216  West  Baltimore  Street,  Baltimore.  Md. 


'•> 


JjOIXJES  BROS. 

DWCC1 

DRY  GOODS, 


DIRCCT  IMPORTCM 


No.  23  Hanover  Street, 


Baltimore,  Md. 


LEE  WILLSON  SELLMAN, 


REPRESENTING 

W.  H.  BAKER  ft  CO. 
Cocoa  and  Chocolate. 


Baltimore,  Md. 


THE  VI.  H.  m  DRUG  IID  CHEIICIIL  CO.. 


WHOLESALC  AND  RETAIL 


Lexington  and  Howard  Streets, 


Baltimore,  Md. 


I  OUIS  E.  BARTELL, 

GRAIN, 

108  S.  Frederick  Street, 


Baltimore,  Md. 


J^  D.  KREMELBERG  &  CO., 
Leaf  Tobacco  Commission  Merchants, 


BALTIMORE,  MD. 


B 


ALTIMORE  PULVERIZING  CO., 

■ANUFACTURCM  OF 


Office,  ai7  S.  Charles  Street, 


Baltimokk,  Md. 


(JNION  SOAP  CO., 

Wonder  Worker  Washing  Soap, 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 


JRAUTMANN,  HELLER  &  CO., 
Flowers,  Feathers,  Silk  and  Straw  Goods 


13  and  15  W.  Baltimore  Street, 


BALTIII OKK,  ICd. 


TREIDE  &  SONS, 

*■  IMFORTERS  Al 

NOTIONS, 


IMFORTERS  AND  JOSSERS  OF 


14  W.  Baltimore  Street, 


Baltimore,  Md. 


Q  KANN,  SONS  &  CO., 

Dry  Goods,  Notions  and  Crockery, 

509,  5",  513  S.  Broadway,  BALTmo»B,  Md. 


3TRAUSS  BROTHERS, 

DRY  GOODS, 


43  and  45  Hopkins  Place, 


Baltimore,  Md. 


\YM.  M.  MAYNADIER, 

impohtrh  and  jobber  in 

Groceries  and  ^?Vines, 

404  N.  Calvert  Street,  Baltimore.  Md 

^ILLIAM  T.  LEVERING, 

Coffee  Importer, 


107  Commerce  Street, 


Baltimore,  Md. 


£DWIN  L.  KOPPELMAN  &  CO., 
LEAK    TOBACCO, 

iia  Commerce  Street,  Baltimore.  Md. 


LEWIS  ELMER  &  SONS, 
CIDER   AND    VINEGAR, 

117  South  Street,  Baltimore.  Md. 


■ft         DIRECTORY 
The  Brewers  of  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  GEO.   BAUERNSCHIVIIDT 

Brewing  Co. 

Bekir  ATenue. 

S.    HELLDORFER'S   SONS 

Brewer^?, 

21  to  27  Lancaster  Street. 

MliiiiWO. 

2211  W.  Pratt  Street. 

M  IMMlii-Gflira  iil 

AND  MALTINQ  CO. 

Hanover   and  Conway  Sts. 

lie  Bi  i[e  Mm  c . 

"Situated"  foot  of  Ridgdcy  St. 

Bay  View  Brewery, 

1 6th  St.  and  Eartern  Ave. 

Geo,  Brebm  Brewery. 

BelaJf  Avenue,  Extended- 

National   Brewery, 

O'Donnell  and  Third  Sts. 

BERNHARD  BERGER  BREWERY, 

1422  Belvedere  St. 

Darley  Park  Brewing  €0. 

B.  Sins  8  CO.      nil  aim  saiaiw  sis. 

]obn  Baucrnscbtnidt,  ]r. 

1707  W.  Pratt   St. 

Oriental    Brewery, 

F.  Sclilalfer  &  Sonj,        702  Thiril  St. 

Hugust  Beck  Brewery, 

46  Garrison  Lane. 

Standard  Brewing  Co. 

1766  North  G»y  St. 

The  Henry  Eigenbrot  Brewing  Co. 

28  Vilkins  Street. 

jm  T.  aiicssner  $t  Sons, 

BELAIR  AVENUE. 

George  Gunther, 

O'Donnell  and  Third  Sts. 

Wlessner  Bros.  &  Co. 

EASTERN  AVENUE.               ^^M 

ESTABUSHBD  IN  ISM. 


Tobacco  Works 


208  to  216  S.  Charles  Street, 


BALTinORE,  MD. 


John  p.  Pleasants  &  Sons^ 


218  Water  St.,      Baltimore,  Wd. 

1  liOOD  DISTIlli  CO., 

DISTILLERS. 

SHERWOOD  PURE  RYE. 

Distillery,  Cockeysville,  Baltimore  County,  Md. 

BALTIMORE  OFFICE, 
Tetophone  194a.  604-605  FIDELITY  BUILDINQ. 

Wm^  Lanahan  &  Son^ 

DISTILLERS  AND  JOBBERS  OP 


Warehouse  No.  20  Light  Street, 
BALTIMORE. 


JVlonticctto 
Pure 


tS* 


Rye. 


1  iUU  Dl^.  CO.. 


BALTIMORE,  MD. 


TbB^BPm&niaBi<eWiDgl]o. 

Nos.  848  to  856  Frederick  Aye. 

BALTIMORE,  BID. 

EKTM  HIE  PIISEIER  UD 11I6ER  BEER. 


TBLEPtiONE  aoo6. 


1  Hciii  nmiKi  mT, 

A.  L.  WEBB  &  SONS  BRANCH, 

Alcohol,  Velvet  and  G)logne  Spirits, 
Con  Pratt  and  Commerce  Streets, 

Tetophooe  842.  BALTIMORE. 

Baltimore  )NIfg^  Co., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

WHITE  WINE.  MALT 

AND 

CIDER  VINEQAR, 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 


JOHNSON,  BOYD  &  CO. 

Importers  and  Jobbers 

Hosiery  and  Gloves,  Underwear, 

Notions,  White  Goods,  Gent's 
Fnrnisliini^s,  Etc. 

Ill  West  Baltimore  Street, 
BALTIMORE,  MD. 

ERLANGER  BROS. 


519  W.  Pratt  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

R.  IVI.  SUTTON  &  CO. 

Importers  and  Jobbers  of 

Dry  000(1$ « notions 

33  and  35  Hopkins  Place, 
BALTIMORE,  MD. 


JOHN  A.  HORNER  &  CO. 


Importers  and  Jobbers 


«NOTIONS«HOSIERY 

Wliite  Goods,  Etc. 

204  W.  Baltimore  Street, 
BALTIMORE,  MD. 


JOELGUTNIAN&GO. 

Importers  and  X>ealerB  in 


Dry  Goods 

112  to  122  N.  Butaw  Street, 
BALTIMC»E,  MD. 

THE  HOLZNIAN  HFPG  CX). 

Manufacturers  of 

Underwear «  maists 

AND    WRAPPERS, 

Cor.  Buta\ji/  dt    Pav^^^^   &tr^^tm, 
BALTIMORE,  MD. 

NEW  YORK-483-4B5  Broome  St. 

GEO.  J.  APPOLD  &  SON, 

TANNERS  AND  DEALERS 


214  and  216  Water  Street, 
BALTIMORE,  MD. 


APPOLD  BROTHERS, 


TANNERS  OP 


Nos.  10  and  12  Calverton  Road, 

{Near  Baltimore  Street,) 


Commission  Dealers  in 
HIDES  AND  LEATHER. 


BILTIIORE.  U. 


The  Jos.  R.  Foard  Company 


^ 


JOS.  R«  FOARD,  Preddent 
EUGENE  A.  SLACXt  Secretary. 
ALEX.  B.  RANDALL,  Treasurer. 


SHIP 


W  South  Gay  Street, 


BALTIMORE,  MD. 


Baltimore,  Chesapeake  &  Atlantic 

RAILWAY  COMPANY 

OF  BALTIMORE. 

Consolidation  of  the  Baltimore  and  Eastern  Shore  R.  R.,  the  Maryland,  the  Choptank 
and  the  Eastern  Shore  Steamboat  Campanies. 

WATER  AND  RAIL  ROUTES  to  all  points  on  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland  and 

Virginia  and  Western  Shore  of  Virginia. 
Direct  Route  to  OCEAN  CITY,   the   Favorite  Seaside  Resort  for  Marylanders  and 

Washingtonians. 
A  Fleet  of  Fifteen  Commodious  and  Handsomely  Fitted  Out  Steamers  plying  on  the 

Great  Chesapeake  Bay  and  Tributaries. 


COMFORTABLE  STATE  ROOMS,  QOOD  CUISINE, 


POLITE  ATTENTION 


WILLARD  THOMSON^  General  Manager,  241  Sooth  Street 
B.  L.  FLEMING^  GenL  Pta.  and  Freigfit  KgUf  302  LIgfit  Street,  Baltimore,  BU. 


JOS.  p.  DUNPHY, 

Hay  and  MUl  Feed, 


S19  North  Greene  Street, 


BALTIMORE,  MD. 


137^  M.  ELLICOTT  &  SONS, 
Commission  Merchants, 

Telephone.  BALTIMORE,  If  D. 

OLD  FRANKEL'S 

One-Price  Department  Stores, 


601,  603  8.  Broadway  and  1701,  1703  Canton  Avenue, 

Baltimore,  Md. 

J^  HURST  PURI^ELL  CO., 
Notions  and  White  Goods, 

119  W.  German  Street,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 

JVI^  H.  HELLER  &  CO., 

Wholesale  Notions  and  Gents' 
Furnishing  Goods, 

aog  W.  Baltimore  Street,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 

[RELIABLE  JOBBING  HOUSE, 

SILBERMAN  ft  TODBS,  Propr'e, 

Furnishing  Goods,  Notions,  Etc. 

117  W.  Baltimore  Street,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 

H,  BEALMEAR, 

Clocks,  Bronzes,  Etc.— Wholesale, 

as  South  Charles  Street,       -       BALTIMORE,   MD. 

TfHE  JAMES  R.  ARMIGER  CO., 

Jewelry, 


31  East  Baltimore  Street, 


BALTIMORE,  MD. 


J^  G.  GEHRING  &  SON, 

(EeUbliehed  1814-) 

Jewelers, 

410  N.  Gay  St.,  409  Enaor  St.,    BALTIMORE,   MD. 


gISENBERG'S 


» 


''Underselling  Store, 

933  W.  LEXINGTON  STREET, 
All  classes  of  Dry  Goods  and  Cloaks  under  market  rates. 


J^  HARRY  IGO, 

Importer  of  Fine  Groceries^ 
Wines  and  Cigars, 


SSS  N.  Calvort  Street, 


BALTIM ORB,  MD. 


BENJAMIN  &  CO., 

General  Loan  OflBce, 


490-4S4  B.  Payette  Street, 


BALTIlfORB,  If D. 


B,  KOHN  &  BRO., 

Notions— Wholesale, 

S4  Hanoirer  Street,  BALTIMORB,  MD. 

GROTJAN  LOBE  &  CO., 
Wholesale  Auctioneers, 


aio  W.  Baltimore  Street, 


BALTIMORE,  MD. 


NATHAN  GUTMAN  &  CO., 

Dry  Goods, 

15,  17  ft  19  W.  LexiniTton  St.,      BALTIMORE,  MD. 

S.  SALOMON  &  CO., 

Millinery,  Cloaks,  Dry  Goods, 

Lexington  Street,  Cor.  Liberty,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 

F,  A.  GRUEBEL, 

Manufacturing  Jeweler, 

14  ft  16  E.  Baltimore  Street,         BALTIMORE,  MD. 

JOHN  HOOS, 

House  Furnishing  Goods, 


308  ft  310  Hanover  Street, 


BALTIMORE,  MD. 


QILES  W.  QUARLES  &  CO., 

Importers  and  Manufacturers'  Agents, 

China,  Glassware,  Etc, 

IS  W.  Baltimore  Street,       -        BALTIMORE,  MD. 

IJJTATCHES  AND  JEWELRY 

ON  EASY  PAYMENTS, 

Castelberg  Jewelry  Co., 


loB  N.  EttUw  Street, 


BALTIMORB,  MD. 


Miller  Bros.  &  Co., 


PACKERS  OP 


Oysters,  fniits  ana  Uegetables, 

901  to  913  S.  Wolfe  Street, 
BALTIilORB,  MD. 

C  HOHMAN  &  SONS, 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in 

Pork^  Bacon^  Lard^  &c« 

Office  and  Salesrooms : 

No.  2038  E.  Monument  Street, 

TeleptaoM  1971.  BALTIilORB,  nO. 

Stalls  :  80,  82, 84,  86  Belair  Market  and  5  N.  E.  Market. 

maryldiid  Brass  Company, 


MAMXnrACTURBRS  OF 


>535->533  Quilford  Ave., 


Tdephone  No.  469. 


BALTinoRB,  no. 


€arliti  $  f  ntton,     ^ 


HARDWARE, 


$09  01.  amKm  St., 


BaltiMort,  nut 


Fitzgerald,  Wedge  &  Co. 

OPbolesale  Grocers, 


20f  $.  eNrki  St, 


Baitiiwrc  mi 


0.  F.  Day,  Son  &  Co., 


SADDLERY,  ETC. 


It  and  19  S.  Howard  St,  Baltimore,  M(L 


t^ilmop  SjePedilh  \  do., 


COAL  SHIPPERS, 


44  South  St., 


Baltimore,  Md. 


Albert  Sigmund  &  Son, 

l)atter$  and  Turners, 


103    EAST  BALTIMORE  STREET. 


Wm.  L.  Patterson, 
POTTER, 

301  Frederick  Avenue,  Extended, 

BALTIMORE,  nu. 
Largest,  Best  and  Cheapest  Stock  of 


South  of  New  York,  at  the 

ill  nmsii  01  k  NnH  le  MSi. 

113  N.  Charles  St.,  Baltimore. 

Call  and  inspect,  or  write  for  Catalogue  to 

Rbv.  ROB'T  W.  TODD.  Act. 


H.  T.    Donj^las,  President.  R.  Stanley  CanweH.Secretaiy  and  Treunrcr.        W.  Kcsley  Scfaoepf,  Gcneial 

BALTTMORE-CATONSVILLE  CONSTRUCTION  CO- 

826  EQUITABLE  BUILDING. 

The  ColoBbta  and  ilarylaiid  Railway,  Throofh  Blactric  Ltea 


The  shortest,  cleanest  and  safest  route.  Double  track,  heavy  steel  rails,  stone  ballast,  frequent  timins  and  quidc  tbac 
No  smoke  or  cinders,  standard  vestibuled  cars,  heated  and  lighted  by  dectricity  and  equipped  with  airbrakes  and  all  the 
latest  improvements  insurinf  safety  and  comfort.  Passing  through  Catonsvilla,  Elltcott  City,  IHchestcr,  Savage,  LaBrel» 
Ammendale,  Lakeland  and  Hyattsville,  connecting  with  au  street  cars  in  both  BALTiMoan  and  Washington 


If  you  want  to  buy  m  house 
If  you  want  to  rent  a  house 
If  you  want  to  sell  a  house 
If  you  want  to  buy  a  ground  rent 
If  you  want  to  sell  a  ground  rent 
If  you  want  to  invest  money 
If  you  want  to  borrow  money 


Oo  to 


GRAHAM  &  CO. 

22  J  St.  Paul  St.  Baltimore,  Md. 


WINKELMANN  &  BROWN  DRUG  CO. 


31    HOPKINS   PUKCE,  BALTIMORE,    MD. 


Q^^  piDBJ^,  Wjite  ^ood? 


Htmsttondt  (Tatot  Si 

AND  NOTIONS. 


WHOLESALE. 

9  &  II  West  Baltimore  Street, 

BALTIMORE. 


HUGH  BOLTON  &  CO. 
MANUFACTURERS  OF  READY  MIXED  PAINTS, 

COLORS   AND   COPPER    PAINT, 

Dcalen  in   GLASS,   OILS.   NAVAL  STORES,   VARNISHES,  JAPANS  and   BRUSHES, 

207  and  209  McELDERRY'S  WHARF,  BALTIMORE,    MD. 

THEODORE  LUDW/G. 

MANUFACTURER    OP 

if  DdM  and  fizm  Cruck$  and  Bii$iiie$$  mmSf  ^ 

1212   AND   1214'   BANK   STREET, 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

THE  FOSTER  BROS.  MANUFACTURING  CO- 

Wholesale  Manufacturers  of 

5PRINQ    BED5   OP    EVERY    DESCRIPTION.     WOVEN   WIRE   MATTRES5ES 

AND  COTS.     BRAS5  AND  IRON  BEDSTEAD5. 

320  and  322  North  HoUiday  Street  and  317  to  323  North  Street, 

BALTIMORE,    MD. 


i 


United  States  Express  Co. 

^^B.  &  O.  EXPRESS.^^^ 

General  Forwarders  to  all  parts  of  the  World. 
FAST  TinE.        LOW  RATES: 


U.  S.  Express  Money  Orders 
and  Tourists'  Drafts  are  the 
Cheapest.  Safest  and  Best 
means  ot  iransmitting  or  carry- 
ing money  with  you. 

Geiientioiiice.BJO.GemBidg. 

V.  T.  SPRING,  G«iiL  Aet. 


S.  M.  HAMILTON  &  CO. 

COAL  SHIPPERS.        S*' 


Vein).    Anthony  Mining  Co'i  G»i 

Youghiogbi 

Fiedmonl   < 


■Dd  West  Vm.  Gu  B 


HEAD  OFFICE, 


8  South  Street, 


Baltimore,  Md. 


Co'a  CcoiKO  Creek. 
1  iHamUlon  Cuud  Co). 
Wmi   Ve. 


H.  c  ywccoywAS 

ANTHRAOITE    ANO    BITUMINOUS 

COAL 


MAIN  OFFICE-COR-  UGHT  STREET  THARF  AND  LEE  ST. 

rves,  Offices  and  Yacdi.  fool  of  Voik  and  Johnson  SU.    OfTice  and  Vard,  isjJ  Maryland  Avi.  BALTIMORB, 

iPHOna  No.  164.  P.  O.  Box,  706  Estailishko  ia<6. 

TvlICHAEL  T.  HORNER  &  CO. 

SCCCESSORS  TO  JOSHUA  HORNER, 
Whottule  Dealcn  in 

COTTON  AND  WOOLEN  RAGS,  SCRAP  IRON,  METALS,  &c. 

BALTIMORE.  MD. 

BALTIMORE  SaKUM  WORKS 


Tacteryt  eanloit  Bwnut.  tvxtnt  OtTlct  and  Store  i  4it  Soulh  Breadwav, 

aad  eiKMpfake  Strttti.  ntar  Steam  Terry  lUbart. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  CARDED  AND  MACHINE  SPUN  OAKUM. 


G.  KRUG  <e  SON 


ARTISTIC  WROUGHT  IRON  WORK 

SARATOGA  AND  JASPER  STS.  BALTIMORE.  MD. 

S.  H.  &  J.  F.  ADAAaS 

BUILDER5 


3  Barnet  5t.,  near  Charles, 


BALTIMORE. 


J.  L.  JOHNSTON 


OARITALIST 


14  GLENN  BUILDING 


BALTIMORE,    MD. 


,  JENKINS  BROS. 


212    WATER  STREET 


BALTIMORE,   MD. 


W/,  T.  \/^ ALTERS  <&  OO. 


CAPITALISTS 


18  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 


BALTIMORE,  MD. 


Baltimore  &  OMo  Railroad 

Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati, 
Wasliington,  Pittsburg,  Baltimore, 
New  York,  Pliiladelphia,  Boston. 

Through  Pullman  Vestibule  Service. 

R.  B.  CAMPBELL,         ....         General  Manager. 
CHAS.  O.  SCULL,  ...       Gen.  Passenger  Agent 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

Baltimore  Steam  Packet  Co. 


BAY  LINE  STEAMERS 


Shipping  Office,  -  544  Union  Dock. 
Ticket  Office,  -  129  E.  Baltimore  Street. 
General  Offices,       -       800  Equitable  Bldg. 


BALTIMORE,  MD* 


THE  UNITED  STATES 


ELECTRIC  POWER  AND  LIGHT  CO. 

OFFICE  AND  STATION,  COR.  HOLLIDAY  AND  CENTRE  STREETS, 

BALTIMORE,   MD. 

TELEPHONE  NO.  1732. 

Electric  Lisrhtins:  furnished  on  very  reasonable  terms. 
Do  not  fail  to  apply  to  this  Company  before  having: 
electric  lights  installed,  or  renewing  any  contracts 
now  in  force  with  other  Companies.  The  interest  of 
customers  carefully  looked  after  and  satisfaction 
guaranteed  in  every  particular. 

CHARLES  K.  HARRISON,  President.  Q.  T.  WARPIELD,  Jr.^  Superintendent. 

Western  ^ar^land  Railroad 

THE 


ENOHANTINQ    SCENERY. 


INSPIRING  ALTITUDES. 


Picturesque  Pen^/Vlar  I^oute- 

MODERN  EQUIPflENT.  STEEL  RAILS.  CONVENIENT  TRAINS. 


With  B.  &  O.  R.  R.  at  Cherry  Run,  W.  Va.  With  N.  &  W.  R.  R.  at  Hagerstown,  Md. 

With  P.  &  R.  R.  R.  at  Gettysburg.  Pa. 

ALSO  SHORT  AND  DIRECT  LINE  TO 

HAQERBTOWN,  OHAMBERBBURQ, 

WAYNEBBOnO,  CHAMBEBBBUBQ, 

HANOVER,  YORK, 

WEBTMINBTER,  EMMITBBURQ* 

THE  FAMOUS  SUMMER  RESORTS :  Blue  Mountain  House,  Buena  Vista  Spring 

Hotel  and  Monterey  Springs  Hotel 

ARB  LOCATED  DIRECTLY  ON  THE  MAIN  LINE  OP  THE  WESTERN  MARYLAND  RAILROAD. 

Write  for  our  descriptive  pabllcations.  ** Jaunts,'*  '* GMysbwg  m  IVar  andP^ace,**  "  SUes  for  Homes,"  and  Summer 
Boardinir  Pamphlet.    {hUniian  this  Book.)  Address 

B.  H.  QRISWOLD,  OMMfal  PMMOfH-  AgMit,  Baltimore,  Hd. 


•  •  •    111  JL^  •  •  • 


ELECTRIC 

COMPANY 


OF  BALTIMORE  CITY. 


Offices-Merchants  National  Bank  Building^, 

Fifth  Floor. 


(onsolidatcd  H    ¥ 


Gas  CompanvJ, 


Baltimore,   Aid. 


JOHN  W.   HALL President. 

N.  T.   MEGINNIS, Secretary. 

JOSEPH  W.   CLARKE Treasurer. 

F.   H.   HAMBLETON Engineer. 


Philadelphia,  Wilmington 


AND 


Baltimore  Railroad 


IN  CONNECTION  WFTH  THE 


Pcnnsvjlvania   Railroad 

The  Great  Through  Route 


BETWEEN 


NEW  YORK.  PHILADELPHIA, 

BALTIMORE  A  WASHINGTON. 


Through  Cars  Daily  to 
Boston,  Providence,  and  Points  East. 

RICHnOND,  WILHINOTON.  CHARLESTON.  HACON,  ATLANTA.  JACKSON- 
VILLE, AND  POINTS  VIA  ATLANTIC  COAST  LINE  AND  SEA- 
BOARD AIR  LINE. 

ASHEVILLE.     HOT  SPRINGS,    TAMPA.    riEMPHIS,  NEW    ORLEANS,    AND 
POINTS  VIA  SOUTHERN  RAILWAY. 

HOT  SPRINGS    (VA.),     LOUISVILLE,   CINCINNATI,   AND    POINTS    ON    THE 
CHESAPEAKE  &  OHIO  RAILWAY. 


FAST  TRAINS.    MODERN  EQUIPMENT. 


Northern 
(Entral 

I^AILWAY 

In  coniKction  with  tbe  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 


Cbe  Short  Route  to 


6lniira,  Canandaigm,  Radxster,  Buffalo,  Ni>3ara  f^tls, 

and  points  f^ortb 

narrieburg,  Pittsburg,   Chicago,  and  points  COest  and 

northwest 

Cincinnati,  Louisville,  8t.  Louis,  and  paints  Southwest    . 

Fast  Trains 

Modern  Equipment 

dnsurpassed  Comfort  and  Convenience. 


Baltimore  City  Passenger  Railway  Co. 


BALTIMORE,  MD. 


BALTIMORE  AND  GAY  STREETS  (RED)  LINE. 

CARS  EVERY  FOUR  MINUTES. 

Leave  West  Baltimore  for  Gay  and  Boundary  Avenue  5.00  a.  m.,  and  12.05  night. 

N.  CHARLES  STREET  (BLUE)  LINE. 

CARS  EVERY  THREE  MINUTES. 

Leave  Power  House  for  Baltimore  and  Calvert  Street  5.40  a.  m. 
**      Baltimore  and  Calvert  Streets,  for  Huntingdon  Avenue  5.52  a.  m. 
**      Huntingdon  Avenue  for  Baltimore  and  Calvert  Streets  12.28  night. 
**      Baltimore  and  Calvert  Streets  for  Huntingdon  Avenue  12.45  night. 

MADISON  AVENUE  (WHITE)  LINE. 

CARS  EVERY  THREE  MINUTES. 

Leave  Madison  Avenue,  Extended,  for  Patterson  Park  5.00  a.  m.  and  12.10  night. 
Leave  Patterson  Park  for  Madison  Avenue,  Extended,  5.35  a.  m.  and  12.45  night. 

PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE  AND  CANTON  (GREEN)  LINE. 

CARS  EVERY  FIVE  MINUTES. 

Leave  Park  Terrace  and  Madison  Avenue  for  Canton  5.00  a.  m.  and  12.10  night. 
Leave  Canton  for  Park  Terrace  and  Madison  Avenue  5.48  a.  m.  and  i.oo  night. 

HALLS  SPRINGS  (YELLOV)  LINE. 

CARS  EVERY  FIVB  MINUTES. 

Leave  Light  and  Heath  for  Clifton  Park  5.00  a.  m. 
''  Clifton  Park  for  Camden  Station  5.38  a.  m. 
"      Camden  Station  for  Clifton  Park  6.10  a.  m. 

Camden  Station  for  Clifton  Park  12.15  night. 

Clifton  Park  for  Light  and  Heath  Streets  12.48  night. 


<< 
<< 


ORLEANS  STREET  (YELLOV)  LINE. 

CARS  LEAVE  EVERY  FOUR  MINUTES. 

Leave  Light  and  Heath  for  Monument  St.  and  Patterson  Park  Ave.  5.00  a.  m.  and  12.10  night. 
Leave  Monument  St.  and  Patterson  Park  Ave.  for  Ferry  Bar  5.33  a.  m.  and  12.45  night. 

LAURAVILLE  EXTENSION   (YELLOV). 

CARS  EVERY   I5  MINUTES. 

Leave  Light  and  Heath  for  Lauraville  5.00  a.  m. 
Lauraville  for  Clifton  Park  5.45  a.  m. 
Clifton  Park  for  Lauraville  12.45  night. 
Lauraville  for  Light  and  Heath  i.oo  night. 


HE  BALTIMORE  TRACTION 

COMPANY. 

Pioneer  of  Rapid  Transiti  Baltimore^  Maryland,  owning  and  operating 

105  Miles  of  Railway. 

EnbraclHd  tbe  follMPiiig  HimpnUttt 

The  People's  Railway  Company. 
Citizens'  Railway  Company, 
Pimlico  &  Pikesville  Railway  Company, 
Arlington  &  Pimlico  Railway  Company, 
North  Baltimore  Passenger  Railway  Company, 
Baltimore  &  Powhatan  Railway  Company, 
Baltimore  &  Curtis  Bay  Railway  Company, 
Walbrook,  Gwynn  Oak  &  Powhatan  Railway  Company, 
Shore  Line  Electric  Railway  Company. 

In  addition,  The  Baltimore  Traction  Company  owns  Gwynn  Oak  Park,  Baltimore's 
Finest  Pleasure  Resort,  having  an  area  of  seventy-five  (75)  acres,  with  beautiful  Groves  and  large 
natural  Lake. 

Officen. 

WILLIAM  A.  HOUSE,  ......            PRESIDENT. 

JAS.  S.  HAGERTY,  ......        Vice-President. 

F.  S.  HAMBLETON,  ......           TREASURER. 

RICHARD  EMORY,  .....               GENERAL  MANAGER. 

H.  C.  McJILTON,        .......         Secretary. 

Director! 

WILLIAM  A.  HOUSE,  Baltimore. 

SYDNEY  F.  TYLER.  President,  Fourtii  St.  National  Bank,  Phila.,  Pa. 
T.  EDW.  HAMBLETON,  of  Hambleton  &  Co.,  Bankers,  Baltimore. 
WM.  T.  DIXON,  President.  National  Exchange  Bank,  Baltimore. 
CHRISTIAN  DEVRIES,  President,  National  Bank  of  Baltimore. 
JAS.  S.  HAGERTY,  of  Keen  &  Hagerty,  Merchants,  Baltimore. 
harry  a.  parr,  of  I.  M.  Parr  &  Son,  Merchants,  Baltimore. 
CHARLES  ADLER,  of  Frank  &  Adler,  Merchants,  Baltimore. 
THEODORE  F.  WILCOX,  Cashier,  Old  Town  Bank,  Baltimore. 


City  and  Suburban 


Railway  Co 


BALTIMORE,  MD. 

OPERATING 

Baltimore  and  Catonsville, 

it 

? 
) 

Highlandtown  and  Point  Breeze, 

% 
% 

? 
? 

) 

Union  Passenger,  York  Road, 

% 
% 

4* 

Baltimore  and  Hampden,  and 

% 

1* 

? 
? 

Lake  Roland  Railways. 

NELSON  PERIN.                                               J.  F.  HE 

YWARD, 

Pre 

tsident.                                                  Gei 

leral  Manager 

Maryland  Title  Insurance  b  Trust  Company, 

EQUITABLE  BUILDING. 

Telephone  1376.  BALTinORE,  HD. 


Thomas  K.  Worthincton,  John  A.  Whitudgb,  L.  M.  Dcvall, 

President.  Vlce-Praident  Secictaiy-Ticatnter. 


Titles  to  Real  Estate  Examined  and  Insured* 


Money  to  loan  on  Mortgage  on  the  Instalment  Plan  or  for  a  Term  of  Years  with  Privily 

of  Pre-Payment  and  Partial  Release. 

LIFE  INSURANCE  MORTGAGES  FOR  HOME  BUYERS 
No  Commissions  for  Making  Loans.    Moderate  Title  Fees. 


DIRECTORS: 
Jesse  Hilles.  Alexander  Brown.  John  A.  Whitridgb. 

Elisha  H.  Perkins.  Edgar  G.  Miller.  Jacob  I.  Cohen. 

Thomas  Hill.  C.  C.  Shriver.  M.  Goldbnberg. 

George  Whitelock.  Thomas  K.  Worthincton. 

ORGANIZED  IN  1865. 

THIRTY-ONE  YEARS  OF  SUCCESSFUL  BUSINESS. 

MARYLAND  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

OF  BALTIMORE. 

Assets.  -  -  -  -  .        ihlSlfi^S'^" 

Surplus  as  to  Policy- Holders,     -         -  330,343.34. 

OFFICE  IN  COMPANY'S  BUILDING 

8  AND  10  SOUTH  STREET,   BALXIIVIORE. 

WVL  FL  BLACKFORD,  Prcddent. 

CLAYTON  C.  HALL.  Actuary.  HENRY  R.  CRANE,  SccreUr>*. 

JOHN  W.  HANSON,  Cashier.  F.  E.  CHATARD,  M.  D.,  Medical  Director. 

BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS  : 

CHRISTIAN  DRVRIES President  National  Bank  of  Baltimore. 

WM.  H.  PERKINS Perkins  &  Co. 

C.  MORTON  STEWART C.  Morton  Stewart  &  Co. 

DOUGLAS  H.  THOMAS President  Merchants  National  Bank. 

JOHN  GILL President  Mercantile  Trust  and  Depost  Co. 

WM.  H.  BLACKFORD President  of  the  Company. 

JAMES  POTTER PfaiUdelphia. 

GEORGE  C.  JENKINS Jenkins  Bros. 

WILLIAM  A.  FISHER Fisher,  Bmcc  &  Fisher 

• 

During  the  thirty-one  years  of  this  Company's  business  it  has  paid  more  than  |a,6oo,ooo  to  its  policy-holders  or  thsir 
representatives.  Invrstmrnt  Bonds,         Insurance  Bonds,         Life  and  Endowment  Poucibs  <fssuAD.         9^ 

ANNUITIES  GRANTED.  ^^£j  CH 

*^1 


